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PREFACE 


The figc of nationalism represents the first period of universnl 
history. What preceded it, was the long era of separate civilizations 
and continents among which little, if any, intercourse or contact 
existed. Only in the eighteenth century, through the simultaneous 
emergence of nationalism, democracy, and industrialism, all three 
closely linked in origin and continuous interaction, an ever-quick" 
ening and ever-widening process of acculturation, economic ex- 
change, and intensification of coininunication started, so that in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries every important movement 
gained world-wide character. Nationalism, arising in the eighteenth 
century in western Europe, has spread into the farthest corners of 
the earth; wherever it ha.s gone, it has shaped human thought and 
society according to its image. The age of nationalism is workl- 
wide in its manifestations; though nationalism is only one of the 
determining forces of the age, it is important and inclusive enough 
to warrant calling the era starting with Rousseau and Herder, with 
the American and French revolutions, the age of nationalism. The 
world history of these one hundred fifty years will be considered 
here from the point of view of the development and implications 
of nationalism. 

Nationalism, industrialism, and democracy, though emerging as 
determining factors in the eighteenth century, have their roots in 
the past. This book deals with the roots of modern nationalism, 
with the long period of incubation from Ancient Times to the out- 
break of the French Revolution. Another book — The Age of Na- 
tionalis'im A Study in the Growth and Fulfillment of an Idea — 
will deal with the rise of nationalism from 1789 to 1832, with its 
growth and spread, simultaneously with democracy and industrial- 
ism, in the fast expanding world from 1832 to 1919, and its in- 
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tcnsification and transformation under the conditions of a shrinking* 
world, conditions resulting from the very same forces of national- 
ism, industrialism, and democracy, 'rhoiigli it is always I'isky to ajv 
ply metaphors to history, these three periotls from the 1 ''rcnch Rev- 
olution on may be compared to tlie morning, the noontide, and 
the evening of the historical day of nationalism; while the present 
volume deals witli its dawn, the early, llickcring still uncertain 
lights preceding the clay, and with the long itighr, from the point ol 
view of nationalism, Mduch in its dark womb harbored the promise 
of the coming morn. 

The subject of nationalism has fascinated the writer for man)" 
years. He was born in the Hab.sl)urg Monarchy, a state wliich 
predated in its idea and structure the age of nationalism, and, as a 
result of this age, became the great laboratory and ol)scrvation field 
for its conflicts. He grew up in Prague, the vigorous heart of C/cch 
nationalism, an ancient city which had been for centuries the classi- 
cal batdcgroimd of Germans and Slav.s* and where all juanifesi atiojis 
of life, old buildings and new monunients, folklore and theaters, 
kept past memories ever present and fused them with the sull’erings 
and triumplis of the living generations. Participation in the Zionist; 
student movement and the iulUicncc of the neo-romantic nationai- 
isin of the German youth before the I'irst World War led him to 
become absorbed in the study of nationalist ideologies, I'lic Avar 
brought him to Asiatic Russia, where contact with Russian civiliza- 
tion and the nationality problems of the niiiltii’acial empire broad- 
ened his interest in nationalism. After 1920, years in Paris and Lon- 
don were followed by a long residence in Jerusalem and travels in 
the Near East, and the study of the national movements of western 
and southern Asia, their problems and conflicts. The fir.st hook 
which he published in 1922 was entitled Nationalimrus; since that 
time several books have appeared, dealing with different aspects of 
nationalism; they can be regarded as what in fact they were, prelim- 
inary studies for the present book; the last chapter of Natiomlisvnis, 
Avrkteii more than twenty years ago, contained already in outline 
some of the main conclusions of The Idea of Nationalisvi. They 
were also discussed, for the last ten years, with his students in 
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seminars and courses given, among other iiistitiirions of learning, 
at Smith College and Harvard University. These years of inter- 
course with American academic youth arc the happiest of the many 
years r)ie author Jias spent in dose contact with the subject. 

History as the stoiy of the development of the human mind and 
the ordering of human society is the most fascinating intellectual 
discipline; widiin its range, nationalism has had a unique appeal for 
the author, because closeness to national movements and vSympathy 
with their aspirations had conditioned him to the understanding of 
a phenomenon, in which all the problems of recent history and of 
tlic contemporary world are focused. Many in his generation, liv- 
ing at one of the crucial periods of history, have gained a new un- 
derstanding of the past and a new perspective on nationalism as a 
result of their experience. This generation has been privileged to 
Jive liiscoiy on an unprecedented scale. It has' Jearned — and is learn- 
ing — much; it has paid for it. “What is the price of experience?” 
]31a]cc a.sltcd. “Ji)o jnen buy it for a song, or ^vistloJn for a dajicc jji 
the street? No, it is bought with the price of all that a man liath.” 

In this hook the cnijihasis is not lait! upon events, which arc for 
the most part well known, nor upon the accuimiiacion of complete 
evidence, which would by far exceed the spatial frame of the work, 
hut upon their inccrprccacion and evaluation in the chain of history. 
In the infinite number of occurrences, in the ctulless complexity of 
the interaction of causes and effects, personalities and conditions, 
passions and accidents, many tendencies and trends can he discerned 
which integrate history itito a comprcliciisihlc pattern. Nationalism 
is only one of them. No historical writing can exhaust the fullness 
of life; if it tries to follow^ one of the great trends of dcvcloj^mcnt, 
it can do so even less. But if the trend is of importance for the age, 
it can illuminate the past, and thereby the pre.scnt, with the light in 
which most of the pattern may find its meaning and its integration. 
In modern times the pattern transcends all national or geographic 
limitations. A study of nationnlism must follow a comparative 
method, it cannot remain confined to one of its manifestations; 
only tlie comparison of rite different nationalisms all over the cartlt 
will enable the student to see what they have in common and what 


Ls pcciilinr to cadi, ami thus allow a just evaluation. An uiulcrstaiul- 
ing of nationalism can be gained only by a ivoi’ld history of the age 
of nationalism. 

For the last twenty years more and more scholars in many coun- 
tries have devoted thcinsclvcs to the study of nationalism. iVlany 
valualile monographs have been the result, and the autlior has used 
most of them, grateful to his fellow workers in the field. Much 
spadework has been done, much still remains to l)e done. The pres- 
ent attempt at what is perhaps the first iletailed history of national- 
ism in any language is only a link in the chain of efforts, and is 
naturally limited by the present state of research and the uiuler- 
staiiding of the author. “The lyf so short, the craft so long to lernc.” 
Others will carry on, amplify, correct, and iinpi'ove; future genera- 
tions may view the age of nationalism in a different light. I'heir 
viewpoint will be determined by the' great war in the midst of 
which this volume is being written, a \var which is a consequence 
and climax of the age of nationalism and whicli can be seen as a 
struggle for its meaning. 

During the years of collecting and organi/,ing ihe material the 
author has been generously helped at various times by grants-iii-aid 
from the Social Science Research Oouneil and the buteau of Inrer- 
naiional Rcscarcli of Harvard University and by a fellowship from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial l-'ornulation, to all of which 
he feels greatly indebted. Some sections or passages of the book 
have already been used in chapters of Rcvol/itiovs and Dictator- 
ships, and World Order in Historical Vcrspcctivc, published by t he 
Harvard University Press, and in an article in the Journal of the 
History of Ideas. They are reprinted here l)y permission. 

The author feels a sense of personal gratitmlc to his secretarial 
assistants of the last five years, Virginia Crott (now A'lrs. Janies I'\ 
King), Kathleen Shedd (now Mrs. Myron AVright), A'lartha L. 
Allis (now Mrs, F. C. Cowan), Wanda Jnhlonski, and Laura Wells 
Oppenheimer (Mrs. Frederic J. Oppenheimer); their intelligent in- 
terest in the work and their cflicicncy have greatly helped towai'd 
finishing the writing in the midst of an active life of teaching. And 
finally his thanks go out to his students and colleagues, with wiioni 
he has discussed the facts and problems of nationalism, and from 
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■whom he hns received :>uggcsrions and ciicoiiragemcnr which Iwve 
had tlicir part in the making of this book. For a "work of this kind is 
never a monologue- — it is an uninterrupted conversation with those 
of the past whose thoughts we study, and with those whose task it 
still is to build the future out of the heritage of the past. And this 
conversation goes on, after the work has been completed and has be- 
come, itself, part of the pavSt. 


NoivniAMj’-j'ON, A^Iassaciiuseits 
Autumn, 1943 


H. K. 
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CHAPTER / 
Introduction 

The Nature of Nationalism 



Gliiclc der Zcit. — Tn zwci Bczichimgcn is(: nnscrc Zeit: gliicklicli 
zii prcisen. In Hiiisiclit auf die Vcr^aligeiihcit gcnicsscii wir ;illc 
Kuliureii iind deren I-lcrvorbriiigiingcn unci niilucn uns mil; dem 
cdclstcn Blutc allci* Zeiten, wir .stclicn nocii dem Zaiihcr der 
Gewaken, aus deren Schossc jene gehoren wuvdcn, iv.\hc geuug, 
urn uns voriibergehend iliiien niit Lust imd Scliiuider unter- 
werfen 7 X 1 kdnncn; wahrend friilicre Kitituren nur sich sellier 
zii geiiiessen vermochten iind nicht iiber sich hiniuissnlien, vielmehr 
wic von cincr weiter odcr enger gcwoHiteii Gloclce (iherspanm: 
waren, ans wclchcr zwar Liclic auf sic lici’aijstrdmte, diircii welclic 
aber kciii Biick hindiirchdrang. In Llinsiclit auf die /ukun\t cr- 
schliesst sich uns zum custen Male in der Gcschiclirc der ungeheure 
Wcicblick nicnschlich-dknnicnischer, die gan/.c bewohnto Lrdc 
umspannender Zicle. Zugleich fiihlcn wir uns der Kriifte bewusst, 
diese ncuc Aiifgabc ohne Anmassung selber in die Hand nelimeii 
zu diirfen. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, Alctjschlichcs, AUmnnc-mcblichcSy II, Tiischoi- 
Atisgabe, vol. IV, p, 99. 

Happiness of the Age. — In two respects our age is 10 be ac“- 
counced happy. With respect to die jmi, we enjoy ail cuiiures 
and their procliictions, and mirturc ourselves on the noblest blood 
of all periods. We stand suilicicntly near to tlic magic of the forces 
from whose womb these periods are hoi'n to he able in passing to 
svtbtnit to their sjmsU with pleasure and tenor* whereas earlier ca»l- 
turcs could only enjoy thcnisclvcs, and never looked beyond them- 
selves, but Avere rather overarched by a hell of broader or narrower 
dome, through which indeed light streamed down to them, but 
which their gaze could not pierce. With respect to the fntiDV, 
there opens out to us for the first time a miglity, comprehensive 
vista of luunan and ecumenic purposes engirdling the whole in- 
habited globe. At the same time, we feel conscious of a power our- 
selves to take this new task in hand without presumption. 

(Nietzsche, Himan, All-Too-Hummy Pc. II [transi. Paul V. (]ohn|, 
Complete Works, ed, Oscar Levy, vol. VII, p. 95.) 
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Niirionalisni ns wc nndcrsrnnd it is not older than the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Its first great manifestation was the 
French Revolution, which gave the new movement an increased 
dynamic forced Nationalism had become manifest, however, at the 
end of tltc cightecntli century almost simultaneously in a number 
of widely separated European countries. Its time in the evolution of 
mankind had arrived, and although the French Revolution was one 
of the most poAverful factors in its intensification and spread, this 
did not mark the date of its birth. Like all Itistorical movements, 
nationalism has its roots deep in the past. The conditions which 
made its emergence possible had matured for ccnnn'ics l)eforc they 
converged at its formation. These political, economic, and intellec- 
tual developments took a long time for tlicir growth, and proceeded 
at a difTerent pace in the various countries. It is im))ossihJe to grade 
them according to their importance or to make one dependent 
upon another. All arc closely interconnected, cacli reacting upon 
the otiiors; and altiiough their growtii can he traced separately, 
their efFects and consequences cannot he vseparatod otherwise than 
in the analysis of the scholar; in life, they are indissolubly inter- 
twined. 

Nationalism is inconceivable without the ideas of popular sover- 
cignty preceding — Avitliout a complete revision of the position of 
j'uler and rulctl, of classes and castes. The aspect of the universe 
and of society had to be secularized with the help of a new natural 
science and of natural law as understood by Grociiis and Locke, 
'i'he traditionalism of economic life had to he broken by the rise 
of the third estate, which was to turn the attention away from tlic 
I'oyal courts anil tlieir civilization to the life, language, and arts 
of the people. This new class found itself less hound by tradition 
than the nobility or clergy; it represented a new force striving for 
new things; it was ready to break with the past, llouting tradition 
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ill its opiiuon even more than it did in reality. In its rise, it claimed 
to rcpi'cscnt not only a new class and its interests, but the whole 
jicople. Where the third estate hccame powevlul in the ciglttcentlt 
century — ns in Great liritain, in France, and in rlie United States — 
nationalism found its expression prcdominaiuiy, l)ut never exclu- 
sively, in political and cctniomic clv.inges. Where, on the other 
hand, the third estate was still weak and only in a hiidiling stage 
at the beginning of rlie ninctccntli century, as in (iermany, Italy, 
and among the Slavonic peoples, nationalism found its expression 
predoniinanrly in the cultural held. Among these jieoples, at: the 
beginning it was not so much the nation-state as iltc Volks^cist and 
its manifestations in literature and folklore, in rhe mother tongue, 
and ill history, whicli became tiie center of the attention of nation- 
alism. With the growing strcngtli of the third estate, with the po- 
litical and cultural awakening of the masses, in the course of the 
nineteenth century, this cultural nationalism .soon turned into the 
desire for the formation of a nation-state, 

The growth of nationalism Is rite process of integration of tlie 
masses of the people into a common political form. NationaliHiu 
therefore presupposes the existence, in fact or as an ideal, of a 
centralized form of govcrmiicnc over a large and distinct territory. 
This form was created by the ab.solme monardis, w'ho were the 
pacemakers of modern nationali.sm; the French Revolution in- 
herited and continued the ccncrali'/ing tendencies of the kings, l)iit 
at the same time it filled the central organization with a new spirit 
and gave it a power of cohesion unknown Ijcfore. Nationalism is 
unthinkable before the emergence of the modern state in the |)criod 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. Nationalism accepted 
this form, but changed it by animating it with a new feeling of life 
and with a new religious fervor. 

For its composite texture, nationalism used in its growth some 
of the oldest and most primitive feelings of man, found throughout 
history as important factors in the formation of social groups. 
There is a natural tendency in man — and by “natural tendency” 
we mean a tendency which, having been produced Ity social cir- 
cumstances from time practically immemorial, appears to us as 
natural— to love his birthplace or the place of his chiitlhood so- 
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joiiriT, its siiiToundings, its climate, the contours of hills and valleys, 
of rivers and trees. VVe arc all subject to the immense power of 
habitude, aiul even if in a later stage of development we arc at- 
tracted by the unknown and by change, we delight to come back 
and to be at rest in the reassuring sight of the familiar. Alan has 
an easily understandable preference for l\is own language as the 
only one v'hich he thoroughly understands and in wliich he feels at 
home. Me prefers native cUvStoms and native food to alien ones, 
which appear to him unintelligible and indigestible. Sliould he 
travel, he will return to his chair and his table with a feeling of re- 
laxation and will be elated by the joy of finding himself again at 
home, away from the strain of a .sojourn in foreign lands and con- 
tact with foreign peoples. 

Small wonder that he will take pride in his native characteristics, 
and that he will easily believe in tbeir superiority. As they arc the 
only ones in whicli civilized people like himself can apparently 
feel at home, are they not the only ones fit for human beings? On 
the other hand, contact with alien men anti alien customs, which 
appear to him strange, unfamiliar, and therefore threatening, will 
arouse in him a distrust of everything foreign. This feeling of 
strangeness will again develop in him sentiments of supcrit)rity, and 
sometimes even of open hostility. The more primitive men arc, the 
stronger will be their distrust of strangers, and therefore the 
greater the intensity of their group feeling. Rudyard Kipling, in 
his poem “'fhe Stranger,” forcefully expressed this general feeling: 

The Stranger within my gate, 

He may he true or kind, 

But he docs not talk niy talk — 

I cannot feel his mind. 

I see the face and the eyes and the mouth. 

But not the soul behind. 

The men of my own stock 
I hey may do ill or well. 

But tlicy tell the lies 1 am wonted to, 

They arc used to the lies 1 tell; 
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And \vc do not need interpreters 
When we go to l)uy and sell. 

The Stranger within iiiy gates, 

He may be evil or good, 

But I cannot tell what pow'crs control — 

What reasons sway mood; 

Nor when the Gods of his lar-oll land 
May repossess liis blood. 

These feeling have always existed. They do not form national- 
ism; they correspond to certain facts — tei’ritory, language, com- 
mon descent — which we also find in nationuUsm. But here they 
arc entirely transformed, charged with new anti diflcrent emotions, 
j and cnibcddcd in a broader context. They arc the natural elements 
/ out of which nationalism is formed; but nationalism is not a natural 
/ phenomenon, not a product of “cternar' or “natural” laws; it is 
a produce of the growth of social and intellectual factors at a cer- 
I tain stage of history. Some feeling of nationality, it may be saiil, 

1 existed before the birth of modern nationalism — a feeling varying 
in strength and in frequency from time to time: at some epochs 
almost completely extinguislied, at t)thers more or less clearly 
discernible. But it was largely unconscious aiul inarticulate. It iliil 
\ not influence the thought and actums of men in a deep and all- 
j pervading way. It found a clear expression only occasionally in 
j individuals, and iu groups only at times of stress or provocation. 
It did not determine their aims or actions pcrniaiiently or in the 
long run. It was no purposeful will welding together all the in- 
dividuals into a unity of cmotioiw, thoughts, and actions.' 

Before the age of nationalism, the masses very rarely became 
conscious of the fact that the same language was spoken over a 
large territory. In fact, it was not the same language; several dia- 
lects existed side by side, sometimes incomprehensible to the man 
of a neighboring province. The spoken language was accepted as 
a natural fact. It was in no way regarded ns a political or cultural 
factor, .still less as an object of political or culrural struggle. During 
the Middle Ages, people deduced from the Bible chut vbe diversity 
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of languages wHvS the result of the sinfulness of man, and God’s 
punishment for the building of the Tower of Babel. Consciousness 
of language was aroused only at times of expeditions and travel 
or in frontier clistricts. There, the alien character of the group 
speaking the alien language M^as felt, and many national groups 
were first recognized as different and named by those of alien 
tongue. The Greek word bmbaros (which meant “strange” or 
“foreign,” and in consequence “rude” and “ignorant”) probably 
liad its source in the idea of stammering or inability to speak in a 
comprehensible way — a word akin to tlic Sanskrit expression 
harbara^ which meant “stammering” or “non-Aryan.” The Slavs 
called the Germans with whom they came into contact niemciy 
“the mutes,” people who cannot make themselves understood. A 
man speaking an incomprehensible tongue seemed outside the pale 
of civilization. But language was accejited by the Slavs and by 
other peoples as a natural fact, not as a cultural inheritance. The 
language in wliich tlic treasures of civilization were inlicritcd and 
transferred — in medieval Europe as well as in Islam, in India as 
well as ill China — was generally not the language spoken by the 
people: it was a learned language accessible only to the educated 
class. Even if it was not a language of different origin, it was gen- 
erally so archaic and so rich in many purely literary, classical asso- 
ciations that it was understood only l)y a small minority. 

Before nationalism, language was very rarely stressed as a fact 
on which the prestige and power of a group depended. Alien lan- 
guages remained until the very recent centuries the languages used 
by oflicinl bodies, in the ilcholarly world, or among the upper 
classes. To mention only one fact which stands for a large number, 
the Breton estates, which were very jealous of their independence, 
nevertheless spoke French, and in the Act of Union for the De- 
fense of tlic Liberties of Brittany of 1719 the Breton spokesmen 
did not mention language grievances. The translations of the Bible 
in Protestant countties were not undertaken from any motives of 
nationalism, but purely for the spreading of the true religion. 
Queen I'di/.ahcth liad the Bible and the Prayer Book translated 
into Welsh, and divine service held in Welsh, to liberate the Welsh 
from the “ignorance of popery.” With the growth of nationalism 
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in the following centuries, still dominntccl hy religion but iilrciuly 
harboring the seeds of the new growth, the translations oi the 
Bible certainly were effective in rousing national feeling anil in 
giving a new importance to the national language — which through 
the sju'cad of popular education and the Avidcr use of the printing 
press became more and more an element of growing cultural im- 
portance. Ac the same time, the language hecaiiie uniform, obliter- 
ating the vernacular dialects or pushing them into the liackground, 
and covering a greater territory as its undisputed domain. 

This large territory became an object of love to its inhabitants 
as a result of a long and dinicult process. 'This love of the home- 
laud, which is regarded as the heart of patriotism, is not a “natural” 
phenomenon, but an artificial product of historical and intellectual 
dcvclopmcnr. The homeland which a man “naturally” loves is his 
native village or valley or city, a small territory well known in all 
its concrete details, abounding in personal memories, a jdacc in 
which his life was generally lived throughout its whole span. 'I'he 
wliole territory Inhabited by Avhat we should considei* today a 
nationality — a territory frcijucntly distinguished hy great diversity 
of landscape and climate — was practically unknown to the average 
man, and could become known only hy insii'uction or travel, 
which before the age of nationalism were limited to a veiy small 
minority. Voltaire, who lived lieforc this age, pointed out that 
“plus cettc pntric devient grande, moins on raiinc, car I’amoiir 
partag6 s’affaiblic. II cst impossible d’aiiiier tendrement line famillc 
trop nombreuse qu’on connait a peine.” 

fskitionalism is not, as some scholars under the indiiencc of 
Aristotle suggest, ** a harmonious natural growcli qiialitativel)’^ identi- 
cal with the love for family and home. It is frequently assumed 
that man loves in widening circles — his family, his village, his 
tribe or clan, the nation, and finally humanity and the supreme 
good. But love of home and family is a concrete feeling accessible 
to everyone in daily experience, while nationalism, and in an even 
higher degree cosmopolitanism, is a highly complex and oi-iginally 
an abstract feeling. It gains the emotional warmth of concreteness 
only through the effects of an historical ilcveiopmcnt which, hy 
means of education, economic interdependence, and corrcsponiling 
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political nnd social institutions, brings about the integration of the 
masses and their identification with a body far too great for any 
concrete experience. Nationalism — our identification with the life 
aiul aspirations of uncounted millions whom we shall never know, 
with a territory which we .shall never visit in its entirety — is quali- 
tatively dilTerent from the love of family or of home surroundings. 
It is qualitatively akin to the love of luimanity or of the whole 
earth. Both belong to what Nietzsche called (in Tims Spoke Znrn- 
thustra) Fcrnstei/licke, love of those far away, ami which he dis- 
tinguished from the Nechstenliehe, love of those neat by.'^ 

Life in a common territory, subject to the same infiucnccs of 
nature and, to an important although lesser degree, to the same 
influences of history and legal systems, produces certain common 
attitudes and traits, often called national character. We find in the 
literature of all peoples throughout history frequent characteriza- 
tions of national groups such as the Gauls or the Greeks, the Ger- 
mans or the English. Some of these traits seem to persist for a 
long time, and arc mentioned by observers in dill'crcnt centuries. 
Other traits seem to ciiangc under the influence of historical de- 
velopments. There are known instances of change, within a few 
decades, in what was considered at a certain time the most essential 
character trait of a nation. In the I)eginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when the Eiiglisli were considered a nation most inclined 
to revolution vmcl to change, while the French seemed v\ most stable 
and stolid nation, Voltaire wrote: “Tlic French arc of the opinion, 
that the government of tliis island is more tempestuous than the 
sea which surrounds it, which indeed is true.” ” One luindrcd years 
later, just the ojipositc opinion about the Faiglish and the French 
was generally hcUl. The English were then, and are today, consid- 
ered — by themselves and others — as a stolid nation, proud in. their 
disinclination to violent revolution; while the French were con- 
sideretl a people easily given to and delighting in revolutionary 
upheavals. 

A similar change took jilacc in opinion about the Germans. One 
luindred years ago, they were thought a very lovalile and most 
impractical people, fit: for metaphysics and music and poetry but 
unlit for modern industry and business. Now the Germans pro- 
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ducc very few, if any, iiictapliysiciiULS, inusiciniis, or poets of re- 
nown; bur on the other hand tliey linve l)ecomc successful and 
nitldcss bullies and hard and eflicieni: masters in nuHlern industry 
and business. The A'tongols under Genghis Ivlian were ^varriors 
famous for their belligerence, and brought all Asia and hall of 
Europe under their yoke. In the sincemh cciuvry, through the 
adoption of Lamaist Buddhism, their old spirit v'as completely 
broken and they were turned into peaceful and pious men. Under 
the influence of the Soviet government and its revolutionary propa- 
ganda the wild instincts of the race have been reawakened, and a 
new and different consciousness has started to animate tlic A longol 
people and to break their religious inhibitions. 

The judgments of observers concerning the character of na- 
tional groups arc colored in varying degrees by the political exi- 
gencies of the situation and the sentimental attitudes of tlte ob- 
server. Between the extremes — ^which may be illustrated by a 
statement of Henry iVlorley that “in the literature of any people 
we perceive under all contrasts of form produced by variai)le 
.social influences the one national character from first to last,” am! 
the opposite by J. M. Robertson that “the nation consiilered as a 
continuous and personalized organism is in large measure a meta- 
physical dream” — wc may accept the position of Sir hrancis ( Jalton 
that “different aspects «)f the multifarious character of man re- 
spond to different calls from without, .so that the same imliviiliial, 
and much more the same race, may behave very differently at 
dilTercnt epochs.” “ Aden and men’s character arc extremely com- 
plex; the more so, the less primitive men arc. I'his holds true even 
more of a highly complex group like the nation. An immense 
diversity of individuals goes into making up a nation, and during 
the lifetime of a nation the most diverse inlluences arc exercisetl 
upon it, molding and transforming it. For growth and cliange are 
the laws under which all historical phenomena fall. 

2 

'Nationalism is first and foremost a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness, which since the French Revolution has become 
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more and more common to mankind. The mental life of man is 
as much dominated by an ego-consciousness as it is by a group- 
consciousness. Both are complex states of mind at which we arrive 
through experiences of differentiation and opposition, of the ego 
and the surrounding world, of the wc-group and those outside 
the group. The collective or group consciousness can center around 
entirely difldrent groups, of which some have a more permanent 
character — the family, the class, the clan, the caste, the village, 
the sect, the religion, etc. — whereas others are of a more or less 
passing character — schoolmates, a football team, or passengers on 
a ship. In each case, varying with its pcmiancnce, this group- 
consciousness will strive towards creating homogeneity within the 
group, a conformity and like-mindedness which will lead to 
and facilitate concerted common action. In that sense, we may 
speak of a group-mind and a group-action. We may speak of a 
Catholic mind and a Catholic action, of an English mind and an 
English action; but we may also speak of a rural mind or an urban 
mind, and of the action of rural or urban groups. All these groups 
develop their own character. The character of an occupaticninl 
group, such as peasants, soldiers, civil servants, may be as clearly 
defined and stable as any character of a national group, or even 
more so. Eacli group creates its own symbols and social conven- 
tions, is dominated by social traditions, which find their expression 
in the pul)lic opinion of the group. 

Group-consciousness is never exclusive. jMcn find themselves 
members of different groups at the same time. With the growth 
of the complexity of civilization, the number of groups of which 
men find tlicmsclvcs a part generally increases. These groups arc 
iK^t, fixed. They have changing limits, and they are of changing 
importance. Within these pluralistic, and sometimes conflicting, 
kinds of gronp-consciousne^ there is generally one whicli is 
recognized by man as the supreme and most important, to which 
therefore, in the case of conflict of gronp-loyalties, lie owes su- 
preme loyalty. He identifies himself with the group and its exist- 
ence, frequently not only for the span of his life, but for the conti- 
nuity of his existence licyond this span. This feeling of solidarity 
between the individual and the group may go, at certain times, as 
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fnr as complete siibiiicrgcncc of the imlivkliial in the group. 1 he 
\vholc education of the iiicmhcrs of the group is directed to a 
comnioti mental preparedness for common attitudes and common 
actions. 

In diircrent periods of liistory, nml in dillei-ent ci\'ili/ations, we. 
find difi'crcnc groups to which tliis sujn'eme loynhy given. I he 
modern period of history, .starring with the l'‘rench Revolution, is 
charactcri/xd by the fact tliat in this period, aiul in this period 
alone, the nation demands the supreme loyalty of man, that all men, 
not only certain individuals or classes, are drawn into this common 
loyalty, and that all civilizations (which up to tliis modern period 
followed their own, and froijncntly widely difi’crcnc, ways) arc 
now tloiinnaccd more and more hy this one supreme group-con- 
sciousness, nationalism. 

It is a fact often commented upon that this growth of nationalism 
and of national sectionalisms liappcncd at the very time when 
international relations, trade, and coimminiciirions were developing 
as never hcforc; that local languages were raiseil to the dignity of 
literary niul cultural languages just at the time when ii; seemed 
most desirable to clVacc all dilfcrcnces of language by the spread 
of world languages, 'i’liis view overlooks the fact thai' tliaf very 
growth of nationalism all over the cartli, with its awakening of 
the masses to participation in political and culrnral life, prepared 
the way for the closer cultural contacts of all the civilizations of 
mankind (now for the first time brouglit into a common denomi- 
nator), at the same time separating and uniting them. 

Nationalism as a group-consciousness is therefore a psychologi- 
cal and a sociological fact, but any psychological or sociological 
explanation is msnflicicnt. An American psychologist dclincd a 
nation a.s “a group of individuals that feels itself one, is ready 
within limits to sacrifice the individual for the group advantage, 
that prospers as a whole, that has groups of emotions experienced 
as a whole, each of whom rejoices with tlic advancement and 
suffers with the losses of the group. . . . Nationality is a mental 
state or community in behavior.” ^ This definition is valid, as far 
as it goes, not only for the nation, hut for any other supreme group 
to which man owes loyalty, and with which he identilies him.sclf. 
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It is therefore not sufficient to distinguish the nationiil group froih 
other groups of siinihir iinportjincc and permanence.'** 

Nationalities arc the product of the historical development of 
society. 1"hcy are not identical with clans, tribes, or folk-groups — 
l)odics of men united by actual or supposed common descent or 
by a comiiion Jiabitat. Etlmographic groups lilcc these existed 
tliroughoiit history, from earliest times on, yet they do not form 
nationalities; they arc nothing but “ethnographic material,” out 
of which under certain circumstances a nationality might arise. 
Even if a nationality arises, it may disappear again, absorbed into 
a larger or new nationality. Nationalities arc products of the living 
forces of history, and therefore always fluctuating, never rigid." 
Nationalities arc groups of very recent origin and therefore are 
of the utmost complexity. They defy exact definition. Nationality 
is an historical and a political concept, and the words “nation.” and 
“nationality” have undergone many changes in meaning. It is only 
in recent liistory that man has begun to regard nationality as the 
center of his political and cultural activity and life. Nationality is 
therefore nothing absolute, and it is a great mistake, responsible 
for most of the extremities of today, to innlcc it an absolute, an 
objective a priori, cite source of all political and cultural life. 

Nationality ha.s been raised to an absolute by two fictitious con- 
cepts wliich have been accepted as having real substancc.'^*^ One 
holds that blood or race is the basis of nationality, and that it exists 
eternally and carries with it an unchangeable inheritance; the other 
sees the Volksgeist as an ever-welling source of nationality and 
all its manifestations. These theories offer no real explanation of 
the rise and the role of nationality: they refer us to mythical pre- 
historical pseudo-realities. Rather, they muse be taken as char- 
acteristic elements of thought in the age of nationalism, and arc 
subject themselves to analysis by the historian of nationalism, 

3 

Nationalities come into existence only when certain objective 
bonds delimit a social group. A nationality generally has jicveral 
of these attributes; very few have all of them. The most usual of 
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them nre common descent, language, territory, political entity, 
customs and traditions, and religion. A sJiort discussion will suflicc 
to show that none of them is essential to the existence or tlclinition 
of nationality. 

Common descent seemed of great imporiancc to primitive man, 
for whom liiitli was as great a mystery as tleaih, and therefore was 
suiTonndcd by legends and superstitions. iVloilern nationalities, 
however, nix mixtures of dillerent, ntid sotnevimes even very 
distant, races. 71ic great migratory inovemenrs of history and the 
mobility of modern life have led everywhere to an intermingling, 
so that few if any nationalities can at present claim anything ap- 
proaching common descent. 

The importance of language for the formation aiul life of a 
nationality was stressed by Merder and l''ichtc,“ But there arc 
many nationalities who have no language of their own — like the 
Swiss, who speak four different languages, or the Latin American 
nationalities, all of whom speak Spanish or Poitugucsc. 'The l',ng- 
lish-spcaking nations (also the Spanisli-spealcing) are partly of 
similar descent; they speak the same language, aiul had until (juitc 
recently the same historical background, aiul also rriKliiioiis and 
customs very much akin to each other; yet they represent ililferent 
nationalities with fixepicndy conllicting aspirations.'" Anotlier ex- 
ample of the comparative irrelevance of objective criteria for rite 
formation and continued existence of scjiarate nationalities is to be 
found in Norway and Denmark, where the people arc of common 
racial stock and speak almost the same language. Ne\’ertheless, 
they consider themselves as two nationalities, and the Norwegians 
set up their own language only as the result of having become a 
nationality. 

Customs and traditions were first stressed in their importance 
for nationality by Rousseau. Each nation undoubtedly has its 
customs, traditions, and institutions; hut these often vary gixatly 
from locality to locality, and, on the other hand, tend in our times 
to become standardized all over the world, or at least, over large 
areas. Customs and manners nowadays often change with great 
rapidity. 

Religion was the great dominating force before the rise of na- 
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tioiialisin in inodcrii times. This is true in Western as wcJl as 
Eastern Christianity, in Islam and in India. The dividing lines were 
not drawn according to nationalitie.s, but according to religious 
civilizations. Therefore the rise of nationalities and of nationalism 
was accompanied by ttansformations in the religious attitude of 
man, and in many ways the growth of nationalities ha.s been helped 
or hindered by the influence of religion. Religious differences 
sometimes divided and weakened nationalities, and even helped 
to create new nationalities, as in the ease of the Catholic Croats 
and the Orthodox Serbs. On the other hand, national churches have 
frequently been an important element in helping to arouse nation- 
alism; and when conflicting nationalities were of different re- 
ligions religion often played a large part in the defense mechanism 
of the weaker nationality, as Catholicism did in Ireland and in 
Prussian Poland. 

The most important outward factor in the formation of nation- 
alities is a common territory, or rather, the state. Political frontiers 
tend to establish nationalities. Many new nationalities, like the 
Canadian, developed entirely because they formed a political and 
geographic entity. Generally we may say, for reasons which will 
be consitlercd later, that statehood or nationhood (in the sense 
of common citizenship under one territorial government) is a con- 
stitutive element in tiic life of a nationality. The condition of 
statehood need not be present when a nationality originates; but 
in such a ease (as with the Czechs in the late eighteenth century) 
it is always the memory of a past state and the aspiration toM'-ard 
statehood that characterizes nationalities in the period of nation- 
alism. 

Although some of these objective factors are of great importance 
for the formation of nati()nalitic.s, the most essential element is 
a living and active corporate will. Nationality is formed by the 
dcci.sion to form a natiojiality. Thus the French nationality was 
born of the enthusiastic manifestation of will in 1789. A French 
nation, the population of the French kingdom, existed before, as 
did some of the objective conditions necessary for the foundation 
of a nationality. Put only the newly aroused consciousness and 
will made these elements active and effective, fused them into a 
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source of iiTiiiicnsc centripetal power, and gave them a new iin- 
portance and nicaningd” The Knglisii and the American nationali- 
ties were constituted by “covenants,” by tree acts of will, and the 
French Revolution evolved the plehiscite, as a result oi which 
membership in a nationality was determined, nor by object ive char- 
acteristics, hut by subjective declaration. 1 he ioundarion of t:lie 
Swiss nationality was drainativoid by I'riedrich vSchiller in !\is lF/7- 
hehn Tell according to legendary trailirion into tlic famous oath 
on the Riirii, “Wir wollcn scin ein einig Voile von ilriidern.” " 
This mythical declaration, “We wish to he one sifigle nation of 
brothers,” was uttered at the birth of every ivationality, whether 
this birth happened, after a long pregnancy, in the enthusiasm of 
a revolutionary period, oi* whether the awakening of the masses 
required many years of ceaseless propaganda. Nationalities as 
“ethnographic material,” as “pragmatic” and accidental factors in 
history, existed for a very long time; but only through the awaken- 
ing of national consciousness have they become volitional ami 
“absolute” factors in history. The extensive use of tlie woi’d “na- 
tionality” must not blind us to the fact that the lack of this volun- 
taristic element makes what are sometimes called nationalities of 
the period before the rise of modern nationalism fuiulamentally 
different from nationalities of the present: rime. 'I'o Inise nationality 
upon “objective” factors like race implies a return to primitive 
tribalism. In modern times it has been the power of an idea, not the 
call of blood, that has constituted and niohled nationalities. 

Nationalities are created one of ethnographic and political ele- 
ments when nationalism breathes life into the form built by pre- 
ceding centuries. Thus nationalism and nationality are closely in- 
tcrrclatcd.^“ Nationalism is a state of mind, permeating the large 
majority of a people and claiming to permeate all its members; it 
recognizes the nation-state as the ideal ftirnt of political organi/a- 
rion and the nationality as the .source of all creative cultural energy 
and of economic well-being. The supreme loyalty of man is there- 
fore due to his nationality, as his own life is supposedly rooted in 
and made possible by its welfare. A short discussion of the com- 
ponents of this definition will help to clarify the is.sues'involved. 

A state of mind of the large majority of the people: Itvcn before 
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the age of nationalism, we fine! individuals w(io profess sentiments 
akin to nationalism. But these sentiments are confined to indi- 
viduals; the masses never feel their own life — culturally, politi- 
cally, or economically — dependent upon the fate of the national 
group. Periods of oppression or danger from the outside may 
arouse a feeling of nationalism in the masses, as it happened in 
Greece during the Persian wars or in France in the Hundred 
Years’ War. But these sentiments pass quickly. As a rule, wars 
before the French Revolution did not arouse a deep national senti- 
ment. In religious and dynastic wars, Germans fought against 
Germans, and Italians agaimt Italians, without any realization of 
the “fratricidal” nature of the act. Soldiers and civilians entered 
the .service of “foreign” rulers and served them often with a 
loyalty and faithfulness which proved the absence of any national 
.sentiment. 

The nation-state as the ideal form of political organization: 
That political boundaries should coincide with crhnograpiiic or 
linguistic frontiers is a dcmaiul of recent times. Formerly, the city 
<jr the fief or a mtticiliogual stare held together hy dyna.stic ties 
was the accepted form of political organi/ntion and frequently was 
regarded as the “natural” or ideal form. At other periods the 
educated classes as well as tlic masses believed in the ideal of a 
universal worId-.state, although on account of the technical and 
geographic conditions rhi.s ideal never approached realization. 

Tile nationality as the source of cultural life: During most of 
historical time, religion was regarded as the true source of cultural 
life. Man was thought to become creative by his profound im- 
mersion in religious tradition and by his abandonment in the 
divine fountainhead of all being. At other times, man’s education 
was steeped in the civilization of a class which spread beyond all 
national boundaries, like the civilization of knighthood in medieval 
Europe or of the French court in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. During and after the Renaissance, man’s education was 
rooted in the soil of classical civilization. Education and learning, 
the formation of man’s mind and character, were not bound by 
any national limits. 

I'lie natiojiality as n .source of economic well-being; Tlii.s phase 
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of nadoiiiilism, as well as the political, was prepared by the period 
of absoliicc monarchy, with its mcrcantilLsiii, Bor inercanrilisoi 
never hcciunc more than a scheme imposed Iroio above, trying to 
achieve a national unity which it in reality never approached; 
continuing in many ways tlic medieval coiifusaon and disruption 
of economic life and leaving provinces, ciues, and villages as ccitters 
of production. The purpose of mercantilism was to strengthen 
tlic state and its power in international politics. ‘I'hc system fol- 
Jowing mercancilivSm, in tlic peri«)tl ol hnsxcz fit'irc, had as its aim 
the promotion of individual welfare. Economic nationalism 
brought about a neo-mercantilism, lilliiig with life, as [tad been the 
case with the centralized state, the form erected by the monarchs. 
Ic is a iiiucli younger development than political or cultural nn- 
tionali.sni, and ic holds tliat the well-being of the iiidi\ddual can 
be achieveti and secured only by the economic power of the na- 
tion. Tlie close political and cultural idemilication of die iiuli' 
vidual wicli his nationality, which took place at the end of tl\c 
eiglitccntlt and the beginning of tlie nineteentli century, extended 
to the economic field only during the latter parr of the nineiecnih 
century. 

The supreme loyalty due to the nationality: 'I’hc Austrian 
Monarchy was generally accepted as long as man’s supreme loyalty 
was due to the legitimate king; its existence liecuiue precarious with 
the shift of loyalty from the dynasty it> the nath)nality. Only a 
very few centuries ago, man’s loyally was due to his church or 
religion; a heretic put himself beyond the pale of society as a 
“traitor” to his’ nation does today. 7'Iic fixation of man’s supj’cmc 
loyalty upon hi.s nationality marks the beginning of the age of 
nationalism. 

4 

Nationalism is a state of mind. The process of histoi')’- can be 
analyzed as a succes.sion of changes in communal psychology, in 
the attitude of man toward all manifestatious of individual and 
social life. Such factors as language, territory, traditions—sucii 
sentiments as attachment to the native soil, the Uchmt, and to 
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one’s kin and kind— assume different positions in the scale of 
values as communal psychology changes. Nationalism is an idea, 
an idcc-force, which fills man’s brain and heart with new thoughts 
and new sentiments, and drives him to translate his consciousness 
into deeds of organized action. Nationality is therefore not only a 
group lield rogether and animated by common consciousness; but 
it is also a group seeking to find its expression in what it regards 
as the highest form of organized activity, a sovereign state. As long 
as a nationality is not able to amin this consummation, it satisfies 
itself with some form of autonomy or pre-state organization, 
which, however, always tends at a given moment, the moment of 
“liberation,” to develop into a sovereign state. Nationalism de- 
mands the nation-state; the creation of the nation-state strengthens 
nationalism. Here, as elsewhere in history, we find -a conrinuou.s 
interdependence and interaction. 

“Nationality is a state of mind corresponding to a political 
fact,” or striving to correspond to a political fact. This definition 
reflects the genesis of nationalism and of modern nationality, which 
was born in the fusion of a certain state of mind with a given 
political form. The state of mind, the idea of nationalism, imbued 
the form with a new content and meaning; the form provided the 
idea Avith implements for the organized expression of its manifesta- 
tions and aspirations. Both the idea and the form of nationalism 
were developed before the age of nationalism. The idea goes back 
to the ancient Hebrews and Greeks, and was revived in Europe 
at the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation. During the 
period of the Renaissance, the literati rediscovered Greco-Roman 
patriotism; but this new attitude never penetrated to the masses, 
and its secularism was soon swept away by tlie rethcologization 
of Europe through the Reformation and Counter-Reformation. 
But the Reformation, especially in its Calvinistic form, revived 
tlic nationalism of the Old Testament. Under the favorable cir- 
cumstances which had developed in England, a new national con- 
sciousness of the English as the godly people penetrated the whole 
nation in the revolution of tlic .seventeenth century. Meanwhile in 
Western Europe a new j)oliticaI power — that of the absolute kings 
• — had developed a ncAV political form, the modern centralized 
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sovereign state; and this became the political form into which, 
during the French Revolution, the idea of nationalism was in- 
fused, filling it with a consciousness in which all citizens coukl 
share, and making possible the political aiul cultural integration of 
the masses into the nation. With the advent of nationalism, the 
masses were no longer in the nation, hut of the nation. 'Fhey iilenti- 
fied themselves with the nation, civilization with national civiliza- 
tion, their life and survival with the life and survival of the 
nationality. Nationalism thenceforward dominated the impulses and 
attitudes of the masses, and at the same time served as the justifica- 
tion for the authority of the stare and the legitimation of its use of 
force, both against its own citizens and against other states. 

Sovereignty has a twofold significance. One aspect deals with 
the relations of the state to its citizens, the other with the relations 
between states. Similarly, the sentiment of nationalism is double- 
faced. Intranationally, it leads to a lively sympathy with all fellow 
members within the nationality; internationally, it finds its ex- 
pression in indifrerence to or distrust and hate of fellow men out- 
side the national orbit. In intranafional relations, men are guided 
not only by supposedly permanent common interests, but also by 
sentiments of sympathy, devotion, and even self-sacrifice. In inter- 
national relations, they are guided by tlie supposcil laclt of perma- 
nent common interests among different states, and by sentiments 
which vary from complete indifference to the most liitter an- 
tipathy, and arc subject to swift changes within that range. Na- 
tionality, Avhich is nothing but a fragment of humanity, tends to 
set itself up as the whole. Generally this ultimate conclusion is 
not drawn, because ideas predating the age of nationalism con- 
tinue to exercise their influence. These ideas form the essence of 
Western civilization — of Christianity as well as of enligiircncd 
rationalism: the faith in the oneness of humanity and the ultimate 
value of the individual. Only fascism, the uncompromising enemy 
of Western civilization, has pushed nationalism to its very limit, 
to a totalitarian nationalism, hi which humanity and the individual 
disappear and nothing remains but the nationality, which has 
become the one and the whole. 
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Import'Ant periods of liistmy are characterized by the circum- 
ference within which the sympathy of man extends. These limits 
are neither fixed nor permanent, and changes in them arc accom- 
panied l)y great crises in history. In the A'Uddlc Ages, the people 
of the lie de France felt a violent antipathy and contempt for the 
people of Aquitaine or of Burgundy. A very short time ago, a. 
similar feeling existed in Egypt between the Adohammcdaiis and 
the native Christians, the Copts. In ancient times, the Athenians 
hated and despised the Spartans. Almost unscalable barriers sepa- 
rated members of rival religious sects within a community. In 
CJiina, until very recently, the family set the limit of sympathy, 
and very little if any loyalty and devotion were left for the nation 
or larger social group. 

Reginning with the nineteenth centuty in the Western world, 
and with the twentieth century in the Orient, the circumference 
was set by the nationality. These changes involved in many eases 
the establishment of new dividing lines. This grouping of men 
into new forms of organization, their integration around new 
symbols, gained a momentum unknown in former days. I'hc rapid 
growth of population, the spread of education, the increased in- 
fluence of the masses, the new techniques developed for informa- 
tion and propaganda, gave the new feeling of nationality a perma- 
nent intensity which soon made it appear as the expression of 
somctliing “natural,” of something which had always existed and 
would always exist. But the circumference of sympathy need not 
remain forever drawn as it is today. With the transformation of 
social and economic life, with the growing interdependence of all 
nationalities on a shrinking earth, with a new direction to educa- 
tion, the circumference may widen to include supranational areas 
of common interest and common sympathy. 

Such an extension of solidarity, should it come, will arise only 
as the result of a struggle of unprecedented dimensions. For na- 
tionalism represents “vested interests,” not only political and eco- 
nomic but also intellectual and emotional, of an intensity and 
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extent shown by no previous iilcn. In the fnee of the omnipotence 
ot nationniity, humanity seems a chstanr idea, a pale rheoiy or a 
poetic dream, through which the red blood of life does not pulsate 
And so It IS. But at one time in histoi-y the French or the (iernian 
nation tvasako nothing more than a distant iilea. ITistorical forces 
amid great struggles and convulsions lasting for a long time’ 
)rougdu_ these ideas to life. An organizatioir of manhind was a 
Utopia in the eighteenth century; the stage of development of 
stare and economy, of technique and communication, ivas then in 
no way adequate to the task. It is dilferent today. At nre.sent 
iiational.sm--at its heginning a great inspiration, widening and 
deepening the understanding of man, the feeling of solidarity, the 
nu tonomous tligmty of the masse.s-seems. unable to cope, iiollti- 
cilly and emotionally, with the nciv situation. Once it increased 

iccK ‘them to il"^ ">idcr„iinc.s them and sub- 

j Ct^s them to the exigencies of its continued existence, which seems 

no longer ptstilied. Once it was a great force of life’, .simrl;';? m: 
the ma’rch'oi huinaiSr ' 

Neitlier the German nor the French nation is an entity pre- 

all a " T'"’ ''\"'ttiean nation is,' They 

•ill, a.s yell a.s the national consciousness which animates thenf 

were formed i,y historical forcys." The growth of the Genn'in 

SMiT'l , f"rniation of the German national 

itale, encountered inminierahle difficulties, aiul was again and 

egain m danger of being wreeked on tlie elilfs of political ves'ted 

ml' "i";? S™ i»pk'. 

\ Inch IS away from isolation towards intcrdcncndfMK'o Tio . ’ ■’ 

not service and coopcm but cxclusiveiiesl and monopoK"’-'^ 
Mtoiial b,.s,.s. Democracy and mdustrialism, the tivo forces which 
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rose simiili'aneoiisly with nationalism and spread with it over the 
world, have both today outgrown the national connection, 

But the “Thirty Years’ War” of our century has shown how 
firmly nationalism is entrenched at present. The nation-state is' 
more deep-rooted in the emotions of the masses than any previous 
political organf/.ntion. The growth of nationalism has influenced 
hisnn-iography and the philosophy of history, and each nation has 
developed its own interpretation of history which not only makes 
it feel itself different from all other nationalities but gives to this 
difference a fundamental, and even metaphysical, meaning. The 
nationality feels that it has been chosen for some special mission, 
and that the realization of this mission is essential to the march of 
history, and even to the salvation of mankind. By the identification 
of nation and state, the modern basis of which was prepared by 
Rousseau, the cultural and emotional life of tiic masses has become 
clo.scly integrated with the political life. Any change in the princi- 
ples of political organization will therefore encounter the strongest 
resistance, which, against considerations of the rational and uni- 
versal good, will appeal to deep-rooted traditions. 

Sociologists liavc pointed out the intimate relation between 
nationalise and religious movements. Both have an inspirational 
and sometimes revivalist character. “Botli of them arc fundamen- 
tally cultural movements with incidental political consequences.” 
These consequences, however, are not incidcntali rather, they 
have been conditioned by the stages of liisrorical development. 
At a given time in history, religion, essentially a spiritual move- 
ment, had very fundamental and substantial political implications. 
It molded and dominated ])olitics and society. At present, the same 
is true of nationalism. When interminable and ferocious religious 
wars tiu'catcncd to destroy human happiness and civilization, the 
movement of Enlightenment, the wave of rationalism which started 
about 1680 and dominated the eighteenth century, led to the 
depolitization of religion. In this process, religion did not lose its 
true dignity; it remained one of the great spiritual forces, comfort- 
ing and exalting the human .soul. But it lost the element of coercion 
which had been so “natural” to it for many centuries; its connec- 
tion with the state, with political authority, was severed; religion 
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retreated into the intimacy and spontaneity of the individual con- 
science. The process of the dcpoliti/.ation of religion was slow. 
Two centuries from “I'he lUiJudy ’1 enent of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience Discussed in a Conference Between 'I'nith 
and Peace,” Avliich Roger Williams published in 1^44, had to 
elapse before, at least in Western l'Air{)}ie, its cause won genei'al 
acceptance. A similar depolitizarion of nationality is conceivable. 
It may lose its connection witli political organization, it may re- 
main an intimate and moving sentiment. If ami when that day 
arrives, however, the age of nationalism, in the sense in whicli it 
is considered licrc, will be past. 


CHAPTER II 

Israel and Hellas 
From Tribalism to Universalism 


oiJTOt “fap stfftv 01 xptoTOt Tpo^Y)? '^(tepou xolg'lO.Xriryi. [/erafiovTs?, 

•^'v 18(9: Tcapa Oewv Xapovre? XP®**? KOtv^v sTcot’ocav, oOtoi v 6 |j.ou; 
eupov, 81 ’ oS? 6 KOtvo? Peo? Ik Tvj? «Ypia? Kai acSticov eiq -op.spov 
ica'i StKCttav IX-^XwOs <ru|j.pc(«)(jiv. oiroi TvpwTOt -rou? icaT«(puY6v~ci!<; 
StacrcWavTs? tou? nepi twv {ketwv v6jj.ou? 7:«pa ::acr:v avOpcoTrot? 
{ff^uaat TcapsffKeuaaav. 

Dkxloii Bibliotheca Historica XIll, 26 (ccl. Friil. Vogel, 'rcubiicr, 
voi. in, p. 41) 

“HiU’c not the Athenians been the first to fciioh the Greeks the 
cultivation of that sweet noiirishincnt which iliey first received 
from the Gods and which afterwards became oi" common use? 
Dul they not invent laws that have changed the savage life into a 
civilized society? llavc they not been the first to establish the 
right of asylmn and given in favor of the supplicant laws which 
were respected l)y all men?” 

(Nicolai Oratio pro captivis Atheniensihus, hnmanissimi ingenii 
specimen, 413 i 5 .( 3 .) 


I 


l\'Iodcrn European civilization has its roots, througii Cliristinnity 
and Roman tradition, in ancient Judea and Hellas. Their history- 
can only be understood against the broad background of the 
whole ancient world, of which those nvo small countries formed 
an indissoluble part. But, for the European consciousness, this 
background was no more than a distant and obscure setting which 
by contrast served to illuminate even more brightly the two great 
protagonists of ancient history, Israel and Hellas. All other in- 
fluences lived only in so far as they were received into, and trans- 
formed by, these two civilizations, which alone in antiquity de- 
veloped .some important traits which characterize the modern idea 
of nationalism. With them the natural group-sentiment of tril)alisin 
— which animated the ancestors of the Jews and of the Greeks, in 
common with all other ethnic groups — became a guiding factor of 
spiritual life, a new consciousness which gave every member of tiic 
group the Icnowlcdge of a special mission entrusted to it and dis- 
tinguishing it from all other peoples. This consciousness, shared by 
every individual, raised him to a new personal dignity, and pre- 
pared the spiritual foundations of democracy. This feeling of a 
jieciiliar dignity and mission in other countries was confined to the 
rulers, kings or priests, investing them, and them alone, with divine 
origin or ^vith special wisdom and pride, making them superior to 
all the other members of their people and setting them apart in a 
class. 

Rulers of that kind were unknown in Greece or in Israel. The 
contempt of the Greeks for the despotic kings of the barbarians 
is well known. The attitude towards kingship and kingly power 
is one of the most characteristic traits of the Bible, Here the roots 
of later democracy can be found in the feeling of equality and 
common destiny of the whole people, a feeling at first limited to 
the juembers of the group and denied to outsiders, barbarians or 
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gentiles. The Atheninns, in the grc:it period of their history, toolc 
an innieiisuriiblc pride in their democracy. This democratic Iceling 
\ccnt even deeper among the Jews, with wdumi the whole social 
legislation of the Bil)le w'lxs animated by constant care and consid- 
eration for the dignity of every member of the people and for 
brotherly relations among them, Tlie masses of the other peoples 
appeared, to Greeks and Mehrews alike, as M'ithoiit individual 
dignity, subject to the will of their despotic rulers, without partici- 
pation in a national mission, and witlioiit an active share in the 
cultural life reserved to the priestly class. 'ITcir kingiloms Avei'c 
held together, aside from or beyontl racial bonds, by political tics 
and by tlic strength of the ruler. Tlic Jew's and Greeks w'cre held 
together, not only by the racial ()oiiil, bur l)y their national idea 
and a cultural conscioii.sne.ss common to all. 'I'licit political bond, 
on the other hand, was cither very weak or nonexistent. 

With the other peoples of antupiky, only rulers and empires 
left their traces on history. With the (itceks and the Jew's, it w'as 
the national diaractcr and the spiritual creative energy of the 
people wdiich endured. It is because their cultural continuity 
proved stronger than political, racial, or geographic contimiitv, 
that they live on today. The present fellahin of the Nile Valley 
are racially and geographically identical wdth the buikicrs of the 
Pyramids and with the artists who crcatcil tlic unipuc monuments 
preserved in the Egyptian temples and tombs. Yet they have no 
consciousness of cultural and historical continuity, and the ancient 
Egyptian civilization, a civilization of kings and priests, was as 
dead for them as for the Europeans until its recent rediscovery by 
European scholars; it became a possession of European civilization 
long before its importance began to dawm upon the minds of the 
racial heirs. Jews and Greeks, on the other Iiaiid, liavc preserved 
neither their racial nor their political continuity — the Jews have 
lost even their geographic continuity; hut their cultural continuity 
remains. The national idea which united the two tribal confedera- 
tions of Hebrews and Greeks became the lifcTlood of their exist- 
ence. Modern nationalism, with its ideal of the nation-state, was 
unknown to them, but the idea of nationalism, its ideological con- 
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tent, h;Ls its roots in those two peoples of Ancient Times, and in 
tile consciousness of their cultural mission/ 

2 

The Jews and tlic Greeks are the only peoples of antiquity be- 
fore Roman times whose national characccrisrics emerge clearly. 
It is difficult to characterize an individual with accuracy; it is of 
course much more difficult to define the character of as complex 
n piicnomcnon ns a people. In both, heredity plays a certain, al- 
though not too large a part; historical circumstances, environment 
and education, climate and social conditions mold and shape the 
inherited character. Man’s character determines to a certain extent 
his fate, and is at the same time changed and determined by it. A 
nation shapes its history according to its character, but the char- 
acter is also a product of its history. A national culture is an 
emanation from the national type, its objeccivation and representa- 
tion, but at the same time national life is a concrescence and 
crystallization of culture. Although we can never fully account 
for the character of individuals or peoples, wc nevertheless find 
.some whose sharp traits of character impel us again and again not 
only to write the sequence of the events which liappcnccl to them, 
but also to try to recapture in an interpretation the inner rhythm 
of their life. 

There are colorless individuals and colorless peoples without a 
pronounced way of life; scarcely noticed, they slip ineffectively 
through life and history. Their human charactcristicvs are so little 
or so uniformly developed that they in no wise attract special 
attention. Their participation in the spiritual reality of history is 
small. Again, in other individuals and peoples, certain universal 
human traits are developed to a very special degree, usually at the 
expense of other characteristics. Such peoples, like individuals who 
transcend in some way the average, are an impetus and arc felt 
to be unusual; they act as stimuli to new possibilities and impress 
their stamp on others. The number of .such individuals grows in an 
age of pronounced individualism; the number of such peoples 
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grows ill an age of nationalism. Of the peoples of Ancient 1 lines, 
only Jews and Greeks possessed such pronounced traits. 

The essence of a people, as of an individual, cannot be com- 
prehended or fully expressed by an analysis of dilferenr single 
traits. Tlic mystery of the hnihhimini hiclfci/)i!e can be approached 
only in a cautious and approximate wa)^ VVe liecome aware of 
aspects of its inner life in its exjiansion and development, in the 
temporal process which we call history. In the historical life of 
humanity there arises and develops a particular spiritual world 
with man as its volitional, purposive incmhcu. In historical life, the 
essence of which is a striving to grow, there are no laws grounded 
in spatial coexistence comparable to the laws of nature, but only 
directions of striving; tendencies corrcspontling to the temporal, 
fluid, and successive bases of the process. Here tlic unity of direc- 
tion replaces the unity of law. This unity of direction is infinitely 
more flcxilile than the unity of law. Tendencies arc nothing fixed 
or completed; they arc tensions anti growth; they alwaiys leave 
open the possibility of new developmenis and new departures. 
The character of no people is (ixed once aiul forever, '[‘'.very 
people participates in the entire spii*inial world of humanity and 
its richness; no hiiinan trait is missing in any people. Hut in dilfcr- 
ent peoples dilfcrent cliaractcristics, abilities, and tendencies receive 
a different emphasis. It is nor the po.s.session of definite traits whicli 
defines a people, but the tendency to accentuate them. As with all 
living beings and their associations, there exist no definite or fixctl 
limits. The predominant tendencies of a people find rhcmseh'cs 
intertwined with others and, in the struggle, seek to prevail, hivoi-y- 
whcrc there is trial, and, correspondingly, the jiossihility of new 
developments and new bypaths. Tlic wAy is never finished, never 
observable as a whole, never completely definal)lc. 

3 

Jews and Greeks have developed the elements of the idea of 
nationalism as the result of dilFcrcnt aiul even opposite national 
cliaraeters. The ancient Greeks were the pcojiie of sight, of the 
spatial and plastic sense. Jacol) Burckhardt called them the “eye 
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of the world.” They knew how to look, and therein lay their 
historiciil importance; knowledge and perception (not only in 
the etymology of o{8a) formed in them a unity. Their art was 
plastic, space-dominating and space-forming, as if they sought to 
transpose the flowing, fleeting, ever related elements of life into 
rest, space, limitation, and to give the formless form. In its classic 
expression, their philosophy was similarly plastic, its instrument 
the defining chisel. The same word, optCetv, meant in Greek to 
limit, and also to form concepts; thoughts became plastic pictures. 
Plato’s ideas were primordial images, the world purified of the 
dross of growth and based on the pure types of being. The Greek 
turned everything into form and marble in a supreme effort to 
eliminate the restlessness of time from the world. He endowed 
the world with the instruments of scientific thought, and tamed 
the Dionysian overflow of events into the serene majesty of Apol- 
lonic order. 

For the Greek, the stone with which he built was a symbol of 
space and perception; for the Jew, the stream into which he dipped 
U'as a symbol of time and becoming. “The roaring sea of time 
into which this stream of development empties affects the Greek 
but little. For him Athena is victorious over Poseidon, the rock 
over the sea; and in his landscape the rivers trickle away finally 
among the stones.” “ To the artistic serenity of the Greek the Jew 
opposed a burning religiosity; but the difference went deeper. 
While the Greek developed the plastic sense to perfection, the 
Jew did not sec so much as he heard; he lived in time. His senses 
did not encircle the contours; rather were they intent on the inner 
flow. His organ was the car. His historians have seen the meaning 
of the destiny of the people in God’s call and in the reaction of 
the people to this call. His God-cxpcricncc did not permit the Jew, 
as it did the Greek, to attain serene contemplation, Oewpta, and a 
self-consuming absorption in the vision; it called him to become 
tlic untiring mouthpiece, the unflincliing messenger. The message 
winch God put upon the prophet to deliver is called in FTcbrcw 
7/mssa, or burden. Under the weight of this burden Moses com- 
])laincd: “I am not able to bear all this people alone, because it is 
too heavy for me. And if thou deal thus with me, kill me, 1 pray 
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thcc, if I have found favor in thy sight.” Likewise Jei'einiali cursed 
his cask in deep, stirring verses: “Oh, Lord, thou hast enticctl me, 
and I was enticed, thou hast overcome me and hast prevailed; I 
am become a laughing stock all tl^c day, everyone mocketh me 
. . . Cursed be the day wherein I was Iiorn. . . . Because he slcu' 
me not from the wonil); and so my mother would have been my 
grave.” 

Thus God personified himself to the Jews, not in the image, but 
in the call. In Jewish prayers and in Jewish literature the “liear!” 
sounds again and again. When IfJijah perceived God, he Iteard 
only a still, small voice. For ritat reason the Jew never made a 
picture of his God. The word, /ogos, was for the Jew the inter- 
mediary between infinity and the indivitliial lieing; the vibrating 
word carried more of infinity in it than the rigitl form of a picture. 
God’s word was from the beginning the creative force, and the 
Jewish miracle worker and saint is called in Jewish legends the 
“master of the good name,” because Goti’s name was the greatest 
mystery and the greatest power. 'Fhc name and tlic sound, not 
the image, conjured and created. 

Sight is the .scn.se of space; hearing, the sense of time. 'Fhe Greek 
transfigured space; his thoughts were objectified in the multiple 
dimensions of space which at the same time, however, was 
limited. For him only the defined and tlie finite were beautiful and 
perfect. Plato derived the beautiful from the circct of the liinitctl 
in the illimitable, from mea.surcdncss and symmetry. The material 
strives towards form, finite limitation. Thus for the Greek the 
most perfect figure was the circle, the most perfect motion the 
circular, the motion of ether and the heavenly bodies. As in the 
esthetic realm the condition of beauty was to the Greek the com- 
plete harmony of diametrically antithetical forces in the closed 
structure of space, so in the ethical realm the condition of gootlness 
was a well balanced proportion, or, as Aristotle called it, the mean 
in respect to pleasures and pains. Tiic infinite was for Plato the 
nonexistent; philosophy arrived at existence only by a quantitative 
ordering. In Greek philosophy the Jew Philo was the first to place 
a higher value on the infinite than on the proportionate finite. 

Space is a form of our development into plurality; time l)inds 
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oiu* development in the stream of unity. The eye creates distance, 
plurality, and the relations of contiguity. The Greeks were not 
only the masters of plastic art but the creators of drama from the 
chaos of exuberant music. But they lacked, as Jacob Burckhardt 
says, the solitary song. The psalm, on the other hand, was the most 
characteristic jcwi.sh poetical form. Even to this very day the Jew 
has remained a lyrist, a master in this most formless and subjective 
art, closest to the flowing stream, farthest from the marble. 

The Jew lived more in the realm of time than in space.“ The 
world as time does not know of separation into a plurality of 
dimensions. It is one-dimensional: it points to the past, surges 
to^vards the future, and overcomes the tension of various direc- 
tions in the forceful unity of its stream. The world as time is a 
polar world, suspended in tension between two poles. It is bur- 
dened with the tradition of the past, and the forward-driving 
urge propels it into the uncertain future. It docs not know the 
balance of forces which have developed contiguously and Iiar- 
moniou.sly. It is itself force, onc-sldcd, tending roward.s extremes 
and avoiding compromises, rushing towards the infinite and shat- 
tering all form. This life of tension and of a permanent appeal is 
bare of the harmony of beauty, of the vision of art which the 
Greek genius bestowed upon mankind. 

The man living in this tension and bearing its burden longs 
more than any other for the conquering of this tension, for a unity 
which is a unification of all opposites and a goal and task for his 
life. “Make my heart one,” prays the Psalmist, To the Jews, God 
was the One, the guarantor and executor of unification, the goal 
of tlie unification of humanity. “Finis unitas cst ad quern omnes 
sunt dirigendae,” says Spinoza. In the Jewish daily evening prayer 
we read, “Our God, make thy name one and establish thy king- 
dom.” In the main prayer recited daily, found as early as Deuter- 
onomy 6:4-5, and emphasized by Jesus as the outstanding command 
in the Bible (Mark 12:29-30), the unity of God is announced to 
the people in a solemn call. The call is followed by the demand that 
man should be undivided, unified, complete, and whole, that he 
should unite his many contrary talents and tendencies with all his 
heart, with, all his soul, and with all his strength. 
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God is tlic rcconciliiition of iiuiltiplicity to unity. Tltc (Greeks 
arrived at this conciliatioii by coiitcinpliuioii aiul a wisdom full of 
niodenuionv they never doubted that all men would love viiiuc 
if they could but contemplate it. The Jev's found conciliation not 
in the contemplation of .knowledge but in the exertion of the will, 
ddicir way of the deed led through an uninteiTupteil sei'ics of 
decisions. To decide seemed the duty, the burden, and the nobility 
of man. Decision is exertion, courage, and danger. (.)at of weari- 
ness, unintcrcstedncss, inertia, cowartlice, one evatles tiecisions, and 
therein, according to the Jcw.s, lies sin. d’hc one God demands 
the indivisible man entirely given over to Ins task. 

4 

The Jews and the Greeks were the peoples of Ancient Times 
with a sense for history.^ Though the Jews never developed 
history as a science, they went further than the Greeks in stressing 
the essential importance of history and, for the (irst time, its unity. 
With their time-thought and their tendenc)' towards unity i:hey 
were the first to develop a coherent philosopliy of history. 'I'o 
Jewish thinkers the inij)orrant fact was not nature, but man and 
his activities. Man brought unity into the (low of time, meaning 
into the trickling, running, and generating process of events. T!\e 
Jewish God was not primarily a CJod of nature but a God of 
history. When He solemnly proclaimcrl Himself, it was as the ('M)d 
of the historical deed: “I am the Lord your (iod who brought you 
out of the land of Eg)^pt, out of the house of bondage.” 

Jewisli social ethics was not given as a rational command, it was 
historically grounded. “You shall not oppress the stranger for you 
know the heart of the stranger, for you too were strangers in the 
land of Egypt.” Nowhere else was the historical consciousness 
binding generations together stressed so emphatically ns in the 
Pentateuch. “Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently lest thou forget the things which thine eyes have seen, and 
lest they depart from thy heart all the days of thy life: but teach 
them to thy sons and thy sons’ sons.” “When thy son asketh thee 
in time to come, saying, what mean tlic testimonies and the statutes 
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and the judgments which the Lord our God commanded yon, then 
thou shalt say unto thy son, we were Pharaoh’s bondmen in 
Egypt; but the Lord brought ns out of Egypt with a mighty 
hand.” Tliis national historical consciousness gave to the people 
a unique permanency and certainty. History was no longer a 
meaningless chronicle of isolated actions; every action of man in 
hivStory gained meaning and a new value. They were put into re- 
lation to God and to the ultimate sense of life. History became the 
way of God. 

Thus the fundamental condition of national consciousness, a 
common stock of memories of the past and of hopes for the future, 
which permeates the whole people and determines their mind and 
aspirations, grew among the Jews for the first time, and was ex- 
pressed more firmly than ever thereafter. Their historical con- 
sciousness projected unity into the events of time and knit these 
closely together into a national history. The concept of universal 
history ns a unified process, and with a special distinctive role for 
the Jewish nation at its center, appeared, from tJio time of Amos, 
more and nuirc clearly in Helirew literature. The ta.sk of man as a 
moral and acting vehicle of history — national history first, and 
later national history in the framework of universal history — was a 
certainty from the time of the sealing of the Covenant under 
iMoscs, and attained in tlic words of the prophets its definite ex- 
pression. History, national and universal — but the universal always 
with the national as its center — had its unity in its origin, in its 
path, and in its end. The path of history was a road to its end, the 
Kingdom of God. A'lcssianism, national and universal, but again 
always with the national as its center, became first pronounced 
here. 

Jewish and Greek civilization and thought in Ancient Times 
were both “this-worldly.” Their reception in Europe at the be- 
ginnings of modern civilization prepared the new secular attitude 
of the Renaissance and of tiic eighteenth century. Immortality for 
the ancient Hebrew was conceived only as an element in the con- 
tinuity of national life. A belief in the personal immortality of the 
soul tlcvclopcd only later under foreign influences. In the same 
way, tlic future world, the Kingdom of God, was not conceived 
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fis sonictliing beyond, bur as a growth within liistoricnl rimes. In 
prophetic Mcssianisin the future world was a rime ol thi'ccfoUl 
unification here on earth: the unification of every man W'ho — truly 
unified within IiiiUvSclf — would he devoted with Ids whole heart to 
God; the unification of all men in a hrotlierly covenant; and the 
unification of all nature in peace and bountiful life. 

The national idea of the ancient Jews and Cj recks v’as at the be- 
ginning based exclusively upon common descent. 1 he concept of 
a chosen race — the concept that the jnirity of blooii onlained by 
God is of tlic greatest value for the individual, for the community, 
and for history — inspired natural tribalism with religious fervor. 
In a less exalted way, because unconnected with religion and the 
iilriniatc meaning of life, racialism was also the basis of Greek 
nationalism. Historical dcvclopniciu.s, however, led both jews 
and Greeks from this primitive racial and material conception of 
nationalism to a more spiritual and cultural one. With the develop- 
ment of human individuality and the growth of humanism, with 
the intensification of cultural and social life, later antiipiity wit- 
nessed the progress from an objective materialistic ct)nception of 
nationality to a subjective and spiritual one. before aiitii|uity ilrew 
to a close, Jewish as well as Greek thought developed an attitude 
of iinivcrsalism and humanism which left behimi it all difi'crcnces 
of race and national civilizations and which hailed man as part of 
humanity, whencesoever he came. It is significant that in antic]iuty 
only the two nationally conscious peoples dcvelopctl a conscious 
cosmopolitanism and uuivcrsalism. 

5 

Three essential traits of nationalism originated with the ancient 
Jews: the idea of the chosen people, the consciousness of national 
history, and national Messianism. The act by which the Jews be- 
came a people, and at the same time a chosen people occniTcd at 
the beginning of Jewish history. It was only through the Covenant 
tliat the Jews were constituted a people. Witliouc the conscious- 
ness of this fundamental fact, the wliolc course of Jewish history 
would become incomprehensible. God chose this people and acted 
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through it in history: the people received the mission to live and to 
act in history according to God’s will. Gesta Dei per Jiidaeos. “For 
thou art an holy people unto the Lord thy God, and the Lord has 
chosen thcc to be a peculiar people unto himself, out of all the 
nations that are upon the earth.”® “And I will establish my cove- 
nant between me and thcc and thy seed after thee in their genera- 
tions an everlasting covenant, to be a God unto thee and to thy 
seed after thee” (Genesis 17:7). The chosen people had been 
singled out by God through His deeds in history. God promised 
them historical accomplishments, the conquest of a country, the 
destruction of its inhabitants. The enemies of the chosen people be- 
came the enemies of God. They were to be destroyed utterly and 
without clemency (I Samuel, 15:3). The 105th Psalm praised God 
for His great historical deeds performed for the people He had 
chosen. At the same time, the idea of racial purity sometimes went 
so far that at the time of national regeneration under Ezra and 
Nchcmiah the Jews were asked to repudiate the wives they had 
talccn from foreign tribes, and the children which titosc wives had 
borne to them (Ezra 10; Nchcmiah 10:30). 

This fierce nationalism was, however, tempered from the first 
by ethical considerations which grew more and more humane and 
univcrsalistic. Already at the very beginning it was not race alone 
which determined membership in the chosen people. The Covenant 
of Abraham was entered not by birth but by circumcision. Ruth, 
tiic mother of the royal house of David, was a Moabite, notwith- 
.stiinding the very .strict prohibition of any intermarriage with Am- 
monites and Moabites (Deuteronomy 23:3); her words destroyed 
all racial division and exclusivity: “Thy people shall be my people 
and tliy God my God.” For with all their apparent racialism, the 
Jews became a nation not by blood but by an act of volition and of 
spiritual decision. 

The Covenant concluded between God and the people of Israel 
formed the gateway to their history, a symbolic act of the highest 
pregnancy, revived three thousand years later as tlie root of modern 
nationalism and democracy. For the Covenant was not concluded 
between God and the kings or leaders of the people, but between 
God and the whole people, every member in complete equality. It 
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was to infuse into the heart of the peojile, and into the heart of 
every nicnihcr, tlie national ideal and purpose, not as an authori- 
tarian imposition, but as a voluntary choice. A Jewish legend re- 
latc.s that God offered the Covenant to all the nations, one after 
another, mid all rejected it, until at last Israel declared itsell ready 
to accept it. God did not choose Israel from the beginning and 
single it out from all the nations of the earth; Israel alone was 
willing to talcc upon itself the obligation of a covenant. 

The relation created by the Covenant carries in it the seed of the 
most exalted national egotism and at tlK same time the seed of a 
profound moral transformation of that nationalism. On account 
of this Covenant the Jcavs felt themselves to be diHereiit from all 
other peoples. Humanity Avas divided into ru'o camps, the chosen 
people and the gentiles. In the daily morning prayer the Jews 
thanked God because “He has not created us like the peojiles of 
the lands nor made us like the races of the earth nor given us the 
same faith.” In the knowledge of a special bond uniting God and 
His people lies the danger of a possible jusiilication for all ar- 
rogance and for an a.s.siimed leadership of other peoples. («od will 
place His people above all othens. \Vheii 1 lis jieople light, I le 
fights with them; they fight for 1 lim. National greatness and e.x- 
pansiou become the duty towards Ciod, are s«)\iglit for 1 lis glori- 
fication. All these later ideas of a God-ordained national imperial- 
ism originated in one of* the possible interpreintions of Jewish 
nationalism. 

From the beginning, however, the Covenant contained dill'crent 
possibilities. The Covenant concluded after tlie exodus from h'gypt 
was not the only covenant mentioned in the Bilile. ’I'lie first 
Covenant of God was made with Nonh and all his descendants — 
that is, with all the peoples of the cartli — not only with them, hut 
also “with every living creature that is with you, the fowl, tlic 
cattle, and every beast of the earth with you.” It Avas an “everlast- 
ing Covenant between God and every living creature of all flesh.” 
The content of the Covenant was a moral command, the prohibi- 
tion of shedding human blood “bcciiiisc CJoil has created man in 
His image." The goal of the Covenant was salvation: no new I'lood 
was again to destroy all life. More specific and more national was 
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the second Covenant concluded with Abraham. Abraham was 
ordered to go out of his country and from his kindred, to found a 
new nation, and to occupy a new land. 

Tlic most important Covenant was the third, concluded between. 
God and the ’svliolc people of Israel. God stated His demands at 
the scaling of the Covenant: “Ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation,” and “If ye keep my Covenant — but 
only on tliis condition — ye shall be mine own treasure from among 
all peoples, for all the earth is mine.” The people accepted the 
Covenant as a voluntary duty. “A4o.ses came and called for the 
Elders of the people and set before them all these words which the 
Lord commanded him and all the people answered together and 
said; All that the Lord hath spoken we will do, and Moses re- 
ported the words of the people unto the Lord.” An unusual idea 
lies at the very beginning of the national existence of Israel. The 
Prophets expanded it into a new dynamic interpretation of history 
as a quest for justice. Justice was to the Prophets not a harmoniza- 
tion of the normal virtues as to Plato, but an intense striving to- 
wards tlic absolute, not a patient acceptance of the traditional 
order, but a continuous examination and evaluation of the existing 
order measured by the divine standard. “By a willing covenant 
made with God” the foundation was laid for a just community 
based on mutual aid, irrespective of person and class.^ 

By the Covenant tlic Jewish people was constituted. The ele- 
ments of its constitution were one God, one law, one people.'* No 
earthly ruler interfered between God and the people. In times of 
need, charismatic leaders were “awakened” by God to lead the 
people during the emergency. Under Samuel, however, tiic Isra- 
elites demanded a king “like all the nations.” Jahwch Himself made 
the meaning of their desire cle.ar to Samuel; “Hearken unto the 
voice of the people in all that they say unto thec; for they have not 
rejected thee, but they have rejected A4c, that I should not be king 
over them.” At God’s command Samuel warned the people who 
were asking him for a king, and told them that kingship meant war 
aiul opjircssion. Nevertheless the Israelites remained firm; “That 
tlicre shall be a king over us, that we also may be like all the na- 
tions.” 
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Soon flic Struggle of the Prophets agiiinst the kingdom Iicgiin. 
This struggle was unique in history. On the one side were the 
“realists,” the kings and their advisers who tlcsircd a state like other 
states, powerful and prosperous, with rich aiul poor, the w'ork of 
human instincts and hiinian inade(|uacies, nohle and courageous, 
greedy and untriistfiil, neither l)ctter noi‘ worse than all other 
states. There were times of prosperity and victory, and times of 
defeat, but the blows of fate only goatled the national wiW to strive 
again for a victoiy and a period of plenty. Some of the kings were 
wise, some of them were fools, but generally the ujis aiuI downs of 
normal state life were not dilTercnt in Israel or Judah from those 
in any other state. 

Into this “normal” life sounded the voices of the men who have 
come down to us as Proj^hets. 'J'hcy rejected this state because it 
was a state like other states. In strange paradoxes they opposed 
popular beliefs. The will of God was einphasi/.ed in contradistinc- 
tion to natural and national instincts. They opposed the people, its 
state, its king.s, and its leaders. Hie extraordinary thing is not 
that they were persecuted during their lifetime as traitors or cranks, 
blit that after their death their words were reverently preserveil, 
and that those whom the people once acclaimed, the wise and noble 
advisers of the throne, were then called false prophets. Within the 
Jewish people and within Iiumanity the Prophets had started a re- 
valuation of all accepted values. '‘J’liis new valuation has not been 
accepted — either by the Jews or by luimanity — bur it has actcil as 
a powerful leaven and restraint in history. The Prophets from 
Amos to Jeremiah discovered earlier than Greek philosophers the 
idea of man and humanity, and dug deeper into its meaning than 
any Greek philosophers before the Stoic period. The tiignity of 
man as such, regardless of his class, his ancestry, his abilities, was 
discovered. Something characteristic of all men revealed itself and 
was summed up in the concept of humanity. All activity and suffer- 
ing gained meaning, one meaning; the framework of world history, 
a process binding together generations and peoples in the potential 
infinity of space and time, was Avon for human knowledge. 

Amos appeared at a time of great splendor in the kingdom of 
Israel. A powerful, successful prince stood at it.s head, A victoriou.s 
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mood of siitisfiiction existed nmong the people. They experienced 
the fiivor of God which expressed itself in peace and wealth. Was 
ic not known that from among all peoples God had chosen Israel? 
Was salvation therefore not certain? Was the glorious upward 
trend not the logical outcome of the Covenant? But without warn- 
ing Amos stated, in what must have seemed a strange paradox to 
his listeners, a different meaning to the Covenant: ‘‘You only have 
I known of all the families of the earth; therefore — I will visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” It is important for the understanding of 
biblical history tliat all the .sermons of the two earliest prophets, of 
Amos and Hosca, arc a recollection of the Covenant as the central 
fact of the people’s history, and a continual warning to reflect on 
the true content of the Covenant. The Covenant was, the Prophets 
taught, not a privilege, not a guarantee for a successful life, bur an 
added burden calling for increased earnestness. 

Amos went still further. God was to him not only a God of 
Israel, manifesting Plimself in Jewish history, but tlic God of all 
peoples and of all history. He had led Israel out of k'^gypt, and he 
recalled it to the Jews again and again as His most glorious title to 
recognition and obedience. But He had done, and continued to do, 
the same for other peoples. “Are ye not as the children of the 
Ethiopians unto me, oil Children of Israel, saith the Lord. Have I 
not brought up Israel out of the Land of Egypt, and — the Philis- 
tines from Caphtor, and Aram from Kir?” i-Iis historic miracles 
were done not only for Israel, but for all peoples, even for Israel’s 
enemies, the Philistines. To the God of history all nations were 
c(](ia)Jy tools in the gi’catplan of .salvation. In this conviction, Amo.s 
and the l^rophcts after him warned Israel not to rely upon the favor 
of God. Israel should know that God was a God of absolute and 
equal justice for all: being chosen did not mean greater protection 
or jirivilegc, but heavier obligation and harder punishment. Thus 
the whole history of the people gained a new meaning; the visita- 
tion fi'oin a powerful enemy, the subjection and destruction of 
Israel, was no longer regarded as a defeat for its God, for He was 
not, like the idols, the gnardian of the well-being of His tribe. The 
subjection ami destruction of Israel turned out to he the true 
triumph of its God, to whom the victorious and the defeated nations 
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were only clny in the hanti of the pcittcr, who dcnv.nulcd only one 
thing, a right life, and knew only one criterion, justice. As Amos 
put it: “Seek good and not evil that ye may live; and so the I-ord, 
the God of Hosts, will be with you, as ye say. ! late the evil aiul 
love the good, and estaldish justice in the gate; it may he that the 
Lord, the God of ITojits, will he graemus unto the remnant of 
Joseph.’”' 

The Prophets did not tire of impressing upon the people that 
the only possible course acceptable to ( Joil was the renunciation of 
outer glory and success and concentration on tfie ci’cation of ati 
inwardly just conununity. If this were done, one nectl not lose 
courage nor live in continuous fear. Isaiah opposed with all his 
vehemence the ciToits to regain indepeiuleiice and to break the 
Assyrian yoke l)y alliances with other po\\'ci’s. “Woe to them that 
go doMm to Hgypt for help, and rely on horses and trust in chariots 
because they arc many, and in horsemen because they are exceed- 
ingly mighty.” The same attitude was taken by Jeremiah. Repeat- 
edly he advised inner reforms in place of outward independence. 
Rccaiisc of his “treasonous” actions and speeches he was im- 
prisoned and threatened xvith death’, the generals accused him of 
discouraging the people and the army.'” 

Isaiah and Jeremiah were both animated by a deep ilistriist of 
power and might, which led them to a new evaluation of the life 
of the poor and humble, going even hcyoiul the Mosaic legislation 
of protection of the alien, the slave, the xvidows and orphans. 
Aristotle regarded the slave as an “animated tool,” Init in Job 
31: 13-15 we read, “If I did despise the cause of my man servant or 
of my maid servant, when they conteiuletl with me, what then 
shall I do when God rises up? And when Tie remembereth, what 
shall I answer then? Did not He that made me in the wonih make 
him? And did not One fashion us in the womb?” The l^rophcts 
and the Psalmists did not accept the estai)Iishcd order. I’heir dis- 
quieting tlioughts broke up the system of castes, asked for the 
justification of the suffering of the just, of the bondage of entire 
classes. To them the poor man appeared the just man, sulfering 
for the injustice of others. Soon the fate of the Jewish people was 
viewed as a symbol and as a universiil expression of ihi.s' imlividuaJ 
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experience. Individual and national suffering found its justification 
in the goal of all history, in tlic new order of the Kingdom of God. 

6 

Adessianism as a religious belief in the coming of a Redeemer 
who will end the present order of things and institute a new and 
better order seems to answer a universal ingrained longing in man 
for a world free from the imperfections and sufferings connected 
with this one. In various forms and under various names, Afes- 
sianic ideas have sprung up without any apparent connection in 
widely scattered religions. Jewish Afessianism alone, through the 
historical-mindedncvss of the ancient Hebrews and their keen sense 
of tlie problem of the poor, grew to influence universal religious 
thought and later secular movements. In the Kingdom of God the 
drama of universal history was to liml its atonijig conclusion, the 
idea of the Covenant its final fulfillment. Afessianism with the 
Jew.s M'n.s never mere tlicoretjcnl speculation about things to come. 
It waxS'alwayvS a living practical thought. It was a plulosophy of 
hivStory and a theodicy which explained the ways of God. As such, 
Afessianisni passed from Judaism into the thought of Western 
humanity. It accompanied the struggle of heretical sects and op- 
pressed classes for the realization of their dreams and aspirations^ 
it lent its forms and symbols to the obscure longing of millions; it 
ended by being clothed in the garments of die philosophy of ra- 
tionalism and modern social science. As a secular idea of progress 
and of a new order, it dominates political and social aspirations to- 
day, deprived of its religious forms but retaining its religious fervor. 

The Jews developed two aspects of the iMcssianic doctrine. 
Often it was the expression of a narrow group mind and only 
aimed at a fundamental betterment of the national situation. In 
other cases it acquired a more universal aspect and a more spiritual 
meaning. It meant justice to all mankind, a blossoming of the life 
of the spirit and a reign of brotherhood and peace. Sometimes 
these two aspects wei'c found associated togctlicr, the deliverance 
of the group being thought of as a vehicle or preliminary condition 
of universal deliverance. I1iis intermingling of national ainbitioiLS, 
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rcligioiis concepts, and a distant iiniversiilisiii deeply influenced 
later narionnl movements. National hopes became dcc})encd 

into the belief that their fulfillment was an action of divine justice 
and that the struggles for their realisation must i>c cari'icil on as 
commands of God. The individual nation, the chosen vehicle of 
God’s designs, saw in its political triunifili the marcli of God in 
history, in many cases considered itself the instrument of the ful- 
fillment of the destinies of nianlvind." 

The word Messkhj the Mcllenized form of Hebrew ■iinisb'utl), 
means literally “the anointed one.” In early Judaism, Messianisin, 
in the meaning of the coining of a personal or iiulividual anointed 
one as Redeemer, was unknown before tlie apocalyptic literature 
of the second century h.c. In the Bible, AJcsslanism u'as vicwoil as 
a supraindividual act, the expectancy of the coming of tlic King- 
dom of God which spniiig from a recollection of an early the- 
ocracy in Israel, when God alone Avas King, and the Israelites, Mis 
chosen people, had voluntarily taken upon tlicmseives the yoke of 
His Kingdom. Its fulfillment was envisaged ns a renirn to rite i-eign 
of David, the last king upon Avhom a charismatic commission was 
believed to haA^c been laid by God, a truly anointed one. 'fhe fu- 
ture kingdom never was expected outsiile this worlil, in 1 leaven, 
but Avas always rcgiirdcd as a phase of human history, whose stage 
Avas the earth, sometimes a transfigured earth, but still die eartli 
Avifh life purified and clari/icd, but still human. No element,' of 
individual salvation AA^as contained in early AKssianism. It Avas a 
stage of national or universal history. “’Hie ultimate salvation of 
the individual is iiiseparnbly connected with the salvation of the 
people, and since, in accordance Avith tlie prophetic teaching, it 
was made dependent on the righteousness or the repentance of the 
nation collectively, the conduct and character of the individual 
concerned not himself alone but the whole Jewish people.” “ 

This Kingdom of God Avas often in Inter times thought to be 
confined to Israel. As God at the finic t>f the Covenant conducted 
Israel from the land of bondage to the Promi.scd Land, so He Avould 
at the time of the fulfillment, in an act of even greater glory, re- 
gather Israel into the Promised Land and rciiistitutc it into the liap- 
pincss of a blcs.sed reign. Then Israel would no longer be eii- 
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dangcrcd or tempted by other nations. Their fate was differently 
depicted. They were to be subjugated or converted or destroyed. 
In this sense Messianisin as “the will to live dominantly and tri- 
umphantly as a rehabilitated people in its national home” was for 
the Jendsh people the great nationalistic vision whicli sustained 
them througii the centuries of persecution and humiliation. The 
Jew.s’ prayed daily for the coming of Afessianic salvation to them; 
they bore willingly in this hope the heavy yoke of Judaism; with 
thousands of martyrs tlicy magnified and exalted tiieir God who 
had promised to restore the nation to its ancient glory and to in- 
augurate His Kingdom in perpetuity by the joyful regathering of 
the people into their homeland. Thus the ^mshiabj messiah, became 
for Israel 'inenalpem, the Comforter, who would lead them towards 
geulaby the national salvation. There was no important prayer 
which would not express the hope of a speedy coming of the King- 
dom, “soon in our days,” ‘‘because we wait for Thy salvation all 
the day.” 

Side by side with this nationalistic Messianism there developed 
from the very beginning the tradition of universalistic Messianism. 
Although Judaism remained a national religion, the Prophetic 
monotheism led to the recognition that “the Lord sliall be King 
over all the earth; in that day shall the Lord be One and His Name 
One.” In tliis later monotheism, nationality and universality were 
closely interlinked, the Jewish religion was regarded as the uni- 
versal religion and Jerusalem as the spiritual center of the world. 
Thus Isaiah 2:2-3, expected a time when the mountain of the 
Lord’s house in Jerusalem would be established on the top of the 
mountains and would be exalted above tlie jiills; when all nations 
would stream to it and out of Zion would go forth the law. At the 
same time tliLs Kingdom of God, centered around the Jewish 
people, was understood as an ethical and religious salvation for 
mankind, as a universal kingdom of peace and justice. Isaiah went 
on, in the passage mentioned, to say that the peoples would then 
beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. Nation would not lift up sword against nation, and they 
would learn no more the art of war. 

'Hie tendency towards unity found its expression in the widen- 
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ing of tlic originally national Covenant into a Covenant bct\vccn 
the one God and iinificil humanity. 'I'his sentiment was expressetl 
in the prayer wliich proliahly tlatcs from the second century 
after Christ, hut which an old tradition ascribes to Joshua upon 
his entrance into Canaan: “Wo tliei'efore hope in I hoc, O I.ord 
Our God, that we may speedily behold the glory of I Iiy might 
•when Thou wilt remove the abominations Irom the earth . . . 
when the world shall bo perfected under the Kingdom of the y\l- 
mighty, and all the children of the llcsli will call upon Thy name, 
when Thou wilt turn unto Thyself all the wicked of the caith. 
Let all the inhabitants of the world . . . accept the yoke of Thy 
Kingdom, and do Thou reign over them speedily, and forever 
and ever. For the Kingdom is F.vcn the most deadly ene- 

mies of the Jewish people were inclmlcd with Isj'ael in the l)!ess- 
ing which Jalnvcli expressed through the moutii of Isaiah 19:25; 
“Blessed be Lgypr, My people, and Assyi'ia, the w'ork of iMy hamls, 
and Israel, Mine inheritance.” 

In this future universal reign of peace and justice the great 
enemies of mankind, fear and want, will he lianned. The poor and 
the persecuted become the truly pious in the prophetic revaluation 
of all values. Originally the Anointed One had been imagined as a 
just king who would “with righteousness judge the poor and 
decide with equity for the meek of the land.” In the vision of a 
later prophet l ie becomes the Redeemer of all sulfering, a poor man 
Himself, the symbol of all the misery of humanity. He iTles on the 
ass, the despLed animal of the poor; He is no master, hut humble in 
His station and ways; He becomes the servant of God, ^cbed 
Yalnveh. “He had no form nor comeliness that ye should look upon 
Him, nor beauty that ye should delight in Him. He Avas desjnsed 
and rejected of men, a man of pains, and ac(|uaintcd with grief.” 
In Him who “shall not break a bruised rcetl and shall not ijucnch 
the dimly burning wick” are exalted all the lowly and dcspiseil of 
earth. In the second part of the book of Isaiah, the prophet identi- 
lied Israel with the Servant of God. As such the je^vish people 
would spread the rule of universal peace. “It is too sliglit a tiling 
for your being my servant that I should but raise up the tribe of 
Jacob and restore the survivors of Israel; so I wiW make you a light 
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of the nations, that A 4 y salvation may reach to the ends of the 
earth.” Israel’s nationhood, its selection, by God, was recognized 
and proclaimed, not as an end in itself, but as the means to a 
greater universal end. Nationalism became relativized, subservient 
to a goal embracing the whole of mankind, but it remained domi- 
nant with the Jews and determined even their univcrsalistic con- 
ceptions. Some of the post-biblical teachers regarded war and 
strife as evil in themselves, and the use of the weapons of warfare 
as a sign of spiritual weakness. They rejected national independ- 
ence, and condemned all the efforts to re-create a Jewish state. Tlie 
redactor of the Mishnah, Jehiida I, {ca. a.d. 135-220), one of the 
most venerable teachers of Judaism, even wanted to abolish the 
fast held annually on the ninth day of the month of Ab, the day of 
Jerusalem’s destruction, the great national and religious day of 
commemoration, in order to destroy all memories of Jewish in- 
dependence; Init these teachings were exceptional. Generally A 4 cs- 
sianism ^vith the Jews in later times expressed a more exclusive 
notion of national aspiration. 


7 

Undoubtedly, however, the evolution of Jewish nationalism led 
them from a primitive and exclusive concept to a more spiritual and 
universal one, which found its most powerful expression in the 
Prophetic writings. The teachings of Jesus were in this line. Plis 
words were couched in terms understood by all the Jews of his 
time filled with tiie feverish expectation of the coming of a A'lcs- 
siah. Christianity, as expressed in the preaching of Jesus and in the 
lives of his first followers, was pure Jewish Adessianism. The appel- 
lation Christos is the translation of the Hebrew word iimshiab in 
the Greek Scptiiagint. Apart from the unique personality revealed 
in the Gospels, the teaching of Jesus was determined by Jewish 
tradition. He demanded the deed and the decision. With a relent- 
less passion and severity he rejected all compromises and conces- 
sions. The surrender of all natural tics was demanded when the 
fuKillnicnt of God’s will was at stake. The poor and the justifica- 
tion of the poor had their place in his teaching as in the Prophets 
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and Psalms. Like them he insisted on a religion of the heart aitil I'c- 
jeeted outer forms of sacrifice and religious ol)scrvnnce. Lilcc all 
teachers of tlic written tradition, “the law anti iLe propiiets,” lie 
desired to expand the written wort! rlirougli oral reaching, to 
make clear the deeper meaning of the past. 1 le came, “not: to over- 
throw the law nor the prophets, but to fiillill.” 

Like every Messianic preacher, he did nor repeal or lighten coin- 
mandnientsj on the contrary, he preaclietl the aggravation of 
duties in view of the approacli of the Kingdom. 'Fhe nearer the 
Kingdom was, the greater was the need for repentance and for a 
righteous life, to prepare for its appearance and to c(unpel its 
coming. His prayer sounded in tlic ancient words, “I lailowcd be 
TJiy name. I'hy Kingdom come. Th_y -will be done.” He did not 
from the beginning consider himself the A'lessiah, but the conscious- 
ness grew in him that he would soon return as the Messiah atid in- 
augurate the Kingdom of God. He anti his follo\vefs weve certain 
about its immediacy. Tiis ethical tcadtiitg was an interim ecidc 
focused on the short intcrrcgmim heiween the pre-A lessianic aiul 
the new age. For Jesus, as for the Propiicts, tlte Kingdom was 
linked with the central position of Israel. I lis preaclung rcfcrretl 
only to Israel, which for him rcmainetl the chief vehicle of tlic 
coming of the Messianic age (Matthew 10: 5-6, in connection with 
Matthew 10:23). 

The history of Christianity began with rile failure of the King- 
dom to appear within the expected short time. With it the teaching 
of Jesus faded more and more into the background, and Christol- 
ogy, death and resurrection as lasting witnesses of the approaching 
Kingdom, came to the fore. Even Paul scarcely refers to the teach- 
ing of the one whom he had never heard. At this point, Christiaiiity 
as a new religion broke definitely with Jutlaism. From Judaism it 
accepted the conception of history as a plan of salvation, as an 
evolution in time, but, since the decisiv^c event in history had al- 
ready happened (only its recurrence was still to come), it efTccted 
a withdrawal from time, which became for it temporality. Ail 
time turned into a mere interval between Jesus and his return. For 
coming generations only the example remained. 

The other definite break with the Jewish tradition was the 
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univcrsalisni of Christianity. This universalism was not yet to be 
found in the teaching of Jesus; it became manifest in the epistles of 
Paul, and even then hesitantly In the famous chapters 9-1 1 of 
the Ppistlc to the Romans, Paul discussed the relations between 
Jews and Gentiles, whom in a Hellenistic world he called Greeks. 
The discussion moves' on in a traditional Jewish way by continu- 
ous reference to tire Jewish scriptiurcs and by their interpretation. 
The turning point comes when, in contradiction to the teaching 
of Jesus, Paul proclaimed that “Christ marks the termination of 
law,” and put in the place of the teaching of Jesus tlie new Christol- 
ogy: “For if with your lips you acknowledge the message that 
Jesus is God and with your mind you believe that God raised him 
from the dead, you will be saved.” Paul knew that to the Israelites 
alone “belong the rights of sonship, God’s glorious presence, the 
divine agreements and legislation, the temple service, the promises, 
and the Patriarchs, and from them physically Christ came. Not 
tliat God’s message has failed. For not everybody who is descended 
from Israel really belongs to Israel, nor are they all children of 
Abraham because they arc descended from him. ... It is nor his 
physical descendants who arc children of God, hut his descendants 
born in fulfillment of the promise who are considered his true 
posterity.” The basis is shifted here from the bond of blood to the 
()ond of spiritual kinship. So, finally, “there is no distinction be- 
tween jew and Greek.” But even the Apostle to the Heathens re- 
minded tlicm that they were only a wild olive shoot grafted on the 
Jewish olive tree. It was not they who supported the root, but the 
root supported them. 

Paul proclaimed tlic power of God for the salvation of everyone 
who has fa’itlt, of the Jew first and then of the Greek (Romans 
i:rd; 2:10; 2:25; 2:28-29; 3:1-3; 4:12-16). The classification of 
men did not depend any more upon physiological facts which can- 
not be cliangcd, but upon individual decision. The great dichotomy 
of mankind according to race into Jews and Gentiles was replaced 
by a dichotomy according to faith into Christians and Pleathcns, a 
division which would dominate the Middle Ages. Nationalism was 
rcpiaccil hy a ju)tcntial universalism. This universalism not only 
went back, however, to Jewish sources and their offspring, Chris- 
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cianity, but was also a product of a similar development: from racial 
nationalism to spiritual univcrsalism throiigb cultural nationalism, 
Avhich can he traced in the evolution of Cireck and Cireco-Roinan 
thought. 


8 

The ancient Greeks had as clear a consciousness {)f their being a 
group difTerent from, and superior to, all other peoples, as diil the 
ancient Hebrews. Their consciousness dates not from the beginning 
of their history, as it did witli t(ic I lehrews, Init grew along with 
their history. The event which stands at the beginning of (ircck 
liistory, the war against Troy, as a comhineil effort of all the Circck 
tribes, did not reveal, in the description of Homer, any conscious- 
ness of a sharp division into Greeks and Barltarians. ’riils conscious- 
ness probably only starred about 600 u.c. At the time of the Persian 
wars the antagonism l)ctwccn Greeks ami Barbarians was projected 
into the past; the Trojan War now appeared as the first great con- 
flict between two worlds difl'crcnt from each other in race ami 
culture, with the Barbarian world irre[)arably inferior to the 
Greek. A. name for the M'holc Greek conimiiiury, correspomling to 
a consciousness of their unity, seems to have ilevcloped later than 
the term ^‘I)arl)arians” for all the mm-firecks. M’he names of “1 Icl- 
Icnca” and “ndlas” for tl\e whole nation are not found before 
700 H.c.''’ Here, too, the opposition to something outside the group 
seemed first to have aroused the realisation of its own cohesion. 

As far as the existing literature allows the comparison, the Greek 
dichotomy of mankind into Greeks and Barbarians was more tlras- 
tic chan the similar Hebrew division into Jews ami Gentiles. The 
Greek idea of the chosen people had not the religious fervor of the 
Jewish idea, but it was also devoid of the moderating corrective of 
the Jewish faith that all men had been created by one God and that 
every man had been created in His image. Therefore the contempt 
shown l)y the Greeks for the Barl)arians appears harsher, ami more 
lacking in any touch of humanity, tiian the Jewish diU’erentiation 
from the Gentiles. 

As with the Jews, this consciousness of a diirercmiation pcrvadctl 
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'.ill members of the Greek people. It became with tlicin a true na- 
tional sentiment, in no way restricted to the nobles or to the literati. 
Thus all Greeks were declared free, not like all Barbarians subject 
to a tyrannical king. The racial differentiation went much farther 
than u'ith the Jews: it involved elements unknown to the Hebrews, 
as strong physical discrepancies (the Barljarians generally were de- 
picted as extremely ugly and deformed) ai\d a far-rcacliing intel- 
lectual and cultural distinction (by reason of which the possibility 
of rational tliinking and ethical acting was reserved to the Greeks 
alone). Sometimes the Greeks cxprcs.sed an unbridled and violent 
contempt surpassing the mo.st chaiivii^tic utterances of modern 
nationalism. ^ 6 ? O 7 / 

In the period of Greece’s great philosopncrs and dramatists, per- 
petual hostility and warfare between Greeks and Barbarians were 
regarded as something natural and justified. From the horrors of 
the intcr-Hellcnic Peloponnesian War the thought of Plato turned 
to tlic prai.se of the accepted war between Barbarians and Greeks, 
In flic fifth book of his Rcp 7 ibUc^ Socrates pi*otc.stcd again.st war- 
fare among Greeks, and against their being made slaves by other 
Greeks {liepubUc, 4(J9b-47ic). lie distinguished wars among 
Greeks from wars between Greeks and Barbarians even by the 
names: he called tiic inccr-Hcllcnic war which means fac- 

tion; the war between Greeks and Barbarians itoXsjro?, true war. 
“We shall then say that Greeks fight and wage war with Barbar- 
ians, and Barbarians with Greeks, and arc enemies by nature 
(^uffei TToXsj^.ioi), and that war i.s the fit iiame for tins emniry and 
hatred. Greeks, however, we shall say, are still by nature the 
friends of Greeks when they act in this way, but that Greece is 
sick in chat ease and divided by faction, and faction is the name we 
muse give to that enmity.” In ca.se of such a “faction,” Socrates 
recomnicndcd that cveiy effort .should be made to arrive at a recon- 
ciliation and to avoid the annihilation of the enemy, whereas in 
the ease of a real war, that is a war between Greek and Barbarian, 
the complete subjugation of the enemy down to their abduction 
into slavery and their annihilation was permissible and advisable. 
From this Platonic ilefinition of the relations ()ctwccn Greeks and 
Barbarians there was only one short step to their eternal warfare, 
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which afccrwiirds botli Isocnitcs and Livy proclaimed necessary.'' 

Aristotle went even farther by giving e(iuivalent: values to the 
words “tii'oeks” and “frcciiien,” and “liaiharians” and “slaves,” 
and by considering this division to be so tlesrincd for eternity by 
nature. He quoted with approval the verses of I'airipiiles in his 
’Ipbi^aihi in Aniis: “Right it is tliat l lelleiies rule narharians, nor 
that alien yoke rest on Hellenes, Mother. 'They he boiulmen, we he 
freeborn folk.” And he went on to .say that this implietl that 
Barbarian and slave were the same in nature. “But is there anyone 
thus intended by nature to l)e a slave and for whom such a condi- 
tion is expedient and right or rather is not all slavery a violation of 
nature? There is no difhciilcy in answering this c|uestion on grounds 
both of reason and of fact.” It is true that Aristotle did not adduce 
any real proofs of reason or fact to contradict the vSophist po- 
sition of the natural equality of all men, hut rather asserted that 
“from the hour of their birth some arc marked out for subjection, 
others for rule. . . . I'he lower sort arc by nature slaves and it is 
better for them as for all inferior that they should he under the 
rule of the master. ... It is clear then, that some men are by 
nature free and others slaves, and for this latter slavery is both 
expedient and right.” Aristotle put forwanl a moral jiistilication 
for Hellenic world imperialism l)y regarding the enslavement of 
the Barbarians as in their interest.’" I lellas would be capable of 
shouldering the Greek man’s burden of “ruling all mankind if it 
attains constitutional unity.” 

A Greece united to rule mankind was never adneveil. With all 
their fierce nationalist ideology the Greeks never developed into a 
nation in the modern .sense.”” The desire for the formation of a 
Greek national state never became a force in their history. 'They 
were conscious of their cultural and racial unity, hut they very 
rarely drew any political conclusions frtMU it. I ierodorus spoke 
of tlic “kinship of all Greeks in blood and speech, and the shrines 
of gods and the sacrifices that we have in common, autl the likeness 
of our way of life” in a pas.sage in which the Athenians assured 
the Lacedemonians that they would not make an alliance with the 
Persians against tlie Spartans— although they pointotl out that it 
“was most human that the Lacedemonians should fear our making 
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nn ngrccmcnt with the foreigner.” The racial and cultural kinship 
was invoked to explain why the Athenians would nor ally them- 
selves with the Persians against the Spartans, although the Spartans 
wei'C not expected to hold the same view; but it is characteristic 
that even here the kinship was advanced only as a second reason, 
whereas the “first and ciuefest” reason Svas given as the feeling of 
vengeance of the Athenians agjiinst the Persians for having burnt 
and destroyed the temples of the Athenian gods. Thus a }iolitical 
nationalism remained unknown to the Greeks; their loyalty was 
clue first and foremost to their city-state, which very often found 
itself in the most bitter warfare with other Greek city-states, and 
allied or thought of allying itself with non-Greeks against other 
Greeks. Thci'c was a strong patriotic love for the native soil which 
found its expression especially in many passages of Euripides, but 
it was the soil of the city and the city-state to which all love was 
directed. 

In the time of the Persian Wars, however, Greece, under the 
threat of common danger, almost united for dcfeiiKc, This patri- 
otism of the Persian Wars, predated into a reinterpretation of the 
war against Troy, reverberated tlirough li'uripklcs' Iphigenh in 
Anlis, when to Agamemnon, willing to sacrifice her in order that 
Hellas might he free, Iphigcnia answered: 

My body unto Hellas 1 resign, 
Sacrifice me, raze ye Troy; for this through all the ages is 
A'ly memorial: children, marriage, glory — all are mine in this! 

The common jiatriotic feeling of the Persian Wars, however, soon 
passed, and was followed immediately by a growing hatred and 
hostility among the Greek cities. 

9 

The objective basis of Greek national feeling was very slight. It 
consisted largely in the Delphic Ampbictyon and in the Olympic 
Games. Delphi was for the Greeks the navel of the world, and the 
association of Greek communities around the shrine of Delphi 
included relatively distant communities, but never the whole of 
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Greece. It WHS a religious Panhellcnic syml)C)l; hue side l>y side with 
it the parcicularist religions and sanctuaries continued unimpaired. 
Perhaps the Olympic Games were even a stronger I^anhcllenic 
symbol. During the athletic contests and the displays of Greek 
poetry, music, dances, dramas, and statues, “the sentiment of Pan- 
hcllenism so often forgotten awoke in its strength” for a short 
week every four years. Until later times only Greeks were ad- 
mitted to the Olympic Games. The sentiment of the common 
heritage of Greek civilization overcaiiie at Olympia the intense 
particularism which otherwise dominated Greek life, and it sur- 
vived in the Olympic Games even the overthrow of Greek inde- 
pendence. 

The number and power of those manifestations of a common 
nationality were, however, few. Greek interstate law was much 
less developed than international law is today. The Greek city- 
states even failed to cooperate in such essential matters as tlie 
building of good roads, the maintenance of safe communication 
between neighboring city-states, and the agreement on a common 
calendar.'*'* The cities dated their years hy their own magistrates 
aiul began the years at dilTcrcnt times, causing thercl)y a “terrible 
confusion.” The “clumsy dating by Olympiails” was proposeil l)y 
Timaeus of Tauronicniuiii after 264 b.c., l)ut never generally ac- 
cepted. A Greedf was a foreigner in every other (ircek city than 
his own, and only by special agreement in each case were special 
rights, immunities, and citizenship granted. I'.ven the sentimental 
feeling of kinship was in no way general, and for long periods it 
gave way to a bitter feeling of estrangement anti hostility. There 
was no general tendency to change the situation. Nationalism in 
the modern sense remained unknown to the Greeks. 

To the Athenians every non-Attic Greek tlialect seemed l)ar- 
baroUvS. They proudly believed themselves to have no admixture of 
barbarian or non-Athenian Greek blood. When Thucydides, 
Euripides, or Isocrates wished to bestow high praise upon the 
Athenians, be called them autochthonous. They were supposed not 
to have immigrated into Attica, a laml never conquered nor in- 
habited by any people except the Athenians, ydio according to the 
legend had sprung from the soil.'" In Pericles’ famous Funeral 
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Oration, Thucydides spoke of “this land of ours, in which the 
same people have never ceased to dwell in an unbroken line of suc- 
cessive generations.” In his Constitution of Athens, XLII, Aris- 
totle stated that political rights belonged only to those whose 
parents on both sides were citizens. An old law had restricted 
citizenship to men who were natives of Attica both on the father’s 
and on the mother’s side. No marriage was valid except between 
the sons and dauglitcrs of citizens. During the Persian Wars this 
law had been allowetl to lapse.” It was revived under Pericles 
(451 n.c.) to maintain the “faniily-Iikc character” of the city-state. 
The citizenship of all the citizens was scrutinized, and, according to 
a report, of 14,000 citizens who applied for a share in the distribu- 
tion of corn in a year of scarcity, no fewer than 4,750 were struck 
off the list.”” 

The contempt which the Athenians felt for Barbarians was at 
times at least equaled by their hatred of the Spartans. The chorus 
in The Achernians, by Aristophanes, expressed the general public 
t)pinion wlien it shouted against Dicaeopolis; 

AVc’ll not hear yc; your alliance with the worst of enemies, 

With the wicked hated Spartans, avc’11 avenge it and chastise. . . . 
Don’t imagine to cajole us with your arguments and fetches; 

You confess you made a peace with those abominable wretches. 
Die.-. Well, the very Spartans even, — I’ve even niy doubts and 
scruples whether 

They’ve been totally to blame in ev’ry instance, altogether. 
Chorus'. Not to blame in every instance! Villain, vagabond, how 
dare ye, 

Talking treason to our faces, to suppose that avc should spare yc.“'' 

As vengeful and more pathetic was Andromache’s outcry against 
the Spartans: 

O yc in all folk’s eyes most loathed of men, 

Dwellers in Sparta, senates of treachery, 

Princes of lies, weavers of webs of guile, 

Thoughts crooked, wholesome never, devious all,— 
j\ crime is your supremacy in Greece! 
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Whnf vilcncss lives nor with you? — swnrnung murders? 
Govecousness? Convicted linrs, saying 
This with the tongue, while still your hearts mean that, 
Now ruin sci/c ye! 

Peleus in the same drama at least granrotl military prow'css to tlic 
Spartans: 


... If spear-renown 
And battle fame he ta’eii from Sparta’s sons, 

In all else are ye meanest of mankind.'” 

Rut Thucydides even doiilitcd flieir eagerness for (jattle, quoting 
the Athenians saying “and danger the Lacedemonians generally 
court as little as possible.” 

The first protest against the narrow racial view of the Cj recks 
tov'aj'ds the barbarians was voiced ii\ Athens in the fifth century 
B.c. The Sophists broke through the narrow-mindedness of llcl- 
Icnistic nationalism and proclaimcil flic equality of men by nature. 
For them force and convcniion were responsible for the division 
of men into freemen and slaves. Nobody was a slave by nature, all 
men were akin; it was the individual worthiness which shoiihl ile- 
cide man’s condition in life. Against this incipient humanitarian 
feeling in Greece, Pkiro and Aristotle rose in sharp opposition. 
Plato’s RciwMic jircachcd the absohito precedence of the state 
over the individual and the sharp division of the popnhnion into 
cla.sscs united only in their comiium devotion to the welfare of the 
state. This state, an idcali/ation of a closed and authoritarian state, 
could, notwithstanding its ethical rational foundation, he called a 
AlWtardes{yotie^'^ Aristotle argued directly against the Sophists in 
the passage (juoted that GrexT's and Barbarians nxTo dilfcrcnt by 
nature and that slavery was an institutiiin imposed by nature, im- 
mutable and benevolent. The main current of Ci'cck political 
thought, both with the loading p(nlost)phcrs and with the general 
public, remained aloof from himumitarian ideals down to the end 
of the fourth century h.c.'“ 

Plato aiul Aristotle summed up the old (b’cek city-state patrioi- 
isin and Hellenistic racial nationalism, in a more uncompromising 
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form riv.ui ever before. Once more the ideal of Greek political life 
burst forth into a dazzling flame of triumphant brilliancy. But it 
was an afterglow. As so often in history, the last and greatest ex- 
ponents of a dying ideal clung to it more fervently, since they felt 
if undermined by a changing reality. The expansion of trade, grow- 
ing travel facilities, a much closer contact with and better knowl- 
ctlgc of barbarian peoples, had widened the horizon of the Greeks 
since the Pei'sian Wars. The enlightenment, spread by the teach- 
ings of the Sophists, had started the emancipation of the individual 
from family and clan traditions, and the loosening of the ties of the 
city community. It had prepared the ground for a community of 
individuals held together by intellectual instead of by tribal or local 
Ixmds. J^lato and Aristotle were singing the .svvan.song of the Greek 
polls aitd exclusiveness at the very time when this poiis approached 
its end. Aristotle was the tutor of Alexander, who in his short but 
portentous career destroyed the independence of the Greek city- 
states, the racial exclusivity of the Greeks, and the aloofness of 
l lellcnic civilization. 


lO 

In the spring of 334 «.c., Alexander the Great crossed into Asia 
Aknor. He came there imbued with traditional Greek civilization. 
At the site of 1 roy lie as.snnicd the sJiicld Avhidi was supposed to 
have been that of Achilles, and he sacrificed to the Ilian Athena. 
When he died eleven years later, he left a changed world in which 
Greek traditional civilization held an entirely different place. Greek 
political thought had remained indissolubly tied to the city. Un- 
limited expansion seemed to contradict the Greeks* idea of form 
and of finircncss. Alexander’s dream of a world empire was un- 
Greek in its origin. It made way for the transformation of the sharp 
division between Greeks and Barbarians into an ecumenic uni- 
vcrsalism.''"’ 

Isocrates had already urged upon Philip not only the unification 
of the Greeks but the spread of Greek civilization outside Greece 
by the conquest of the Barbarians. “I assert that it is incumbent 
upon you to work for the good of the Hellenes, io reign as king 
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over the Mnccdonirtns, and to extend your [)owcr over the greatest 
possible number of the Barbarians. lu)r if you do these things, all 
men will be grateful to you: the Hellenes for your kindness to 
them; the iVIacedonians if you reign over them, not like a tyrant, 
bur like a king; and the rest of the nations, if by your haiuls they 
arc dclivcrcil from barltaric despotism ami are brought under the 
protection of Mellas.”’"' y\s yVlexander crosseil into y\sia twelve 
years later he did it as executor of the Panhellenic idea, as a legend- 
ary descendant of yVchilles. But soon he outgrew the Panhellenic 
mission. According to tradition, the idea of world sovereignty 
came to him when he cut the Gortlian Knot, and a few' years later, 
at Ecbatana, “the Panhellciiic campaign \vas a thing of the past.” 
The conquest of the w'orld would have been, however, only of 
passing importance if Alexander the Great had not been guideil by 
a new^ idea of humanity which made not only the Panhellcnic basis 
of his campaign but also the whole traditional (ireck concept of 
nationalism a thing of the past. 

A new^ meaning of the words “Greek” and “Barbarian” seemed 
implictl in the famous passage in the /’/r/zegyr/ev/v where Isocrates 
said in praivSc of yVrhens, “So far has our city distanceil the rest of 
mankind in thought and in speech that her pupils have hecoine the 
teachers of the rest of the world; and she has brought it about 
that the name ‘Hellenes’ sugge.srs no longer a race hut an intelli- 
gence, and that the title ‘Mellenes’ is applied rather to those wdio 
share our culture than to those who share a common blood.” 
Many have seen in this passage a plea for the admission of the 
Barbarians into a new cultural comnuiniiy not based on blood ties. 
Julius juthner rightly pointed out*"' that such an interpretation 
would contradict the opinions generally professed by Isocrates. 
He did not wish to admit Barbarians w'ho hail accepted CJteck 
civili/.ation as Hellenes and to put them on an cijual footing, but 
he introduced for the first time Greek or, better, Attic civilization 
as a necessary clement for everyone wishing to regard Iiimself as 
Greek. An uneducated Greek was like a Barbarian. The necessity 
of the blood tie was not relinquished, l)\it the cultural element w'as 
stressed as being at least as important as the racial element, h'or 
Isocrates, this was tantamount to the demand that all ( b'cece shoukl 
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accept the cultural hegemony of Athens. The new emphasis upon 
the cultural basis of Greek nationalism, however, opened the pos- 
sibility not only of regarding the uneducated Greek as a Barbarian 
but also of regarding the educated Barbarian as a Greek, especially 
when he had accepted and assimilated the fullness of Attic civiliza- 
tion, This cojichision was well beyojid Isocrates himself; it was 
only reached after Alexander’s conquest of the Bast. 

According to tradition Alexander, disregarding his teacher Aris- 
totle, decided in Asia upon a new imperial aim: to unite the men 
of the earth in a new peaceful order based not upon tics of blood 
but upon the coiuinunity of spirit and civilization. He prepared 
the soil for the new universalistic philosophy of the Stoic school, 
as told by Plutarch in his De Fortum Alexmidri: “The much ad- 
mired Republic of Zeno, the founder of the Stoic sect, may be 
summed up in this one main principle: that all tlie inhabitants of 
this world of ours sliould not live differentiated by their respective 
rules of justice into separate cities and conmuinitics hut that we 
should consider all men to be of one community and one order 
common to all. . . . This Zeno wrote, giving shape to a dream or, 
as it were, shadowy picture of a well-ordered and plrilosophic com- 
monwealth; but it was Alexander who gave effect to the idea. For 
Alexander did not follow Aristotle’s advice to treat the Greeks as 
if he were their leader, and other peoples as if he were 

their master, Ssutcotcko?; to have regard for the Greeks as for 
friends and kindred, but to conduct himself toward other peoples 
as though they were plants or animals; for to do so would have 
been to cumber his leadership with numerous battles and banish- 
ments and festering seditions. But as he believed that he came as a 
heaven-sent governor to all, and as a mediator for the whole world, 
those whom he could not persuade to unite with him he conquered 
by force of arms, and he brought together into one body, all men 
everywhere, uniting and mixing in one great loving-cup, as it 
were, men’s lives, their characters, their marriages, their very 
habits of life. He bade them all consider as their fatherland the 
whole inhabited earth, ns their stronghold and protection his camp, 
as akin to them all good men, and as foreigners only the wicked; 
they should not distinguish between Grecian and foreigner by 
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Grecian cloak and targe or sciinitar aiul jacket; but: the distinguish- 
ing mark of the Grecian should be seen in virtue and that of tiie 
foreigner in inujuity; clothing and foot!, niarriage anti manner of 
life they should regard as common to all, lieing blendeil into one 
by ties of I)]ood and cluldren.” As a result of Alexander’s atti- 
tude the universalistie j)hilosophy of the Stoics laid a practical ex- 
ample set before it, aiul the diffusion of a uniform civili/.ation 
throughout die then known work) w'as made possible. 

The cultural exchange with the pliilosophies and religions of 
Asia and kgypt led to a revaluation of the barbarians, comparable 
to Eufope’s discovery of the ‘'Chinese Sage” in the eighteenth 
century. With diffusion throughout the Orient Cireek civili/.ation 
was no longer regarded as racial but as universal. Ifverybotly deeply 
steeped in Greek civili/ation was now accepted as a “Greek.” 
In such soil Stoic philosophy coiikl develop and teach that all edu- 
cated and worthy men were members of a MMirld-embnicing com- 
munity. Greek became the universal language of the educateil 
classes everywhere, so tlvat Cicero could claim “Graeca leguntur 
in omnibus fere gentibus.” The Greek civilization was reganled as 
a rational and luiman civilization, which correspoiuled to the 
rational human mind irre.spectivc of its otigin.s or tratlitions." 'I'hc 
center of gravity laul shifieil from a racial to a cultural conscious- 
ness, as it had in a similar development, although through a dif- 
ferent process, with the jews. As with the jews, the ethnic charac- 
ter of the group remained; but the Greek and Ilelirew spirit be- 
came of importance to world history primarily in its universalistie 
form. Upon it Western civilization was founded: it lived in the 
Roman Empire, in Christianity, and in Islam. y\ll the great turning 
points in the history of Western humanity started iiy, and ex- 
pressed themselves in, a reinterpretation of the inheritance from 
Hellas and Judea. The two ethnic groups — racially intcrniingiing 
with many alien races — continued to exist and underwent in the 
age of nationalism a transformation of their own nationalism; they 
became of fundamental importance to humanity by the very fact 
that they had surmounted their ancient narrow nationalism, in 
their iinivensalistic message which meant not jew or Gentile, Greek 
or barbarian, but man and humanity. 



CHAPTER III 

Rome and the Middle Ages 
The Universal Tradition 


Montes ct colics, silviiccjuc ci: nuininii, fontes, 

Pnici'uptue nipcs punter Viillesque prol'uiulue, 

Francoruni lugctc genus, quod nuinere (diristi 
Iiupcrio ccisuin iacct ecce in pulvere mersiiin. . . . 

rioruit cgregiuni cliu'o diadeiiintc rcgnuni, 

Princeps unus erat, populius <|uoi]Uc suhilicus iiiuis; 

Lex siiiml et index totas ornaverat uiLes, 

Pax cives tenuit, viltus extenuit hostes. . . . 

Indiiperator ibi prorsus lam ncnio putntvu', 

Pro re|rc cst re^niliis, pro regno fraginina regni, 

Consiliis crebris quacnmtiu* furia nocendi, 

Conventu assidiio populantur iiira salntis. . . . 

Quid faciant populi, qiios ingens alluit Mistci*, 

Quos Remis Rhodaiuisque rigani: Ligcnisve l^ulusvc; 

Quo.s oinncs duduin tciuiit concordm nexos, 

Focdcrc nunc rupto divortin niesia fatigunt. 

r'loi'us Liigduncnsis, Querela dc divisicjnc imperii (H43) /\'loiiuv/c 7 }M 
Qer'ii/mine Historica, Poetac Lacini Aevi (larolini, vol. II, pp. 55{;--564. 
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When fhc Roniiui Empire became heir to the universal imperial 
idea of Alexander, the civilization of Hellenism became the cul- 
tural foundation for the new political unity. The genius of Greece 
fused with the genius of Latium, and their synthesis prepared the 
way for the vspread of, and finally for their amalgamation with, 
the genius of Israel in its imivcrsalistic form. I-Iowever, the unity 
of Greece and Latium did not outlast the early Middle Ages; both 
remained Christian, but they developed in entirely dilferent ways. 
In the AVest, Roma Acterna continued, in a new Latinity under 
rJtc Popes, the traditions of imperial Rome; in the East, Constanti- 
nople, the new Rome of the Emperors, in many ways the legitimate 
heir to Roman constitutional and legal conceptions, found its 
basis in Grecian inheritance. With all their immense cultural in- 
tensity the Greeks never had the political energy of tlic Romans. 
They were unable to impose their language upon tlie races perme- 
ated with their civilization, whereas the Romans assimilated the 
peoples of Gaul, of the Iberic peninsula and of northern Africa, 
in a way comparable only to the surprisingly fast cultural and 
political conquests which the Arabs made in the seventh century, 
transmitting not only their faith but their language to the peoples 
of Syria, Egypt, and northern Africa, who willingly accepted 
them. 

The city-state of Rome, having established its hegejnony over 
the whole of Italy in the third century b.c., started in the second 
century u.c. to develop into a world power. In 146 Scipio 
Acmiliaiius Africaiius the Younger destroyed Carthage, and Africa 
became a Roman province; in the same year Corinth and the 
whole of Greece fell to Rome. It was organized as a dependency 
of the Roman province of Macedonia which had been constituted 
in 148, twenty years after the Macedonian monarchy had been 
ended by the Roman victory at Pydna, won by the fatlicr of 
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Scipio Africamis the Younger, who himself pnrvicip;U:cd in that 
battle as a young man. Throngli titosc victories Rome liecamc t(ic 
licit to Greek and Semitic power in the Alcditerninean. 1 he fol- 
lowing century, at the end of which Gaesar coiujuercd and 

founded Roman colonies at Corinth and Carthage, saw the cultural 
influence of Greece and of the Semitic world penetrare and trans- 
fortu Roman life. While Rome overpowered Greece and the 
Semitic Ilellcnr/.cd Cast politically, it was culturally coiupicrctl 
hy these older civilizations, now in their later universalistic form, 

It was nr the time and in tlie circle of Scipio Africanus the 
Younger tfiat Greek jihilosopliy and learning were for the fii’st 
time cntluisinstically rcceiveil hy the educated youth of Rome, 
Greek learning reached Rome, tlirough men like Panaetius and 
the historian Polylmis, in its Stoic form. I'rom the beginning the 
Stoics had been cosmopolitan. “'The political theory of the early 
Stoic school agreed with the Aristotelian in the lielicf that man 
was a social animal and that his activities must be directed to the 
betterment of the social group to which he lielonged. Ihit stoicism 
abandoned c<»mplcrcly the city-state, springing from it: to the 
concept of 0 world-srarc in which all men were fellow citizens. 
‘We do not dwell in separate cities or denies, each group bounded 
off by its own rules of justice; Init we consider that all men arc 
fellow dciiicsmen and fellow citizens, and that: life is one and the 
universe one’ (von Arnim, Stoicormu vumnni /’r<7g. I. no. 262). 
To Zeno the reformed polh of Plato was ‘laughable,’ ” ' Cicero 
fells us that at that time the Greek (and that means the Stoic) 
system of education became a most powerful factor in the forma- 
tion of the mind of the upper-class youth in Rome. “I'or it was 
indeed no little rivulet hut a whole broad stream of culture anti 
learning that llowcd from Greece into our city.”" 

Willie the Greek .Stoics* brought to Rome has been defined by 
Cicero as bn/mnitns. The Romans rccciveil Greclc Icni'ning and 
Greek language and grew by it into something jicciiliatly Roman 
and at the same time universal, d'hey molded it into the plasticity 
of the Latin language, developed chrougii the creative genius of 
Catullus, Cicero and Luemius in the time of Oicsiir, and of 
Horace, Ovid, and Virgil in the time of Augustus. I'he W'ord 
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hii'iiimiitcis itself was in its new meaning an originally Roman word 
to which no close f):irnllcl existed in the Greek language. It came 
to mean in Rome the Greek paideia, culture in the sense of Isoc- 
I’ates, the tehned manner, tiic benevolent attitude, the cultivated 
ap[)rcciarion of the lieautiful which distinguished the Greek from 
the barbarian, lliis meanhtg was combined with the meaning of 
the Greek word pbilmnbropeiffj love of man, so that hmimmtas 
came to mean a compound of the qualities of the human and the 
humane, that (juality whicli makes man a man, “quiddicas qua homo 
cst quod cst.” Under Stoic influences it became both an individual 
norm that man might become a real man, might cultivate the 
human in himself; and, at the same time, a universal norm, the 
consciousness of the human quality commoji to all human beings, 
the oneness of humanity.'' 

This new meaning of bjimmittas found its outward expression 
in the Roman knipire which Caesar founded by hi.s‘ revival of the 
idea of Alexander. Alexander’s march into the East was equalled 
by Caesnt’s march into the West. Their routes of conquest met 
in h-gypt, the westernmost of Alexander's triumphs, and the east- 
ernmost of Cac.sar’s. 'fo Caesar, as to Alexander, ciri;ienship or 
race made no difference; obedience brought fair and equal treats 
nient.'^ 

7'lic century of Caesar, filled with die horrors of civil war, 
brought to all Mediterranean countries, ruthlessly and brutally 
exploited by Rome, a period of suffering and cliaos. Rome herself 
and civilization seemed doomed. The desire to withdraw from the 
world, the expectation of an impending catastrophe, and the long- 
ing for the miracle of Messianic delivery, spread throughout the 
AdediteiTaiiean. Horace bewailed in his Sixteenth Epodc tiie iron 
age which had come, and which would render the site of Rome 
desolate once more. He asked men to leave hearth and home and 
flee to the Happy Islands beyond the ocean, never to return until 
every law of nature was changed. Virgil answered him in his 
famous Fourtli Eclogue, in wJiich he opposed to the picture of 
desolation the hope of a newly rising glorious age, when the 
earth would be released from its continual dread, when the ruler 
should sway a world to which his fathers’ virtues had brought 
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peace. “Behold, how all things exult in tlic age wln’ch is at hand.” 

In January of the year 29 h.c., the temple of Janus in Home was 
closed for the first time in two lunulrcd years. Peace had been 
restored under Gains Octsiviiis, wlio two years later received from 
the Roman Senate the title Augustus. A new era of order aiul 
trainjuillity dawned for the wliole A'lediterranean world. No 
Mninder that Augustus was greeted us the savior of the whole 
human race in the eastern parts of the I'anpii’e — awT’op ko^voG tiov 
avOpdixcav yevouq as an inscription in I lalicntnassos hailed him. In 
those day.s Diodoni.s of Sicily .set out to write the lij'.st World 
History, to describe “die alfairs of the entire world down to his 
own day.” “Under the dominion of Rome the Stoic idea of a 
cosinopolis seemed on the way to becoming an actuality. All man- 
kind was coming to form a ‘common’ civilisation, a ‘common’ 
society, and Diodorus could speak of a ‘common life’ in the sense 
that the wliole iVleditcrrancan world was now interestcti in the 
same things and what benefited one nation was of common value 
to all. The (imitations of t:(ie old city-state, whereliy a man was a 
stranger in any city hut the one of his <»vigin, were gone forever.” 

■ UniversalLsm, the idea of human unity, became the dominant 
note of the linst century of the Roman Idupiro." The conscious- 
nc.ss of a societas ^cnerh huvnwi grew up with Giccro and led to 
the development of a law coimnon to all the people in this society, 
which w’as cotupared to an immense city. 'Phis law was based 
upon reason, which not only by nature was common to all men 
but created also a coimiumity between God and man. “Ut iam 
iiniversus hie immdus .sit una eivitas communis deorum ar(|uc 
hominuin existimanda.” Mcnce men should conceive of this whole 
universe a.s one conimonwcalth of which both gotls and men were 
membcr.s.^ The equality of men followed from these jircmises. 
“We all spring from the same source, have the same origin; no 
man is more noble than another except in so far as the nature of 
one man is more upright and more capaliie of good actions.” “We 
have all had the same number of forefathers; there is no man whose 
first beginning does not transcend memory, The flight of time, 
with its vici-ssitiulcs, has jumbled all such things together and 
Fortune has turned them upside down.” " 
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1 he Renwn Empire under Augustus brought peace to iiian- 
kiiul. ’] he hjuperor became the living symbol of the new world 
civil]/, luion which, according to its philosophers, was based upon 
peace and justice. 'J’hc Romans were proud of Rome’s mission. 
Pliny called Rome “chosen by the providence of the gods to render 
even heaven itself more glorious, to unite the scattered empires of 
the earth, to bestow a polish upon man’s manners, to unite the 
discordant and uncouth dialects of the many different nations, to 
confer the enjoyment of discourse and of civilization upon man- 
kind, to become, in short, the mother country of all nations of 
the earth.” Adore eloquent than the famous verses by Virgil about 
the “nits” of the Romans was the terse exclamation by Tacitus 
more than one hundred years later: “Nam piilsis, quod dei pro- 
hilieaiit, Romanis quid aliud quam bclla omnium inter se gentium 
existent?” Should the Romans be driven out, he asked, what else 
could follow than chaos and universal war? ® 

The Roman Empire had converted the orbis termmm, the whole 
earth, into one city, with a common history in which all partici- 
pated, with a common civilization in which all shared and to 
which all contrilnitcd, with a common law in which the influences 
of Roman, Greek, and Oriental law mingled. The great jurists of 
the second century, Papinian, Ulpian, Panlus, were deeply steeped 
in Stoic philosophy. In their opinions and discussions they adapted 
the ancient barbarian and particularist Roman law to the chang- 
ing ways of a world community. They knew its needs and laws 
on account of their own origin in outlying parts of the Mediter- 
ranean lands. At the same time, the Roman law was humanized 
and universalized. Slavery was no longer recognized, as it had 
been by Aristotle, as a natural institution, but as unnatural. 
“Servitus cst constitutio iuris gentium qua quis dominio alicno 
contra naturam subicitur.” The great jurists developed natural law 
based on reason and equality. It was of the greatest importance 
that in the days of decaying Rome, under Tmperor Justinian, the 
codification of Roman law reverted “to the earlier theory that the 
]M-iticc’s j)owcr was derived from the people, that ali free men were 
equal licfore the law and that law was the science of justice. It 
thus became one of the most powerful factors making for modern 
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liberalism.” The rationalism of law had replaced tribal custom. 

The Roman RinjKTors, striving (at: least in the early centuries) 
for peace and jii.sticc, l)ccamc thus “fathers ol mankind.” I'aiiperors 
and .senators were no longer confined in their origin to Rome or 
to Italy, but: hailed from all parts of the Riiipire. A gradual process 
of extending Roman citi/.enship came to its conclusion when the 
coiistiwtif/ Avfoiihihmi of Kinpcror Caracalla in .\.n. 212 bestowed 
Roman citi/.en.ship upon all free inhabitants of the I'.inpire, and 
when Diocletian abolished at the end (jf the century the privileges 
of Italy and established the eijuality of all jiarts of tlie Rinpire. 
Dio Cassius, who wrote his History of Rome in the days of 
Caracalla, reported that Maecenas hatl advised Augustus to gi'ant 
to all subjects citizenship rights, so that having received equal 
partnership tlicy became faithful ailie.s, and so that inhabiting -with 
the Romans one ami the same city-state, so to speak, they diil .not 
place their own city-state higher than fields or villages. One coni- 
nion fatherland, one common loyalty slH)uld unite mankiml. I'hc 
ideas of the Stoics seemed realized.^ 

The decline and fall of the Roman biiipire was causeil hy the 
fact thatbthe ideas of the Stoics were only iinperfectl)' realized. 
For two reasons the I'anpire did mjt live up to its profcssetl goal 
of a world-state based upon equality. While it was on the one hand 
not large enough, it was in another respect too large. U did not 
include and civilize the hatbarians at its frontiers, and it therefore 
siifTcrcd from theit incursi(»ns. Nor did it integrate and really 
civilize the masses within the Roman i'anpire. It did not find the 
way to make them participate as free citizens in the administration 
of their empire. It had granted citizcnsliip rights and et|uality at 
a moment when citizenship and equality no longer meant much 
in view of the growing despotism of the I'anpcrors and the tlilfej'- 
entiation of the inhabitants into hoiicstivrcs and huvNiiorcs. The 
intellectual flowering of Rome under Cicero and Seneca could, 
with the proclamation of hmnankas^ point the right way; tlic 
organizing- powers of antiquity, the stage of technical development 
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reached were not suflicient to realize its own professed ideals. 

Its civilizaci(Mi, clniniitig to embrace the orhls tcrramf/i, could 
not penetrate more than a vScctioii of it. Democracy, created in 
siiiall city-states, could not be adapted to tile va.stnc.s.s of the 
Ifinpire. Only many ccnrurles later, in our own days, has the 
inarch of technical progress made it objectively possible to unify 
inanlcind without leaving any barbarians at its frontiers or entirely 
outside its orbit. Only after the experiences and experiments in 
democracy anti federation which started in the eighteenth century 
could mankind hope to extend over a world-wide area, closely 
knitted through new inventioas, a system of govcriiineiit which 
would ensure the active participation and equality of all in peace- 
ful coordination, the ideal of pax ct iustitia which the Roman 
Empire in the short time of its flowering strove so imperfectly to 
realize, 

Nevertheless, on account of its univcrsalistic message, the Roman 
ir.mpirc remained for many centuries a great achievement and a 
greacer promise, '('he words of Tacitus aliouc the chaos which 
wouUl follow, should the Romans (God forbid) be expelled, came 
rnic. Even as Jaic as the beginning of the fiftli century, in the full 
decay of the Empire, a Roman poet and a native of southern Gaul, 
Claudius Riitilius Naniiuianus, sang the praise of the dying Empire 
in unforgettable verses. After all the civil wars, after tlie sack of 
Rome by y\laric and the Goths, the poet maintained his faith in 
the resurrection of Rome and that pagan Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion 'against which the Christian Emperors published edict after 
edict from Constantinople. 

Exaudi, regina tui pulchcrrima mundi, 

Inter sidcrcos Roma rcccpta polos! 

Exaudi, genitrix hominum genitrixque deorum, 

Non procul a caclo per tua teinpla sumus. 

To caniinus, senipcrqiic, sinent diiin fata, canemus; 

Sospes nemo potest immemor esse tui, . . . 

Fccisti patrinm diversis genribus unaiii; 

Profiiit injustis re doininantc capi. 

Dumquc offers victis proprii consortia juris, 
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Urbcfii fccisti (]uod priiis orl)is cnir. . . . 

Tu i|iKK]uc, Icgifcris numclum coinplcMi iriuinpliis, 

I'ocdcrc coninuini viverc ciincru fiiL-is, . . . 

Oninirt |)crpcruo.s qunc .scrvsiot siilcni nioiiis 
Nuliuin vidcnint pnicliriits iiiijK’nimi. 

Throughout the ensuing “Diirk Ages” the iiiemory of the short 
llowcring of the Ronuin If.tiijurc, ol its reign of pence niid justice, 
remained the liglu- and the hope, until at the thresliold of a new 
epoch, summing up the past, looking towards the future, Dante 
{II Coiwhio, IV, 5, 3) once more praised tlie Llanpire: “Ne ’1 
inondo non fu inai ne sara si pcrfetranientc disposto, come allora 
che alia voce d’ un solo principc del roman popolo e comclandatore 
fii ordinato, siccome rcstinionin Luca Ifvangelista, If perd pace 
universale era per tutto, che mai piu non fu ne fia: che la nave della 
umana compagnia dirirtamente per dolce cammino a tlebito potto 
corroa.” Never was the world so perfectly ordered, never tlid the 
ship of mankind steer so safely aiul sweetly to the destined port, as 
at che time when, as Dame poinicil out, the rule of Augustus 
coii\cided with the birth of (ihrisr. 

•> 

The univcrsalism of die Knipirc, which was rooted in 1 Tellenistic 
civilization but devoid of the exclusiveness of the Cii'cck state, 
prepared the soil for die univcrsalism of Christianity, which was 
rooted in Judaism hut devoid of die exclusiveness of Israel, d'he 
Christians regarded themselves as the continuation of Israel, the 
chosen race, the true fulfillment of Isracrs history, and at the same 
time a.s a new people, a new race. They applied to themselves the 
terms of “people,” “nation,” or “race”; Init clearly tluise words 
no longer had any nationalistic meaning. In the First Ifpistlc of 
Peter, 2:9, the Christians are addressed as “the choseit race (Yevo?), 
a royal priesthood, a holy nation (eOvo? ■* pt^ciiliar people 

(Xaoi;).” Ifuscbiiis declared that “when the advent of our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, recently shone forth on all men, it was confessedly 
a new race (veov eOvo?) which has thus appeared in such numliers, 
in accordance of the iiiclTahlc prophecies of the date, and is hon- 
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orecl by ;ill by the name of Christ, but is not little nor weak, nor 
founded in some obscure corner of the earth, but the most popu- 
lous of all nations (Tcavxwv twv eOvwv TcoXuavOpwreoxaTOv) and most 
pious towards God, alike innocent and invincible in that it ever' 
finds help from God.” 

Thus, tlie Christian nation was animated by a conlidence in 
God’s help which it had inherited from the Jews. But, becoming 
the “most populous” of all nations, it was no longer satisfied to 
be one nation among others, one religion among the many cults 
of tiic Empire. It carried in its own consciousness a universal 
message, the Adcssianic message of Judaism, testified and assured 
by the life and death of Christ, which will come into reality with 
his return for all men who accept the faith. Therefore, it was 
driven to fill the orbis Urranmiy to penetrate and to replace the 
Roman Empire. Luke started his narrative about the birth of Jesus 
with an allusion to Emperor Augustus, and thus connected the 
two universal empires. VVitli Augustus dawned a new era for man- 
kind, and Augustus, acclaimed as a savior, brought peace to dis- 
tracted humanity at the same time that the heavenly Saviour came 
to bring his gospel of peace and a new era.”’ 

This unlvcrvSal community of faith, whicli was frequently called, 
and called itself, a gens or mtiOy the unity of which was purely 
spiritual — one shepherd and one flock (John 10:16) — led to a 
tripartition of the world, into Jews, Christians, and pagans or 
Hellenes. Before the rise of Christianity there bad been only Jews 
and Ilcllcncs. In the time of the A'laccnbcans the Jews had stamped 
out the strong tendencies of Hcllenizatioii in their own midst and 
had erected a Jewish community more exclusive than ever. The 
Christians knew themselves at the beginning closely related to the 
Jews, racially and in their religious attitude; but, with the spread 
of the missionary activities among the Gentiles, the Christians 
became racially more Greek than Jewish. Now they knew them- 
selves not only as the heirs of Judaism, but as the heirs of the Jews 
and the Hellenes. The name “Hellenes” lost not only all its racial, 
but also its linguistic aiul cultural meanings. It acquired a purely 
religious significance, and the Hellenes became the heathens or 
pagans. 
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TliivS M-jj)iiitirion could nor Insr. Chi'isiinjiiiy put foi'ward nn 
cxcliKsivc univcrsalLstic ciniin. Its iinivcrsiilisin iK’Ccss;irily c-.iiiic into 
conllict with the univcrsniisni of the Koinnn h'inpirc based upon 
Hellenism. In retrospect it is !ip)>:ii:eiu that the period ol decay of 
the Roman l*'inj)ire was lilled with the struygie of two univcr.sal 
claims — the l‘'nipire and the (duirch. I hey existed first side l)y 
side, one apparently only political, the other apparently only 
spiritual, neither racial nor nationalist. Many of the early Christians 
were apolitical or even antipolitical. The wonls of rcrtullian in 
his Afyolo^id are well known: 'To the (dirisrians “i\ec iilla magis 
res alicna quam puhlica. Unain onmiinn puhlieani agnoseinnis, 
nuindum.” (“Nothing is more foreign than tlie state. They recog- 
nize only one state, the world.”) 

The relations hetween the two tmiversa! po\vcj'.s’ were rcju’c- 
seated in dilTcrent ways. vSoinc (diristians ptoclaiincd a friendly 
cooperation between State and Church, as did Melito, Bishop of 
Sardis, at rlic end of the second ceniury: “All philosophy first 
grew tip among the l)arl)arians, hut its full flower came among 
your nation in the great reign of your ancestor Augustus, and 
became an omen of good to your I'.mpire, for from that time the 
power of the Romans became great and splendid. You are now his 
happy successor, and shall lie so along with your son, if you pro- 
tect the philosophy which grew up with the empire and began 
with Augustus.”*' This appeal for benevolence to the Rmperor, 
stressing the harnilcssncss of Clu-isrianity, represented apparently 
an opinion less frequent than that of u hitter opposition l)ctween 
the two rival forces, for Christianity claimed to l)c ilestineil to 
inherit the Roman Kmpirc. “For as our I.ord was horn in the 
forty-second year of the Kinperor Augustus, when the Roman 
Ein])iro developed, and as the J-a»rd calletl all nations and tongues 
by means of the Apostles and fashioned believing Christians into 
a people, the people of tlic Lord, and the people which consist of 
those who bear a new name — so was all this imitated to the letter 
by the Empire of that day, ruling ‘according to the \v()rking of 
Satan’i for it also collccccd to itself the noblest of every nation, 
and diil)l)ing them Ramans, got rearly for the fray. Aiul ihaf is 
the reason why the first census took place under Augustus when 
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our Lord was born at Bethlehem; it was to get the men of this 
world, who enrolled for oiir earthly king, called Romans, while 
those who believed in a heavenly King were termed Christians, 
liearing on their foreheads the sign of victory over deatli.” 

While the Roman liaiipire was here rejected as a Satanic plagiar- 
ism of tfie Church, Origen, in a more philosophic and conciliatory 
way, regarded the Roman hanpirc as preparing the ground for the 
still more embracing universal kingdom. “In the days of Jesus, 
righteousness arose and fullness of peace, beginning with Plis 
birth. Bur God prepared the nations for His teaching, by causing 
the Roman Emjieror to rule over all the world; there was no 
longer to he a plurality of kingdoms, else would the nations have 
been strangers to one another, and so the Apostles would have 
found it harder to carry out the task laid on them by Jesus, when 
He said: ‘Go and teach all nations.’”" 

In the struggle between the tw'o universal claims, Christianity 
emerged victorious over the Ifmpirc. 'I'hc reasons for this victory 
seem inrimarely connected, on the one hand, with the decay of 
tlie Lnijiire, its inaliiiity to fiddll its own promise of fnx.et iustitia, 
and on the other haiul, with the peculiar character of the Church 
inherited from Judaism. It may he said that the victory of the 
Church over tlic Empire was a victory of Israel over Hellas, but 
of an Israel which had lost its original exclusivity, which had 
itself been luimanizcd in the contact with Hellenism, and which 
could win its victory only in a synthesis of their traditions and 
forces. 

Niet/schc ha.s characterized Christianity as a revolt of pariah 
ethics against the ideals of the lordly aristocracy of tl\c Greco- 
Roman woi'ld. This diagnosis, although undoubtedly ovcrsimpli- 
(ied, seems more penetrating than the later clforts to deny the 
socially revolutionary chax'actcr of early C/uistianity.^^ Jesus was 
himself not only a poor peregrinating artisan; his words offended 
and challenged the ideals of nobility and of beauty of the ruling 
civilization. He justified and exalted the poor as the Prophets and 
the Psalms' had done. Mis word carried an immense Iiope for the 
siili'cring masses in periods of disintegration and crisis. 

In the Roman Empire Christianity did not remain one of the 
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niiiny current cults which hiul origiivated in the longing for per- 
sonal rebirth, the faith in magic powers and Messianic miracles. 
For Christianity carried over from its Jewish motiier soil an all- 
pervading social hope aiul appeal and the claim to oneness and 
uniqueness. It brought the dynamic univeisalism of history; not 
only did mankind have one origin ami one status as the Stoics be- 
lieved, but also one common end. Cdiristianity’s claim to uni(|ueness 
carried with it a universal aggressiveness. “Who is not lor me, is 
against me.” The God of Christianity was the jealous (lod of 
JiKiaistn: “’’rhou shalt have no other gods before me.” hot mnv 
the “Thou” was no longer only a mciiil)er of the Jewish {>co[)lc, 
he was every man. 7'his exclusive attitude W'as unknown to the 
many cults and mystery faiths of the Mediterranean aiul classical 
world. It was based, in tlie last instance, on the Ck)venant which 
established an exclusive relation between God and 1 lis partner. 

4 

In the third and fourth centuries permanent warfare, social op- 
pression, and economic misery filled the hearts of the people 
with despair similar to that of the first century u.c. Fhe philosophy 
of the day, the last flowering of neo-Platonism under Plotinus and 
the ascetic monasticisin of tlie Christians, bore w'itncss to the 
general pessimism. The center of gravity of the k'nipire moved 
again to the Orient. The incursions- of the Goths sa[)pcd the vi- 
tality of Greek civilization. Under these circumstances the militant 
Christian message proved too strong an adversary foi- the Cireco- 
Roman world. At the same time, C^hristianity had accepted thi'ough 
Origeii and other Fathers of the Chui'ch tlie Greek philosophy, 
and had prepared itself for the compromise under (ionstanrinc 
when the two empirc.s, the Sacerdotium and the linpcriiini, fused. 

On the part of the Empire this fusion had been motivated by 
the wish to utilize Christianity for instilling a new soul into the 
emptied shell of the Empire, and thus to effect a reintegration of 
the people into the State. It was too late. I'or not: only was the 
Roman Empire then too far advanced on the mail to decay, l)uc 
also Christianity had lost its original enthusiasm and strength, anti 
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was bound to lose them even more through its fusion, with the 
Lmpirc. For two hundred years the Church had stood in the 
midst of the world as something incomprehensible, vStrange, and 
suspect,''* a paradox, a challenge, and a hope. Now it had become 
part of the Roman world, with the strong arm of the State at its 
disposal, participating in domination, oppressing — no longer op- 
pressed. Rut, in spite of and throiigli all its manifestly imperfect 
realizations, Christianity — as in another way the Empire itself — 
carried its original message as a challenge inspiring men and move- 
ments again aitd again, throughout the centuries. 

Whcit Constantine decided in 326 to transfer the capital from 
Roitic CO Jlyzantium, he may have been influenced by the thought 
that it v'ould be easier to Christianize the Empire from the new 
capital than from Rome with its strongly pagan traditions.^'’ On the 
newly chosen site, Constantinople was dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin in 330 by Christian priests. Simultaneously with the attempt 
to Christianize the Entpirc, Constantine definitely introduced a 
new spirit of authoritarian despotism which replaced tlic principate 
as instituted by Augustus. With Christianization, the tlus-worldly 
civilization of lil)crcy was replaced by an other-worldly civiliza- 
tion of authority. 

As long as the Roman Empire existed in Byzantium the relation 
of State and Church remained regulated by the concepts of an- 
tiquity, according to which all religious bodies derived their exist- 
ence from the State. As the Emperor had been Pontifex Maximus 
in the Roman Empire, so Constantine and his successors continued 
to regard themselves as the absolute masters of the Church. The 
Church became the spiritual side of the Empire, botii subjected 
to one will, that of the- Emperor. It was the Emperor who con- 
vokcil the ecumenical synods, nominated the committees in charge, 
frequently jn'csidec! through imperial commissioners, and retained 
the right CO confirm, or to refuse to confirm, the decisions of the 
synods. 

’[’he first seven ccumciiical councils, starting with that at Nicaca, 
which Constantine liim.self .sujnmojiec! in 325, were recognized by 
the entire Church, Itast and West. Only in 1123 did the Pope him- 
.seif .summon an ecumenical council, the first Later-, m synod, and 
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chtiui the yaiiic absolute authority as the Ronum iMiipcror had 
clone. Wliilc the con/Iict between State and Cdiureh M’hich c^fiar- 
acceri/.cd the history of Western I'.nrope lor so many centuries 
remained unknown in tlic l''ast,‘'‘' the Clhurch in tlie W'esr stepped 
into the vacmini created by the l)reakdon’n ol the I.Mupire there. 
1 'he new Western b'mpire created by the (;hurcli, and its relations 
with the Church, were Iniilt upon new foundations laid by the 
genius of Augustine. 

5 

The Bishop of Hippo bad in his own life assimilated all the in- 
flucncc.s of ancient civilization, Cicero and nco-l^latoiiic philoso- 
phy, A'lanichaeisni and skepticism, before he turned Christian. I le 
witnessed tlic breakdown of rbe autboriiy of the Roman h'mpire 
in the West'. The sack of Rome by Alaric (410) had shocked the 
Western peoples to their depths. ITw retained their faith, as 
Claudius Rutilius Nainatianus did; most people of the time w'erc 
in the utmost despair. Augustine ser out in his main work, l')c 
Civ'itiifc Dei (428), to explain to a hewiidered and lost generation 
the downfall of the Roman Rmpire as a historical [phenomenon. 
According to him, the Roman i'anpire (pelonged to the c/'ivVa.v tcr- 
rem, the kingdom of the earth, while the Church \vas the visible 
part of the clviuis dci, the divine kingdom, “civitas celestis vel 
porius pars cius cjua in hac mortalitatu peregrinatur.” 'I'luis yViigus- 
tinc recognized both the State and the Church. Perfect justice and 
peace were to be found only in the heavenly city. 'Plie State was 
based upon the fact that man is sinful According to the Bible, 
Cain, not Abel, founded the city-state. But the State, existing on 
account of man’s original sin, could realize to a certain ilegrec 
both peace ami justice, the more closely it approximated the 
heavenly city. Therefore the Church M^as friendly to good States, 
which under the influence of the Church and under its guidance 
tried to realize the ideal as far as [possible. 

The Roman Empire had once been much better administered 
than it was in the fifth century. But true justice could not be 
found even in the best period of the Roman I'.mpire. “Vera autem 
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iustiria non cst nisi in ea re piiblica, cuius conditor rectorque 
Christus cst, si ct ipsani tern publicum placet diccrc, quoniain earn 
rein populi cssc ncgarc non possumus.” There could be no 
doubt that, although Augustine tried to justify the existence of 
the earthly State, the divine city was fundamentally superior to 
the State. “Citizens are begotten to the earthly state by nature 
vitiated by sin, but to the heavenly state by grace freeing nature 
from sin; wlicncc the former are called vessels of wrath, the latter 
^T^s.sc]s of mercy.” “■ In such a way Augustine established the 
fundaincnral vSuperiority of the Church over the Stare and be- 
queathed to the Western world a problem unknown in the Eastern 
u^orld, a condicr whicli was not solved until, with the seculariza- 
tion of Europe’s intellectual and social life, it lost its decisive and 
all-pcrvading importance. 

Through Augustine’s synthesis of Christianity and of Roman 
civilization the inheritance of ancient philosophy became an in- 
tegral part of the Western tradition. “His work on the Cky of God 
marks tiic transition of Christianity from adolescence to ma- 
turity.” 'The celestial city was firmly established on earth. It 
adapted itself to the conditions of this earth and accepted them. 
These contlitions included differences of language and custom, 
as well as those of status and wealth.'^ The days were gone when 
the end of the earthly state was seen as imminent, or when the 
rich young man had to sell everything he had in order to enter 
inU) the kingdom of God. Though Augustine knew that by nature 
and by God’s will no man should have dominion over another, he 
acknowledged and accepted slavery in the terrestrial city, “by 
nature, as God first created us, no one is a slave cither of man or 
of sin. This servitude is, however, penal, and is appointed by that 
law wiiicii enjoins the preservation of the natural order and forbids 
its disturbance; for if nothing had been done in violation of that 
law, there would have been nothing to restrain by penal servitude 
and therefore the Apostle admonishes slaves to be subject to their 
masters, and to serve them licartily and with good will, so that, if 
they cannot be freed by their masters, they may thcmsclvevS make 
their slavery in some sort free, by serving not in crafty fear but 
in faithful love, until all unrighteousness pass away, and all princi- 
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pality nnd every human power be brought to nothing, and God 
be all in all.” 

These were the foundations on which the Western Church was 
built, ill the crucial years when ancient civilization a[)pcafcd to 
break down under the heel of barbaric conquerors and civilized 
.society and the attitude of hmmjfihn seemed no more than faint 
memories of a glorious past. Tn the eastern parts of the Mediter- 
ranean, civilization and order continued in the Byzantine and very 
soon in the Islamic h'mpirc. In the West, with its new Germanic 
kingdoms, chaos ruled. It was the lasting merit of the Roman 
Church to have imposed the discipline of civilization and of uni- 
versalism upon this chaos. Since the AVest had definitely broken 
away from the Roman haiipirc, if bccaiiic imperative to rcc.s'fahlisli 
tlie Roman haiipire for the West. Gn Christmas in the year 800, 
Rope Leo ill crowned in Rome the mightiest of the Germanic 
kings, Charlemagne, as successor of the Roman .(‘anperors. 

6 

In the Middle Ages, the period of the Western Roman (fmpire 
created l)y the Pope, nationalism, in the sen.se understooil today, 
did not form any c.s'scntial part of the communal mind. Of course, 
there was a primitive and natural feeling of community of language 
or homeland, especially in the latter part of the Middle Ages, and 
of tribal cohesion in the earlier part. Hut the decentralization and 
diUcrentiation within those bodies which were later to form the 
future nations in no way allowed the growth of that political and 
emotional integration whicli is the basis of modern nationalism. 
Economic life was confinctl to the practically self-suflicient large 
estates and cities. No uniform law or jurisdiction encouraged the 
development of a common feeling of nationality. 

The Avhole intellectual and cm()rit)nal life of man and the politi- 
cal and social ideal of organization were dominated by religious 
concepts and norms; in a way scarcely imaginable to us, they col- 
ored and determined the thought and feeling of every minute of 
life, at work and at play, in public and in solitude, in every grief 
and every joy, in fear and hope, for the artist and for the tiller of 
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the soil. This religion was universal. Its dominance left no room 
for any decisive influences of nationalism. Practically all learning 
and writing were in the hands of the clerics who used one com- 
mon language, Latin. People looked upon everything not from 
the point of view of their “nationality” or “race,” but from the 
point of view of religion. A'lankind was divided not into Germans 
and French and Slavs and Italians, but into Christians and Infidels, 
and within Christianity into faithful sons of the Church and 
heretics. 

Towards the end of the iVliddle Ages national states began to 
take shape, and the first foundations for the future growth of 
nationalism were laid. A few individuals wrote and acted in a way 
which would justify claiming them for nationalism. But they were 
isolated individuals, extremely interesting as forerunners, bur with- 
out any immediate influence upon their people and their time. It 
would be misleading to interpret sayings and deeds of the later 
Aliddlc Ages or of early modern times in the light of modern 
nationalism, instead of trying to understand them under their own 
conditions. Some of the examples adduced to prove the existence 
of nationalism in the later Middle Ages, if seen in their context, 
allow an entirely diflferent interpretation. Pertinent and interesting 
utterances in the sources may have been preserved for the very 
reason that they expressed attitudes unusual for that time.®'’ 

The political thought of the Middle Ages was characterized by 
the conviction that mankind was one and had to form one com- 
munity. The new Roman Empire was instituted as an instrument of 
religious universalism. Its task was “ad /idem in geiitibus propa- 
gandam, prout ad prcdicationem evangeli sacrum Romanum im- 
perium preparavit.” Since Christendom in the Middle Ages was 
coextensive with humanity, at least as a goal, mankind was regarded 
as one people, a res publica generis humani, one ecclesia nniversaliSy 
with one law and one government.®® The main conflict of the Alid- 
dle Ages was not between universalism and the desire of separation 
of individual groups, but between two forms of universalism, Sacer- 
dotium and linpcriu’/n, a struggle unknown in the Eastern Church 
and unknown in Islam, where universalism remained a reality much 
longer than in AVestern Christianity. 
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Although Isiniii was split up very soon into Severn! kingdoms, 
offeii wnrring nmoiig themselves, the divisu)n ol Isinin was, like 
that of Christianity in the later iVliddlc Ages, based upoit dynasties 
and the personalities and actions of successful rulers, ami some- 
times upon gca)graphic and ethnograpJiic factors, never upon a 
feeling of nationalism. Down to the eiui of the nineteentli century, 
religion, with its unifying regulation of thought, social life, and 
ntritudes, entirely dominated the private and piil)lic life of all 
Islamic countries. The universities of Islam kept their medieval 
character until late in the nineteenth century, and the unity of 
literature and education in all l.slamic countries provided a strottg 
bond for the educated classes. /V Mohammedan in the nineteenth 
century, if asked al)t)ut himself and his loyalties, would have 
answered that he was a iVlohammedan and that ins loyalty uus due 
to Islam and to his prince, who was a Mohammedan prince. A 
Christian, in the luirope of the later Middle Ages, would have 
given a similar answer. This fact explains ^vlly, in the hirer Mkidle 
Ages, Western Cliristciulom and Islam, facing each other as ir- 
reducible enemies with similar missionary claims as tiniversal re- 
ligious, met as ecptals. 'I'hcy had then not only the fundamental 
attitudes of life in common, but also, among their eilucated classes, 
science and philosojthy, chivalry and poetry. Only with the break- 
down of medieval Christendom, from tlic early moilern period 
down to most recent times, have the nations of Christciulom aiul 
the lands of Islam ceased to meet as ecjunls. Islam conserved tlie 
medieval form of life; Western Christendom threw it olf, partly 
in the days of tlw Renaissance, and com})letely in the eighteenth 
century. 

The position in the Eastern Cluirch was diU'ercnr. '(’here the 
Snccrdotmjjf- remained subordinatctl to the l/i/iwriiivj. vStatc and 
Church formed a single unit like body and soul; the Church, 
although universal in its idea, was not universal in its organization. 
As an organization it wn.s coextensive with the Srntc, and somc- 
tiincs it even remained and fulfilletl certain functions as a separate 
organizadon, which arc generally assumed by the state, when, in 
the vici.ssitndcs of history, the state had ceased to exist. Lacking a 
universal organization, the Eastern Church could adapt Itself much 
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more easily to the existing ethnographic and historical divisions. 
Its role ill the history of nationalism was fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of the Western Church. The universal claim of 
the Roman Rnipirc survived and continued infinitely stronger 
in the West, with Pope and Kmperor alike, than with the legitimate 
heir of the Roman (fmpirc, tlic Byz,antine monarch and his Patri- 
arch of Constantinople. The Church in the West set itself above 
national distinctions, and the formation of nations, from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth century, accordingly proceeded amid a 
struggle against the Church. In the East the national groupings 
and the national organization of the Church proceeded generally 
in harmony with one another. For this very reason there came no 
schism. In place of the rigid monarchic unity of the Western 
Church there was established a conception of synthetic unity, the 
con.scjou.sne.s.s of unit)^ in multiformity, a vital .sense of cohesion, 
coupled with the existence of an autonomous church in each state. 

Closer even thaii in the Catholic Eastern Church tvas the con- 
nection between Church and cthiiograpiiic and historic divisions 
in the heretic cluirchcs of the East. In the A'liddle AgCvS the histori- 
cal consciousness of Pigyptians, Syrians, or Mesopotamians ex- 
pressed itself, if at all, in theological formulas and disputations; 
bur how little real strength this kind of national consciousness 
had, how far it was from any modern national integration, is 
shown by the fact that all tlicsc churches have dwindled away 
and are reduced today to a few thousand adherents. Some of them 
(for instance, the Maronitc Church) helped to preserve the eth- 
nographic differentiation of their followers, supported in that by 
the geographic features of their country, high mountains and 
secluded valleys, and the cliflicultics of communication. All these 
churches arc in the tM'cntictii century undergoing deep changes 
as the result of the penetration of modern nationalism. The Eastern 
churches kept thcii* medieval form, as Islam did, down ro the 
threshold of the present time. Like Islam, they have been separated 
fjvau the Westcj'n Church since early modern times by a deep 
gulf. Western Crusaders j'uvagcd Constantinople and its churches 
ill 1204 with far gj’catci' savagery and far greater contempt for its 
sanctuaries than the Turks ever did. 
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In Western Europe the iinivcrs;il c!;iiin of the Pope and the 
Empire c;f Charlcttuigne .vuccecdcd in fort)iin|^’ oiil: of ilte cltaos pro- 
duced !)y the Germanic tribes, a new civili/niion, “Europe” or 
“Occidental ChristciKhtni.” It was huilr on the loufidaiion of the 
later Roman iinivcrsalisiii; it was a rcnoviUio or rcsf.il iitio. It: doini- 
■ nated Western Europe for many centuries, until new forces, them- 
selves a renaissance, prepared the ground for the later rise of na- 
tionalism. State and Church, Empire and Cliristianity were iiulis- 
solubly linked. There was an all-dominating recognition of the 
necessity of a universal Empire, and this iMiipirc was l)y necessity 
Christian and Roman at the same riiuc. In no walk of life was 
there any separation of the secular and temporal from the eternal, 
which at the same time was the ecclesiastical. Man and his life on 
earth had their definite station in the cosmos of time and space, 
between Creation and Resurrection, between 1 leaven and 1 lell. 
'Ehe whole earthly life was overspatuied by another, the eternal 
life, for which the yeans here on earth were (jnly a preparation. 
Man’s daily life, and the rise ami fall of empires, w^erc seen stil> 
sifocie acteruitiUiS. 

An order thus firmly anchored in a supranatural umpiestionable 
revelation not only gave a feeling of security and stability, un- 
known to the times following the Renaissance; it provided also 
for every problem of daily life, as well as for those of politics and 
philosophy, an unshakable frame of reference, ctmiinon to every 
man and to every scholar. Civiliy.ariou at that time was conven- 
tional. The accepted standards, mcthoils, and usages were tinifonn, 
dominated by firm trsidition, the foundation of which was entirely 
identical in all lands of Western Christendom. The whole cultural 
life was in the hands of the clergy, who formed not a separate 
caste but a body fundmiicntally different from the laity. Tlicy 
alone were entitled to administer or to Muthhold the holy sacra- 
ments which guaranteed tlic rcalixarion of the meaning of life and 
the salvation of man, living then in perpetual fear of damnatioit 
and Hell. Tlte clergy had therefore the power of eternal life or 
eternal death. 
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These clerics formed one uniform find closely knit body nil over 
A'Vcstcrn Christendom. Latin, the language of its liturgy (the Bible 
was then used only in its Latin translation, the Vulgate), became 
the language of diplomacy, of officialdom, of literature, and of 
instruction. In character and privileges the clergy w^cre entirely 
separated from the laity, but they renewed themselves constantly 
with new recruits from the ranks of the laity. The clergy oft'ered 
CO the gifted inenibers of the lower classes the opportunity not 
only of access to scholarship and intellectual life, but also of rising 
above their .station of life. The Church could have provided West- 
ern Christendom with a unique, highly organized and qualified 
leadership if the clergy had not been corrupted again and again by 
a greed for power, by worldliness and sensuality. 

The official doctrine of the medieval Clmrch was the doctrine of 
the renunciation of the world, of asceticism and of humility. This 
idea did not conflict with the establishment of the dominion of the 
Church over the world. If the world beyond was the chief goal 
of man, then the institution which in an authoritative manner 
disposed of the sacrament for salvation had to regulate life on earth 
in view of the future life. The Churcli imposed upon the unbroken 
instincts of primitive barbarians — their greed for earthly power 
and goods, their pride in fight and feud, their joy in strength and 
cunning — the stern demands of an ascetic humility and the higher 
notions of charity and self-discipline. But the lust of violence 
asserted itself against the spiritual yoke imposed upon it; chivalry 
and the Crusades offered the Church the possibility of restraining 
and of directing the love of violence and of slaughter. 

"WitJun the Church itself reform movements fried to revitalize 
the .spirit of Christ according to his words (jVIatthew 10:7-10): 
“And as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils: 
freely ye have received, freely give. Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your journey, neither 
two coats, neither shoes, nor yet staves, for the workman is worthy 
of his meat.” These movements, centered in monasticism, origi- 
nated in individual cntiuisiasin as a protest against the worldlincss 
into whicli the Church had fallen. They themselves soon became 
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lax, aiul sonici:iii^cs ciuled in abuses worse than those they had 
combated. I'hcn the figure of the iu<3nk became an object of 
paf)ular clcTfsion and .scorn, ibit new reform movements emerged 
again and again from the ins|>irntion of the original message of 
self-surrender, of poverty, and of service. The great beginning 
made at Monte Cassino (529) was followed in the tcntli century 
by the movement of Cluny, at the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury by Sr. Ilcrnard’s foundation at Clairv.uix. 

Finally, at the beginning of the rhirtecntii eenturvi the point of 
the highest development of the iVliddle Ages, W’hich necessarily 
enclosed the seeds of its clksolution and the lirst signs of the 
approach of a new age, the reform movement culminated in Sr. 
Francis, who invested poverty with a new dignity, and w'hose 
follow'crs were absorbed in alleviating the misery of the poor in 
the Italian cities— the Hrst Christum moveiueiu: horn in response 
to the new challenge thrown our by the rise of a new iiiFan civi- 
li/.ation with its wealth and its proletariat, h’rom t he ranks of the 
Franciscans (the Gray Friars) and of the Dominicans (the Flack 
Friars) came the climax of medieval learning, a i-esponse to the 
challenge thrown out by the growth of science and philosophy 
transmitted by Arabs and Jews from the still undesiccareil springs 
of 1 Icllenism in the Near Ifast. Aibertus Alagnus v'as horn in 
Swabia, 'i'homa.s Aquiim near Naples, William Occam in Surrey; 
all three studied and lived in Italy, in I'runce, in Germany, repre- 
senting the imiversalism of the Midillc Ages in their descent and 
life ii.s did their attempts to produce a .synthesis of all knowledge, 
of the sapkiHk Cbmmiia, which was then one for the v'hole of 
Western Christendtim. 

Fciicath this all-embracing and all-dominating imiversalism there 
throve an immensely rich and varied growth of local life, a be- 
wildering and intricate juxtaposition, promiscuity, subordination, 
and preeminence of institutions, jurisdictions, corporations — all of 
them self-sufficient to a very high degree. Many of these associ- 
ations were voluntary, governed by customs aiul contract. 'Fho 
consequence was the division of the })opulati(>n into many classes, 
castes, and orders, witli very little contact among them. No tlirccc 
link brought government and people together; many iiucrmctliary 
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institutions and organs provided a permanent clieck upon nny 
central power and precluded the development of modern sov- 
ereignty. The iiniversalism from above, the system of local and 
occupational autonomy from below, made nationalism impossible. 
Its growth could begin only when the univcrsalisni of the A'liddlc 
Ages was definitely broken up and when the rising power of the 
kings forced the multifarious and intertangling loyalties to accept 
the supreme h^yalty to the sovereign state and, with it, a new, 
though tliis time parochial, uniforniiry. 

8 

To the medieval mind the most important event in history had 
happened.' the incarnation of t))c Son of God and hi.s suffering 
and death for the redemption of mankind. The future could hold 
only one important event, the second coming of Christ, Under 
these circumstances the first creation of a powerful kingdom in 
Europe after the donaifall of the Ronwn Empire wan seen as a 
rcnovati(m of the past, of the Roman Empire. Tlic Frsinks had 
succeeded in establishing themselves in Gaul, probably tlic most 
cultured and the best organized Roman province; and tl^e most 
powerful of the Frankish kings ma<lc of ie an empire, whose 
frontiers he pushed far into the barbaric wilderness on its eastern 
border and which he defended in the soutit successfully against 
the rival world of Islam. The apparition of Charlemagne was so 
impressive chat his name, like tlic name of Caesar, became a com- 
mon noun: many Slavonic peoples and the jVlagyars introduced the 
name of Carol into their languages as the designation for “king.” 
Charlemagne started to build at Aix-la-Chapcllc a new Rome, a 
sacred palace; he was anxious to revive classical learning, and his 
biographers applied to his life the categories borrowed from the 
biographies of the ancient Emperors. 

A German scholar has seen in the destruction of the Roman 
Empire by the Germanic tribes the rcintroduction of the national- 
istic principle into world liistory."® But the influx of the barbarians 
into the Roman Empire was not in the name of a new idea, and 
it did not bring with it any new ideals. It broke up the Empire 
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into states, ninny of them not more than passing aliodcs of wander- 
ing tribes, none distinguished hy national consciousness or national 
principles. These barbaric hordes were driven l)y the lust of war 
and conquest, but they were unable to build on permanent founda- 
tions except by their adoption of Roman civili/alion. Of Ataulf, 
the Visigothic king who after the death of his brother-in-law 
Aliiric, led the Goths in 402 through Gaul to Spain it is said that 
“he at hrst ardently ticsired to blot out tlic Rojuan name and to 
make all the Roman territory a Gothic Ifmpirc in fact as well as in 
name, so that, to use the popular expression, Gotbk should take 
the place of aiul he, Ataulf, should become all that 

Caesar Augustus once bad ()ecii. Having discovered from long 
experience that the Goths, because of their unbridled barbarism, 
were utterly incapable of obeying laws, and yet lieiieving that the 
state ought not to be deprived of laws without which a state is not 
n state, he chose to seek for himself at least the glory of restoring 
and increasing the renown of the Roman name by the power of 
the Goths, wishing to he looked upon by posterity as the restorer 
of tile Roman Rmpirc, since he coukl not he its transformer.” 
From the Goths on to Charlemagne, the Germanic tribes could 
enter civilization only hy entering into the heritage of Roman 
univcrsalism. 

Tlicrc was no consciousness of a Germanic nationality or race 
at the beginning of the iVIiddlc Ages. The Goths despised the 
Western Germans and felt proud of their higher civilization and 
their alliance with Rome, which Theodoric maintained as king of 
Italy. The Franks sided with the Byzantines against the Goths and 
agaiast the Lombards. With the growth of the pf)wcr of the 
Franks they began to regard themselves as descendants of the 
Trojans like the Romans. Recent German historiography has dis- 
cussed passionately whether Charlcmnngc or his foe, tlic Saxon 
duke, Widulcind, represented the German nation or German na- 
tionalism. Neither of them did.®® 

Charlemagne did not fight French or German battles, lie fought 
a Christian battle in the barliarian tradition from which he had 
sprung. His source of inspiration was Roman Christianity and the 
memory of a civilized and united Europe still lingering in Gaul. 
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He opened up Central Europe to civilization, but for many cen- 
turies to come Germany remained culturally and economically a 
frontier land. The longing for civilization drove the Germans 
across the Alps to the lands of an older and richer civilization, of 
a more secure and rooted tradition of learning and arts. There also 
the material wealth of the time was to be found; and above all the 
imperial dignity seemed indissolubly connected with Rome. 

Before the ninth century its scat had been Constantinople. In 
797 an ambitious woman, Irene, deposed her son Constantine VI 
in the midst of a tlieological conflict, and occupied for live years 
the imperial throne. This gave to an ambitious Pope, widely ac- 
cused of perjury, adultery, and simony, and to an ambitious king 
their great opportunity. It is reported that Charlemagne liad grave 
doubts about his coronation by the Pope, that he wished to empha- 
size rather his election by the people of Rome, that he desired 
eagerly a legitimation, of his imperial dignity by the Emperors in 
Constantinople, and even thought of marrying Irene. The Empire 
continued in Constantinople, and for several centuries to come it 
was more civilized and powerful than the new Western creation. 

'Hie year 800 did not increase the power of Ciiarlemagne, and 
probably increased his prestige only slightly. Pic had achieved his 
great victories before that day. After his death his empire was 
broken up, and little remained of it bur a name, a tradition, and a 
legend. But the year 800 definitely brought about a lasting division 
in liuropc and has bequeathed to the Western part the struggle 
between Pope and Emperor, which shows its deep traces even 
today. Only in the West the Pope, as vicar of Christ on earth, 
claimed supremacy over the state and the power to bind and loose 
on earth and in heaven. Pope Gregory Vll used it in 1076 to 
depose Emperor Plenry IV. “Mihi tua Petri] gratia est potestas 
a Deo data ligandi atquc solvendi in coelo ct in terra.” 

Innocent III (1178-1216) compared the papal authority to the 
sun and the royal power to the moon, so inferior in quality and 
quantity and depending upon the sun for its light as the state de- 
pended upon the Church. Gregory IX (1227-1241) based his 
claim of the vinpCYiti'in mtindi on the alleged donation of Consraji- 
tinc, according to vdiich the Emperor Constantine had granted to 
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the Pf)j)c Sylvester nnd his .succc.s.s«>r.s not only , spiritual supremacy 
over nil Christinniry, but also die tciiipofnl iloniinion tivcr Rome, 
Itnly, and the Western part of the l‘'inpirc. h'rom tills donation, 
the authenticity of wliicli was accepted tinting' the Midtile /\ges 
l)y friends ami foes alike, \iinocent IV (1:43-1^54) concluded 
that Christus “in npostolica sede non soiiun pontificnlem sed et 
rcgalciii constituit iiionarcliaTinii.” 

'I'hc claims <if the Pope found their climas iiiulcr tiie pontidcate 
of donifacc VI[[ (1294-1303), who in tiie hull "Unain Sanctand’ 
proclaimed the Church to he all in all. “This one and uni(|uc 
Cluirch has one hotly, one licad — not two hcatls, lilcc :i monster — 
namely, Christ, and Chrlsr’.s vicar Peter, aiul Peter’s succe.ssor, as 
die Lonl I hmsclf has said to Peter; ITcd my sheep.” The story 
(Luke 22:38) of the disciples’ tendering to tlic Lord two swords — 
“And he said unto them, It is enough” — was used to justify the 
claim that both swortls had been given to the Church, for the 
Lord liatl not said, ““I'wo arc too much,” but “It: is enough.” 'The 
spiritual swortl was to be wicldctl by the Church, the other by 
the kings— hut at the comiiiaiul and by ihe suHerance of the priest. 
St. Paul’s word (Romans 13:1), “ I licre is no power Imt of Cloil; 
the powers that l>c arc ordained of God,” siiliordinatcd tlie tempo- 
ral authority to the spiritual power, 'rims the prophecy of Jeremiah 
(r;io) would be ful/iHed: “See, 1 have this day set thee over the 
nation.s and over the kingdoin.s . . Although wielded by a 
Iiuman being, ir was a divine autlioriry gii'cn to J^cter aiuI liis 
.successors. 

What wonder that one of the l.^ipe’s adherents, Arnold de Villa 
Nova, declared that the enemies of the papal claims were forc- 
runncr.s of the antLChrist. But this intensification of the claims of 
the Pope, this radicali’/.ation of the doctrine of the universalism 
and supremacy of the Church, was voiced at the very moment 
when its influence on the alfairs of this world began to w'anc. 
Boniface VIII himself was reduced to impotence at tlic emi of (us 
pontificate. New forces were rising. As if he had felt that the 
foundations of the old order were shaken under die changing cii'- 
ciunstaiicc.s, Boniface Vllf wished to strengthen his claims by a 
new and triumphant emphasis. But two year.s’ after his death the 
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“Babylonmn cnptivity” started, Clement V (1305-13 14) resided 
in Avignon without once visiting the Eternal City. The resistance 
to the papacy grew within the Church. A new da)^ was breaking, 
the approach of which could not be delayed even by the violent 
afterglow of papal univcrsalism under Boniface VIII. 


9 

Closely linked witli the fate of the papacy was the Instory of its 
antagonist, tlie Empire, and of its parallel and conflicting aspiration. 
Since 936, when Pope John XII crowned the German king Otto I 
Roman Emperor in Rome, the claim to the Empire was generally 
recognized to be vested in the German kings. This claim reached 
its climax under the Hohenstaufen and especially under the most 
brilliant, and in many ways the strangest, member of this great 
ruling Swabian family, Frederick II (1211-1250). Influenced by 
Arab civilization, wliicli he loved and admired for the breadth f)f 
its views and the greater freedom of its intellectual atmosphere, 
Frederick II showed some emits more modern than the general 
attitude of his time. FIc was not free from a certain skepticism; he 
displayed the opinions and the savoir-faire of a man of the world; 
he introduced into liis beloved Sicily the foundations of a better 
administraticni. But his whole world outlook was medieval. The 
idea by which he was guided was that of the theocracy of the Old 
TcstamcJit; anointment by the Pope had given to the Emperor a 
sacramental character; he was king and priest at the same time, in a 
direct and immediate relation to God, without tlie need of the 
Pope as intermediary. HLs model was the reign of David. As David 
had been God's vicar, so the Emperor was Christ’s vicar. As 
Christ had inlicrited the kingdom of David, so the emperors ruled 
as his successors. Frederick II referred frequently to “nostcr prede- 
cessor David, rex inclitus IsracL” 

Frederick 11 had an even stronger consciousness of liis imperial 
position chan Frederick I, who had written to the Bishop of Brixeii; 
“Cumquc uniis Deus, uiuis papa, unus imperator sufficiac." To 
Frederick I (i 1 52-1 190) all the kings of the time appeared beside 
the Emperor only as repiUy or as Walthcr von dcr Vogelweide, one 
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of the gi'Ciit singers of the Roman l'.m}Mrc of the Gcnnaii kings, 
said — instead of re^Jihis — “aniier kiinec.” lM'cdericl< 11 claimed for 
the Empire superiority not only over all longs, hiu: even over the 
Pope. The il'.inperor had tlie ilivine mandate to guiile humanity, 
which had fallen into sin, hack to the divine and natural order, 
and to act as a judge over discordant luimanity to fulfill ( lOtl’s 
will. ITederick 11 felt himself almost as a rcincarnatiou of David, 
who had heeii the Anointed of the Lord and King of Jerusalem, 
like Frederick himself. 

Next to the Jhbic, ancient Rome servetl as a source of inspiration 
to Frederick 11. Idc coined money after the example of Augustus; 
like Augustus he Md.shed to l)ring about a CJolden Age as a rex 
rust'us for all peoples. The rediscovery and reinterpretation of 
Roman law by the jurists of the University of Bologna I'ceallcd the 
position of tlic ancient F.mpcror as tlie supreme heaii of mankind, 
so that the king could not he called to justice except hy God him- 
self. Only in purely religious mattci-s was he ufuler the jurisdictioti 
of the Pope. Frederick II u.sed the language of the Romati I'juperons, 
and repeated their proud LTaim.s to an JCm|)ire which wa.s limited 
only hy the ends of the earth. As in the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages the order of the world led from the multitude through 
more and more unh'crsal circles, rising to a final unity, and all the 
inultitiule reccivetl its light and life from this unity — so a universal 
monarchy u'as needed to fulfill the natural order. 

The F'.mperor was again the rcilecmer anti liglit of man- 
kind, the unifier and lord of nature. A Swnnntt was ficre conceived, 
as nioiuimciual and as inspired by all the tratlitimis of the aticient 
^vorkl, changed and transfigured in the peculiar atmosphere of the 
jMiddlc Age.s, a.s the Siwwm of the great doctoi's j>f the Church — 
no longer centered in the Pope and the Church, but in the Fni- 
peror and the State. Yet Frederick’s hope n'as as little realized as 
that of tnnocenc lU or Boniface VIII. As the captivity of Avignon 
followed Boniface, so the ignominious end of his house aiul the 
Intcrrcginim followed Frederick 11. 

When Mciuy VU ( 1308 - 1313 ) strove once more to estalilish a 
“Ronianuiii imperium, in cuius tranquillitate totius oiTis regu- 
laritas rcquicscif,” when he referred fo “divina prcccpta, quibus 
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iiihctur, quod OEiinis aninui Roniaiio principi sit subiccta,” lie found 
his cJidiUvS disputed as antiquated. “Loqneitdo iiioderno tempore de 
potestnte ct niicroritare imperaroris c.st qnodaniniodo sermo abusi- 
vus, qiioniain ipse omnia habere dicitur et quasi nihil possidet.” 
These voices were still isolated. The greatest man of tlie time gave 
to the idea of universalisni as majestic and as enduring expression 
as any idea and Iiopc could ever pride itself on having received. 
Perhaps Dante felt that the edifice, established so firmly in the 
Avorcls of God and in the traditions of the ancients, revealed to 
searching eyes threatening cracks. There are faint glimpses of a 
new era in his work, but his whole genius was bent upon trans- 
mitting to posterity the most august expression of tlie medieval 
world. 

In Ills De Monarchia Dance wished to order humanity upon 
“three pillars” or fundamental suppositions. The third one derived 
the Emperor’s authority directly from God, not from the Pope; 
the second was the faith in the righcfuincss of the Empire, created 
by the Roman people, ordained for it by nature and nobility; tiiese 
two pillars supported tlic first, the faith that the civHlm huiiumi 
gciiem had one common end; namely, the use of its whole renson- 
ijig faculties for a more just life, which could be achic^'cd only by 
a universal order, which Dante .saw personified in tlic world 
monarchy, the Emperor. 

Dante was no nationalist.*" No thought of a political unity for 
Italy ever entered hi.s mind, nor that of any of his contemporaries. 
“The union, as it stands today, would have been inconceivable in 
Dante’s times. Genoa, Venice, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Naples, ab- 
solutely separate states from top to bottom, united in a single king- 
dom, witli a central governmenr, would have seemed little less im- 
possible in t)io.se days than the whole earth as a single Idngcloju, 
with a central government at London, Paris, or New York would 
appear to us.” Dante loved Italy. Lie wrote the first great poem in 
the Italian language, and in his De Vzifgari Eloqueiitia he paid to 
the vulgar tongue the tribute of a lover and of a creative genius. 
But how far he was from any nationalism was best revealed in the 
passage (Bk. I, sec. 6) discussing which language the first man had 
spoken, a question answered by German nationalists of the Renais- 
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sancc t:() the cfYcct that Adsim spoke Clcrnuin. Oiiiiic nv.iintiimctl 
that: Hebrew was the languag’c used by the (irst ntan and by Christ. 
“For, whosoever is of such mean reason that he thinks his birth- 
place the most delightful under the sun, will also prelcr his own 
vulgar tongue, that means liis mother tongue, to all others; and 
conseijuently he will think that this nmgue was Adam’s. Ikit we, 
whose fatherland is the world as for the lisli tlie sea, aitiiougli we 
have drunk of the Arno liefore we teedied, and love h'lorence so 
mucii that we suffer unjust exile because we loved it, wash to base 
our judgment m»>rc on reason than on sentiment. And although 
there is on earth for our pleasure or for the trampiilUty of our 
senses no lovelier spot than h'lorcncc, wc have examined again and 
again the volinnes of |)octs’ and other writers in which the world 
is described in general and in particular, ;md have pondered over 
the di/Tcrent sicuatkais of the places on earth and their situation 
at both poles and nnnind the e(|u;U'or, and we have foumi out: 
that rhete arc many jilaces ami eitie.s, and we' believe /irmly, more 
noble ami more delightful one.s than Tu.scany ami Morence from 
>rhich 1 derive ami (»f which 1 :im a citizen; and that many nations 
ami peoples use a nM)re delightful am) useful language than the 
Italian.” 

'Fhcre was no trace of i>atii)nali.sm in Dante, l ie fell: only the 
natural love of man for his hirtliplace and his mother tongue, en- 
hanced in him by the misery of Morcncc and his exile, and hy the 
predilection which the great poet felt for his instrument, wliich he 
caressed as a sculptor may caress the material out of whose uncouth 
form he has chiseled the plastic reproduction of his inner visions. 
When Dante wi.shcd to s))cak, jierlvaps the lirsi: time, of Italy as a 
common fatherland, he found no ocher word than the beautiful 
and simple “tlcl bel pacse la, dove il si suona” {inferno, 33, Ho).'"’ 

Dante saw Italy and the world in internecine warfare. What he 
wished was not the unity of Italy, but the peace of Italy and the 
peace of humanity in a. unified world. Me did not long for an 
Italian prince, as Machiavclli did later, to unite Italy; he loolceil 
forward to the German king and his coming as lunperor to resto)-e 
peace to Italy and humanity. In a letter to the princes, cities, and 
peoples of Italy he bade them welcome Henry Vil rapturously: 
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“Behold, now is the acceptable time in which the signs of consola- 
tion and peace arise. For a new day rises brightly, revealing a 
dawn which already attenuates the darkness of long-lasting ca- 
laniiiy. . . . Rejoice therefore, Italy which is now to he pitied 
even by the Saracens, but which immediately will be regarded 
with envy by the whole world; for thy bridegroom the solace of 
the world and the glory of thy people, the most clement Henry, 
Divine and Augustus and Caesar, hastens to the nuptials.” In 
// Convlvio (IV, 4) lie pointed out that human society had been 
ordered toward one end; namely, a happy life. “The ivhole earth, 
as far as it is given to the Jiuman race to possess if, should be under 
one prince, who . . . would keep the kings satisfied within the 
limits of their kingdoms, so that peace should reign among them, 
wherein the cities could repose, and in this repose the neighbors 
would love one another, and in this love the families would supply 
all rlieir wants, winch done, man lives happily; for ivliich end he 
was born.” 

In his emphasis upon the vita jelice Dante turned from the pes- 
simism of medieval Christendom to a new enjoyment of the human 
commonweal. Herein the Renaissance and modern times folloivcd 
hini,''“ but they did not take up his universal message and liis appeal 
to tile h'nvimia chilhas: “Oh race of mankind! ivhat .storms must 
toss thee, what losses must thou endure, what shipwrecks must 
buffet thee, as long as thou, a beast of many heads, strivest after 
contrary things. Thou art sick in both thy faculties of understand- 
ing; thou art sick in thine affections. Unanswerable reasons fail to 
heal thy higher undcrstajiding; the very sight of experience con- 
vinces not tliy lower understanding; not even the sweetness of 
divine persuasion charms tiiy affections, when it breathes into tlice 
through the music of the Holy Ghost: Behold, how good and how 
pleasant a thing it is, brethren, to dwell together in unity.” 

10 

Any feeling of national particularism in the later Middle Ages 
expressed itself as part of the univcrsalism of the Empire. A separate 
national consciousness, a Natiotialbe'unisstsein different from the 
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universal was never uiiaginecl. VVnltlicr von dcr Vogel- 

weidc spoke of daz roemisebe riche and dhi tiiischc ‘Z/i'iij>;e without 
making any ddinitc dilTcrcncc or seeing nny conflict between them. 
“As yet no German spirit existed, hut only a Homan spirit whicii 
was gradually civilizing the ( jcnnanic. It was not common German 
tradition which bound the Northernens together, but Rf)man form 
and culture. The German nicc.s' had nothing in common but their 
blood, and die call of che blood was rarely vocal. Just now and 
then, . . . in solemn moments of enthusiasm, . . , they felt . . . 
that they — Saxons, Franks, Suabians and Bavarians — were one. But 
they did not even then feel ‘German.’ At most tlicy felt that they 
stood together UvS heirs of the I'nipirc of the Caesars, they prided 
themselves on being descendants of tiic I'rojan.s, or styled them- 
selves ‘Roman* citizens. 'I'lic word ‘German’ is reserved for our 
ii.se today.” jMo.st characteristic was die charter of the Teutonic 
Order, ivhich by its coiujucsrs sprcail (.German dominion and 
colonization far to the east and northeast. “l''or this ciul ha.s G(k 1 
uplifted our l.'lmpire above che Iciiigdofiis of (he earth, and c.\*t'etuled 
the limits of our power lieyond the various /.ones, tliat our care 
may (le to glorify Mis name and diligent iy to spread Mis faith 
among the people, for Me has chosen the lioman iMiipirc for the 
preaching of His gospel: Ixt us therefore beiul our mind to the 
coiKiucsc, no less than to the conversion, of the heathen peo- 
ples. . . 

The word deutsch was fir.st employed in the cightli and ninth 
centuries to designate the German language. Only in the eleventh 
century did it begin to designate the people speaking the language, 
and their land. Its use did not imply the existence of a political 
nationa ( consciousness.” The first flickering of a German conscious- 
ness in the masses, the German peasant revolt, was quickly and 
definitely cru.shcd by the princes and nobles. The national con- 
sciousness which the German humanists devclojied from literary 
sources did not influence deeply the aristocracy and did not reach 
the people. Though a consciousness of being clilTcrcnt in language 
and appearance from other groups existed, rlie Germans continued 
until the .seventeenth century, politically and culturally, to think 
•exclusively within the frame of the universal Kinpirc.” 
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VVirli die decline of die power of die Pope, Gerinnii political j; 

ideas became detached from their connection with the locality of 
Rome, and centered territorially upon Germany. Louis of Bavaria 
declared in 1338 that the election by the electors alone was suf- 
ficient to confer imperial dignity. Qiarlcs IV, the grandson of 
Henry VII and a monarch of wise and realistic statesmanship, 
abandoned the exuberant dreams of his grandfather, and devoted 
Ids energies to Ids own territory, the Bohemian kingdom, which he 
made the most progressive part of Central Europe by introducing 
the new learning from Italy and France. 

The imperial idea detached itself in the fourteenth century from 
its “transcendent” centers, Rome and Jerusalem. The crusaders to 
the I-Ioly Land faded out. The imperial idea was now closely con- 
nected with some definite territory: with Germany for the Ger- 
mans, with France for the Frenchmen, with Italy and with con- 
temporary Rome for the Italians. Spain was still absorbed in the 
task of the rccovqiihta, and England, isolated by die sen, developed 
an early consciousness of territorial unity. For both of tliein only 
the .si.vtcciith century ushered in their inipcrial era, which was no 
longer static, but dynamic — not turned to the past, but to the 
future and the unknown. But in the winds that blew over the im- 
mense ocean, enticing and seducing to strange and unheard-of 
jand.s, there was, for the Engli.sii as well as for the Spaniards, a 
strong scent of tlic new Jerusalem and of eternal Rome. Without 
this scent the imperial venture would have .seemed meaningless to 
the peoples of Western Christendom even long after the end of 
the iVliddlc Ages. 

In Eastern Christendom the position of the Byzantine Empire 
was rendered increasingly precarious by the successful progress of 
Islam, the great imperial heir of the ancient Hellenistic East. When 
Islam conquered Constantinople, in 1453, a new imperial claim was 
put forward by the princes of Afoscow, who were united with the 
imperial house by ties of religion and of marriage. Moscow was 
now proclaimed the third Rome; its princes a.ssumed the imperial 
two-hcaded eagle and the title Caesar. As the German barbarians 
were lured to Rome by its promises of higher civilization, of 
greater riches, of a kinder and more bountiful nature, so the bar- 
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l)iu'iaiis of the colil Sarinatisin plains were attracted by fhe similar 
promises of Constantinople. As the h'lnpire of Cliarlejoagiie’s suc- 
cessors strove for the possession of Rome, the gi'eat Urhx, so tlic 
Slnvoiiic successors of the emperors longed for new' Rome, the 
great /V>//y of C/,arigrad, tlie trailitional residence of the emperors. 
It remained the center of attraction ami struggle on an imperial 
scale long after Rome had sunk politically to purely local signifi- 
cance. On the other hamh Rome remained the living center of the 
spiritual l‘',mpire of the Pope, giving up none of its universal claims, 
wdiilc Constantinople, like Jerusalem, l)ecame spiritually no more 
tlian a meiuory and a hopc.'‘‘^=‘ 

11 

Dante first in.sistcd upon the close connection between the uni- 
versal imperial idea and the people of Rome, h'rom the Acn'e'id he 
proved that tlie [)lood of all the nolilest races of /Vsia, A ( idea, and 
iMirope had mixed in the father of the Roman people, and that 
“therefore the people was the most imhlc under the heaven. Or 
from w'hom will he hidden the divine predestination of this tw'o- 
fokl mixing of blood from every part t)f the worUl in one man?” 
Tlic Roman Cinpirc could not have been established w'ithour the 
help of miracles, it \vns therefore willed liy ( iotl, “et per consc- 
tjuens de iure fuit et c-st.” In subjugating the world, the Roman 
people pursued only the common weal and universal peace. It even 
went so far as to neglect its own interests for the profit of tlic 
human race, l^roof after proof was adducetl that the Roman people 
had acquired the Empire witl\ Gotl's lieip and by just w-ars. y\ftcr 
many argutiictics from “principles of rea.son,’’ Danic finally drew 
Ills arguments from tlie Christian faitli. “j.et them cease, then, 
to insult the Roman Empire wdio jiretcnd that they arc sons of the 
Church, w'heii they sec that Christ, its bridegroom, sanctioned the 
former at tlic beginning and at the end of Uis sti'uggle on cartii. 
Now I think that it has become surticienriy clear tiiat tlic Roman 
jicople iictjuircd for itself the I'lmpirc of the world.” 

I’hc context of these “nationalistic” arguments, \v)uc|] foj’iu the 
second book of Do Momrebia, the most emphatic plea for uni- 
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vcrsnlisni, sho^vs clearly rhar though Dante connected the universal 
mission with the Homan people, he did not yet localize and narrow 
it down to anything which would approach nationalism. Fifty years 
later it was done by Francesco Pctrarca (1304—1374) who has 
been acclaimed as the first Italian patriot, wliosc love for “Italia 
A 4 ia” penetrates through the first stanza of the famous poem: 


O my own Italy! though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close 
Unnumbered that thy beauteous bosom stain, 

Yet may it soothe my pain 

To sigh forth Tiber’s woes 

And Arno’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 

Sorrowing I wander and my numbers pour. 

Ruler of Fleaven! by the all-pitying love 
That could Thy Godhead move 
To dwell a lowly sojourner on earth, 

Turn, Lord, on this Thy chosen land Thine eye — 

See, God of Charity, 

From what light cause this cruel war has birth; 

And the hard hearts, by savage discord steeled. 

Thou, Father, from on high 

Touch by my humble voice, that stubborn wrath may 
yield. 

Petrarch was one of tliose who prepared the coming of the 
Renaissance. With all his loving interest in antiquity and all his in- 
tense feeling for the secular values of human life which distin- 
guished him so markedly from Dante, Petrarch was still a man of 
a transitional period. The Empire for which Dante had hoped had 
receded as much from the center of the stage a.s had the papacy, 
which found itself in Avignon in captivity. Petrarch still believed 
and hoped in these two great forces of universalism, — yet their 
Avcakncsscs turned him to the sources of antiquity for inspiration 
and solace. But as in the Renaissance, the patriotism of Petrarch 
remained pin'cly literary, and did not even awaken tliat echo in 
the circle of literati which the writers of the Renaissance could 
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claim. No smtesnvan answered his dreams and liopcs, reality re- 
mained unchanged, and l^etrarch‘s voice was as “one crying in the 
wilderness.” “To Dante, brought up amid the license of city- 
parties, the haupire seemed the .sole controlling secular force and 
Italy a mere geographical expression; to Petrarcli' — an exile from 
his boyhood in a foreign land — appeared tiic dim vision ol the 
coming nation, In which the frontiers of the city-states became 
blurred, atul their rulens seemed rcspon.siblc for the W'holc (luml) 
populace, as shepherds for rheir flocks. If was in the spirit j)f a de- 
tached spectator that he looked down upon the seething mass of 
Italian discord; and he was groping feebly after a unifyittg lorcc 
from within, which might expel the stranger from the sacred soil 
and restore tlie llcaven-horn gift of peace. It is true that, like 
Dniuc, he dreamed of a renovation from the past — of the revivctl 
glories of republican or imperial Rome, whicli bad then vanished 
forever.” 

Only one clfoit was then made to translate these dim and un- 
omain hopes into reality; it was no more than a /ir.si; brief flicker- 
ing, half fanra,siic and half eschatological, of udiat could only in 
Inter centuries become a llame. Oola di Rien/,o attempted to unite 
the whole of Italy under the hegemony of Home. li\ 1347 he as- 
sumed the title of “Lihertatis, Pacis Iustitiaei|ue 'I'rihimus, et: 
Snerae Romanac Kci Puhlicae Idherarm'.” Pettarch hailed him in 
his famous song “Spirito gentil chc piiellc membra reggi” as the 
reincarnation of the classical spirit. Jhit though Rien/o was in- 
debted to the beginning rebirth of the learning of antiquity, lie wa.s 
more deeply steeped in medieval thouglu: and myth, allegory and 
m.igic. l ie wa.s .still a medieval man, and his \\'oi*!d, like that of 
Dante and Petrarch, rested upon the two universal founilaiion.s 
of limpire and Church. Roth for him, Itowcver, were locali/.ed in 
Rome. Rome’s geographic identity gained in his mind a new im- 
portance because the Popes liad left Rome, only a few years after 
the Eternal City had been made (in 1300) the center of a world- 
wide pilgrimage, and they proclaimetl from Avignon that “ubi 
papa, ibi Roma.” The Romans |>rotcstcd and demanded tlic return 
of the Po])c to “hanc saiictissimani gentem er urlicm Romanam, 
quain Cluistus ip.se in gentem sanotain, gcnu.s' elcctum, regale 
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sacerdotiutii ct populuin acquisitionis incoininucabiliter clegit.” 
Ricn/o believed apparently that the unification of mankind could 
proceed only from the hills and sites of Rome, that without its 
center localized in Rome no universal Church was possible. Rienzo 
found Rome at the deepest point of its humiliation; in a way which 
reminded one more of the thirteenth century than of the Renais- 
sance, he wished to raise Rome again and to make her 7mgistra 
vuimii. 

Rienzo and Petrarch belonged to the generation whicli began to 
be stirred by the approach of a new era. They were less the fore- 
runners of modern nationalism than the first trail blazers of the 
Renaissance, which, through the revival of ancient patriotism, 
necessarily implied also a revival of the ideas of nationalism, al- 
though confined to the narrow circle of literary men. In the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century Boccaccio revealed in his short 
stories an attitude entirely different from the mentality of the 
Middle Ages, an affirmation of the natural joys of life, an uncon- 
cerned hilarity. His Italian prose set the example of a new flexi- 
bility and conci.sencss. At a time when the study of ancient litera- 
ture was at a very low ebb in Italy, he collected and copied manu- 
scripts, and was ifisrriuucncal in establishing the first chair of Greek 
Language and Literature in Italy. Petrarch shared Boccaccio’s ad- 
miration for the classical writers, but like almost all educated 
Italians of the period he was unable to read Greek. 

The same enthusiasm which animated Petrarch and Boccaccio 
was alive in Rienzo. In his proclamations of the sovereignty of the 
Roman people and of the unity of Italy, and in his fight for the 
rights of the common people against the corruption and oppression 
of the aristocracy, Rienzo may be regarded as one of the first who 
ever tried to put the vague ideas of nationalism and democracy, 
as they emerged for the first time in the fourteenth century, into 
reality. Yet his strong desire for a new life and a new world, his 
longing for a reiiovatio were inspired more by the spiidtual longings 
of the mystics and monks of the past than by a clear grasp of the 
new realities emerging in the near future. The complete and dismal 
failure of Rienzo's aspirations cannot be explained by the many 
shortcomings of hi.s’ own personality; it was made necessary by the 
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complete incomprehension and indilTcrencc with which the people 
and the niling groups in Italy rcccivcil his message.'" 

During his few months as dVihiinc of the Roman people, Rien/,o 
not only proclaimed Rome luiinit orhis and a fundamem ol the 
Christian faith, hut declareil all Italians to he Roman citi/.ens, and 
gave tliereliy a new meaning to the concept of pofinhts' Roiiitwiis. 
Originally it had been conlincd to t(ic inhaliitant.s of the city; later 
theory rcgartled the people of the whole l'’mpire as the pop/ilns 
Koviiwus. Now for the iirst time Rienzo inter[u‘etetl it in the sense 
of Italian nationalism. 'Mie Italian peojdc slumld elect the Ifm- 
peror; the Rmpire should return to Rome and to Italy, terminating 
the internecine warfare hetween the Gnelphs and the (Ihihcilines. 
Rienzo, wlio called himself lihcMior XJrhh, ■zchilor Itiiliiic, lU/hUor 
orbis and believed himself the illegitimate son of h’mperor I lenry 
VII, visualized himself as I'auperor. 

To Rienzo, who did not claim pure Roman ilescent, any paro- 
chial nationalism was alien; the separation of a Roman or Italian 
nationalism from a universal order .secmeil imthinicalile to his age. 
“When, I ask, was there such peace, such tram|uilliiy, such justice; 
when was such rrihiitc paid to honesty, when were the good so 
readily rewarded and rite evil punished; when were human all'airs 
.so well administered as when the world had Itur one head, and 
that head was Rome? At what time did God, the lover of peace and 
of justice, condescend to Itc horn of the Virgin and to visit the 
earth? Every living creature possesses Init one hcatl; and the 
world, which the poet calls the Clreat Rody, should he content 
with hut one temporal head. It wouKl he monstrous and unnatural 
for any creature to possess two heads, I low much more terrible 
and portentous then, is an animal with a thoiisaiul diiferent heads 
biting and rending one another in turn? . . . VVe have countless 
proofs and the authority of the most Icarnctl scholars as well, to 
the effect that, both In heaven and on earth, oneness of rule has 
ever been of the greatest advantage. Omnipotent Goil has declared 
in manifold ways His will that the supreme head should he none 
other than Rome. He has ennobled her with the glories of peace 
and of war, and has made of her a maceldess wonder, surpassing in 
all the virtues.” " 
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Half a century before the Italians, the French raised their claim 
for the leadership of humanity in a universal order. Italy was dis- 
united and did not even exist as an embryonic nation, except in the 
vision of a few poets. In Germany the development into a nation 
was haiiipcred by the progressive weakening of royal authority. In 
France, on the other hand, after the battle of Bouvines in 1214 — 
which led to the weakening of royal power in England and to the 
forced grant of die Magna Charta by King John — ^thc royal house 
grew in strength and became the nucleus around which the French 
nation could later gather. France was then the most civilized part 
of Western Christendom, its leader in arts and sciences. Alexander 
von Roes, who lived in Cologne in the thirteenth century and 
strongly supported Germany’s imperial claims, maintained that the 
hnpcrhnn belonged by right to the Germans, tlie sacerdoimin to 
the Romans, and the Icarniitg, or stfidhiv/, to the French. France, 
and not chaotic Italy, had inherited the rational Roman order, the 
deep-seated sense of law and legality. Her system of central gov- 
enunent Ijccaine cxein[)lary for the European continent. Her civi- 
lization had the clarity and urbanity of the best Latin tradition, 
deeply steeped in that hwmnitas which Rome developed in its 
contact with Stoic philo.sophy. Witli all its growing jiarional con- 
sciousness, French civilization preserved as none other a universal- 
ism and a power of assimilation from wliich she claimed the right 
to represent Western civilization.'”* 

The kings of France considered themselves as kings of the 
Franks, legicirnatc heirs to Charlemagne by ties of blood and of 
liistory, and as kings of Gaul within its ancient frontiers, which 
Caesar had described, and which coincided with the natural fron- 
tiers of sea, jnovintains, and rivens. Frnneia and Gallia were used as 
synonymous words; the French language was called lingua Gallica. 
The coronation of Otto I as Roman Emperor could, in the view of 
the French kings, in no way alter the fact that the rc^imm I'rmi- 
curiifii and the legacy of Charlemagne were by right rooted in the 
older line of the Carolingian dynasty and in the soil of Gaul.'’’ 

I'he Carolingian tradition in France was supported by tlic be- 
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ginning of n French litcrsiturc, the I'reiich epics of Charleinagnc 
and his twelve great peers, jiiiiong tlicin his ncjihcw llolaiul, the 
defender of the Christians against the Saracens, and 'I'lirpin, the 
Archbishop of Uheims. In the legendary tradition C'harleinagnc had 
com|Ucrcd Spain from the vSaracens, had tlclivered Rome and Italy, 
had bapti/.ed, civili/.ed, and suhjngatctl CRaanany — he had even 
rendered Constantinople to the true Church, and restituteil the 
Holy Sepulcher to Christianity. Xhc Frcncli Icings as kings of the 
Franks felt entitled to the whole Fnipite comjucred ami civili/.ed 
by Charlemagne. They never recognized the iMiipire as reconsti- 
tuted under Otto 1 , and therefore felt subject to no one in tlicir 
temporal powers.*^^’ They non only rcgartled themselves as equals of 
the li^mperor, but claimed the h'mpirc for tliemselvcs. 

It must be nndcrsrooil that this was nor a nationalistic claim on 
the part of France; it was a universalistic claim on the part of the 
Franldsh Icings, basetl upon their tlescenr from Charlemagne, and 
even more upon the Christian character of ihe Rex Chrisiitrii'is^ 
iwm. French king tvas sacred and most (.’hrisrian; his charac- 
ter wa.s determined liy the shining examples of Charlemagne and St. 
Louis. 'I'he I'Vejich king wa.s rcganicti as the successor to David, 
inve.stcd M'ith sacramental character by the consecration in Rheims 
and St. Dctiis. As a result, he was gcaicrally satpposed to work 
miracles, especially to heal the sick, a belief which outlived the 
ATddlc Ages. Thanks to her kings, France fell: herself “a ilominc 
electum ct bcncdictiim pro ceteris regnis nuindi.” 'Fhe nascent na- 
tional feeling of France was universal and religious. The prer(»gn- 
tive of France was based upon the claim that the kings and people 
of France were {)ettcr Christians, ()ctcer Catholics tivan those of 
other lands, and therefore performing the tleeds of God: y;cstii Dei 
per francos. 

This early French national feeling founds its literary expression 
in the circle of royal legists, the imfitcs rcp;is, a class of educated 
laymen, the forerunners of the vobksse de robe. They defended 
the claims of King Philip the Fair (12H5-1314) against those of the 
Pope, Boniface VIII. In this struggle the now territorial power of 
the king, supported by the concepts of sovei’cignty found in 
Roman law, defeated the imperial univcrsalism of the Poi^e. I'he 
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king successfully maintained that “regimen tcmporalitatis regni sui 
ad ipsum rcgem solum et neminem alium pertinere.” The new 
teaching of the legists did much to change the aspects of govern- 
juent. As Renan put it, “une classe d’homines politiques entiere- 
incnt nouvclle, no devant sa fortune qu’a son mcritc et a ses efforts 
personnels, devouce sans reserve au roi, qui Tavait creee, rivale a 
I’Eglise dont elle aspirait en bien des choses a prendre la place, . . . 
allait inaugurer en tout, ce qui touche ^ la conduite des affaires, un 
profond changement.” In the fight for the sovereignty of the 
French monarchy against the Pope, Philip the Fair found the sup- 
port of even wider circles. He summoned in April, 1302, the first 
Assembly of the States General, where for the first time representa- 
tives of the aristocracy, the clergy, and the third estate met at 
Notre Dame. But the heart of his support came from the milites 
re^ls, who fought for the divine rights of their Icing, and whose 
victory helped to destroy the nnivcrsalism of the Middle Ages; but 
it did not prepare die way for nationalism: it began to build the 
royal road to the absolutist monarchy. 

Of these legists and followers of tl\c king, Pierre Dubois was the 
nR)st interesting from the point of view of nationalism because lie 
most clearly localized the medieval Christian nnivcrsalism in a 
particular bearer of this idea. His De Reenperatione Terrae Sane- 
t(te was entirely dominated by the universal tradition of medieval 
Christianity, the tota respiiblica ovniiiim Cbristicolmmi^ universal 
peace, service of God and the Church. The bearer of these uni- 
versal ideas was for him the king of France as Rgx Cbristimiissimus. 
In the interests of the Church, for the reconquest of the Holy 
•Land, for the establishment of universal peace and justice in Chris- 
tendom, the French kings (the only legitimate bearers of the im- 
perial dignity through their descent from Charlemagne and through 
their God-serving lives) should take over the linperium Romanuin, 
which would become an Impermm GalUcmum. For Pierre Dubois 
as for liis German concejnporaries, Jordanus von Osnabruck or 
Alexander von Rocs, it was an axiomatic truth that humanity 
formed a unity which needed one mlcr.“ The goal — “pax uni- 
versalis finis cst quern querimus” — ^was established for Pierre Dubois 
as unalterably as its foundation, the unitas nmitdi, the unitas ec- 
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cJcsilic, the ‘{/'/litns' h/ipcriiy “oinniuin crcdciuium iinnni faciciulo 
rcmpuhliciiiii.” ’^rUo doniiiiiifioi^' idcii oi ;ill Hie and history was one 
and the same for the Popes, for the llohenstaufen, for Dante and 
Petrarch, for the milhes rc^is Fraitconrui. f )niy its hearer changctl. 


^3 

The beginning of the foiirteentii century resounded with the 
struggle ()et\veen two universal claims, tlie fu/()i'riiiv/ and die 
Siicerdotiwu. One hundred years later the velieinence of the i)attle 
had died down; it pavssed slowiy from t)ic stage of liistory. Yet in 
the middle of the fifteenth century the leading spokesmen of the 
age — the Italian Aeneas Silvius, later Pope Pius II, and the greatest 
German thinker of the period, Nicholas of Cusa — had all their 
hopes and work centered in a reinterpretation of medieval imi- 
versalisin. Nicholas in (u’s Dc Coin'ordn/rfin Ciuho/icif proposed ile- 
tailed plans for tl)c revival of tlie metlicval liiipcrliim;''^' Pius II 
died oji a crusade, Mur their appeals were not heeded; a new age 
began to express itself in a changing attitiKle of man towards na- 
ture and history. 

The transituin from one age to ancjther is a slow and imper- 
ceptible process. Nol)ody can state where the old ends and the new 
begins. For a long time bcjtli are inc.vtricaldy mixed. The new 
thoughts announce themselves in the writings of a few isolated 
men. They feel the new problems posited by the changing con- 
ditions; the answers they propose inllucnce die new ilevelopments; 
slowly the general attitude towards life changes from the inter- 
action of new social, economic, and geographic factors with human 
thought and imagination. New ciiallenges are met by new re- 
sponses, and these responses act again as challenges. "I'lie liftccj^th 
century was not yet modern, nor was it any longer medieval. 
The new thoughts had not yet found tiicir definite form. The rise 
of nationalism demanded a new attitiule of this-worldliness and 
aflitmacion of nature, tlie birth of individualism, and a new in- 
terpretation of history. 

In the Middle Ages the Cluirch hail regarded itself as a state, as a 
rcsjmbUccf to which everyone must belong. Religion liad been a 
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politicnl cntcgojy, cvcji rhc foremast political category. Heresy was 
therefore a crhnen Irtcsae 'umjestatis. The modern age brought with 
it the progressive depolitization of religion; the secular State be- 
came the foremost politicnl power. Perhaps the first thinker who 
as a citizen of a rising Italian city-state foresaw this development 
was Marsilius of Padua. In his Defensor Pacts (1324) he taught, 
partly under the influence of the French legists at the court of 
Philip the Fair, the supremacy of the State over the Church. Former 
defendants of the hnpermvi against the Sacerdothim had believed 
that the two swords were coordinated and given by God from the 
outset to two different authorities to wield; both derived inde- 
pendently frojn God. Marsilius went further. This representative 
of the new lay intelligentsia of the cities in their bitter fight against 
the cupidity and voracity of the clerics, subordinated the Church 
to the State. “He approached problems tliat are still modern in a 
modern spirit, and his solutions seem to belong more to modern 
times than to tlic iMiddlc Ages. He has been shown to have pre- 
cursors and to wear the livery of Itis centiuy, but that it should 
have l)ecn necessary to prove that be was no incredible anachro- 
nism is the best tribute to his anticipation of the future — no one 
needs’ to convince us chat Dante is not modern.” fVIarsilius was 
deeply steeped in the medieval tradition of univcrsalism, and he 
tried to reconcile lii.s autonomy of the new State u'ith the uni- 
versality of Christendom. Pie was a rationalise under the influence 
of the new learning caught in Paris, but at the same time he was 
not free from a mystical sectarianism rooted in biblical faith. He 
found in the free communes of Italy the revival of the classical 
conception of the State — the poUs or the civltas as the all-comprc- 
hensive and therefore the unitjiic expression of that common life 
which stood above the life of the individual — in practice, although 
not in theory.''^ Marsilius gave theoretical expression to this new 
secular and sovereign State without yet having found adequate 
words to express his new notions. 

iVIarsilius did not devote much thought to the relation of the new 
sovereign State to the universal order. “Whether it befits all civi- 
lized men in tlic whole world to have one single government 
supreme over all, or whether it befits men in the different regions 
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of ihc world, almost necessarily separated hy situations, and espe- 
cially those who have no coininon language and who are diverse in 
iiiaiiaers and customs, to have di/lcrent siij->ren)c governments at 
any given time . . . deserves a rational iiuiuiry; yet that inquiry 
is alien to my present purpose.”'’’* Other authors hclore him, espe- 
cially [''renchincn, had picadcil for die separate existence of 
regional states within a universal (Christendom, and, while recog- 
nizing the essential unity of inankind, had denietl the need of a 
monarchical head. Uut Marsilius \vas mainly concerned with the 
internal sovereignty of the State by ending the several jurisdictions 
existing within it. Me wanted to subject all public alfaits to tlie will 
of one authority, government elected by and responsible to the 
people (the legislator, as he called it), in which sovereignty ulti- 
iiiiitcly resided. I'hc vStiite whicli he envisaged was one in which 
government, he it: one man or several, would understand “that to it 
alone l)cfits the authority to command tlic sulijeci: imiltitudc . . . 
and to restrain each man, if it he e.xpcilicnt, according to the c.sral)- 
lished laws, and to do nothing, especially of moment, outside the 
laws without the consent of the subject nuiiiitiule or legislator; 
nor to provoke the iiuiltifude or legislator hy injustice, since in 
the legislator’s express will the virtue and authority of the govern- 
ment consist.” 

The novelty of his proposal was not in the (lounds imposed upon 
the cxerchs’c of governmental power, li: was common theory of die 
iVliddlc Ages that every command which exceeded the limits of the 
ruler’s authority obliged none of the subjects to obedience. A 
theory like Machiavcili’s, which freed the monarch from the 
restraint of moral law and denied to the subjects the right to revolt, 
would have seemed unheard of and monstrous in the Middle Ages."" 
The novelty in Marsilius’ theory consisted in his subsuming religion 
and the affairs of the Church uiulcr the general a/fairs of the Stare, 
and in his declaring that the care of religion and its control were, 
as in antiquity and in Constantinople, one of the functions of the 
State. Christian univcrsalism was accepted by iMarsilius in the insti- 
tution of General Councils of the Cluirch, but their decrees could 
be enforced only hy tlie independent State for its citizens. I'he 
succeeding centuries followed Marsilius in his Erastianism ami dc- 
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vcJopcd ]iis incipient absolute sovereignty of the State nroiind the 
person of the sovereign monarch, but the democratic seeds in his 
theory did not bear fruit. 

iVInrsilius was not a forerunner of nationalLsm, but of the secular 
and sovereign State which created the form indispensable for the 
rise of nationalism and separated the State definitely from the 
civitets Del or the Seerwn hnpermnt. The Church had opposed the 
new development, bur it had also prepared for its coming. In the 
rise of the new states not only the king but the Church had acted 
as a unifying force. The provinces of the Church, especially the 
archdioceses, followed frequently the old divisions of the Roman 
Empire and became important centripetal forces in educating the 
inhabitants to a common consciousness. At a time when all the 
symbols of communal life were purely religious, national saints 
served as rallying points for the common emotions of the future 
national groups, manifesting themselves every year on the Saint’s 
clay in the Chiircli calendar. In fin)c.s of distress or of opprcssioji the 
faithful turned to the common Saint for help. Sr. Denis became the 
patron saint of France, St. Patrick of Ireland, St. Stanislaus of 
Poland, St. Wcnccslaus of Bohemia, St. Stephen of Hungary. Some 
of them were early missionaries and martyrs; others were princes 
whose glorious and just reigns were remembered for many genera- 
tions to come. All of tlicm were closely connected with the life of 
the Church. Nothing which had its birch even in tlic most embry- 
onic stage in the AEddle Ages was conceivable without the impress 
of religion upon it.'*^ 

Church Councils and universities used the word “nation” at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. But it did not imply the 
emergence or prevalence of a feeling akin to modern nationalism 
at that rime. These “iintion.s” were associations representing ter- 
ritorial groups without any regard to nationality; they were noth- 
ing but parts of the still existing universal whole, subdivided for 
practical purposes to express differences of opinion, but not broken 
up into parts considering themselves as a whole and acting as such. 
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Ar the Council of Constmicc (1414-1417), rhe voters in rhe 
Council were divided info four “nntions” — C.icrnuin, I'rencli, 
Ilaliiin, iuid English, '.rhese groups were co re)U’eseni- ilic lunjor 
geographical divisions of I'Tirope. 'I'he ( ierinan “nation’' coinjirised 
fhe delcgares from Ifasrern lMn'0(K', ( icianans', Muiigariiins, Poles; 
the I'-nglish “narion,” a)) those from Norcheni I'ainipe, incliuling 
the Scandinavians. The division of the (muncil into “nations,” al- 
ready foreshadowed at the Council of I. -yon in 1 274 and ar Vienne 
in 1311, was cstablislied for reasons of (iluirch policies and as a 
result of royal cffoits to conrnil the (duirch within the respective 
states. The traditional nictliod of vtiting hy individual votes of the 
prelates would have given an overwhelming victory to Pope John 
XXni, ns the Italian bishops and ahliots wiiose candidate he was 
would have outvoted the prelates of all other countries. There- 
fore n new niochod of voting was accepted, a vote hy “nations.” 
The ciu'dinals asked to he allowed to vote ns a fifth “nation,” 
hut this request was refused for political reasons, as was King 
Sigisnuind’s demand to have the 1 lungarian prelates, wlumi he 
could easily control, admitted as a fifth “nation.” The l''ngiish pro- 
tested in 14 1 7 against the claim of the h'rench to form a “nation” 
of their own at the Council, hut the Spaniards were later admitted 
as a Hfth “nation.” All these “nations” defended various group in- 
terests and were frequently used as an instrument for tlie political 
hiirgiiining of rhe nionarch.S' with the Cluircli."- 

The method of voting nt Constance was prohahly influenced l)y 
the division of students at die University in Paris into four “na- 
tions” — France, ]:^icardy, Normandy, aiul Fngland, Similar divi- 
sions into “nations” existed at other universities, Cliarles IV 
founded in 134S the University at Prague, where the student 
body was likewise divided into four “nations”-— C/,cch, bavarian, 
Polish, and Saxon — these divisions again being liascd not on ethno- 
graphic, but on territorial associations. The famous decree of 
Kiitmi flora (Kiittenberg) in January, 1409, changed the method 
of voting at tlic University of ITague; u'hereas until then each 
“nation” had possessed one vote so that the students from the 
lands of the king of Pohemia were outvoted hy the students from 
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foreign lands, henceforth the students from the king’s own lands 
would possess three votes and all the students from foreign lands 
only one vote. This change was motivated by a dispute wdthin the 
University between “realists,” followers of the teaching of John 
WyclilTe (a group to w'hich most of the Bohemian masters ad- 
hered), and “nominalists,” represented largely by the German 
masters at the University. The king of Bohemia found most support 
for his general policy among the “realists,” and therefore favored 
the strengthening of their influence at the University. The measure 
itself, however, had definitely that character of xenophobe jealousy 
which was common to the period, and which aimed at the preserva- 
tion of the privileges and positions which a country had to offer to 
its natives. Thus the nation of the Kingdom of Bohemia, “the true 
lieir of tliis country,” was to be protected in its privileges against 
foreign competition. As the result of this decree most of the 
German teachers and students left Prague in 1409 and formed the 
nucleus of the new Univcj'sity of Leipzig. 

The struggle between “nominalists” and “realists” did not re- 
main confined to University circles. Tiic theological passion of 
the period .seized u[)on this i.ssuc which, after the death of John 
Muss at the Council of Con.stance in 1415, overshadowed all other 
issues in Bohemia. The Hussite Wars were not fought with the in- 
tention of creating a Czech state on a national basis/'* The Hussites 
were burning to reform the faitii and the Cliurch of Christianity 
for all Christians, and to create, or to hasten the advent of, the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It was an essentially religious move- 
ment deeply steeped in the medieval world, a forerunner of the 
Reformation and of the Anabaptist enthusiasm. The Hussites hap- 
pened to coincide largely, though not entirely, with the Czech 
people; the crusading armies sent against them by Pope and Em- 
peror consisted mainly of Germans. Thus the Czechs came to regard 
tlicmselvcs as “God’s warriors”; tlie Czechs were to the I-Iussitcs 
the most Cliristian people, the chosen group who were to reestab- 
lish Chri.stianity in its purity all over the earth — to tliat task alone 
their preeminence was due. The religious fervor was, naturally 
enough, ns in most sectarian and reform movements against the 
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Church, blcncicd with a dcinancl for sociiil justice, uiul with the 
existing' jealousy of the Czechs against the eiicroachnicnt aiu! the 
growing- in/lucnce of alien Gcniians ifi Ihihcmia. 

Since the twelfth ceimiry the Gernuins, eonhnccl up to that 
time in the (amis west of the l^ll>e ami tlie Saale rivers, Ivatl started 
to exjvand eastward and .sii()jcct and assiinilaie file Slav jieoples 
cast of the Eibc."' 'The great cntluisiasin crcafeil l)y the preaching 
of the Crusades in iMirope directed the crusading spirit of tlie 
northern Germans against tlie pagan Slavs. In tlie tliirtecntli cen- 
tury Ih-aiulenhurg, Mecklenburg, and Upper Saxony became 
Geniiani/.cd; many cities were tlicn founded, among them Berlin 
and Dresden. German settlers were called by the native kings 
into Bohemia, l.Uingary, and Poland, and estalilished cities and a 
class of traders and artisans there. It was an economic movement of 
migration to, and settlement in, sparsely populated and undeveloped 
lands. In the thirteenth century the Teutonic ICnights carried the 
German invasion to its nortliea.stern limits by their conquests of 
Prussia, where they practically exterminated the original inhabit- 
ants of Litluianian stock, and of (kairlimd and Livonia, where the 
Jiat'ivc.s .showed greater pou'crs r)f reskance and remained as peasant 
.serf.s under CJcriuan barons aiul as servants in the new' cities 
fouiKlctl by the (icnnan traders. 

The iiftecMU'h century marked a .strong .scthack in this (rcrnian 
expansion ca.stvvartl. The Kingdom of Ikdand, after 51 long pcritKl 
of weakness, rcgaincti vStrcngdi under Lithuanian princes, indicted 
a crushing defeat upon the Tcutoiiic Knights in the Battle of Tan- 
nenberg in July, 1410, made the Order of the Teutonic Knights a 
vassal of the Polish crown in 1466 liy the second I^acc of 'fiiorn, 
and for almost four centuries stopped the (ierman expansion to 
the northeast. At the same time the Idussite Wars marked a similar 
retreat of German influence farther to the south, l luss (13^9- 
1415) himself, like Wycliffc, preached in tiic native language of 
the people, emphasized and improved the Czech literary tongue, 
and in.sistcd upon the Czechs speaking their own language and 
speaking it well.""’ 

The long protracted struggle between the ITussites and the 
Catholics, with its accompanying savagery, naturally increased the j 
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nntagonism between Czechs and Germans, and made the Czechs 
conscious of their affinity with other peoples speaking a similar 
Slavonic language.'’® Under their military leader, Jan ! 2 ^izka, the 
Hussites went in 1420 into the war “to liberate the truth of the Law 
of God and the Saints and to protect the faithful believers of the 
Church, and the Czech and Slavonic language.” To this religious 
and linguistic antagonism was added a social conflict between the 
patriciate and the lower urban classes. As a result, the economically 
weaker Czech artisans captured the government of the cities from 
the hands of the German burghers, many formerly German towns 
in Bohemia came under Czecli control, and the influence of the 
Czech language and literature began to predominate; the Czechs 
were thus the only people in Eastern Europe to develop their own 
urban middle classes before the nineteenth century. This educated 
Czech middle class tried to keep itself in the newly gained official 
positions by demanding a knowledge of Czech as a prerequisite for 
office and by trying generally to bar foreigners as far as possible 
from the privileges of government.®^ 

This linguistic and social antagonism survived the decline of Hus- 
sitismj it was accentuated after the Reformation by the new re- 
ligious opposition between the Protestant Estates in Bohemia — 
Czech and German — and the Catholic Habsburg king. The Habs- 
burg monarchs introduced German, Italian, and Spanish officials at 
tiie Court and in the administration, and thus the influence of the 
German language grev^^ again, although this process was in no way 
the result of a conscious intention at Germanization. The Bo- 
licmian Diet passed a law in 1 61 5 against the employment of foreign 
officials wlio did not know the Czech language, and ordered that 
all foreigners coming to Bohemia to settle should teach it to their 
children, and that immigrants unable to speak Czech should not be 
admitted to the privileges of the Estates or of the urban patriciate. 
This law did not express a feeling of nationalism, which at the 
time, if at all discernible, was confined in Bohemia to a few anti- 
quarian scholars; it wa.s the manifestation of the exclusiveness of a 
dominant class which had no desire to share its privileges and in- 
fluence. Three years later, when the Estates of Bohemia in open 
revolt against the Habsburg king elected a new ruler, they chose a 
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Gcrninn, Frederick the FJector Piiliirinc, who did not know the 
Czech language hue who as a (.'alvinist was united in faith with the 
majority of tlie Bohemian h'srates, and wlioin they expecteil to 
respect their class privileges and interests. 

Nationalism dominated the public sentiment and the political 
loyalties of h’viropean peoples during tite I lundred Years War as 
little as it did in the Conciliar iVloveinent or in the I fiussite Wars.'’'' 
One of the leading French historians"" even goes so far as to hold 
that the events of the Miindred Years War, “grave tliough they 
Avcrc for those living at the time, do not seem to have had any ell’ect 
upon the development of the nation. 'The revolts were mere epi- 
sodes, of no deep signilicance, and the King of k'ngland’s conquests 
were merely ephemeral. This war, carried on by adventurers with 
no national character, was a. war between two royal families rather 
than between two nations, it is possible that the struggle against 
the bands in the service of the King of Ihigiantl, known as ‘the 
I'jiglish,’ may have led to the rise of a national sentiment, but this 
is not certain. The demonstrations of hostility against the Ifngiish 
may have arisen from a sense of local patriotism. The poet Alain 
Chattier was a native of Kouen, tlie neighborlmod of which had 
sulVered particularly from the ICnglish invasion. Joan of Arc, ad- 
mirable though her conduct may appear, belonged to the Armagnac 
party, which was at war with the Riirgunilian party, the allies of 
the F.nglish; her loyalty was to the king of her party rather than 
to the king of the French nation.” I'hese worils describe correctly 
the popular sentiment and the generally lield, dominating ideas; 
yet there was an incipient national .sentiment in some French poets 
at the beginning of the fifteenth ccniury, though even "with the 
French, national feeling before the eighteenth century wa.s, in in- 
tensity and cAtensity, fundamentally dilTcrcnt from modern na- 
tionalism.’^ The fifteenth century saw nothing bur isolated germs, 
the Rcnai.ssancc witnc.sscd a first and bj-ief flotvering. But then, as 
before and aftcrward.s, provincial loyalties remained strong and 
dominant, the new .sentiment did not reach into the masses, and 
the religious dissensions and baronial warfare quickly stiHcd the 
nascent feeling of national unity ^vhich had fcjund its center around 
the royal power, the guardian of the chose pohlique.''^ 
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At the beginning of the fifteenth century the lack of internal co- 
hesion in France, the rapid growth of the elements of disunion 
during the Hundred Years War, the many private wars fought in 
the midst of a war of apparently national magnitude, the lack of 
any patriotic feeling or national loyalty — all these led France to the 
brink of complete disruption. Only towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century did the Avidespread misery and chaos bring about 
a reaction; this expressed itself in the Ordinance of 1439, aimed at 
centralizing taxation in the hands of the king, and in the Ordinance 
of 1444 establishing that “all war in this kingdom appertains to the 
King and his officers, and to none other” — a reform which was 
helped by the contemporary invention of gunpowder and artillery. 
But the conflict between the unifying royal power and the sep- 
aratist loyalties of the aristocracy continued until the reign of 
Louis XII (1498-1515). Then only did the Salic Law and the 
doctrine of the inalienability of the royal domain which had been 
formulated in the fourteenth century begin to become recognized.’^' 
This growth of the unifying royal power at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, this new feeling of national unity was fore- 
shadowed and greeted by a number of patriotic poets — Eustache 
Dcschamps, Robert Blondcl, and Alain Chartier. Dcschamps asked 
that the Avar against England be carried through to complete 
victory. His “Ballade dc la paLx avee Ics Anglais” (c. 1380) con- 
tains the refrain: 

Et que Francois ct Anglois feront paix. 

Ellc respont: Foy que doy ma qucloingne — 

Paix n’nrez ja s’ilz nc rendent Calays. 

But in a poem “Contre ics guerres entre gens dc mcme religion” 
his patriotism remained subordinated to the common Christianity: 

Jc voulsisse que la guerre cessast 
Entre Ics gens d’uiic religion 
De la crestienne foy. 

Robert Blondcl in his “La Coinplaincte des Bons Francois” (c. 
1420) found it necessary to explain and to defend the duty of 
fighting for king and country: 
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La foy que vons devez an roy, 

Est raison si vous amonneste 
De deffendre par bon arroy 
Vos pais, que est chose honncstc. 

Ceulz qui meurent pour Icur pais 
Sonr jugiez en paradiz vivre. 

Bon vassaiilx ne sent point hais 
De Dicu, ains bon louyer leur livre. 

The most conscious form of nascent nationalism can be discerned 
probably in Alain Charcier’s “Quadrilogue invectif” (1422), where 
the first influence of Renaissance sentiment can also be traced. He 
envisaged France in her desolation as a beautiful and royal lady, 
with the strain of suffering visible on her face and brow and a 
pitiful disorder in her apparel, contemplating her three children, 
the nobleman, the cleric, and the peasant, the last of these showing 
his misery and privations. “Le povre Peuplc allegiic ses doleances & 
injures a sa mere Dame France, que luy font souffrir ICvS pillars gens 
d’armeaulx sous umbre de deffendre la chose publicque,” Tiie mu- 
tual recriminations and complaints of the three children end in an 
exhortation to unite for the salvation of the common mother, suffer- 
ing France. Thus patriotism is extolled, although even here it takes 
its place only after religion. “Ce vous puis je mettre au devant, que 
apres le lien de foy Catholique, nature vous a devant tout autre 
chose obligez au commun salut du pays de vostre nativitc, & h la 
deffence de celle seigneurie soubz laquelle Dieu vous a fait naistre 
& avoir vie,” 

These few patriotic poets were isolated voices at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Only cowards the end of the century, at 
the Estates General at Tours in 1484, did some of the speakers, 
like Guillaume de Rochefort and Jean de Rely of Paris, voice the 
new French patriotism which centered around the king. In the 
opening speech the assembled Estates were asked to distinguish 
clearly between matters pertaining to the whole realm and those 
pertaining only to' individual provinces, cities, or persons, and to 
give preference to the former. At the same time the beauty and fer- 
tility of France and the charity and urbanity of the French people 
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were appreciated and praised/* But a deeper feeling for France as 
an object of patriotic veneration did not arise before the sixteenth 
century. Only the influence of the Renaissance brought to France 
a new word, “patrie,” which is first found in 1539 in an adaptation 
from Latin, the “Songe de Scipion traduit nouvellement du Latin 
en Fran^ais.” 

What emerged in France was not yet a national sentiment, but 
a new center of unity and organization, the royal power. It found 
its model in its great adversary, in the struggle against which it had 
first asserted itself, the universal Church. For the Church as heir 
of the Roman Empire not only contributed to fixing the territorial 
foundations of the future national states, it developed also the first 
form of absolute monarchy in the Middle Ages. The great popes 
created the example of a strictly organized authoritarian organiza- 
tion, culminating in one supreme head to whom was due absolute 
obedience. Later on, the secular monarchs took over this form, 
and, supported by the newly revived doctrines of the imperial 
Roman law, turned it against the Church. But it was not simply an 
imitation or an adaptation to their own purposes. The new secular 
State, emerging at the turning point from the Middle Ages to 
modern times, was animated by a new feeling of life which under- 
stood itself, although only with partial justification, as an inspira- 
tion from beyond the Middle Ages, as a rejuvenation in the Foun- 
tain of Youth which rose from the sources of Hellas and Judah. 



CHAPTER IV 


Renaissance and Reformation 
The Emergence of Nationalism 



That must needs be judged to be an hard and unjust law, which 
tends to increase the servitude, and to lessen die liberty of man- 
kind . . . everything in nature is so desirous of liberty, as being a 
sort of restitution of its primitive state. So that to go about to lessen 
this, is CO touch men in the tenderest point; it is upon such con- 
siderations as these, that the Laws of England in alt cases, declare 
in favour of liberty. 

Sir John Fortescue, De laiidibus legiim A'ltgliae (c. 1465), ed. A. Amos 
(Cambridge, 1825), p. 157. 



I 


The two great spiritual revolutions generally known as Renais- 
sance and Reformation ^ form the transition from the Middle Ages 
to modern times. At any time and everywhere the old and the 
new merge inextricably, while changes take place at a different 
pace and with varying intensity, bearing the distinctive marks of 
the manifold classes, regions, and individuals involved. Indeed the 
same individuals frequently show the coexistence of strongly 
surging tendencies of the new with a most curious survival of 
traditions and old ways of life. But periods of quickening change 
witness an increased quest on the part of man, who becomes a prob- 
lem to himself, for the meaning of history. Such was the case at 
the end of the iMiddle Ages. All the accepted foundations of life 
and world — the position of the earth as the center of tiie universe 
between heaven and hell, the meaning of time as suspense between 
creation and salvation, the identification of mankind with the 
biblical races — began to be imderniined by new discoveries and 
modified by new ways of thought. In his Prince, Machiavelli re- 
marked that “changes in affairs have been seen, and may still be 
seen, every day, beyond all human conjecture.” The old order 
seemed out of joint. Men looked for new foundations; at a time 
when Machiavelli was writing his Prince, Thomas More was 
writing his Utopia and Erasmus his The Education of a Christian 
Prince. Society and civilization felt the need of regeneration: by a 
purification and spiritualization of the old basis, as Erasmus hoped; 
or, as Adachiavelli proclaimed, by an entirely new realistic ap- 
proach, acquired from “una lunga sperienza delle cose moderne ed 
una continua lezione delle antiche” (along experience with modern 
life and a continuous learning from antiquity). In this time of 
passionate search into the past and fervent hope for the future, the 
first conscious emphasis on a cultural nationalism emerged. Na- 
tionalism is a product of historical, social, and intellectual condi- 
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tions; its rise in the different countries varies, therefore, according 
to the conditions prevailing then and there. In its individual and 
concrete expressions nationalism carries a different meaning with 
different peoples and at different ages. But an understanding of 
nationalism can be gained only by comparing similar developments 
among different peoples; only a universal history of nationalism 
will enable the student to see each individual case in its proper 
perspective and in its conditional nature. 

In the Renaissance the purely vegetative group feeling de- 
veloped for the first time into a national consciousness, which re- 
ceived its inspiration from the ancient classics and from the Old 
Testament, both now read in a new light and with a new under- 
standing. The breakdown of the static order of medieval univer- 
salism left the component elements to try to find for themselves, 
and in themselves, a new firm attachment; it opened the gates wide 
for a new individualism, for a stressing of the specific and unique as 
against the general. Herein the ancient authors seemed to offer a 
guide; they presented a vast and variegated picture of the plenitude 
of a secular world in which this-worldliness was taken for granted, 
and where man formed the center and the measure of all relations 
and of all knowledge. The new individualism and secularism 
paved the way for the rising national consciousness. At the same 
time this incipient nationalism was fed by a new historical con- 
sciousness; man shaken in his security inquired anxiously into his 
past and tried to scan the futiu-e. But soon neither the Bible nor 
the ancient authors could guide him. The closer contact with the 
non-Christian civilizations in the .Old and the New worlds, with- 
out parallel in ancient or biblical history, was conducive to a 
more objective and much more intense exploration and observa- 
tion which focused attention on individual differences. Geography 
and ethnography shared with historiography in paving the way 
for the rising national consciousness. 

In the history of nationalism, as in so many other fields, the 
Renaissance merely outlined the possibilities of future develop- 
ments. It brought no immediately permanent conquests of the 
human mind; it was a brief, though gorgeous, flowering which 
bore fruit only in the eighteenth century. It was a period of great 
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intensity, but of little breadth; essentially, Renaissance and Hu- 
manism were movements of aristocratic individualism, confined to 
a small group. The educated individual, socially belonging to, or 
economically dependent upon, a new leisure class u'hicb was no 
longer clerical but lay, felt the limits of man^s potentialities broad- 
ening and saw the frontiers of human knowledge, and therefore 
of human power, advancing in a few decades as they had not done 
for many centuries. Human imagination broke all bonds, and as 
the rational and general laws of science remained unknown in 
their universal application until the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, arts and poetry seemed best to express the substance of 
the new miraculous world. Tlirough them man spoke and tried to 
create the new order as an artist’s work. In the decomposition of 
the old universal order he was thrown back upon himself and his 
own resources, becoming dimly conscious of his autonomy and 
filled with a sense of his new dignity. Fortune, who put the world 
at man’s command, could be mastered by virtue, by strength and 
daring; Machiavclli called her “womanlike, a lover of young men, 
because they are less cautious, more violent, and with more au- 
dacity command her.” The Renaissance was the period when the 
ideal of the self-realization of the strong individual emerged, an 
aristocratic, intellectual ideal, not without contempt for the un- 
educated and toiling masses and for the average man. 

This new experience of life was expressed in a language shaped 
by the rhythm and meaning of ancient authors. Flaving thrown 
off the authority of the Church, the Renaissance found a new 
authority in ancient writings, but an authority which was beyond 
the reach of binding and authoritative interpretation, giving the 
individual a freer choice according to his own taste and conscience. 
The sanction of the ancients strengthened and comforted the in- 
dividual, lonely as he felt in this age of transition, but it also per- 
meated his feeling with words and associations taken from an- 
tiquity with its patriotic devotion of the classical Greeks for the 
polls and of the republican Romans for the patria. The humanists, 
citizens of the rising Italian city-republics, shifted the emphasis 
from Augustus and imperial Rome to the heroes of the Republic, 
to Scipio, Cato, and Brutus. Dante had banished Brutus with 
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Cassius and Judas Iscariot into the lowest and direst section of 
Hell where Lucifer himself stood. For him it was the universal 
imperial Rome which counted, the creation of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, the ordered harmony of all mankind. But now the proud 
and powerful burgherdom of the Italian cities began to feel itself 
the only legitimate heir of Roman greatness, and to despise as 
alien barbarians the same German emperors wlio two hundred 
years earlier had been greeted so rapturously by Dante as the 
bearers of the imperial idea. 

The new emphasis on ancient history aroused in the Italians a 
new consciousness of their identity with the ancient Romans, and 
thus with the only truly civilized people. Had not the new learn- 
ing grown up among the Italians as a matter of course? And was 
this not proof enough that, as in olden times, they were again and 
forever the center of civilization, the torchbearers of human light? 
This feeling of superiority, constantly waved before the “bar- 
barian nations” who had to visit Italy or have recourse to the 
Italian luimafiiscs in order to become initiated into the rediieinenr 
of the ne\v learning, necessarily provoked a reaction, which led 
Frenchmen and Germans to assert their equality and to promote 
historical research to prove an ancestorship a.s dignified as rliat of 
the Italians. 

Though in the breakdown of the universal order the national 
individualities began to emerge in a more conscious form, Renais- 
sance and Reformation cannot be called an age of nationalism. 
They remained dominated by religious thought and emotions. 
Both sprang from the same source — the desire of renovation by a 
return to the origins — and represented an effort for a synthesis of 
the old universalism and the new individualism. Still concerned 
with a universal civilization and religion, both regarded the in- 
dividual as the foundation of this universalism which was identi- 
fied with the old universalism, and which received thereby its 
legitimate authority. In their world the nation had no place as 
a conscious and potent factor for the preparation of a better 
future, as an agenc)»- for collective or individual salvation. Upon 
the masses the hold of the past remained unbroken; they continued 
to be sheltered by the still powerful structure of the Aliddlc Ages, 
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untouched by the new high winds of secularism and individualism 
which swept through the ranks above them. Nevertheless, even 
for them the house and the ground on which it stood had lost 
some of their unshakable stability; the cracks in the walls had be- 
come ominous enough to shake their security. 

The fifteenth century was a time of great civil wars and of ac- 
companying chaos. The Hundred Years War, the Hussite Wars, 
and the English Wars of the Roses were barely ended when the 
struggle for Italy and Germany began and the Turks appeared 
at the threshold of Europe as a deadly danger to European civi- 
lization. All over Europe, the rising commercial capitalism and the 
shifting of economic and geographic centei^ produced immense 
sulTering among the masses; the influx of gold upset prices and 
wages, and the absence of a modern social conscience and of relief 
machinery aggravated the misery and despair. In this chaos the 
decadence of the Church increased rather than diminished the 
desire for suprarational comfort. The people clung more tightly 
than ever to religious and transcendental hopes. Even more pro- 
nounced than the desire for a strong political order which would 
end civil wars and the threatening dangers from outside, for power- 
ful princes establishing peace and unity, for a new social regime 
to restore prosperity and the liberties enjoyed of old, was the 
craze for salvation which found its expression in the immense 
growth of indulgences, apocalyptic expectations, religious en- 
thusiasm, and prophecies. The whole world seemed to be full of 
demons, announcing the coming of Antichrist. 

The invention of the printing press quickened the pace of intel- 
lectual life. A flood of pamphlets and broadsheets discussed the 
theological questions which were the main concern of everyone. 
The Anabaptist movement expressed the deep longing of the masses 
for a new and better order, for a baptism in the true spirit which 
would enable them to survive in the demoniac world which seemed 
to be drifting fast towards its end. The Renaissance had not helped 
to build a new order; it had questioned the traditional certainties 
and increased the worldliness and corruption of the Church. Thus 
the masses stood ready to receive the gospel of the Reformation; 
in an astonishingly short time the new feeling engulfed the whole 
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of Western Christianity. It shifted the emphasis again to the uni- 
versal concerns of religion and put an end to the brief interlude 
of Renaissance secularism and historical patriotism. 

In spire of the frequent expressions of literary nationalism in 
the Renaissance, the nascent nations were torn by civil war, the 
rival factions of magnates knew no loyalty to the nation, and the 
people tlieiTTseives remained entirely outside tJic reach of national- 
ism. Only the rise of a strong central royal power was able to 
stop tile internecine wars and to build or unite tlic future nation. 
In their loyalties' the people still held to religion. But, like the 
unified political authority of the Middle Ages, the unified religious 
authority had been destroyed by the success of the Reformation 
and the victorious counteroffensive of reformed Catholicism. Al- 
though religion remained iiniversalistic in its intentions, 'Western 
Christianity was broken up into separate bodies, and the Unitarian 
iiniversalism was replaced by a new pluralism. 

At the end of the Renaissance all life was again retheologi?ced, 
and religion was the dominating political issue. For political rea- 
sons no religious toleration was granted, “cuius regio illius rcligio” 
was accepted as the guiding political maxim, and the he^v state was 
built around prince and religion, not around nationality. A few 
thinkers who were still under the influence of the Renaissance 
dissented, like the agnostic John Bodin of whom it was said, “II 
mourut comme un chien, sine iillo sensu pietatis, n’etant ni Juif, ni 
chretien, ni turc.” But beyond these individual cases the new re- 
ligious temper engulfed both the humanism and the individualism 
which had asserted themselves in Renaissance and Reformation 
alike, and established a new and violent authoritarianism. Even 
Melanchthon called the burning of Servetns “pium et memorabile 
ad omnem posteritatem excmplum.” Belief in witchcraft never 
flourished in the “Dark Ages” as it did after Renaissance and Re- 
formation. In Flolland, then the most progressive country on the 
Continent, even as late as 1691 a pastor, Baltha.sar Bekker, who had 
in his book Betooverde Wereld doubted the existence of witch- 
craft, was persecuted by the Church as a blasphemous heretic. 

Whereas everywhere in Europe nationalism, after a very short 
and ineffectual flickering, disappeared before the new power of 
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king and religion, the development in England proceeded along 
a difl’crent padi which placed her a century ahead of tlie Continent. 
There in the civil war of the seventeenth century, in the first great 
surge of nationalism which embraced a whole people, religion was 
depolitized and deterritorialized; religious tolerance was estab- 
lished, as was the supremacy 'of Parliament over the king. There 
the individualism of the Reformation reasserted itself against au- 
thoritarianism, and the foundations were laid for a new epoch, into 
which essential elements of Renaissance and Reformation were 
transformed and incorporated, an epoch whose light was to dawn 
upon the Continent only in the eighteenth century. 

2 

At first sight no necessary connection appears to exist between 
the rise of incipient nationalism and the new learning — a move- 
ment common to Western Christianity. That it first appeared in 
Italy was due to the leading position which the cities and princely 
courts of the Apciinine Peninsula occupied at that time, through 
their wealth and progressive economic organization. There, also, 
the ancient sources came to life more forcefully; the familiar sites 
of town and country became associated with ancient glory. But 
the implications of the new learning were in no way intended for 
Italy or for the Italians. I-Iumanism revived the hmmnitas of 
ancient Rome, the emphasis upon the Jmmaiia as a common herit- 
age of the race.® The Italian language, which had been raised to 
such heights by Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, was spurned by 
the new revival of Latin, and eloquence in this universal language 
determined the rank of man in the intellectual world. The new 
humanism continued the medieval cosmopolitan republic of schol- 
ars in a secular form. The prince of the humanists, Erasmus, 
preached the ideal of the tranquilUtas orbis Christiania rejected 
nationalism as self-love, and set the ideal of peace and concord as 
the highest that men could strive for * 

Most of the humanist writers of the Italian Renaissance, how- 
ever, were employed in the service of a prince or of a city. Their 
duty was to extol the deeds and virtues of their employer in the 
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most polished terms of the new Latin eloquence. Imitation of the 
ancient historians and rhetoricians was the only way open to them. 
Aesthetic considerations played even a greater role with them 
than their apologetic task. They tried to conform to the vocabulary 
of Livy or Cicero, and they had therefore to express the unique- 
ness of their own time in words created to convey the feeling of 
an entirely different age. They transferred ancient city patriotism 
to the place where they were born or employed. Following Livy’s 
example, they did not consider their city as part of a universal 
sacerdotal or political empire; they discussed events of Christianity 
only so far as they touched their own city or state; they disas- 
sociated the stare from its medieval universal associations, and they 
paved the way for a historiography concerned with the specific 
political entity alone, no longer with the whole body of Christi- 
anity, AVriting in the pay of their prince or tlieir city, they were 
only concerned in depicting and praising the past of their em- 
ployers without setting it against the background of universal 
history.® 

The humanist historians, often wandering scholars hired for 
their task, seldom felt a local patriotism, let alone an Italian na- 
tionalism. But growing knowledge of the ancient sources and 
keener observation of ancient sites led to a new appreciation of 
the Roman past and of Italian afiinity to it. Flavius Blondus who, 
expelled from his native city Forli, worked for the last thirty years 
of his life in the chancellery of the Pope, was the author of three 
books on Roman antiquity and Italy which became a model for 
later imitators, even outside Italy: the Ro?m Instaurata, a topog- 
raphy of ancient Rome (1446); a historical and geographical 
encyclopedia Italia llhistrata (1458); and Roma Triumphans, a 
handbook of Roman antiquities (1459). These were works of an 
archivist, devoid of any patriotism or nationalism. A new tone 
became noticeable after the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII of 
France in 1494, when Italy became the battleground of the rival 
imperialisms of Spain and France. The Italians, with the ancient 
sources in their minds, suffered at the sight of these barbarians, 
who had once been subjects of Rome, devastating and despising 
Italy and the Italians. Bernardino Corio of Milan gave vent to this 
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new feeling against the French conquerors in his Patria Historia 
(1503).° But it was in Florence — in the troubled times which fol- 
lowed the invasion of the peninsula by the French and the internal 
fight between the Republic and the Medici — that for the first 
time a lonely voice was raised in which Italian nationalism found 
its first expression: the voice of Niccolo Machiavelli. 

Machiavelli (1469-1527) wrote history no longer in Latin but 
in Italian, not as a rhetorician, but as a statesman. He alone recog- 
nized clearly the connection between foreign and domestic policy, 
was fully aware of the importance of organizing military forces, 
saw the dependence of the fortunes of Florence upon those of all 
of Italy, and therefore longed for the creation of an Italy as united 
and strong as Spain and France had become through the efforts 
of their great kings/ As an Italian patriot, he had an aversion for 
the Papacy, which in his opinion had frustrated Italy’s aspirations 
towards unity through its universal connections. Longing for a 
strong man like Cesare Borgia to unite Italy, he wrote the life of 
Castruccio Castracani, a medieval tyrant of Lucca, whom he re- 
garded as the prototype of the desired champion of Italian libera- 
tion. 

This lonely forerunner of Italian nationalism, who lived two 
hundred years after Dante and about two hundred years before 
the first vague beginnings of an Italian national movement, sensed 
the future with relentless clear-sightedness. The political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life of Italy, in many ways still powerful and 
portentous in the fifteenth century, crossed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the threshold of the long decay which Spanish influence im- 
posed upon the country. Machiavelli had a burning sense of the 
approaching twilight; he was animated by a deep pessimism, even 
by despair — a feeling so fundamentally different from the optimism 
and strength that prevailed in sixteenth and seventeenth century 
England. Exiled, like Dante, from his beloved native Florence, he 
found intelligent power the only remedy for the political disorder 
and the moral decay which he saw growing around him. In his 
purely secular mind he was one of the first men to leave the Mid- 
dle Ages behind him. Universalisni had no appeal for him. For 
religion he had no use, either personal or political. No world 
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seemed to exist but that of the hard and fearlessly faced facts of 
an iron age. The divine order had broken down, and a moral order 
based upon the autonomy of natural laws had not yet evolved; 
thus, no restraint was imposed upon the state, the only guarantor 
of order and of earthly happiness. iVfachiavelH was the first Euro- 
pean nihilist; on the brink of an abyss winch he keenly sensed, he 
built courageously an abode for his despair and his vain hopes. 

MachiaveJli’s importance for the history of nationalism lies less 
in his own still not very well defined Italian patriotism than in his 
vision of a secular state independent of any moral sanction. From 
his starring point the state could easily become an absolute, mov- 
ing entirely by and within its autonomous raison d^etat. Thus the 
strength of the state became an end in itself, and all means to this 
end appeared justified. “Where it is an absolute question of the 
welfare of our country, we must admit of no considerations of 
justice or injustice, of mercy or cruelty, of praise or ignominy, 
but putting all else aside must adopt whatever course will save its 
existence and preserve its liberty.” Machiavelli’s political philoso" 
phy was based upon realistic observation, but an observation 
limited by a one-.sided pessimistic view of man’s nature and inten- 
tions. “If men \Vere entirely good this precept would not hold, but 
because they are bad, and will not keep fnitli with you, you too 
are not bound to observe it with them.” With his pessimism based 
upon a Uropwn perfectionism, he did not see that, alrhougli men 
are not “entirely” good, nevertheless they will keep faith with 
one another in many cases, and that on this rule as a moral precept 
the existence of civilized society depends, even if the rule be broken 
in individual cases. 

But behind this severe and dispassionate appraisal of reality — an 
appraisal shared perhaps by many of his contemporaries — there 
was a passionate heart beating for Italy, a heart beating alone, out 
of tune with its contemporaries. In the last chapter of The Prince, 
“An Exhortation to Liberate Italy from the Barbarians,” the 
rhythm of the book suddenly changes. Machiavelli saw Italy “with- 
out head, without order, beaten, despoiled, torn, overrun; and to 
have endured every kind of desolation.” Above all, he saw her 
moral desolation. “It will be clearly seen that in Italy, by reason 
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of lier corruption, there is little or nothing to hope, save by tlie 
daring and violence of some great man who may be able and 
willing to strive for her improvement.” He had hoped that Cesare 
Borgia might become ordained by God for Italy’s redemption, but 
Fortune had rejected him. Now he turned in his dedication of 
The Prince to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The Italians, to whom “this 
barbarous dominion stinks,” would welcome a liberator raptur- 
ously, so Machiavclli believed, and would make true Petrarch’s 
hope in the sixteenth canzone of “Italia mia”: 

Virtu contro al Furore 
Prendera I’arme, e fia il combatter corto: 

Che Tantico valorc 
Negli italici cuor non e ancor niorto. 

The liberator did not come. The Italians M'crc not prepared to 
welcome a national liberation. No prince, no city, no citizens took 
up the cause of Italy, which existed in Machiavclli’s days as little 
as in the days of Rienzo. Even Machiavclli did not desire primarily 
unity for Italy; what he wished was to rid her of the barbarian 
invaders. He longed for the rebirth of the old virtil, but Ihs love 
was sti'ongest for the small republican states of his contemporary 
Italy. Above unity he placed liberty; above Italy, his native Flor- 
ence. His Italian patriotism was to bear no fruit; virtil was not to 
be born, corruption grew, and the Church, which Machiavelli had 
accused of “alone having prevented union in Italy,” reasserted 
itself triumphantly. The star of Italy was sinking fast, the world 
of the Roman Empire centering around the Mediterranean was 
eclipsed by the new world emerging on the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Prince, liberator of Italy, was only a pious hope of 
the lonely patriot; the Prince, prototype of a new State, came to 
life immediately, and has lately grown to proportions beyond any 
hope of the keen political thinker. 

3 

Where Italy failed, France succeeded. The great Renaissance 
monarch Francis I (i5i5“i547) assembled at his court a brilliant 
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array of writers and artists who did much to foster an increased 
feeling of pride in the political and cultural achievements of the 
kingdom. One of the court authors even went so far in his praise 
of the monarch as to declare that the name of the langue frangoise 
was derived from the royal name Fran9ois. And in truth, the 
reign of Francis and the whole sixteenth century were a period of 
great enrichment for the French language. On August 15, 1539, 
Francis I ordered in articles no and in of the Ordinance of 
Villers-Cotterets (which initiated judicial reforms) that in the 
future all acts and pronouncements should be written and de- 
livered in French, which not only excluded Latin but also re- 
placed the local dialects. The reason which he gave was the neces- 
sity of clarity, of avoiding ambiguity and uncertainty^ but beyond 
it appeared the dimly perceived goal of a unity of law based upon 
the unity of language as the foundation of the unified kingdom 
towards which the royalty aspired. 

Administration and law were not the only sources of the flower- 
ing of the French language. The new humanism brought the need 
of higher education for the nobility who were unable to read 
Latin. Louis XlFs historian, Claude de Seysscl, proposed the crea- 
tion of a “licterature en frangois,” and he himself translated Greek 
and Latin authors into French. The kings of France took up 
SeysseFs suggestion and became patrons of the new literature, per- 
haps spurred on by the prologue of his “Justin,” in which he ad- 
monished Louis XII to follow the example of Rome. “What did 
the people and the princes of Rome do when they held the world 
empire and aspired to perpetuate and eternalize it? They found 
no way as sure and as certain as that of magnifying, enriching, and 
sublimating their Latin language, which at the beginning of the 
empire had been very meager and very crude, and afterwards of 
spreading it to the countries and provinces and peoples who had 
been conquered by them, together with their Roman laws em- 
bedded in their language.” The advice to integrate political aspira- 
tions with cultural vitality and radiant example fell on fertile soil; 
the French, true heirs of the ancient Romans and Greeks in that 
respect, founded their hegemony in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries on the intensity, clarity, and rationality of their civiliza- 
tion. 

In sixteenth century France, a brilliant pleiad of writers in 
prose and poetry made the French language the accomplished 
instrument which was accepted by all of civilized Europe as the 
common foundation of intellectual life. “The series of prose writers 
from Calvin to Montaigne, of poets from Marot to Regnier, elabo- 
rated a language yielding to no modern tongue in beauty, richness, 
flexibility and strength, . . . the merits of which have been tri- 
umphantly indicated by the confession and the practice of all the 
greatest writers of modern France.”** Pierre dc Ronsard (1524- 
1585) praised those who had first dared to abandon the language 
of the ancients in order to honor that of their own. land. GeofFroy 
Tory of Bourges in his Cbainpfleury proposed in 1529 that the 
French should follow the example of the Romans, who had domi- 
nated the greater part of the earth and had prospered more and 
obtained greater victories “par Icur laiigue que par leur lance.” He 
wished that the French might do the same, “non pas pour estre 
tyrans et roys sur tons,” but to give to sciences and arts clear and 
adequate expression in their well ordered language; then not only 
the educated class but also the people would benefit from books. 
There was no question, he insisted, of disregarding Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin, but only “de cheminer plus seurement en sa voye 
domestique, e’est ^ dire escripre en fran9ois, comme Francois que 
nous sommes.” Joachim du Bellay’s audacious hope expressed in 
his “La Defi'ence et illustration de la langue fran^oyse” (1550) 
that the French tongue, which was starting to take root, would 
grow to such heights that it could equal even Greek and Latin, 
became true. 

While Machiavelli was writing his Princcy the great French 
humanists Guillaume Bude and Claude dc Seyssel produced their 
version of the purpose and methods of princely government, Bude 
in his De Vmstitiition du Prince (1516), Seyssel three years later 
in his La Grand^ Monarchie de France (1519). Obviously their 
writings expressed an entirely different spirit. Machiavelli saw 
around him only corruption and decay, and cast about in vain for 
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the savior prince; the French humanists of his time greeted a king 
whom they hoped to see a king-philosopher and a father of the 
people, as Louis XII had been called; and their writings reflected 
the general feeling of rise and growth which animated the French 
during the Renaissance.” It was upon the suggestion of Bade that 
the Collegium Trilingue, the College Royal (later called College 
de France), was founded; historical research and historiography 
received a new stimulus, althougli the most popular works in the 
first half of the sixteenth century still adhered to the legend of 
the Trojan descent of the Franks.^” In spite of the hold of an- 
tiquity over the French mind, the vulgar tongue slowly established 
its position. Jean Bodin in his address on the instruction of youth, 
delivered in 1529 in Toulouse, objected to the exclusive use of 
Latin in the schools and proposed to use the French language for 
scientific instruction. Less than twenty years later Louis Lc Roy 
first lectured in French at a university and became the first author 
of a treatise on metaphysics in the vulgar language. 

French society underwent great changes: Francis I, the first 
king “du bon plaisir,” was supported by the jurists of his time (who 
played a role similar to that of the legists under Philip the Fair) in 
his attempt at centralization and autocracy. Francis succeeded in 
destroying the two pillars of medieval society — the feudal nobility 
and the Church; this change strengthened the power not only of 
the king, but also of the bourgeoisie, whose wealth was growing 
fast as a result of the new extension of commerce and the mobiliza- 
tion of riches, and who became the holders of all important offices. 
Yet nationalism was neither the source of inspiration nor the out- 
come of the consummation of this development. It did not create 
a stronger French nation; it tended to establish the absolute power 
of the king. Even for this, the foundation was not yet strong 
enough. Soon the monarchy and its newly won authority were 
engulfed in bitter religious wars, which, in spite of the efforts of 
a few tolerant and patriotic men, tore France into two hostile 
camps where religious zeal and personal ambition killed the germs 
of Renaissance patriotism.^ 

Yet the Reformation contributed also to the development of the 
French national idea. The use of French for sermons and for 
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rheological writings strengthened its position. The Huguenot lead- 
ers published in Switzerland books in which the sovereignty of the 
people as distinguished from the monarch, and the priority of the 
rights of the nation and the commonweal, were emphasized. But 
these first seeds of the theory of popular sovereignty were de- 
stroyed in France with the victory of the Catholic monarch. They 
were carried by Calvinism to other countries, to Flolland, Eng- 
land, and New England, whence they were to return as full- 
grown plants to the France of the eighteenth century. Out of the 
religious wars in France the absolute monarchy, not popular rights, 
emerged victorious. Among' the ruins of incessant religious strife 
a free spirit like Jean Bodin developed the rlicory of state sover- 
eignty to found society on a firm secular basis. He was conscious 
of a new suprareligious unity of mankind to which the Indians of 
America and the natives of India belonged, a respublica vnmdaiia 
or repuhlique tmiverselle de ce monde different from the medieval 
Christian Empire, which had not been truly universal. In the 
Colloquium beptaplovieres (1588), he showed himself conscious 
of the relativity of all religions; in his Methodns ad facilevi his- 
tor'mum cogiiitionein (1566), he represented the new forward- 
looking and optimistic universalism of the later Renaissance. But 
in the midst of religious strife and the conflicts of medieval com- 
munes and feudal rights, he recognized the necessity for a supreme 
territorial authority. When, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, economic collapse and the general despair rendered the 
desire for internal peace irresistible, the power which emerged, 
unified administration, and restored prosperity was not the nation 
but the absolute monarchy, which now became the fountainhead 
of all political, religious, and cultural life. 

4 

In many ways the development in Germany was different from 
that ill France, England, and Spain. In these countries the Renais- 
sance period witnessed the emergence of strong states which out- 
grew the vagueness, and shapeless universalism, of the Aliddle 
Ages and became the determining elements in the formation of the 
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future modern nation. In Germany the Empire never abandoned 
the ancient earth-encircling claim, though this had no more sub- 
stance than a shadow; it remained the hierarchical top of a feudal 
structure to which passed more and more of the real power as the 
feudal magnates of the Empire (but not the Empire itself) as- 
similated their administration to the example set by the new cen- 
tralized states of the West. As the lifeblood grew thinner in the 
center, it began to flow more richly through the arteries and 
capillaries; bur there were no veins to carry the blood back to the 
center, which grew more and more anemic. 

iVIaximilian of Habsburg (1493-1519) hoped to revive the Em- 
pire’s world claim and its internal structure; but, like all other 
princes of the Reich, he was more interested in his own dynastic 
territory than in a reform of the shapeless Empire inherited from 
the Middle Ages. As a nation the Germans continued in modern 
times to live in the Roman imperial idea, to regard themselves as 
the bearers of the universal empire, forever closely connected with 
the German nation. In the latter half of the fifteentli century this 
association of the Holy Roman Empire with the German nation 
became manifested in the new title of Heiliges Roviisches Reich 
Deutscher Natioiiy^ which e.vpressed the Empire’s reduction to 
German lands but recalled that the universal empire everywhere, 
at least by right, belonged to the Gennan nation, even if the actual 
possession was in abeyance. 

Yet the foundations of imperial power dwindled; the Germans 
found themselves harassed by the growing strength of their neigh- 
bors. In the east the Poles and the Czechs regained territory, and 
the Turks were threatening to penetrate deep into German lands; 
ill the south the German control of Italy, the dream of medieval 
emperors, was gone; in the west the French, after having defeated 
the English, were able to turn their attention eastward to the 
Rhine, and the Lotharingian bishoprics, fiefs of the Reich, passed 
under French domination. This political pressure was aggravated 
by the economic decay following the shift of trade routes. The 
great cities north of the Alpine passes and the Hansa lost their 
importance. While the Renaissance in Italy, France, and Great 
Britain saw a remarkable growth of cities and of their political 
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influence, Germany after the fifteenth century piesented in its 
social structure a picture completely at variance with that of 
Western Europe. The rapid commercial and cultural rise of Italian 
cities left its impress on the Italian Renaissance; in France the 
Third Estate, in alliance with the monarchy, weakened the posi- 
tion of the aristocracy; in England the cities allied themselves with 
the aristocracy to limit the royal power, and were used likewise by 
the royal power to establisii its control and ascendancy over the 
unruly aristocracy. In Germany the cities decayed in wealth and 
influence; politically they, like the Empire, lost their strength to 
the feudal aristocracy. While modern capitalism began to mold 
western social and political life, leading German spokesmen — 
Luther as well as Ulrich von Hutten — ^repudiated the penetration 
of modern capitalistic forms. They kept alive the medieval distrust 
of commerce and the trading class, and they clung to the antiquated 
feudal order, in the midst of economic changes. For them the 
differences of the economic order became, characteristically, moral 
issues; the backward agrarian regime which they wished to pre- 
serve in Germany was regarded as ethically sound and therefore 
typically German, the new commercial capitalism seemed wicked 
and therefore expressed the innate moral shortcomings of the 
Italians and the French.^* 

This social differentiation between Germany and the West was 
paralleled in the development of the Reformation in Germany 
under Luther as compared to that in Switzerland and the West 
under Zwingli and Calvin. Lutheranism found its chief support 
among the princes and the nobility to whom Luther turned for 
help, Calvinism among the trading middle classes, the urban artisans 
and intelligentsia, in line with the social structure of Geneva and 
Zurich. Originally Protestantism derived from the springs which 
had nourished the medieval Catholic world; it tried to find a new 
answer to the old problems, it did not wish to destroy the medieval 
world but to fulfill it. But from a common starting point Luther 
and Calvin directed the Reformation into different paths. The in- 
tellectual, moral, and social movements which sprang from the 
soil prepared by the teachings and die leadership of the two great 
Reformers went far beyond their doctrines and intentions. Luther- 
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anism had the most profound influence upon the social and intel- 
lectual development of Germany, especially of Prussia; Calvinism, 
upon the national character and history of Switzerland, Holland, 
and the Anglo-Saxon countries, and finally, though indirectly, 
upon the French Revolution. 

Luther’s attitude of passivity towards political and social ques- 
tions led him to an acquiescence in and affirmation of the existing 
order. “Denke niemaiid, dass er die Welt andern konnte. Sie ist 
immer gleich bdsc gewesen.” (Nobody should think he could 
change the M'orld, which has always been evil.) Salvation, the 
central problem for him, was strictly an individual concern which 
could be solved only by faith. Christ cared for souls, not for the 
social order. “Christus non curat politiam aut oeconomiam, sed 
rex cst ad destruendum Diaboli regnum et ad salvandos homines.” 
While the Catholic Church had always wished to improve state and 
society and to bring them nearer to God, Luther taught men that 
only their inner life and their faith mattered. They should not try 
to change the political or social order — that was God’s concern 
alone. In their outward life they had to accept the existing order 
and obey the princes and magistrates. The state ^^'as evil, but a 
necessary evil, coercing sinful men, poena peccati and remedium 
peccati. It cannot be judged by natural morality, its order is obey- 
ing its own laws. The state was here — as in Machiavellian teachings, 
and out of a similar pessimism — declared autonomous and outside 
general morality. Luther violently opposed Zwingli, the Anabap- 
tists, and the peasants, for in all of them he saw the work of the 
devil. God, and God alone, was for him a firm foundation in a 
world full of devils. Thus Lutheranism with its political apathy 
and its fundamental conservatism became the mainstay of the 
existing order, of the princes and all the privileged classes, and 
gave them the right to demand passive obedience.^° 

Calvinism developed in a different atmosphere. In his Institutes 
of Christianity, Calvin emphasized the fact that “in that obedience 
which we hold to be due to the commands of rulers wc must . . . 
be particularly careful that it is not incompatible with obedience 
to Plim to whose will the wishes of all kings should be subject. . . . 
We are subject to men who rule over us, but subject only in the 
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Lord. If they command anything against Him let us not pay the 
least heed to it.” In Calvin's theocratic republic State and Church 
formed two aspects of one community; in both of them the gJory 
belonged to God alone, both were essential. Secular work could 
thereby gain the importance of a divine vocation. As the social and 
political order appeared closely related to the divine and spiritual, 
and historical life was viewed as a progniss to God and perfection, 
Calvin rejected the separation of public and personal morals. He 
was deeply imbued with the example of the people of Israel pre- 
sented in the Old Testament. The people and the polls took on a 
profound religious significance, the people had to be a “peuple 
sainct,” the State a “christiana policia.” “The political order and 
the law of the Children of Israel appeared as so excelling, that a 
Solon or Plato, or even an angel, could not have imagined them.” 

Zwingli and Calvin \vere far removed from any concept of 
modern democracy. For them magistrates remained instituted by 
God. But in the freer atmosphere of Switzerland with its traditional 
liberties the following generation soon established the right of die 
people to insist upon a government conforming to the law of God. 
ZwingU’s successor in Zurich, Heinrich Buliinger (1504-1575), 
proclaimed in hi.s sermons the right of resistance and revolt against 
tyranny and bad government. Calvin’s successor in Geneva, Theo- 
dore dc Beze (1519-1^05), insisted in his Du droit des magistrats 
stir lezirs sujets that the commonweal and the rights of the nation 
were superior to those of the sovereign, and tliat a justified armed 
resistance was in no way contrary to Christian patience. “Les 
peuples aiixquels Dieu a pin de se laisser gouverner ou par un prince 
ou par quclques seigneurs choisis, sont plus anciens que leurs 
magistrats, er, par consequent, le peuple n’est pas erde pour les 
magistrats, mais an contraire les magistrats pour Ic peuple.” This in- 
sistence upon the sovereignty of the people, whose original cove- 
nant with God was prior and superior to the covenant between the 
people and its magistrates, was emphasized by the practical example 
of Swiss democracy. Josias Siinmler of Zurich published in 1576 
his volumes De Repuhlica Helvetionim, a popular presentation of 
Swiss history and public law, intended for foreign readers and very 
widely distributed and translated. With great patriotic ardor, 
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using the uncritical humanist histories of Switzerland by Johannes 
Stumpf and Aegidius Tschudi, proud of the free institutions and 
the military virtues of the Swiss people, Sinimler tried to prove that 
republics could be as good as the best monarchies, and that a citizen- 
ship united by a free covenant could create a strong state. The 
political implications of Calvin’s theocracy and the example of 
Swiss liberties lived on among the Calvinists in Holland and 
England and gave birth to the free-church movement of the 
Anglo-Saxons. The differences between Wittenberg and Geneva 
widened, in their consequences, the estrangement between Ger- 
many and the West which had begun during the Renaissance. 

5 

The imperial idea dominated the German humanists. In the 
center of their thought stood the universal mission of the emperor, 
the Electors representing the whole of Christianity rather than 
only the German people. Sebastian Brant in his Narrenschijf ( 1494) 
and Hans Sachs forty years later in his Historr. das rdimsch Reich 
both stressed the universality of the Empire and its identity with 
the Roman Empire from Romulus to Charlemagne. The patriotism 
of the German humanists remained shapeless, extravagant, and 
fantastic, pursuing the empty dream of world domination. Many 
humanists saw in Maximilian. a new Charlemagne who would re- 
store a glorious empire as the center of mankind; they propagated 
a strong foreign policy to reassert the Empire’s claim in Italy and 
in the West. Their hostility aimed equally at Rome (the grievances 
against which filled the fifteenth century), at France (against 
which Alsatian humanists developed a typical borderland patri- 
otism), and at the Turks (against whom a new crusade was de- 
manded) . 

Fifteenth century Germany’s antagonism to Rome was ex- 
pressed in a letter to Aeneas Sylvius (1457) which the chancel- 
lor of the Elector of Mainz, Martin Mayr, complained of the im- 
poverishment of Germany by the Roman Curia. "A thousand cun- 
ning devices are being resorted to ingeniously for the purpose of 
extorting money from us barbarians. Therefore our nation, once of 
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such great fame, who acquired with her courage and blood the 
Roman Empire and was the mistress and queen of the world, has 
become poor and a tribute-paying maid; in this misfortune she has 
now for many years been complaining of this miserable lot. Now, 
however, our heads have awakened as it were from their slumber 
and are beginning to consider measures with which to check this 
evil. They have determined to throw off the yoke and to regain 
their old liberties. But the loss to the Roman Curia will not be 
negligible if the German princes carry out these plans.” 

The incipient German nationalism, largely confined to historians 
and poets, got its inspiration from this struggle against Rome and 
the Italians. The folk songs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
were much more concerned with religious than with national ques- 
tions, and outside the religious sphere their interest was dynastic 
or personal rather than patriotic. But German humanists voiced 
the general sentiment of the people against the opulent life led by 
the Catholic clergy, apparently at the expense of the Germans. 
This feeling of economic exploitation was made even rnore bitter 
by the knowledge that the Italians despised the Germans and con- 
sidered them an easy prey. This feeling of national humiliation 
drove the German humanists to delve into the past and to draw 
from uncritically accepted legends the comforting knowledge 
that the German civilization was older and better than that of the 
Romans, and that the Italians had no right to treat the Germans as 
barbarians. Their efforts were helped by Poggio Bracciolini’s dis- 
covery in 145 j of the manuscript of Tacitus’ Germania, in the 
monastery of Hersfeld. 

Triumphantly the German humanists reconstructed an ideal 
German type from this book, in which Tacitus contrasted the 
truthfulness, freedom, and simplicity of the barbarians with the 
degeneracy and servility of his countrymen. The humanists were 
only too ready to confound the Germans of their own day with 
the ideal type of the past. Thus, from the testimony of a Roman 
himself, they could assume the permanent superiority of the Ger- 
man character with its deeply innate feeling for loyalty and truth. 
German humanistic historiography soon served the one purpose of 
praising the German past and German virtues at the expense of all 
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Other nations. Among the humanists before the days of Luther 
some claimed even Adam as a German who spoke Alamannic, a 
language which must have been man’s original language — for did 
its name not signify dl mods language? This language M^ould once 
again be restored to its dominant position and replace all others 
when the Germans attained world control and established the true 
pax Gervmiika under an emperor called Friedrich.^® The attitude 
towards the Roman Emperors vacillated: sometimes they were 
claimed as Germans, sometimes they were vilified and abused, as 
when Luther called Caesar “Alexander’s ape who destroyed gov- 
ernment and commonweal.” Luther even broke with the theory 
that the present Empire was a continuation of the Roman Empire. 
In his Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation he 
emphasized the fact that the Roman Empire had long ago been 
destroyed by the Mohammedans, that the Donation of Constantine 
had been revealed as a fraud, and that therefore the Pope had no 
power to transfer the Empire from the Romans and Greeks to the 
Germans. 

When the humanist poet Heinrich Rebel was crowned laureate 
by iVlaxiniilian at Innsbruck in 1501, he claimed in his address that 
the Germans had conquered practically the wliolc earth and had 
subjected many people, who by now had forgotten that they had 
ever been anything but Germans. The superiority of the Germans 
could be seen clearly in the fact that whereas the great heroes of 
antiquity had been motivated only by their avidity for glory and 
power, the Germans had acted out of a desire for justice and vir- 
tue. No people on earth, he said, had contributed more to Chris- 
tianity than the Germans; and it was for that reason that they had 
been found worthy to rule the world. More realistic in his claims 
than the Swabian Heinrich Rebel was the Alsatian Jakob Wimphel- 
ing (1450-1528), who wished to prove that Alsace had always 
been German. In a pamphlet addressed to the magistrates of Stras- 
bourg he reiterated with great emphasis the claim that Charlemagne 
had been a German ruling over the French (whereas no Frenchman 
had ever ruled in Germany), and that his blood still flowed in the 
veins of some leading German princely houses, while it had long 
ago become extinct in France. “It must be known that the Germans 
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are different from the true Frenchmen by the color of their hair, 
their face, their tongue, their character and customs. Also the 
Germans are in the habit of winning their victories by the physical 
honesty of their men whereas the French win only by tiie quantity 
of their man power.” 

The most interesting and fertile mind of this generation of 
humanists was Konrad Celtes (1459-1508). He knew all the Ger- 
man lands intimately from many years of wandering, he bewailed 
the loss of Italy and France as much as tliat of Poland and Transyl- 
vania, and he regretted the fact that the mouths of the German 
rivers had fallen into foreign hands. Fie hoped that the day would 
soon come when German students would no longer have to cross 
the Alps to study in Italy, when Italians would flock to the new 
universities north of the Alps and recognize the superiority of 
German poetry. Fie translated the Gervmmct of Tacitus into Ger- 
man, and was indefatigably on the lookout for old manuscripts 
and new discoveries in the field of German antiquities. Fie derived 
the word Germamis from the Latin adjective for “fraternal.” By 
that etymology he proved the high moral standards of the ancient 
Germans who had been called Germmi by the Romans because 
they lived fraternally together, “quod fratrum solcbant inter se 
vivere more.” He hoped to write a German Aeneid and an imita- 
tion of the Italia llhistrata for Germany, an attempt undertaken 
without success by many of the leading German humanists. 

The nationalism of the German Renaissance literati deepened the 
historical consciousness of the Germans, though in an uncritical 
and unscientific way, and constructed for them a glorious past not 
only independent of Christianity and the Romans, but superior to 
them and more ancient. The antiquity of the Germanic tribes, their 
victorious peregrinations and migrations throughout the world, 
were discovered and fantastically embellished. The claim to do- 
minion was supported ethically as well as historically. The equa- 
tion of German and good, of alien and evil, led necessarily to a 
nationalistic exuberance which' throve in the amorphous state of 
German politics; in the ill defined political reality, which seemed 
to open up historically limitless horizons, national state and world 
empire merged. Thus, the German Renaissance nationalism re- 
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mained impractical in the field of politics and social organization, 
and entirely nonpolitical in reality. The period of its influence was 
too short to develop any central idea or social nucleus around 
which the nation could have been integrated in its growth; it 
helped to prepare the soil for the Reformation, but that new em- 
phasis upon faith and upon Christianity stifled the incipient na- 
tionalism which was to come to life again only three centuries later, 
in German Romanticism. 


6 

For a short moment it seemed as if Luther and the Reformation 
might express and integrate the vague and bewildered aspirations of 
the German people. When Luther stepped forth in 1517 he acted 
solely out of his individual religious experience. His courageous 
fight against the sale of indulgences, liis passionate and powerful 
words, made lum appear as the longed-for reformer who would re- 
generate the fleople and the Empire, and lieip them find an diiswer 
to the crying needs of a troubled period. Tlic response of the 
people, their readiness for reform, carried Luther for a while into 
the center of social and national hopes. At the Diet of Worms he 
was a national figure, the embodiment of the hopes for a new 
powerful Empire, for the cure of misery and social injustice, and 
for a general reformation of the Church and the faith. He seemed 
to lead the struggle against all the evils which had beset the German 
people for the past century, and which had found their expression 
in perplexed writings, in deepened piety and in social unrest. In his 
Address to the Christian Nobility of the Genmn Nation Luther 
voiced the feelings of the Germans of his time. “What has brought 
us Germans to such a pass that we have to suffer this robbery and 
this destruction of our property by the Pope? If the kingdom of 
France has resisted it, why do we Germans suffer ourselves to be 
fooled and deceived? ... Do we still wonder why princes, 
noblemen, cities, foundations, convents, and people grow poor? 
We should rather wonder that we have anything left to eat.” 

The hopes set upon Luther soon proved vain. Luther disassoci- 
ated his Protestantism from the Empire and from the battle against 
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the social iniquities of the time; instead, Protestantism supported 
the local princely powers and the established order of class and 
caste. Very soon the concern of the Lutherans for national matters 
ceased entirely, and their only problem was the religious struggle 
against the Antichrist in Rome, a struggle not confined within any 
national or political frontiers.^^ The connection of Lutheranism 
with the rise of nationalism in Germany is slight. Luther’s transla- 
tion of the Bible had a great, though indirect, influence upon the 
growth of a German national consciousness, as advancing Protes- 
tantism everywhere, with its emphasis on Bible and sermon, helped 
to consolidate the vernacular languages and to lend them a new 
dignity.'^ Latin was dethroned at the very moment when, in an 
unprecedented way, it had started to become the universal language 
for a growing class of educated men, when it was restored to clas- 
sical purity and was no longer propagated by the Church alone 
but by the educated lay class as well. 

In this situation it was certainly of importance that Protestant 
translations of the Bible and Protestant sermons created for Euro- 
pean peoples a new literature acce^ble to the common man, a uni- 
fied literary language, and thereby a strong tie which could serve 
as a foundation for the later growth of nationalism. But the 
Protestant Bibles and prayer books were not motivated by a na- 
tional spirit; they were intended to serve religious ends. In several 
cases the Protestant nobility in a country sponsored the translation 
of the Bible into the vernacular of an alien subject race in order to 
spread the Gospel among them, and only a long time afterwards 
was the national revolt of the subject race seen as an unexpected 
and distant consequence of these translations, which through a 
strange shift of circumstances became one of the many factors in 
the composite and complex process of the growth of nationalism. 

Luther necessarily disappointed those Germans who had seen in 
him an ally in their own vague fight for a German nationalism. 
The only one among them who became an untiring apostle and 
agitator for a new national consciousness was Ulrich von Hutten 
(1488-1523).^^ This wandering scholar and knight spent his life in 
a brief fervent effort, but he had as small a following in his own 
country as did Machiavelli in Italy. His call died away unheard. 
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Erbamit cuch iibers Vatcrland, 

Ihr werten Tcutschen, regt die Hand. 

Jetzt ist die Zeit, zu heben an 
Um Frciheit Icriegen. Gott will’s ban. 

But the thoughts of this solitary poet and pamphleteer contained 
many of the germs which were later to grow into the foundations 
of German nationalism. 

Though similar in their positions as lonely forerunners of the 
later nationalism of their peoples, Machiavelli and Hutteii repre- 
sented two different types. Machiavelli was a burgher of one of 
the most developed and progressive communities of the time: 
Hutten was one of the last knights, a member of a dying class 
whose ideals of the past he shared and extolled. Machiavelli was 
one of the clearest thinkers of his time, a keen rationalist, a states- 
man well experienced in the handling of affairs and men: Hutten 
was a poet and an enthusiast, an agitator emotional in his appeal 
Machiavelli had thrown off completely the spell of the medieval 
conception of Empire and Church, his mind was entirely secular: 
Hutten continued to live in a fantastic medieval world of Empire 
and Church; the ideals of medieval piety were so strong in him 
that he wished at one time to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 
and he could say, “As Christ is the Lord of Heaven, so is the 
German Emperor the Lord of the Earth.” 

Hutten needed the imperial idea to legitimate the imperial power, 
“but he saw the Empire also in a new light. The Emperor was the 
embodiment of the virtues of the German people. He was indeed 
the heir of the Roman Empire, but also of the imposing German 
legacy reaching from the victories of the Cimbri and the Teutons, 
from the wars of Arminius through the times of the Carolingians 
and Ottos until now.”^ Hutten accepted the vague imperialist 
dreams of the German humanists and the new half-legendary back- 
ground of antiquity upon which they had founded the German 
claim to dominion and to moral superiority. Hutten knitted the 
past and the present into a closer historical and moral unity than 
any of his predecessors had done. He discovered Arminius as a 
symbol of this unity and made him the hero and patron of German 
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nationalism. On his journey to Italy, from which he returned firm 
in his aversion for the Italians, he became acquainted with the 
newly published Ammh of Tacitus, in which he found the story 
of Arminius and his victory over the Romans. From then on, Ar- 
miiiius became, for him not only a personal hero with whom he 
wished to identify his own life and destiny, but also the embodi- 
ment of the moral virtues and the political struggle of the whole 
German people throughout history. 

In imitation of Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, Hutten published 
several “conversations,” the last of wliich extolled Arminius as the 
Brutus Gentianicm, the figliter against r)^ranny for liberty, the 
Cheruscus liberrmus^ invictissimis et Genmnissimus. In the dia- 
logue the “most German hero” claimed preeminence over the three 
greatest heroes of antiquity — Alexander, Scipio, and Hannibal. 
I-Iis claim was recognized; but Minos, the judge of the Underworld, 
having already given the leading place to the three heroes, could 
not reverse his judgment. Therefore he accorded to Ai'ininius the 
first rank among the liberators of the fatherland, above tlie nvo 
Brutuses — for, fighting Rome with all means at his disposal, in- 
cluding cunning and duplicity, Arminius had vindicated the right 
of the fatherland against the most unjust tyrants.*® Liberty gained 
a new meaning with Hutten. It was not, as with Luther, the liberty 
of the Christian, nor, as with the Germans traditionally, the liber- 
ties of the Estates, classes, and orders within the Empire; it was na- 
tional liberty, the liberty of the Germans against Rome, against 
“alien” oppression — an oppression felt with particular bitterness 
because throughout this struggle the oppressors, an elTeminate and 
cowardly people, seemed morally inferior to the Germans: 

Ein weibisch volck, ein wcyche schar, 

On hertz, on mut, on tugent gar. 

Dor keiner hatt gestritten nye, 

V on kryegen weissz nit was, noch wie, 

Da seind wir uberstritten von. 

Im’hertzen thut mir wee der hon.“ 

I-Iutten integrated the German economic, religious, and political 
struggle against Rome into a powerful appeal to German national- 
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ism. The struggle was to him not an accident, it was the substance 
and meaning of all German history, not only political but ideolog- 
ical — liberty against tyranny, virtue and truth against moral weak- 
ness and falsehood. But Ulrich von Hutten found no active support 
in his generation: Maximilian, Charles V, and Luther, all failed him. 
In 1521 he addressed Charles V in a furious outcry, full of national 
pride and personal despair: “For why should Germany have 
merited to perish with thee instead of for thee.^ Lead us rather into 
open danger, into war, into conflagrations; let all nations conspire 
against us, let all people bear down upon us, let us be harassed by 
the weapons of all, so that we may be allowed to try out our virility 
in the danger rather than succumb and serve so humbly, so un- 
manly, without struggle and bloodshed, like women.” And in 
Luther he realized a difference of approach.^’’ “Mea humana sunt, 
tu perfectior iam totus ex divinis dependis.” When Hutten reached 
the end of his brief life he had learned that neither the two great 
medieval forces, imperialism and religion, nor the German princes. 
Estates, and people comprehended his new nationalism. “Allein ich 
alles hab gethan dem vatterland zu nutz iind gut.” Flis efforts ended 
in dismal failure: yet the character of his German nationalism con- 
tributed to the shaping of its future course. 

7 

At the very time that the Renaissance and the Reformation laid 
the foundations of religious and national pluralism, Charles V re- 
asserted, in a last great effort, the medieval tradition of religious 
and political universalism. A new imperial power, no longer cen- 
tered in Germany, but in Spain, attempted to adapt itself to the 
new conditions of an expanding world. Though the Iberian Penin- 
sula, like its Eurasian counterparts, the Russian plain and the Bal- 
kans, preserved the traits of the Middle Ages longer than any other 
area in Europe, it was the gate through which medieval Europe, 
confined to the Mediterranean and its trade routes, passed into the 
new world and the new age that was opened up by the Iberian 
discovery of the oceans. This borderland, separated from Europe 
by the mountain barrier of the Pyrenees, linked to Africa by cul- 
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tural and political ties, this meeting place of two civilizations and 
two worlds, now became the starting place for a third world, 
During the course of a short century the three newly discovered 
oceans — the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific — lapped the 
shores of four continents which had their focus in the Iberian 
Peninsula. The year 1492 inaugurated a period of unprecedented 
splendor, of unbelievable greatnes;. Charles V ruled over an empire 
infinitely greater and more fabulous than the Roman Empire had 
ever been. In the sixteenth century, the goldeii century of Spanish 
history, Spain not only held the imperial crown of the Ploly Roman 
Empire; she ruled the Netherlands and Burgundy, Italy and Portu- 
gal, and a vast dominion beyond the seas. Her troops sacked Rome 
in 1527; and in 1571 her fleet defeated the enemy with whom 
Christianity had for more than nine hundred years contested the 
control of the Mediterranean. Spain seemed destined, as no nation 
before her, to a universal mission. 

But the mission which the new conquests and tlie ambitions of 
Charles V imposed upon Spain was far beyond her real strength 
and resources. Although the Iberian Peninsula was a well defined 
natural unit it had never reached the stage of national integration. 
The orographic and climatic conditions of the land, the character 
of its inhabitants, the inveterate ti-aditions of its provinces, resulted 
in diversity and strife rather chan in a common effort. After one 
century of world domination the land remained poor, its inhabitants 
impervious to the possibilities of new standards of production, the 
reality of their daily life mean and sordid. An escape from these 
conditions seemed to lead only into romantic adventure, mysticism, 
and dreams. The high-soaring imperialism of Charles V could 
strike no firm roots in. the soil of Spain. 

Destiny seemed to have singled him out as the last militant 
champion of medieval universalism. All its great traditions con- 
verged in his birth and growth. His great-grandfather Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, whose name he bore, had planned to re-create 
the Lotharingian Empire of the Carolingians from the North Sea 
to the Alediterranean. His grandfather Maximilian, from whom he 
inherited the lands of the Habsburgs and the imperial crown, had 
been the “last knight” and the last hope of an inperial renaissance.^ 
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The grandparents of Charles V on his mother’s side had unified 
Spain and had left it and the New World to Inm as a legacy. He 
grew up in the Netherlands, then the richest and most progressive 
part of Europe, in contact with the world of letters and the spirit 
of humanism. His first tutor was an Italian, Mcrcurino Gattinara, 
whose ideas had been formed by Dante’s De Monarchk, and who 
expected from Charles V the realization of the hope of a universal 
monarchy. As a boy of sixteen he became King of Spain in 1516. 
Three years later Ferdinand iVlagclIan, in the service of Charles, 
set out on the first circiiinnavigation of the globe, and Charles 
himself was elected Holy Roman Emperor. Immediately he was 
forced to take up the issue that dominated his life, the unity of 
Christendom and Empire. He wished to defend their security 
against the Turks — he had to defend their existence against Luther. 
Just as Maximilian had been called the last knight^ so one might call 
Charles V the last Catholic Emperor. He made Spain the crusader 
for the Catholic idea. 

The means used by Charles V to vitalize tlie medieval imperial 
idea were ciiaracteriscic of the new age of royal power and dynastic 
ecacism. His iniperial vision rested upon dynastic foundations — the 
road mapped out by his grandfather Maximilian. In pursuance of 
this policy he married his son Philip to the Queen of England; and 
if a son had been born into this wedlock the Habsburgs would 
have concentrated more power in their hands than any royal house 
in history. This dynastic imperialism, medieval in its dream, mod- 
ern in its reality, was resisted by the leading Catholic princes of 
the time. In his fight against Charles V, Francis I of France, who 
even allied himself with the Turks against the Christian Empire, 
represented the nascent idea of a national state. The Pope, a ter- 
ritorial prince of the Renaissance, interested in the furtherance of 
his own d)mastic aims, took up arms against the imperial champion 
of the Catholic faith. The brant of the new Habsburg imperialism 
was carried by Spain, the heart of the Empire, “the foundation, 
protection, and strength of all the others.” 

The imperial idea could rest in Spain upon a long tradition. 
Spaniards proudly reminded themselves that some of the greatest 
Roman emperors had been Spaniards. Whereas other nations had 
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sent tribute to Rome, Spain had provided the imperial city with 
rulers like Trajan, Hadrian, and Theodosius the Great- In Spain 
alone, at the end of the fifteenth century, the crusading spirit, after 
eight centuries, had not only sumved but grown in fervor. In 
1492 the long period of the recovqnista of Spain from the iVIoham- 
medans, who had planted their banner on Iberian soil in 71 1, came 
to an end with the recovery of the last Moslem stronghold in 
Western Europe. In the same year Columbus sailed westward in a 
crusading spirit. In the sixteenth century Spain, isolated from 
Europe up to that time and turned against Islam, was drawn into 
European politics. She became their center, and at the same time 
the center of an effort to spread throughout Europe and the New 
World the crusade against infidels and heretics. In that glorious 
century Spain, the seat of great learning and great art, had an in- 
vincible infantry and a navy that ruled the seas, and was not only 
the world center of power but also the heart of Christianity. 

Out of a struggle of seven centuries arose the world empire of 
the Hispanidad on which the sun never set. Even from the be- 
ginning the imperial title had not been unknown to medieval Spain. 
In the northwestern corner of the Peninsula, Alfonso ill (866-910) 
of Leon called himself imgnm iinperator; and his successors claimed 
the titles of hnperator legiouensis and magnus basileiis. In the 
twelfth century Castile had been joined with Leon, and her kings 
(down to Alfonso VII, the last who was expressly crowned em- 
peror of Leon in 1135) claimed to be imperatores super omnes 
Hispanlae uationes."^ By that time Portugal, separating from Leon 
in 1095, had grown into an independent county, and in the east, 
near the Basque kingdom of Navarra, the kingdom of Aragon on 
the Ebro had united with Catalonia, the old Spanish March of 
Charlemagne. Castile, Aragon, and Portugal determined the history 
of the Iberian Peninsula in the later Aiiddle Ages and carried the 
crusade against the Moors to a successful conclusion. 

The recojiqiiista had been a slow process. In the early Middle 
Ages, Christians and Mohammedans had lived together in the 
Iberian Peninsula with no feeling of hatred or hostility. For more 
than three centuries the Mohammedans, who had occupied all the 
fertile lands, were infinitely superior, not only politically but in- 
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tellectually. Islamic Cordova was the economic and political (as 
well as cultural) center of the whole peninsula. As allies or vassals 
of Mohammedan princes, Christian princes fought indiscriminately 
against otlier Christians or other Mohammedans. The national hero 
of Spain, Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar (c. 1035-1099), whose honorary 
title “the Cid” is derived from the Arabic Sidi, or My Lord, fought 
frequently in the service of iMohammcdan princes; and the legend 
glorifies his victories indiscriminately — both over Christians and 
over Mohammedans. He was the expression not of a national ideal 
but of the ideal of chivalry which united Mohammedan and Chris- 
tian knights alike. His cultural life was deeply colored by Islam and 
its rational civilization.®® The crusading spirit grew into its own 
only in the later Middle Ages — and then it drew its strength from 
the severe and barren plateau of Castile. Whereas Aragon had be- 
come a great center of learning in constant intercourse with France 
and Italy, Castile, inaccessible within its mountain barriers, was 
shut off from Europe, hostile to foreign influences, withdrawn into 
itself. Barcelona blossomed as the seat of an early Renaissance 
civilization; the kings of the Aragonian dynasty ruled in Sicily and 
Naples; Aragon and Catalonia were a Mediterranean power. But 
the nobility of Castile were attracted by the wealth of the southern 
provinces of Spain, by the higher civilization of the flourishing 
plains tilled and ruled by the Aioors. Castile and Aragon were dif- 
ferent in tradition, history, and spirit. Even the marriage of Isabella 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon in 1469 failed to produce more 
than a purely dynastic tie between the two countries. Yet the two 
Catholic monarchs were able in 1492 to bring the age of the re- 
co?iquista to a close, and in the same year to start the conqtiistctdores 
off upon their new crusades. 

But Spain was no unit. The kingdoms and provinces remained 
isolated in their historical traditions and geographic fastness. Nor 
was there any religious unity in the peninsula. In many sections the 
Catholics were outnumbered by Mohammedans and Jews, and the 
Islamic and Hebrew civilizations continued to exercise a great at- 
traction, especially upon the nobility, who now mixed as freely 
with the Jews as formerly with the iVloors. There were few families 
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of the aristocracy and few high dignitaries of the Church in whose 
veins there did not flow some Jewish or Moorish blood. This re- 
ligious disunity stood in the way of the growth of national unity. 
The obstacles to cultural and political amalgamation were greater 
in Spain, in an age when religion was the determining factor, than 
in any other country. Soon, with Lutheran propaganda rapidly 
winning converts and the Moors plotting with their brethren in 
faith in Northern Africa and Turkey for the reconstitution of 
Islamic Spain, all chances for integration seemed lost. Under these 
circumstances the royal power began the battle for the unity of 
faith and the purity of blood — the /w/p/m de sangre — which was 
to integrate the Spanish nation around the throne and the Church. 

The Catholic Majesties instiriued the Holy Inquisition in 1478 
as an instrument with u'hich to forge the unity of the State, to 
break the independence of the nobility and the clergy and to weed 
out all heresy. The Inquisition fought Mohammedans and Jews 
as enemies of the faith, wiio hindered the unification of the nation. 
It was an instrument of religious reformation, created to combat 
laxity of faith and life; out of its flames arose the burning and 
austere zeal of the Spanish Counter-Reformation. Admission to 
high ofHce and to the military orders was made dependent upon 
proof of purity of blood over at least four generations. The Popes 
opposed this demand, but they were impotent against the Inquisi- 
tion. Later on, the Inquisition persecuted Lutherans, humanists, 
followers of Erasmus, and heretic mystics. Disregarding old and 
recognized privileges of provinces and classes, it established a unity 
of jurisdiction for the whole territory of Spain. Through the im- 
mense fines and property confiscations which it imposed, it aug- 
mented the royal treasury and forced the rebellious spirit of the 
nobles into submission. Here we find the spirit of cuhis regio iU'ms 
religio, of im roi, une hi, mie foi fully at work. It helped to iden- 
tify State and Church and cried to forge a unity of faith, life, and 
loyalty, out of the vastly different traditions, religions, and races 
of Spain. And it used a method which “doomed the Spanish people 
to two centuries of vicious progress on a false path, and, by afford- 
ing them a unity which in the nature of things could not be per- 
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manent, enabled them to impose themselves upon the world to an 
extent out of all proportion to their capacity, resources, and real 
strength.” 

On this foundation was built the Golden Century of Spain. 
State and Church had been welded into the closest unity, but the 
integration of the nation had not been achieved. The Catholic 
Majesties could identify their rule “at the very outset with the ad- 
vancement of the Faith, and with the successful completion of the 
national task,” but they could not fuse the different administra- 
tions of the provinces. The Church alone became a truly national 
institution, almost independent of the Pope, jealous of its preroga- 
tives and autonomy as against the Floly See; yet it was at the same 
time universal and filled with a missionary zeal. Under Philip II 
the Church became the raison d'hat of the Spanish State and the 
foundation of its world-embracing imperialism.'^’’ The Spaniards 
of the sixteenth century were, in their own eyes, of a unique purity 
and nobility of faith and blood, world conquerors and warriors 
for the one true universal religion. The conqueror remained the 
crusader. The religious and the national ideal fused, but the na- 
tional ideal was imperial, while the religious ideal was universal. 

The Catholic Majesties and the Inquisition did not succeed in 
integrating Spain. They left the country “a congeries of separate 
states, differing from one another in race, in traditions, in language, 
and in government, and bound together solely by the fact that they . 
possessed a common kingship — a loose- jointed, heterogeneous em- 
pire, the fundamental principle of whose administration was that 
of decentralized despotism.”®* The New World had been con- 
quered for Castile and Leon, the Aragonese had no part in it. It 
was not till the year 1596 that identical privileges for emigration to 
the Americas were extended to all the inhabitants of Spain, includ- 
ing the Aragonese. Philip II, in an effort to carry the centralization 
and unification of Spain further, chose a new capital in the center 
of the country — a town void of any historical or cultural tradition, 
situated in the midst of a barren and treeless plateau suffering from 
oppressive heat and fiery dust storms in summer and icy northern 
gales in winter. After 1560 Madrid was the “only court” in Spain. 

Philip IPs century was not only the century of Spanish world 
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power but also that of Spanish learning and arts. A new national 
pride filled the heart of the Spaniard. Castilian, the language of the 
court and of great literary works, became the official language of 
the country and gained supremacy over the other regional tongues. 
In his address on reform of education, Simon Abril suggested to 
Philip II that the pliysicians should use “clear Castilian instead of 
an obscure and barbarous Latin,” and that civil law should be ex- 
pressed “en lengiia conuin y popular.” The glory of the Spanish 
language spread throughout Europe in the sixteenth century, 
“partly by fugitive Spanish Jews who tenaciously retained their 
Castilian for generations and centuries.” Leading humanists and 
churchmen like Luis de Leon (1527-1591) ennobled the ver- 
nacular by using it in their theological writings and in their 
verse. Leon sounds the new pride in the national language in the 
Preface to the first part of his De los iiombres do Cristo, when he 
exhorts all biienos hi^enios to write “en nucstra lengua, para el 
iiso comun de todos.” Generally Luis dc Leon may be said to voice 
the sentiment of his time. “If we examine the whole history of the 
past, we will find nothing greater or more unexpected than that 
which happened in the time of our fathers, when the Spanish, cross- 
ing die vast deep, discovered a new world, not smaller, perhaps 
much larger, than the Empire of Rome.” He found tlie new epoch 
prophesied in the Bible and very ingeniously proved that the 
Spaniards were a predestined people, “although whether it is to be 
envied or pitied on that account would be no easy matter to de- 
cide.” 

The Spain of the Golden Century was the home of the religious 
fervor and the militant passion of the struggle against the Protestant 
Revolution. The conflict demanded a ruthless insistence upon un- 
questioned unity, a horror of the slightest contamination by the 
new ideas, a rigidity against any concession which might under- 
mine the whole structure. The Society of Jesus was nurtured by the 
spirit of Spain. Under Charles V, Spain had participated, for a short 
while, in the open spaces of the world; under Philip II she with- 
drew again, distrustful of all foreign influences, all contact with 
new ideas. The currents of European thought and social develop- 
ment in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries hardly crossed 
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the Pyrenees; sheltered by this unsurmountable barrier, a new 
scholasticism was revived. After a short glorious period of world 
leadership, Spain ceased to be of Europe intellectually and econom- 
ically. Though she had been, after France, the first state in Europe 
to lay the foundatioas of nationhood and national unification, she 
was unable to enter modern nationhood in the eighteenth century. 

For the wave of national pride, the consciousness of a national 
mission which spread over Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, had nothing in common with modern nationalism. It did 
not transform the Spanish people, it did not awaken new energies 
in them; it gave them no new cohesion which would have enabled 
them to leave the Middle Ages behind and to establish the social, 
intellectual, and economic life of the country on new foundations. 
Therefore the Spaniards were incapable of maintaining the great- 
ness which a brief century had showered upon them. Their atti- 
tude towards economic life remained medieval and Oriental. They 
despised manual work, trade, commerce, and agriculture. With 
the expulsion of the Mohammedans and Jews not only the traders 
but also the artisans and the peasants left the land. Nobody took 
their places; the Castilians looked down upon these trades as the 
manual work of inferior races and cursed infidels, for they con- 
sidered themselves noblemen by birth and destiny. Everyone 
wished to be at least an hidalgo — an bijo de algo, a son of some- 
body. A furor nobiliarius had seized the Spaniards; the glory of the 
past filled them with conceit; for the present they lived in illusions, 
far from the saddening reality around them. The influence of the 
Church increased idleness. As early as 1570 a quarter of the adult 
population was clerical, and in 1626 Spain had 9,088 monasteries 
and innumerable nunneries. For a short time the cultural flowering 
of Spain went on simultaneously with her political and economic 
decay; but in 1621 Spain was an “exhausted, depopulated country, 
riddled by corruption from top to bottom, swarming with beggars 
and hangers-on of the court, of the nobles and of the monas- 
teries.”^^ 

The picture of desolation was further darkened by the final ex- 
pulsion, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, of the de- 
scendants of baptized iVIoors, the number of whom amounted 
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probably to half a million. Under these conditions Spain was un- 
able to fulfill the mission to which she felt herself called — to be the 
center of world unity and of world faith. The Spanish kings had 
been animated by a sincere- intention of drawing the Indians, by 
a vast education program, into the one Catholic civilization. But 
this farsighted policy broke down after 1600. The royal subsidies 
to the Indian University in Tlaltelolto were discontinued. The 
vision of the equality of the Indians with Spaniards in a vast Indo- 
Iberian Empire faded; a period of cruel oppression began.^’ In the 
Americas as well as in Spain the Empire decayed.^® The integration 
of Spain into a modern nation, the vitalization of her empire, re- 
mained a dream, and Spain relapsed into seclusion from the general 
current of European development. The seventeenth century no 
longer belonged to Spain, but to England, the country which first 
succeeded in welding her state and people into a modern nation. 
Like Spain, England had been a European borderland, backward 
and poor, and had been awakened only with the dawn of the At- 
lantic era. But whereas Spain remained impervious to the intel- 
lectual, economic, and religious revolutions, England was nourished 
by them and became in the seventeenth century the home from 
which they radiated to the New World and to the European conti- 
nent. 


8 

The Norman Conquest created in England, in spite of its insular 
situation, certain difficulties in the formation of a continuous na- 
tional consciousness. The amalgamation of the three main racial 
strains — the Celts, the Saxons, and the Normans — proceeded only 
slowly. The national legend of the England of King Arthur’s 
Round Table was of Celtic origin; Richard Plantagenet Cceur de 
Lion, a prince who felt himself French and had no esteem for the 
English, became a national hero. Only in the fourteenth century 
did the English language gradually replace French in law courts 
and in official life; it was about 1450 that English became dominant 
ill legal documents. Parliament began to hold its sessions in English 
in 1362, giving as the reason the fact that the French language was 
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little understood by the people. But French literature retained its 
predominant influence among the educated classes, and it could 
be said of Chaucer that he was “remarkable for being one of the 
few masters in the very front rank of our literature whose work 
seems almost devoid of any definite patriotic impulse.” 

Until the end of the fifteenth century poverty and backwardness 
drove the English armies to the ricli and fertile lands across the 
Channel. Froissart, certainly no unfriendly observer, spoke of the 
English as “covetous and envious above measure of other men’s 
wealth.” England’s population of somewhat more than three mil- 
lions was then only half that of Spain, about a quarter of that of 
France, and about a fifth of that of Germany. The end of the 
Hundred Years War and the rise of the house of Tudor marked a 
milestone in the development of the English nation. The defeat of 
France and the withdrawal from the continent strengthened 
England in the long run and laid the foundations for her greatness. 
Protected by the wall of the sea she felt lienself safe against any 
attack from across the Channel. Thus she could turn all her ener- 
gies in an entirely new direction, towards the Atlantic Ocean. 
This turning point in English history coincided with the turning 
point of European economic and political life, when the center of 
the continent shifted from the Mediterranean, far away from tlie 
British Isles, to the Atlantic Ocean, beyond which new worlds of 
fabulous riches beckoned. Favored by these changes, England could 
develop earlier than any other European country certain funda- 
mental conditions for the growth of modern nationhood and thus 
prepare the ground for the full development of modern nationalism 
in the seventeenth century. 

With the absence of foreign wars and with the growing ex- 
pansion of economic life, the system of classes and castes, which 
elsewhere continued in its rigidity and checked the growth of na- 
tionalism, broke down in England. The common discussions in 
Parliament about the welfare of the land as a whole promoted the 
growth of a national feeling. The fact that no foreign wars 
threatened the country removed the need of a strong centralized 
authority and increased the power of Parliament and of local self- 
government. The predominance of yeomen archers in the English 
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army, in contrast to the continental armies, which had the knightly 
cavalry as their backbone, also played a part iu shifting the em- 
phasis from feudal loyalty to a more national sentiment. The 
aristocracy, greatly reduced in numbers by the internal Wars of 
the Roses, lost much of their warrior spirit. Under the changing 
conditions, the new aristocracy became wealtliy landowners inter- 
ested in prosperity and governed by business instincts. They were 
not separated by insurmountable barriers from the rising Third 
Estate. Rich traders bought landed estates and followed the life 
of the nobility; younger sons of the nobility, whose only career on 
the continent was as officers in the army, became merchants in 
England. In such an atmosphere of national security, expanding 
wealth, and parliamentary influence, the conditions for the growth 
of individual liberty and respect for the processes of law, and for 
the security and calculability of transactions guaranteed by law, 
developed. Public opinion became a factor carrying weight in the 
decisions of those in authority; the emancipation of individuality 
and private initiative from the bonds of medieval tradition and 
feudal society coalesced with the slow growth of a feeling of self- 
confidence and self-reliance which became characteristic of the 
English in the sixteentli century. 

The accession of the Tudors to power (1485) terminated the 
long civil wars in which the strength of the feudal barons of 
England had become exhausted, and laid the foundations for that 
homogeneity which was the necessary condition for the later de- 
velopment of nationalism. Henry VIII, a typical product of the 
Renaissance, played for English history and nationalism a role 
similar to that of the absolute kings on the continent; and the re- 
sult of his reign was the growth of a conscious English etatism. He 
represented the new tendency for strong monarchy, he identified 
his own personal craving for power, pleasure, and wealth with the 
nascent national demand for greatness and growth. He destroyed, 
finally, the bond which tied England to medieval universalism. He 
accepted the title of Majesty, reserved until then for the Emperor. 
I-Ie established the national English Church, a Church in its be- 
ginning supported by reasons of state rather than by the life-giving 
forces of nationalism. He established England’s and Ireland’s in- 
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dependence from the Pope, he united Wales with England, he as- 
sumed through an act of Parliament the title of King of Ireland, 
and he started to build English naval might. Pie uprooted the last 
traces of feudal power in England and did much to raise the 
strength of the middle class and the gentry, in whom the Tudors 
found their support. The new wealth which began to pour into 
England quickened the shift in the prestige and influence of the 
social classes.‘‘^ 

In the Elizabethan period the Renaissance came to fruition in 
England at a time when it was already on the wane on the conti- 
nent, and when the new impulses of the Reformation dominated 
men’s minds. The growth of power and wealth, the beginning of 
colonial expansion, the increased literary activity, produced an in- 
tense patriotic pride, which had, however, nothing yet of the 
deeply rooted, ever present, and all-pervading character of modern 
nationalism. The Renaissance still carried on the heritage of the 
Middle Ages in its emphasis upon the internationality of learning, 
upon the one great republic of letters which was the secularized 
respublica Christimaf a feeling well expressed by Samuel Daniel 
(1562-1619) in his verses: 

It be’ing the proportion of a happie Pen, 

Not to b’inuassal’d to one Monarchie, 

But dwell with all the better world of men, 

Whose spirits all are of one communitie; 

AVhom neither Ocean, Desarts, Rockes nor Sands 
Can keepe from th’intertraflique of the minde, 

But that it vents her treasure in all lands, 

And doth a most secure commercement finde.'*' 

The Reformation itself preserved strong universalistic aspects. But 
the great cultural strides which, for the first time, England made in 
the last part of the sixteenth century, to catch up with the develop- 
ment in Italy and France, gave to the English a new feeling of im- 
portance, although for many years to come the civilization of the 
two continental countries remained the example and the inspiration 
of English intellectual life. The new pride led to a closer observa- 
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tion of English life, its institutions and peculiarities, its traditions 
and history. Therein the English writers and antiquarians followed 
again the general trend of the Renaissance, with its newly awakened 
interest in research into the national past. Sir Thomas Smith’s 
De Repuhlica Anglomvi: The Manner of Governeiuevt or Policie 
of the Reahue of England (1583) clearly points out the extent to 
wiiich, in the Tudor period, the king was the center of all national 
life. “To be short, the prince is the life, the head, and the authoritie 
of all thinges that be doone in the realme of England.” 

The splendor of the Elizabethan monarchy induced many Eng- 
lishmen to stress their equality with Frenchmen and Italians, nay, 
even their superiority. Richard Carew (1555-1620), who had 
translated the first five cantos of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bvlloigne, or 
the recoiierie of Hiertisalani, wrote An Epistle concerning the ex- 
cellencies of the English tongue, in which he claimed preeminence 
for the English language over all others, because it had borrowed 
from them all. William Camden (1551-1623), his contemporary, 
wrote after the example of the Italia Wustrata of Blondus a descrip- 
tion of Great Britain, having traveled throughout the land. His 
Britminia, she Plorentissimorum Regnormn Angliae, Scotiae, Hi- 
berniae, et Insnlarwn adjacentium ex intfmd antiquitate Choro- 
graphica Descriptio (1586) immediately became a great success, 
and went within a short time through several editions of the Latin 
original and of the English translation. This patriotic pride found 
its most famous expression in the last years of Elizabeth. It was 
then that Samuel Daniel wrote in his Musophilus: 

And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 
The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’inrich vnknowing Nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’yet vnformed Occident 
^ May come refin’d with th’accents that are ours? 

And at the same time Shakespeare praised 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 
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Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

A few years previously John Lyly in his Euphucs mid His E'liglmid 
(1580) had expressed a feeling whicli was to become common in 
the seventeenth century: “So tender a care hath he alwaies had of 
that England, as of a new Israel, his chosen and peculiar people. ’’ 

In the sixteenth century the foreigners who had played a leading 
role in English economic and cultural life began to lose their pre- 
dommance."*'' The growth of the English middle classes and Eng- 
lish learning rendered them gradually superfluous. The new feeling 
of English vitality, together with the new opportunities offered 
to a nation on the Atlantic shore, made itself felt in the beginning 
of English colonial enterprise. Contrary to the suggestion of racial 
mysticism, the English arc not a race endowed by nature for 
adventures on the sea. No “Viking” blood has called them to 
discoveries and explorations. Down to the sixteenth century the 
Englisli were a purely land-bred people. The great age of explora- 
tion belonged to the Iberians; in love for the sea and boldness of 
enterprise, the English were then inferior to all the iVlediterrancan 
peoples and even to the French. Only slowly, in the age of Eliza- 
beth, did the English become a great seafaring nation and build 
an empire based upon navy and commerce; the exploits of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and the narrations of Richard Elakluyr spurred 
imagination on to domination of the seas. But it is characteristic 
that even at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, the greatest English 
poet, in the infinite variety of his human types, does not create 
for us a single English sailor.^^ 

Thu.s, the Tudor period laid the foundations for the growth of 
English nationhood. The consciousness of the English state cen- 
tered around its monarch; English etatism dates back to that period. 
But the English people and English culture had not yet come into 
their own. Even in the Elizabethan period a widespread fear per- 
sisted that the English language had only a very limited future. 
Literary criticism remained almost completely dominated by the 
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classical standards of the past. There was as yet little feeling for 
English literature as such, aiifl therefore great contemporary Eng- 
lish poets w’cre measured by universal classical standards and not 
recognized in their own right.^^ Shakespeare was regarded as a 
“popular” writer throughout his life, inferior to Ben Jonson with 
his superior classical training and his observance of the classical 
heritage. The continuing domination of classical tradition, wdth 
its emphasis on eternal rather than national literary standards, held 
men back — as Bacon said, “by a sort of enchantment” — from the 
realization of the greatness of their own achievement. Only with 
the beginning of the seventeenth century is a recognition of the 
English genius as peculiarly English expressed, and the point em- 
phasized that rules of poetry and taste change with peoples and 
ages. Modern poetry may be equal or superior to classical poetry 
even if it varies fundamentally from the standards of the latter. 
Thus Samuel Daniel defended rhyme as suitable to the English 
language although unknown to classical poetry, and English archi- 
tecture against the imitation of ancient styles. The moderns, he 
said, need not model themselves upon Greeks or Romans, for “we 
are tlie children of nature as well as they.” 

This assertion of autonomy and of the possibility of progress 
was best mirrored in Francis Bacon’s new attitude towards science. 
He represented the Tudor Renaissance in its utilitarian and ex- 
perimental realism, in its faith in a universal, rational morality, 
and in its desire for power over nature. But he went farther than 
his contemporaries; he first firmly proclaimed science as the foun- 
dation of man’s power, “Hominis imperinm sola scientia constare, 
tantum enim potest quantum scit.” It was the new feeling of life 
in the rising third estate which he summed up in the famous glori- 
fication of knowledge “Scientia est potentia.” He foresaw un- 
limited progress, “Genus humanum novis operibus et potesratibus 
continue dotare”; he was filled with the consciousness of being the 
first to point the way to a new use of science. “Finis scienciarum 
a nemiiie adhuc bene positus est.” According to Bacon the aim of 
science is the good of society, “the relief of man’s estate.” In his 
Novum OYganiim., Containing Rules for Conducting the Under- 
standing in the Search of Truth mid Raising n Solid Structure of 
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Universal Philosophy (1620), he proclaimed scientific experiments 
the organ for understanding the wory and for interpreting nature 
by observation, induction and experimentation. 

A comparison of Bacon’s New Atlantis (1626) with an earlier 
work like More’s Utopia (1516) reveals a significant change in the 
attitude towards science and its power. Bacon laid much less stress 
on changes in economics or politics. He regarded science as the 
vehicle for bringing in the millennium, All the last part of The 
New Atlantis was a glorification of scientific inventions and in- 
ventors. “The end of our foundation is the knowledge of causes 
and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of 
human empire, to the effecting of all things possible.” This belief 
led inevitably to optimism, to the faith that man could learn how 
to command Nature in such a way as to improve upon her. It was 
under this inspiration that the pe.ssimism predominant at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century — Robert Burton’s Anatoiny of 
Melancholy was published in 1621 — was altered. In Novinn Or- 
gamini, Bacon first analyzed the reasons for despair as generally 
advanced by those who were of the opinion that the ancients had 
done all the great things, and that nothing was left for the moderns; 
he then proceeded to analyze the reasons for hope, founded on his 
conviction tliac, by using the right method, man can and will com- 
mand the world. A'liich quoted in tlie seventeenth century was 
the passage in his Advancement of Learning^ still famous, in which 
he gave a new interpretation of the meaning and value of antiquity. 
“Surely the advice of the prophet is the true direction in this 
matter, ‘State super vias antiquas, et videte quaenam sit via recta 
et bona, et ambulate in ea.’ Antiquity deserveth that reverence, 
that men should make a stand thereupon and discover what is the 
best way; but when the discovery is well taken, then to make pro- 
gression. And to speak truly, ‘Antiquitas saeculi juventus mundi.’ 
These times are the ancient times, when the world is ancient, and 
not those which we account ancient ordine retrogrado^ by a com- 
putation backward from ourselves.” 

This confidence in the future and in the growing powers of 
man through science set the tone for the future. Bacon’s con- 
temporaries still believed that all great things had been done in the 
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past, that humanity was entering the stage of senility, and that 
the end of the world was approaching. On the strength of mystical 
calculations this event was anticipated either in 1600 or 1666. 
Godfrey Goodman published in London in 1616 a book called 
The Fall of Man, or the Corruption of Nature proved by the 
Light of our Reason, in which he insisted that men were growing 
smaller, that no living generations could be compared to the giants 
of antiquity, that compared with the age of the patriarchs lives 
were getting sliorter, that animals were losing the strength and size 
of the ancient animals, and that the heavens and the elements were 
wearing out. In similar vein at about the same time John Donne 
wrote in his A71 Anatoinie of the World, wherein . . . the frailty 
and the decay of this whole .World is represented: 

So thou sicke World, mistak’st thy selfe to bee 

Well, when alas, thou'rc in a Lethargic. . . . 

If man were anything, he’s nothing now.®® 

But at the beginning of the seventeenth century new arguments 
began to be voiced, according to which the causes for the differ- 
ence of historical periods and their attitudes were to be found, not 
in any essential difference between ancient and modern men, but 
in differences of climate, environment, and national tempera- 
ment. Later generations, therefore, had no less chance of greatness 
than the ancients. A growing historical way of thinking, an in- 
cipient understanding of literature against its historical and social 
background, coalesced with the growing pride in scientific progress 
into a slowly crystallizing national consciousness, into an opti- 
mistic belief in man’s potentialities and national achievement. Not 
only Bacon’s but other widely read books supported the new 
confidence. The seventeenth century controversy between the 
ancients and moderns was fought in England less on the battlefields 
of belles lettres and aesthetic criticism (as it was in France) than 
in the field of experimental research and scientific progress. Thanks 
to this new spirit of scientific interest, the English achieved in the 
seventeenth century the leading position in this field, and men from 
all countries looked to the Royal Society of London for the Im- 
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proving of Natural Knowledge as the center for experimental 
research in Europe. 

This scientific spirit pervaded also the Church of England, 
Mdiich, unlike the continental churches of the time, did not oppose 
the new science, but participated in tlie work of the Royal Society 
through the efforts of many of its clergy. The first historian of 
the Royal Society, himself a bishop, stressed in 1667 its universal 
importance.®' The members of the Society “openly profess, not 
to lay the Foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, Popish, or 
Protestant Philosophy, but a Philosophy of Afanldnd. ... If I 
could fetch my Materials whence I pleas’d, to fashion the Idea of 
a perfect Philosopher; he should not be all of one Clime, but have 
the different Excellencies of several Countries.” In this universal 
task the English assumed undisputed leadership. Their attitude 
“had rous’d all our Neighbours to fix their Eyes upon England. 
From hence they expect the great Improvements of Knowledge 
will floAV.” Thus England “may justly lay Claim, to be the Head 
of a philosophical League, above all other countries in Europe. 
... If there can be a true Character given of the universal Temper 
of any Nation under tleaveu; then certainly this must be ascrib’d 
to our Country-men; so that even the Position of our Climate, riie 
Air, the Influence of the Pleaven, the Composition of the English 
Blood; as well as the Embraces of the Ocean, seem to join with the 
Labours of the Royal Society, to render our Country a Land of 
experimental Knowledge. And it is a good Sign, that Nature will 
reveal more of its Secrets to the English, than to others; because 
it has already furnish’d them with a Genius so well proportion’d, 
for the receiving and retaining its Mysteries.” 

The idea of the superiority of the moderns thus soon merged 
with the superiority of the English, as leaders in the new science 
of which even the ancients had been ignorant. Man’s trust in 
reason (as advanced by Descartes), in his senses and in observation 
(as advanced by Bacon), found its most fertile soli in England, 
helped by the new feeling of liberty and tolerance germinating 
in the seventeenth century English Revolution. Even Bishop Sprat 
stressed the sphit of tolerance in 1667 when he wTote his History 
of the Royal Society: “It is dishonourable, to pass a hard Censure 
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on the Religions of all other Countries: It concerns them, to look 
to the Reasonableness of their Faith; and it is sufficient for us, to 
be establish’d in the Truth of our own.” The new premonition of 
the immense possibilities which were opening up for the English, 
and through the English for mankind, found its enthusiastic ex- 
pression in John Diyden’s Amms Mirahilis — the year of wonders 
1666, which, by many people on the continent, was regarded as 
the date set for die end of the world. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown. 

By poor mankind’s benighted wit is sought. 

Shall in tins age to Britain first be shown, 

And hence be to admiring nations taught. 

Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce, 

By which remotest regions are allied; 

Which makes one city of the universe, 

Where some may gain, and all may be supplied. 

Then we upon our globe’s last verge shall go. 

And view the ocean leaning on the sky: 

From thence our rolling neighbours wc shall know, 

And on the lunar world securely piy.*''* 

In the seventeenth century the English were not only more 
engrossed in the new science than other contemporary peoples, 
they were also ahead of any other nation in political theory and 
political interest. While Italy and Spain were declining, while 
Germany was devastated economically and intellectually by the 
long-drawn horror of the Thirty Years War, and while the French 
nation afforded the magnificent spectacle of a stable society on a 
classical basis, the English people were being deeply stiiTed by the 
convulsions of the Revolution. The tendencies of a nascent nation- 
alism which had germinated under the Tudors now broke through 
in a volcanic eruption. It filled the English people with a new 
sense that they, the common people of England, the chosen people, 
were the bearers of history and builders of destiny at a great turn- 
ing point from which a new true Reformation was to start. For 
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the £rst time the authoritarian and aristocratic tradition on which 
the Church and the State had rested was challenged in the name 
of the liberty of man. The English Revolution was a synthesis, of 
far-reaching importance, of Calvinist ethics and a new optimistic 
humanism. Being a Calvinist revolution, the new nationalism ex- 
pressed itself in an identification of the English people with the 
Israel of the Old Testament. 


9 

The Puritan Revolution, in spite of its profound national and 
social implications, was fundamentally a religious movement for 
the assertion of those tendencies of the Reformation which had 
been suppressed by a ruthless authoritarianism in Germany. The 
theocratic radicalism of Calvinism joined with the primitive de- 
mocracy of tlie Anabaptist and spiritualist movements in a demand 
for the creation of a truly Christian Commonwealth, looking 
towards a universal Protestant polity. The primary inspiration of 
the Revolution was drawn from sources similar to those which, in 
a much earlier stage of social development, had inspired the Hussite 
movement. But in the far advanced stage of English social and 
intellectual development t(ic religious reformation turned into a 
great and liberating intellectual revolution which initiated the 
social and political movements of the modern age. The religious 
enthusiasm of the Puritan Revolution blazed the trail for a new 
liberty.®* The feeling of a great task to be achieved was not re- 
stricted to the upper classes; it lifted the people to a new dignity. 
They were no longer the common people, the object of history, 
but the nation, the subject of history, chosen to do great things in 
which every one, equally and individually, was called to partici- 
pate. Here we find the first example of modern nationalism, re- 
ligious, political, and social at the same time, although it was not 
yet the secularized nationalism which arose at the end of the 
eighteenth century. But it was infinitely more than the etatism and 
patriotism of the Renaissance and of the age of absolute monarch- 
ies: a people aroused and stirred in its innermost depths, feeling 
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upon its shoulders the mission of history and finding a new mean- 
ing and a new luster in the word “liberty.” 

Some English writers of that time sought a mooring for this new 
liberty in the past, in the traditions of English common law as 
against the rigidity of Roman law, in a reassertion of the Saxon 
common people against the Norman conquerors who had “de- 
stroyed all English liberties.” Similar tendencies were to emerge 
in tlie French Revolution. Politicians and scholars, monarchists as 
well as republicans, tried to justify their present position by an 
appeal to the past — not in what was later to become romantic na- 
tionalism, bur in an effort to strengthen their claims and demands 
as well as to protect their vested interests by the authority of the 
past. The awakening common people constructed a legendary past 
of freedom and equality as the background for the struggle of 
their ancestors against their “Norman masters,” and regarded the 
liberty of all Englishmen as historically grounded. 

But far more important than this ephemeral effort at a rein- 
terpretation of the past was the immense surge towards the future, 
towards a new nationalism represented at that time by the English 
— destined, however, for all humanity, and based ultimately on the 
new ideas of natural law and reason. The English Revolution, in 
spite of all its religious and national limitations, reached out for 
the new guiding stars of natural human rights common to all men 
as created in the image of God. The new nationalism was funda- 
mentally liberal and universal, carrying a message for all mankind 
and implying (if not always granting) the liberty and equality of 
every individual. On the road to this universalism based upon 
liberty and reason, the English people were to be the leaders and 
teachers. They were to be an entirely new people, created out of 
Puritans and sectarians, out of English, Scotch, and Jews, out of 
all who were of the right mind, a godly people. “It is true that 
Cromwell and his Puritan contemporaries cherished a sort of na- 
tionalism; but the community or nation for which they cherished 
this feeling was a community decided not by blood but by faith. 
The English nation for which they were passionate was a nation 
by adoption and grace, after the manner of the Old Testament. 
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. . . It is a nationalism which runs easily and naturally into 
internationalism. . . . The chosen people of one nation, and the 
whole of that nation through them, have a community and a 
fellowship ^^'ith the chosen peoples of other nations, and with 
other nations through them.” 

This religious nationalism was experienced by the English peo- 
ple as a revival of Old Testament nationalism. As the writers of 
the Renaissance were inspired to a new feeling of patriotism in 
Italy, Germany, and France by their identification with classical 
authors, so the English at the time of the Puritan Revolution were 
inspired by their self-identification with the tlebrews. But these 
attitudes were of fundamentally different consequence. It is some- 
times difficult with Renaissance nationalism to determine whether 
the authors really meant or only quoted such sentiments, whether 
they only imitated the ancients or transformed the inspiration into 
a new life of their own; and this Renaissance nationalism remained 
confined to the small educated class who read the ancient authors, 
and was therefore only a passing phenomenon, quickly to be en- 
gulfed by the rising tide of the new theologizing. The English na- 
tionalism of the seventeenth century, however, became an indelible 
part of the minds and hearts of all Englishmen. It was not confined 
to the educated class, but became a bond uniting the whole people: 
for its vehicle was the book open and known to every Protestant. 
“England became the people of a book, and that book was the 
Bible.” ““ 

It was above all the Old Testament which inspired Cromwell 
and his generation. The whole thought and style of the period was 
deeply colored with Hebraism. The three main ideas of Hebrew 
nationalism dominated the consciousness of the period: the chosen 
people idea, the Covenant, the Messianic expectancy. They were 
put forward with the old religious fervor, clothed in the very 
words of the Old Testament; but they radiated the new light of 
rationalism and liberty. In the struggle of the individual conscience 
against absolute authority, in the spiritual as well as the political 
field, the fight for religious and for civil liberties coalesced into 
one enthusiastic effort which rooted the new liberty in the ethical 
ideal of prophetic religion. Like Israel in antiquity, the English 
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now were called to glorify God’s name on earth, to achieve the 
final Reformation and to teach nations how to Jive. Cromwell "was 
compared with Joshua, and poets like Andrew Marvell (1621-- 
1678) and Edmund Waller (1606-1687) glorified England as the 
center of a new Weltpolkik of universal liberty: 

Whether this portion of the world were rent, 

By the rude ocean, from the continent, 

Or thus created; it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither the oppressed shall henceforth resort, 

Justice to crave, and succour, at your court; 

And then your Elighncss, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be known/’’^ 

This new liberty found its most masterly expression in Milton’s 
writings. When he returned from Italy in 1639 “rapt in a vision 
of a regenerate England, he definitely conceived of himself as one 
on whom also a burden was laid, and looked forward, as his share 
in the sacred task, to the composition of a great poem that should 
be ‘doctrinal to a nation.’ This poem was never written, be- 
cause Milton soon felt himself compelled into active political life, 
into the service of God and his nation. “1 saw that a way was 
opening for the establishment of real liberty; that the foundation 
was laying for the deliverance of man from the yoke of slavery 
and superstition; that the principles of religion, which were the 
first objects of our care, would exert a salutary influence on the 
manners and constitution of the republic.”^ 

Milton was a man of the Reformation, but at the same time he 
carried the spirit of the Renaissance forward into his century. In 
all his deep religiosity lies a new jubilant this-worldliness, Man and 
society were in the center of his concern. Fie asked everyone “to 
place . . . his private welfare and happiness in the public peace, 
liberty and faith.” “The great and almost only commandment of 
the Gospel is, to command nothing against the good of man, and 
much more no civil command against the civil good.” “The general 
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end of every ordinance, of every severest, divinesr, even of Sab- 
bath, is the good of man; yea, his temporal good not excluded.” 
His faith in human nature, his desire for the betterment of life, 
were based on his pride in man’s reason, in the right of the indi- 
vidual conscience. He saw in Custom and Authority archenemies 
of himself and of humanity. His plea for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing in the Areopagitica (1644) culminated in the outcry, 
“Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely ac- 
cording to conscience, above all liberties.” In his first Defe 7 ice 
of the People of England, concernmg their right to call to account 
kings and magistrates and after due conviction to depose and put 
the 7 n to death (1650), he went beyond the declaration of the 
liberty of men to proclaim their fundamental equality. “No man 
who knows aught, can be so stupid to deny that all men naturally 
were born free, being the image and resemblance of God himself. 

. . . It being thus manifest that the power of Kings and Magis- 
trates is nothing else, but what is only derivative, transferred and 
committed to them in trust from the People, to the Common good 
of them all, in whom the power yet remains fundamentally, and 
cannot be taken from them, without a violation of their natural 
birthright.” 

His main concern, however, remained the liberty of man, the 
autonomy of the rational being who is growing to full maturity 
and coming into his own. One may say that Milton was obsessed 
with the idea of liberty. It played an important part even in his 
poetry; and its conception deepened as the troubled years brought 
the recognition of the problems attendant upon it. Liberty to him 
was religious, political, and personal; he pleaded for liberty as the 
end of education, for liberty in marriage, for liberty in printing 
and publishing. He realized that liberty is a moral as well as an 
institutional problem, that its concomitant is personal responsi- 
bility: the freedom and dignity of choice puts a tremendous bur- 
den of responsibility upon man and nation for their every decision. 
The real mark of freedom, he thought, is Reason. Men can be 
free only so far as they control their lower faculties — appetites, 
desires, and senses — by reason. “If men within themselves would 
be governed by reason, and not generally give up their under- 
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Standing to a double tyranny, of Custom from without, and blind 
affection within, they would discern better, what it is to favor and 
uphold the Tyrant of a Nation.” 

iVIilton found this new liberty represented in the English people 
of his time. An immense pride in their leadership of mankind rings 
through his words. “Lords and Commons of England, consider 
what Nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the gov- 
ernors: a Nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and 
piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, nor 
beneath the reach of any point the highest that human capacity 
can soar to. . . . Yet that which is above all this, the favour and 
the love of heaven, we have great argument to think in a peculiar 
manner propitious and propending towards us. Why else was this 
Nation cho.sen before any other, that out of her as out of Sion 
should be proclaimed and sounded forth the first tidings and 
trumpet of Reformation to all Europe. . . . Now once again by 
all concurrence of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and 
devout men, as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, 
God is decreeing to begin some new and great period in his 
Church, even to the reforming of Reformation itself: what does 
he rJien but reveal Himself to his servants, and as his manner is, 
first to his Englishmen; I say as his manner is, first to us, though 
we mark not the method of his counsels, and are unworthy. 
Behold now this vast City; a City of refuge, the mansion-house of 
liberty, encompassed and surrounded with his protection; 
. . . What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant 
soil, but wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a Nation of Prophets, of Sages, and of Worthies. . . . For 
now the time seems come, wherein Moses the great Prophet may 
sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable and glorious wish 
of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy Elders, but all the 
Lord’s people are become Prophets.” Thus a nation of free men 
has emerged, free politically as well as spiritually, without kings, 
aristocracy or priesthood — all of them prophets, a saintly people, 
a new Israel. The government of this new commonwealth will 
therefore correspond to the theocracy of ancient Israel. “But God 
will incline them to hearken rather with erected minds to the voice 
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of our Supreme Magistracy, calling us to liberty and the flourishing 
deeds of a reformed Commonwealth; with this hope that as God 
was heretofore angry with the Jews who rejected him and his 
form of Government to choose a King, so that he will bless us, 
and be propitious to us who reject a King to make him only our 
leader and supreme governor in the conformity as near as may be 
of his own ancient government; wherein we have the honour to 
precede other Nations who arc now labouring to be our fol- 
lowers.” 

Thus Adilton came to identify the English people with the cause 
of individual liberty, freedom of conscience and the dignity of 
reason. In this new spirit he wished Parliament to order the whole 
life of the nation — a regenerated nation — from education to “the 
management of our public sports and festival passtimes.” It was 
Britain’s privilege to become the home of the new liberty. “Britain 
which was formerly styled the hot-bed of tyranny, will hereafter 
deserve to be celebrated for endless ages as a soil most genial to 
the growth of lilicity.” But this liberty was in no way destined for 
Great Britain alone. It was human liberty carrying a universal 
message to all nations, even beyond the bounds of Christianity. In 
a famous passage Milton saw the whole of mankind watching and 
imitating the English Revolution. “I seem to survey, as from a 
towering height, the far extended tracts of sea and land, and in- 
numerable crowds of spectators, betraying in their looks the live- 
liest interest, and sensations the most congenial with my own. . . . 
Surrounded by congregated multitudes, I now imagine that, from 
the columns of Hercules to the Indian Ocean, I behold the nations 
of the earth recovering that liberty which they so long had lost; 
and that the people of this island . . . are disseminating the bless- 
ings of civilization and freedom among cities, kingdoms, and na- 
tions.” ““ 

A new age had started, England was moving in gigantic strides 
at the head of mankind, under the leadership of men like Cromwell 
and Milton himself. Milton knew Cromwell as the great leader to 
liberty; in spite of his enthusiastic admiration for Cromwell and 
his work he did not hesitate to warn him, when it appeared for a 
moment that Cromwell wished to make himself an autocrat, “for 
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such is the nature of things that he who entrenches on the liberty 
of others is the first to lose his own and become a stave.” The hero 
for Milton — and herein lies the liberating importance and the 
generous vision of the English Revolution — was not the man radi- 
ating power, the leader to conquest and expansion. “He alone is 
worthy of the appellation who either does great things, or reaches 
how they may be done, or describes them with a suitable majesty 
when they have been done; but those only are great things which 
tend to render life more happy, which increase the innocent en- 
joyments and comforts of existence, or which pave the way to a 
state of future bliss more permanent and more pure.” 

No one has expressed as powerfully and faithfully as Milton 
the fundamental ideas of the English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century. The greatest English poet of the age had devoted 
the middle years of his life entirely to the service of the common- 
wealth. Unlike Cromwell, Milton survived the apparent do\vnfall 
of his vision. But in the years of the Restoration he remained like 
Abdiel faithful to the great vision of light which he had seen, 
undaunted by the darkness around him, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrilied, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 
Though single. 

And to him as to Abdiel the proud and comforting words were 
spoken: 

Servant of God, well done! Well hast thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast maintained 
Against revolted multitudes the cause 
Of truth, in word mightier than they in arms. 

And for the testimony of truth hast borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence; for this was all tliy care— 

To stand approved in sight of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse. 
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If Milton can be regarded as representative of the ideas of the 
Puritan Revolution,"' Cromwell is its incarnation. I-Ic has been 
called “the most typical Englishman of all time.” “All the in- 
congruities of human nature are to be traced somewhere or other 
in Cromwell’s career. What is more remarkable is that this union 
of apparently contradictory forces is precisely that which is to 
be found in the English people, and which has made England 
what she is at the present day.” Cromwell’s leadership marked 
the definite transition from religious medievalism to modern Eng- 
land, to the domination of middle-class and trade interests. His 
mind was a curious mixture of religious (or, more precisely, Old 
Testament) enthusiasm and a clear and rational discernment of 
the value of individual liberty. Ele, more than any other, awakened 
the consciousness of the English as the chosen people, a conscious- 
ness in which every Englishman was called to participate. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm was increased by the visible blessings conferred 
upon England at that time: the firm establishment of the union 
with Scotland, the consummation of the conquest of Ireland, the 
expansion of the colonial empire, the increase in the power of the 
navy, the growth of trade and commerce. Cromwell fought for 
the “freedom of the individual conscience” in religious matters, 
for the “true freedom of the Clu-istian man,” but religious and 
civil liberties went hand in hand with him. Two great causes were 
raised by him for the first time into the clear light of history. 
“Liberty of conscience, and liberty of the subjects — two as glorious 
things to be contended for, as any God hath given us,” he pro- 
claimed in his speech before the Parliament on September 4, 1654. 
The “free Church” demanded a “free State”; his religious national- 
ism was full of modern political and social portent. His chosen 
people were no longer the Christians but the English, though they 
remained representative of the Christian and universal cause. 

The cause for which he fought was indeed supranational, the 
ideal of what he deemed Protestantism and of the universal concern 
of humanity and liberty; but this cause coincided for him with 
the interest of the English people, who, in that hour of history, 
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were fighting the Lord’s battles. They were fighting them, how- 
ever, only so long as they remained true to His ethical teachings, 
a saintly people, living in the service of God and blessed by Him 
for their righteous life. The English people at this period of history 
were to Cromwell a new Israel. Again and again the words applied 
to them were words and images taken from the Old Testament. 
Cromwell’s Ironsides went to battle inspired by hymns and songs 
from the Old Testament. A soldier’s pocket Bible, printed in 1643 
to show from the Holy Scriptures “the qualifications of His inner 
man, that is a fit Souldier to fight the Lord’s battles,” contained al- 
most exclusively quotations from the Old Testament. Like the 
Prophets, Cromwell felt the immense gravity of the burden laid 
upon him and the desire to evade its heavy yoke. “I can say in the 
presence of God,” he said a few days before his death, “in com- 
parison with whom we are but like poor creaping ants upon the 
earth, I would have lived under my woodside, to have kept a flock 
of sheep, rather than undertook such a government as this is.” The 
night before liis death, however, he was iieard to say, “I would be 
willing to live to be further serviceable to God and His people, 
but my work is done.” 

With all his religious enthusiasm Cromwell foreshadowed clearly 
the coming- .secular nationalism. In 1656 he said: “That subject 
upon which we shall make our discourse is somewhat of very great 
interest and concernment, both for the glory of God, and with 
reference to His interest in the world. I mean His peculiar, His 
most peculiar interest. His Church, the Communion of the faithful 
Followers of Christ; — and that will not teach any of us to exclude 
His general interest, which is a Concernment of the Living People, 
not as Christians, but as human creatures, within these three Na- 
tions, and with all the dependencies thereupon.” He was even 
more outspoken the following year when he defined “the two 
greatest Concernments that God hath in the world. The one that 
of Religion . . . the other thing cared for is the. Civil Liberty and 
Interest of the Nation. ... If anyone whatsoever think the Inter- 
est of Christians and the Interest of the Nation inconsistent or two 
different things, I wish my soul may never enter into their secrets! ” 
And three years before, in speaking of the wars and labors in 
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Ireland and Scotland, he proclaimed as the aim, “to put the top- 
stone to this work and make the nation happy,” 

Throughout his activities and wars Cromwell was always filled 
with a conviction that the English were entering a new and great 
age unparalleled by any period in the past since the days of Israel, 
and that they were “a people that have liad a stamp upon them 
from God; God having, as it were, summed up all our former 
honor and glory in the things that are of glory to nations, in an 
epitomy, within these ten or twelve years last past.” English 
nationalism was born in the great decisive hour of its history by 
repeating the experience of the chosen people and of the Covenant. 
Ill his first speech to the Little Parliament in 1653 Cromwell told 
its membersr “Truly God hath called you to this world by, I 
think, as wonderful providences as ever passed upon the sons of 
men in so short a time. . . . Truly you are called by God as Judah 
was, to rule with Him, and for Him. . . . Thus God hath owned 
you in the eyes of the world; and thus, by coming hither, you own 
Him: and, as it is in Isaiah 43:21, — its an high expression; and look 
to your own hearts whether, now or hereafter, God shall apply it 
to you: ‘this people,’ saith God, ‘I have formed for Myself, that 
they may show forth My praise.’ I say, its a memorable passage; the 
Lord apply it to each of your hearts!” One year later, again before 
Parliament, he said that “the only parallel of God’s dealing with 
us that I know in the world [is] Israel’s bringing-out of Egypt 
through a wilderness, by many signs and wonders, towards a place 
of rest.” And in 1657 summed up yet more strongly his con- 
viction of God’s guidance. The soil of Great Britain, he said, “is 
furnished, — give me leave to say, for I believe it is true, — with the 
best People in the world. . . . And in this People, in the midst of 
this People, you have, what is still more precious, a People that 
are to God ‘as the apple of His eye,’ — and He says so of them, be 
they many, or be they few! But they are many. A People of the 
blessing of God; a People under His safety and protection, a 
People calling upon the Name of the Lord; which the Heathen do 
not. A People knowing God; and a People fearing God. And you 
have of this no parallel; no, not in all the world! You have in the 
midst of you glorious things. . . . You have a good Eye to watch 
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over you. ... A God that hath "watched over you and us. A God 
that hath visited these Nations with a stretched-out arm; and 
bore I-Iis witness against the unrighteousness and ungodliness of 
man, against those that would have abused such Nations. . . . He 
‘hath done things wonderful amongst us,’ ‘by terrible things in 
righteousness.’ He hath visited us by wonderful things.” 

Gesta Dei per Anglos: but in Cromwell’s view England fought 
at the same time for human civilization and for liberty, a liberty 
in which everyone, even Irishmen, should share. It was this spirit 
which pervaded his Declaration to the People of Ireland in i6?o, 
which he intended “for the undeceiving of deluded and seduced 
people.” Although his lack of knowledge of Irish history and of 
Irish social conditions caused him to misunderstand the situation 
in that unhappy land, he was sincerely convinced that the English 
army brought to Ireland a truly human life for all. “I can gi\x you 
a better reason for the army’s coming over. England hath had ex- 
perience of the blessing of God in prosecuting just and righteous 
causes, whatever the cost and hazard be. And if ever men were 
engaged in a righteous cause in the world, this wiW be scarce a 
second to it. . . . Wc come to break the power of a company of 
lawless rebels, who having case off the authority of England, live 
as enemies to human society . . . we come (by the assistance of 
God) to hold forth and maintain the lustre and glory of English 
liberty in a nation where we have an undoubted right to do it; — 
wherein the people of Ireland (if they listen not to such seducers 
as you are) may equally participate in all benefits, to use liberty 
and fortune equally with Englishmen, if they keep out of arms.” ” 

“Liberty” in the sense of individual liberty, and “fortune” in 
the sense of pursuit of happiness, both based upon the civilized 
security of the due process of law: this, the English Revolution of 
the seventeenth century began to establish for England and carried 
as its message to other nations. The seeds of modern secular civi- 
lization were planted and nurtured in a primarily religious revolu- 
tion. The Puritans occupied in it a central position similar to that 
of the Jacobins in the French Revolution. Like the Jacobins in 
France, the Puritans left indelible traces on the character of na- 
tionalism in Great Britain and even more in New England. But 
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the importance of the Puritan Revolution went infinitely beyond 
the circle of the Puritans. When the immense tension under which 
these crusaders for a new and more godly life labored, broke down 
in the fatigue and disillusionment which preceded the Restoration, 
contemporary observers might well have thought the Puritan en- 
thusiasm and strife vain. But the birth of nationalism in the Puritan 
Revolution determined and still determines the character of Eng- 
lish nationalism. England was the first country where a national 
consciousness embraced the whole people. It became so deeply 
ingrained in the English mind that nationalism lost its problematic 
character with the English. It is for this reason that English thought 
in the nineteenth century offered so little meditation about nation- 
alism, its theory and implications, compared with Italian, German, 
or Russian thought, where the problem and the problematic char- 
acter of nationalism occupied a central position. 

From its origin English nationalism preserved its peculiar char- 
acteristics; it has always been, and still is, closer than any other 
to the religious matrix from which it rose,’® and is imbued with 
the spirit.of liberty asserted in a struggle against ecclesiastical and 
civil authority. It never made the complete integration of the in- 
dividual into the nation the aim of nationalism; it always put a 
great emphasis upon the individual and upon the human com- 
munity beyond all national divisions. The Calvinist awareness of 
the infinite value of every individual continued to protect English 
social organization against uniformity in civil as much as in re- 
ligious matters. Religious life and sentiment in England were rarely 
withdrawing into the sanctuary of inner life and inner liberty. They 
were full of social activism, of a feeling of responsibility for the 
betterment of conditions in this world, conscious of the common 
root of religious and political liberty as the foundation for a true 
commonwealth. The religious and liberal character of English 
nationalism determined also the peculiar development of English 
socialism in the nineteenth century, so different from the socialist 
movements on the European continent. English socialism carried 
the deep impress of the Independentism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, religious, liberal, and humanitarian, and so also did English 
imperialism.’^ 
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The birth of English nationalism ” likewise coincided with the 
rise of the new middle classes. Both developments had been pre- 
pared under the Tudor monarchs, both came to their fruition in 
the seventeenth century. One of the factors involved in the birth 
of English nationalism was the rise of new social forces, the ex- 
pansion of trade, the need for new social relations and their in- 
fusion with new emotions and loyalties. The new classes which 
came to power in the seventeenth century saw their own activities, 
their accumulation of wealth, their search for trade and outlets for 
their energy, in the light of this new nationalism. Their conscious- 
ness of the new power which accrued to them and through them 
to the nation, the pursuit of their own happiness and the fortunes 
of their nation, went hand in hand with the consciousness of a 
mission, of a religious and moral duty, of an obligation to man- 
kind. The new liberalism, tlie new faith in man and in reason, the 
new confidence in the blessings of God, infused into the new 
acquisitiveness, into the new capitalism, not only a feeling of 
progress and assurance, but also (at least potentially) a dedication 
to the service of something higher than individual gain or national 
interest. Continental observers often spoke sarcastically of English 
worship of both God and Mammon, and suspected cant whenever 
the English invoked moral principles. But, as a result of the origin 
of English nationalism, die manifestations of the English power, 
even if often brutal and bent upon exploitation, have always been 
accompanied in the long run by a deep moral undercurrent, funda- 
mentally Christian and liberal, which has been one of the most 
potent factors in shaping modern civilization, a universal message 
spread not only over Europe bur, by means of the British Empire 
and its ramifications, over all mankind. English imperial politics 
in the nineteenth century was power politics; but, in contrast to 
German or Russian power politics of that period, never only 
power politic.s. It seldom wholly lost the demand for and the 
promise of political and intellectual liberty and equal justice under 
law, and in its best representatives may always be discerned traces 
of the Puritan Revolution’s enthusiastic hope and anticipation of 
the establishment of a universal Kingdom of God on this earth. 

The Restoration necessarily brought a temporary end to this 
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enthusiasm, a welcome relaxation from the strain of the revolu- 
tionary years. But in spite of all appearances to the contrary, the 
Puritan Revolution had not been defeated. Its essential traits, 
mitigated, relativized, humanized, returned Avith the Glorious 
Revolution, just as the Jacobin Revolution was revived in a sober, 
bourgeois way with the accession of Louis Philippe. Compared 
with the heroic days of the Revolution, it seemed almost an anti- 
climax, but it was the spirit of liberalism, rationalism, and optimism 
brought down from heaven to earth, from the exaltation of super- 
human effort to the commonplace of everyday life. John Locke 
Avas no Cromwell or A'lilton, but in his Two Treatises of Govern- 
ment and in his Letters on Toleration he carried on their work 
and definitely shaped the character of English (as Avell as Ameri- 
can) nationalism. 

Locke had an infinitely deeper influence on English political 
thought than had his older contemporary Hobbes. They had much 
in common: a fervent rationalism, an experimental philosophy, the 
theory of the state as an expediency. Both had lived through the 
Puritan Revolution: Hobbes as a man avcU advanced in years, 
Locke in liis youth. The experience of the Civil War had left upon 
Hobbes the desire for order to Avhich individual freedom had to 
be sacrificed; he Avas deeply pessimistic about the nature of man, 
AAdiosc actions seemed to him based exclusively on fear and self- 
interest. Llis chief work (1651) derwes its title. The Leviathan, 
from an Old Testament monster who, according to Hermann 
Guiikel, is the “personified chaos,” the force which Avishes to turn 
back the order of God’s creation into chaos. On the title page 
of the original edition Hobbes placed the Avords from Job about 
the monster’s incomparable power; “Non est potestas super ter- 
ram quae comparatur ei.” Hobbes’ state was not an instrument for 
social good, but an essential brake upon man; law Avas nothing but 
the command of the sovereign actually in power. As there Avas no 
morality independent of the will of the sovereign, only the anarchy 
of the jungle could exist between sovereign states.^*’ It is rather 
strange that from his rational utilitarian point of departure Hobbes 
did not take the logical step of proclaiming the need for a world 
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State under one sovereign to banish chaos and fear and to establish 
a true order. 

The extreme secularism and absolutism of the Leviatbm was in 
many ways the expression of the feeling of a man of the Renais- 
sance, rather repulsed by the reformatory enthusiasm of tlie Civil 
War. In opposition to Hobbes, Locke believed in the fundamental 
goodness of man, in the social character of the state of nature, in 
which violence or war occurred only if men abandoned the rule 
of reason. His main position was already clearly expressed in 1 667 
in his unfinished and unpublished “Essay Concerning Toleration,” 
in which he said: “I shall lay down this for a foundation which I 
think will not be questioned or denied, viz.: That the whole trust, 
power, and authority of the magistrate is vested in him for no 
other purpose but to be made use of for the good, preservation 
and peace of men in that society over which he is set, and therefore 
that this alone is and ought to be the standard measure according 
to which he ought to square and proportion Ins laws, model and 
frame his government.” And in the same essay he wrote: “Though 
force cannot master the opinions men have, nor plant new ones in 
their breast, yet courtesy, friendship, and soft usage may.” These 
principles he proclaimed twenty-three years later, after the Glori- 
ous Revolution (and in its justification) in his Tixio Treatises of 
Qovernmem and in his Letters on Toleration. In a characteristic 
fashion, the first Treatise of Government began and at the same 
time summed up its humanitarian and national point of view: 
“Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of man, and so directly 
opposite to the generous temper and courage of our nation, that 
it is hardly to be conceived that an ‘Englishman,’ much less a 
‘gentleman,’ should plead for it.” 

What Locke demanded in his Letters on Toleration was not 
fulfilled: “Absolute liberty, just and true liberty, equal and im- 
partial liberty is a thing that we stand in need of.” The actual 
Toleration Act fell far short of Locke’s expectations. But the road 
was opened, and the significance of this opening was recognized 
by Locke himself in the letter which he wrote on June 6, 1689, to 
his Dutch friend Philip van Limborch: “I doubt not you have 
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heard before this that toleration is now established among us by 
law; not with such breadth as you and true men like you, free 
from Christian arrogance and hatred, would desire; but ’tis some- 
thing to get anything. With these small beginnings I hope the 
foundations will be laid on which the church of Clirist can be 
built up.” Parliament proved reluctant to carry toleration to its 
logical conclusion; as was its custom, it was not in a philosophical 
mood. Yet it had set out on a road on which it was to go forward 
slowly and gradually, haphazardly and illogically, but without 
turning back, in accordance with the character which Macaulay 
attributed to the history of England; “Never to innovate except 
when some grievance is felt; never to innovate except so far as to 
get rid of the grievance; never to lay down any proposition of 
wider extent than the particular case for which it is necessary to 
provide — these are the rules which have . . . generally guided the 
deliberations of our two hundred and fifty Parliaments. Our na- 
tional distaste for whatever is abstract in political science amounts 
undoubtedly to a fault. Yet it is, perhaps, a fault on the right side. 
That we have been far too slow to improve our laws must be ad- 
mitted. But, chough in other countries there may have occasionally 
been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any other 
country in which there has been so little retrogression.” 

In his Treatises of Government Locke performed one great 
service to the class which at that time had come into power in 
England and in Holland.’® He placed a new emphasis upon prop- 
erty and its enjoyment in safety and security — “the great and 
chief end of men uniting into commonwealths, and putting them- 
selves under government, is the preservation of their property,” — 
and, more important, he gave in the fifth chapter of the second 
book a new justification for property, based not upon conquest but 
upon man’s labor and toil. Yet he served more than his class by the 
two fundamental principles which he formulated and expounded 
in his Treatises; namely, that the individual, his liberty, dignity, 
and happiness, remain the basic element of all social life even 
within the state, and that government is a moral trust dependent 
upon the free consent of the governed. These two principles not 
only underlay the whole development of English domestic policy 
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since its rise to conscious nationhood, but were to be found as a 
restraining and regulating influence in British foreign policy. They 
have formed the core of English nationalism. They have given 
England the leadership of mankind for a whole century. 

While in France, and in general on the continent, the authori- 
tarian absolutism of King and Church emerged victorious from 
the struggles of the seventeenth century, England was the only 
country where absolutism had been broken. There and there 
alone had the control of national affairs passed into the hands of 
a Parliament with an increasingly preponderant House of Com- 
mons; the rights of the individual had been protected by a Bill of 
Rights; judges had become independent of the executive power; 
the Toleration Act had embodied the principles of Cromwell; and, 
in conformity with the passionate plea of Milton, the censorship 
of the press had been abolished. A freely and vigorously expressed 
public opinion grew up and secured its influence upon the conduct 
of national affairs. A nation had come into being, directing its own 
destiny, feeling responsible for it, and a national spirit permeated 
all institutions.’® It sprang from a unique consciousness of the 
identity of divine, natural, and national law, based upon tlie dignity 
and liberty of every individual as God’s noblest creature, upon his 
individual conscience inspired by the inner light of God and rea- 
son alike. With the English nation liberalism became founded not 
only on rational laws but on its historical experience of the seven- 
teenth century, the decisive moment in the process of the growth 
of English nationalism to full maturity. It was only a century 
later that, under the influence of English ideas, but on a much 
vaster scale, the French people opened a new chapter in the 
history of nationalism and of the liberation of the human mind. 



CHAPTEh V 


The Sovereign Nation 
Prince and People 



The best prince is, in the opinion of wise men, only the greatest 
servant of the nation. 

(Jonathan Swift, Writings on Religion and the Church, Works, vol, 
V, p. 1 14.) 

Les bons princes se souviennent toujours qu’ils . . . ne con- 
duisenc pas des bctes, mais des aines, que Dieu a rachetees de ce 
qu’il avaic dc plus precieux, qii’il leur en demandera un compte 
rigoureux et qu’une guerre injuste esc presque le plus grand des 
crimes qiii se puissent commettre, 

(Leibniz, letter to Landgraf Ernst von Hesscn-Rheinfels [Jean Baruzi, 
Leibniz et I' organisation religieuse de la terre, p. 23].) 

Sachez qu’il est plus honorable d’etre approuvc par des homines 
qui raisonnent que de dominer sur les gens qui ne pensent pas. 
(Voltaire, Questions sur les miracles, loth letter [CEuvres, 1785 ed., 
vol. LX, p. 234].) 


I 


The seventeenth century is the Great Divide between the age 
in which all political and social concepts bear the decisive impress 
of the religious and universalist tradition, and an era in which the 
political idea of nationalism, secular and parochial, becomes domi- 
nant and creates its own symbols for the integration of human 
thoughts and emotions. Out of this crisis the second Renaissance 
emerged, more permanent and far deeper-reaching than that of 
the fifteenth century, In the seventeenth century brutality of life 
and violence, disregard of social responsibility and humanitarian 
sensibility prevailed; the eighteenth century marked the beginning 
of an unprecedented refinement in human relations. iMan appeared, 
invested with a new importance, claiming a breath-taking growth 
to liberty and maturity. In this process of great complexity, the 
composite texture of the collective mind of the generation oflfers 
a most surprising pattern of survivals and anticipations, in ever 
different and unique shades. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the national states 
of Western Europe continued to regard themselves as parts of the 
one Christian polity — still felt to be a unity higher than any of the 
national divisions into which the continent was splitting up. Na- 
tional policies were pursued with a universal goal set firmly before 
the people as their guide; they became legitimate only by reference 
to the common fountainhead of all life and all purpose. In their 
struggle for the hegemony of Europe the Houses of Austria and 
of France supported their aspirations by the claim of being the 
true protectors of the Church and the most faithful sons of Christi- 
anity. The Turk still seemed a great danger to Christianity and a 
common enemy of Europe; the spirit of the Crusades was not yet 
entirely dead.^ 

Within this continuing frame of Christian nnivcrsalism, the new 
principle of the balance of power arose, as a means of protection 
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and self-preservation in a society in which a higher binding au- 
thority above the individual state or prince was no longer recog- 
nized. The Treaty of Westphalia in 1648 confirmed this new 
principle of a “just equilibrium” among the competing nations 
of Europe. Universalism was breaking up, not in favor of nation- 
alities — which were yet nonexistent as a conscious political factor 
— but to the advantage of the newly risen power of states and 
princes. Etatism, not nationalism, emerged from the disintegration 
of medieval universalism. The dynasty took the place of religion; 
loyalty centered in the prince. This new loyalty lacked the emo- 
tional fervor of religion; the State without the inner glow of 
religion or nationalism was “a cold monster.” Thus the century 
from 1650 to 1750 was deeply rationalistic in its politics. The 
masses continued to live in the emotional forms of religion; the 
change in the political superstructure did not reach deep into their 
lives or mold the substance of their daily thoughts and actions. 
At the end of the eighteenth century, nationalism began to supply 
that emotional warmth, that intimacy of union which religion had 
provided, and the separation of the emotional and the political 
forms of men’s lives ceased: both sprang again from the same soil 
and reached out for the same heaven. Nationalism made the new 
State legitimate and implanted it deeply in the hearts and wills of 
its citizens. The expulsion of the Turks from Central Europe and 
the extinction of the Spanish Habsburgs, the last dreamers of a 
Christian world empire, at the end of the seventeenth century 
marked the definite end of medieval universalism. 

In the transitional age of etatism the State emancipated itself by 
secularization ^ and found a new basis for its actions in the rational 
principles of the raison d'etat^ the reason of state."^ Richelieu be- 
came its representative statesman, a Christian and a rationalist, a 
universalist and a servant of his king, one of the fathers of the 
modern State,* not yet of the national State. His mind was domi- 
nated by the conceptions of religion and of the new age of ab- 
solutism, the power of the prince and the civilization of the 
aristocracy — concepts European and universal rather than national 
or parochial, tiis age resumed the secular power politics of the 
Renaissance on a more stable and less purely personal and indi- 
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vidualiscic basis; this objective basis demanded that administrative 
and economic centralization which prepared the modern national 
State. 

Richelieu’s conscious goal remained the unity of the Christian 
world, ° fertilized and nourished by the spirit of France. The aim 
of his foreign policy was not the establishment of French he- 
gemony, but a balance of power against the suspected universal 
aspirations of the Habsburgs. France M'as to play only a part, 
though a leading part, among the European nations allied to check 
the Habsburg hegemony. For that purpose Richelieu supported 
the “liberties” of the German territorial princes against Austria 
and the independence of the Italian princes against Spain.® His 
“reason of state” originated in the needs of France, but it was 
governed by Christian and rational considerations. Meineclce ^ has 
defined the reason of state as “the general rule, tliat every state is 
impelled by the egoism of its own profit and advantage, and pur- 
sues them without consideration for all other motives, but at the 
same time it is tacitly and most essentially assumed that the reason 
of state means always only the reasonable and rational profit puri- 
fied of all mere instinct of greed.” With Richelieu the emphasis 
was always laid on the second part of the definition. /Vlan for him 
was to be, above all, reasonable; reason had to moderate instincts 
and check greed. For him as for the following century, reason 
became the supreme guide, a universal force which limited even 
the absolute king in the exercise of his power; a limitation im- 
posed also by the bonne opinion dn vionde^ the reputation for 
truthfulness and good faith forms a most important asset of a state 
and an essential guarantee of its peace and well-being. 

The growing power of the new State emancipated itself from 
the supervision of the Church; the prince took precedence over 
the Estates and over the religions. The sixteenth century laid 
down the rule that the will of the prince determined the religion 
of his subjects. In their longing for peace, the people accepted the 
supremacy of the State over religion, because the depolitization of 
religion put an end to the long-lasting chaos and ever-pi'esent 
danger of religious wars. The new scientific spirit as developed 
in England combined with the rational individualism growing up 
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in France under the influence of Descartes, and inaugurated the 
period of Enlightenment and its struggle against religious dogma- 
tism. Religion slowly lost its millenary hold over men’s political 
and social thought; but during its very sunset the age of political 
religion passed through a period of the most violent ebullience. 
Religious wars and dogmatic controversies were its shrill swan- 
song. One century later, the age of nationalism had come into 
its own. 

In the transitional period the universal ideas rooted in the Chris- 
tian tradition continued, divested of their supranatural and dog- 
matic character. Religion changed its emphasis and even its mean- 
ing in preparation for the coming age of nationalism. On the one 
hand, it underwent the influence of rationalism and was subordi- 
nated to secular forms and thoughts in the political and social 
sphere; on the other hand, it was personalized and individualized 
through a process of Verm?ierlichu?ig and gained a new intimacy, 
a mystical fervor, by a retreat into the innermost sanctuary of 
man’s heart. In both forms it prepared, unintentionally, the soil 
for the growth of nationalism. Though pietism intensified religion, 
it divorced religious life from all forms of political organization.® 
Pietist movements appealed to the lower and less educated classes; 
they tended to disregard castes and classes and to emphasize popu- 
lar education. But while Pietism had a far-reaching and enduring 
influence in Germany, Jansenism played only a minor part in de- 
termining French nationalism, and English Methodism inspired 
the loAver middle classes with an active social religion and pre- 
pared their clergy for social reforms. In conformity with the eco- 
nomic needs of the rising lower middle class which it represented, 
the Pietist movement glorified good work as a duty of man and 
made industry, tlirift, and frugality a religious obligation. This 
evangelical av'akenitig remained consciously universal and initiated 
a new world-wide missionary movement; nevertheless, by its close- 
ness to the common people and its local conditions and customs, it 
promoted a greater emphasis on the peculiarity and parochiality of 
religions life. 

The new State, on its part, promoted the nationalization of re- 
ligion even in Catholic countries. Gallicanism and Febronianism 
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denied the right of the Pope to interfere even in the religious ad- 
ministration of the Bourbons and of the Habsburgs; not enlight- 
ened skeptics, but such devoted Catholics as Bossuet and Maria 
Theresa, put the relations of State and Church on a new basis. 
Though the State emancipated itself from the Church, it remained 
in Europe inseparably united with religion. But in the British 
Empire a daring example was set. Roger Williams founded in 
Providence the first society which completely separated the State 
and religion, and this new principle was acknowledged in the 
charter which Charles 11 granted in 1663 to Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations. “Our royall will and pleasure is, that noe 
person within the sayd colonye, at any time hereafter, shall bee 
any wise molested, punished, disquieted, or called in question, for 
any differences in opinione in matter of religion, and doc not 
actually disturb the civill peace of our sayd colonye; but that all 
and everye person and persons may, from tyme to tyme, and at all 
tymes hereafter, freelye and fullye have and enjoye his and their 
owne judgments and consciences, in matters of religious concern- 
ments.” Two more centuries passed before religion in Europe 
became fully depolitized. But in the meantime the development 
went so far that in Catholic Austria the Toleraiizpatent of October 
13, 1781, started with the memorable words: “Convinced on the 
one hand of the perniciousness of all religious intolerance, and on 
the other hand of the great advantage of a true Christian tolerance 
to the religion and the state . . Without this disassociation of 
State and religion the coming close association of State and nation- 
ality would have been impossible. Through it the absolute mon- 
archs contributed negatively to the coming of the age of national- 
ism; positively they did it by creating the centralized State with 
its equality of all subjects before the king, with its tendency 
towards the uniformity of law and economic life, with its elevation 
of the parochial State over all universal allegiance. 

This new State became national, however, only when the people 
became the nation through their broadening interest and deepening 
participation in the affairs of the State. Nationalism and democracy 
were in their origin contemporary movements, and in many re- 
spects sprang from similar conditions; but nationalism had its wots 
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in the order of group feelings and of “natiirar’ cohesion, while 
democracy was based on the faith in the liberty and equality of 
each individual— on the divine substance of each human soul which 
makes man in Kant’s words “an end in himself” — and on the 
faith in mankind as the bearer of absolute values. Natural law 
secularized and rationalized these religious conceptions, it did not 
destroy them. The rationalists of the eighteenth century did not 
deny the Heavenly City; they transferred it from heaven to earth, 
from the millennium to the present day.^^ This City of Man, Math 
its natural law, was as universal in its scope and message as Christi- 
anity. Democracy in its essence and scope was a universal move- 
ment; it added to the liberty of every man and to the equality of 
all men the fraternity of the whole of mankind. The fusion with 
nationalism gave it, for the time being and under the existing pos- 
sibilities of geograpliic conditions and organizational forms, the 
frame for its concrete realization; but it created an antinomy which 
ultimately threatened to thwart the realization of democracy as 
soon as the technological and geographic basis of a universal society 
emerged. 


2 

French monarchy became the outstanding historical example of 
the achievements of absolutism. To cement national unity, which 
had been at its lowest ebb at the time of the accession of Henry IV 
to the throne (1589), the monarchy strove to overcome the diver- 
sity of loyalties and laws by the oneness of the king’s rule; but it 
could do no more than prepare the development, for the period 
lacked the technical means for tfiat achievement, and the royal 
power alone was not sufficient to infuse unified life from the 
center through all the veins and arteries of the body politic, because 
the people were only a means and the royal state M'‘as an end in 
itself. Many factors combined to assure France’s leadership in that 
period. Her population was numerous and fast-growing; her geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions, propitious; her economic 
strength, great enough to allow her to develop growing sources of 
revenue for the upkeep of a large standing army as M^ell as for the 
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promotion of industry. She was fortunate to possess in Sully, 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert statesmen of vision, energy, and 
devotion to the ideals of the epoch. Above all, she became the 
leader in Europe of thought and letters, and of the refinement of 
its life by the great potency of its literature both in expressing and 
in molding the national mind. 

The French mind and the French language brought to the age 
of rationalism the great gifts of clarity, of a desire for reasonable- 
ness, moderation, and harmony. In 1637 Descartes published his 
Discoiirs de la Methode pour bien conduire sa raison et chercher la 
verite dans les sciences, a book which has been accepted by the 
French as expressing their national genius. In it Descartes estab- 
lished with restraint and moderation the autonomy of reason, and 
founded existence upon the rock of the thinking individual, 
Descartes said: “De mettre cn evidence Ics vcritables riehesses dc 
nos ames ouvrant a un chacun les moyens de trouver en soy mesme 
et sans rien empruntcr d’autruy, toute la science qui luy est neces- 
sairc.” His Discours started with the assertion of the univcrsa 3 i.sjn 
of reason and therefore with the equality of all men; “Lc bon sens 
est la chose du monde la mieux partagee, ... la puissance de bien 
juger et distinguer le vrai d’avec Je faux, qiii esr proprement ce 
qu’on nomme le bon sens ou la raison, est naturellement egalc en 
tous les hommes.” He praised clarity, order, and measure as the 
guiding lights for human thought and action; he taught to reject 
anything as untrue if it could not be clearly perceived, and to avoid 
all precipitation and prejudices. His philosophy had a profound 
ethical implication. He repeated that man is above all will, and that 
he should will the good and force even his passions to will it. Our 
reason distinguishes the true from the false and the good from the 
evil; it has therefore to guide and direct men’s actions. The philoso- 
phy and ethics of Descartes shaped French thought, so that Emile 
Boutroux declared in 1895 that “the diffusion of Descartes’s 
thought coincides with our life and our influence. To an extraor- 
dinary degree he represents for us the pattern and example of all 
the qualities which we wish to develop.” 

Descartes, with his insistence upon the autonomy of reason and 
upon clarity of thought, became the father of European Enlighten- 
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menf. French became the universal language of the age, because its 
form and thought reflected the tendencies of the age. In 1697 an 
author could write, “The French language has succeeded today 
the Latin and the Greek languages ... it has become so general 
that it is spoken today throughout almost the whole of Europe, 
and those who frequent society feel a kind of .shame if they do not 
know it.” French thought represented the new universalism of 
rationalism as it had represented the universalism of Christianity in 
the thirteenth century. The new universalism was in no way blind 
to the many differences of peoples and climates, of habits and 
mentality, but it stressed the common human quality in all these 
differences. Frenchmen traveled more widely in that period than 
in any other time. Their interest in foreign countries and foreign 
civilizations was wide awake. The close contact with non-Christian 
civilizations hastened the shift from a Christian to a rational uni- 
versalism. 

Fran9ois Charpentier introduced in 1 664 his report on the estab- 
lishment of a French trading company with the East Indies by say- 
ing that the French nation could not remain enclosed in Europe, 
that it must expand to the most distant parts of the world in order 
that the barbarian peoples might experience the gentleness of its 
rule and become civilized through its example. One of the first 
French explorers and orientalists, Guillaume Poscel — who died in 
Paris in 1581, and who called himself a “Gaulois cosmopolite” — 
propagated the union of all peoples and all religions. In his De 
orbis terrarum concordia he treated oriental religions (especially 
Islam, which he knew best), with the same fairness as Christianity, 
and formulated canones persmsiommi ovwium commimes, a uni- 
versal theology in conformity with the oneness of divine and 
human law. In his description of the Turkish State, he showed the 
Turks under Soleimaii the Magnificent to be superior to the Chris- 
tians of the Occident in their customs and respect for justice. 

While some Frenchmen like Sully proposed a European federa- 
tion for the struggle against the Turks, others were moved by the 
new rationalism to regard all men as partners in the common realm 
of reason. Few went as far as Emeric Gruce, whose Le Nouveau 
CynSe, ou discours d*estat representant les occasions et moyens 
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d'establir une paix geverale et la liberte du commerce par tout le 
monde (1624) proposed a peace organization and a court of ar- 
bitration. including all nations, even the most remote ones. Though 
he was a Catholic priest, he showed the utmost understanding of 
other religions. In answer to the question as to how such different 
peoples as the French and the Spaniards, the Turks and the Per- 
sians, the Chinese and the Jews, could be brought into one general 
accord, he pointed our that all their hostilities were only political 
and could not destroy the common tie of humanity among them. 
He proposed Venice as the seat of the universal court of arbitra- 
tion, with the Pope as president, with the Turkish Sultan as the 
next in precedence, and with all the rulers of Africa, the Indies, 
and the Far East included. He recognized the importance of free 
trade for a peaceful world community and recommended the con- 
struction of canals because they would bring the peoples nearer 
together/''* The French travelers of that time showed a remarkable 
absence of color-bar feeling. iVIany of them condemned slavery, 
which they found in the Mohammedan countries. French Jesuit 
missionaries in China published the first large scholarly treatise on 
the wisdom of Confucius, and presented it to Louis XIV, whose 
support for their missionary enterprise they sought. The French 
intellectuals were deeply touched by the rationalism and humanism 
of this Far Eastern philosopher, in whom they found a confirmation 
of their own attitude. With the broadening of horizons and with 
the pride in the new wealth of experience, antiquity and the ex- 
ample of the ancients lost much of their validity. Frangois Charpen- 
tier wrote in 1683 his Defense de V excellence de la langue frail- 
false, in which he pleaded for a French instead of a Latin inscrip- 
tion on a triumphal arch erected for Louis XIV. He pointed out 
the greatness of the present world compared with that of the 
Roman Empire and stressed the excellence of oriental literatures 
and their equality with those of the West. 

Thus we find in the seventeenth century not only the disintegra- 
tion of the medieval respublica Christiana into a multiplicity of 
sovereign European states, but also the emergence of new worlds 
outside western Christendom — ^Russia, China, the East Indies — all 
of which had their own ancient civilizations and were recognized 
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as equals. In this widening world which slowly began to embrace 
the whole globe, new attempts at integration were needed. They 
could be attempted only on a rational basis, first proposed by Hugo 
Grotius in his De jure belli ac pads (1625). The roots of his 
thought reached deep into the Stoic tradition of Rome and into 
Christian universalism; he wished for their survival in a new form 
in an age of incessant strife and warfare, political as well as re- 
ligious. All his efforts were bent to preserve for the modern age of 
disunion and dissension some of the traditional discipline which 
supposedly had bound the iiniversalist age into unity and peace. 
His main concern was to impose upon a society, stressing tlie 
parochial interests of w'arring states and religions, the majesty of 
one law binding all. “If no association of men can be maintained 
without law, as Aristotle showed by his remarkable illustration 
drawn from brigands, surely also that association which binds to- 
gether the human race, or binds many nations together, has need 
of law; this was perceived by. him who said that shameful deeds 
ought not to be committed even for the sake of one’s country. 
Aristotle takes sharply to task tho.se who, while nnwilling to allow 
anyone to exercise authority over themsclvc.s except in accordance 
with law, yet are quite indifferent as to wlicther foreigners are 
treated according to law or not.” '■* Grotius wished to apply the 
same standards of justice and morality to individuals and to nations. 

Grotius appealed again and again to the Bible and to the classics 
for substantiation of his theses.**' But his universalism was based 
upon the rational and humanized outlook of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and his Christianity was an ethical, undogmatic universal re- 
ligion, based upon natural law as applying to all men above all re- 
ligious divisions. This law was to him of divine origin, as was 
everything on earth, but he proclaimed the autonomy of this law 
from any source in the Bible or in the classics. It was rooted in 
man’s rational nature. “The law of nature is unchangeable — even in 
the sense that it cannot be changed by God.” God has created the 
nature of man and the nature of all things, but now God finds Him- 
self bound by His own laws. The will of God “is never in conflict 
with the true law of nature.” “ Natural law, although originally de- 
riving from God, is a product of human nature which by its very 
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nature leads us to desire society and mutual intercourse, even if 
these were not required by necessity. Obligation by mutual com- 
pact is the mother of civil law, and since mutual compact derives 
its force from natural law, nature may be said to be the source also 
of civil laws. 

Grotius’ conception of man resembled closely tiiat of Locke. 
Man to them was a good and sociable being in the state of nature 
who desired a peaceful and rational society. Their conceptions 
were as closely related sociologically as they were anthropologi- 
cally; both represented the rising successful middle-class society 
which put great value upon property and work, upon contract and 
good faith, upon reasonableness and moderation. It is interesting to 
find how similar Grotius’ precepts for practical politics were to 
Richelieu’s principles of reasonable conduct and regard for good 
reputation. Both strove to Jay the foundations 0/ an order ^vhich 
would preserve a world divided into many and mutually warring 
states from falling into chao.s. “Good faith should be preserved, in 
order that the hope of peace may not be done away with. For not 
only is every state sustained by good faith, as Cicero declares, but 
also that greater society of states. Aristotle truly says, if good faith 
has been taken away, all intercourse among men ceases to exist. 
This good faith the supreme rulers of men ought so much the more 
earnestly than others to maintain as they violate it with greater im- 
punity; if good faith shall be done away with, they will be like 
wild beasts, whose violence all men fear. It is all the more the duty 
of kings to cherish good faith scrupulously, first for conscience’s 
sake, and then also for the sake of the reputation by which the 
authority of the royal power is supported.” His practical ethics 
were based upon the demand of a “well-tempered judgment” which 
would control our desires and guide our actions. 

Seventeenth cenuuy thought initiated the shift from the theo- 
logical and -religious to the anthropological and philosopliical foun- 
dation of society, which was no longer found in the inscrutable 
will of the Divinity, but in rational law founded on the nature of 
men and things. With this process of secularization a new evalua- 
tion of man went hand in hand; less emphasis was put on his sinful 
nature, more on his original goodness which makes him strive after 
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a peaceful and harmonious order and endows him with the capacity 
of achieving a lawful order similar to that prevailing throughout 
nature. Man, every man, could understand this order with the help 
of the lumen 7 Mturale, the natural light of reason. To make the light 
shine, it was only necessary to remove prejudices, superstitions, 
and darkness. Nature, formerly the seat of danger, became kind to 
man; it was recognized as created by God in his all-kindness for 
the benefit of man, for his secure and peaceful life. The lawful 
order (for the social order had to be a just order, ordo rectus)^ 
ethics and truth formed a unity. Samuel von Pufendorf in his De 
jure imtiirae et gentimn (1672) saw the point of departure of all 
legal relations in the sentence, “Thou art not alone in the world.” 
The German jurist regarded language as the most wonderful and 
useful instrument for the maintenance of the society for which man 
was born. But language can fulfill its task only if man recognizes 
what Pufendorf called the inviolable fundamental law of nature, 
“not to deceive anybody through words or signs which purport to 
express our thoughts.” Thus all human society can be built only on 
moral and logical truth. 

Under the influence of the changing times the Roman and 
medieval idea of a world monarchy was replaced by the idea of a 
world community, a societas gentium, based upon international 
law which was identical with natural law. For natural law remained 
faithful to ttvo conceptions which had their roots in Stoic anti(juity 
and in Christianity, and developed them further. One was the idea 
of the priority of the individual to the community, the other that 
of humanity as the ultimate end of society. The humana civlUtas 
of Dante, divested of all its connections with the Roman imperial 
tradition, survived in the new vision of an ecumenical order.^" The 
new individualism had its roots in the Christian relationship between 
the individual and God.^“ Reason herself assumed some of the at- 
tributes of the Godhead. The new human attitude had nothing of 
the dry-as-dust or bookish character; it was the end of scholasti- 
cism and of the hairsplitting theological disputations of the seven- 
teenth century. The new rationalism was practical, close to man 
and to reality, interested in experiment, observation, minute details, 
full of an active spirit and a warrior’s courage. The bon sens which 
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was praised was not the common sense of the average Philistine, but 
the sublime and spontaneous power of reason — nothing confused 
and vague, but something exact in the sense of Cartesian clarity. In 
that sense Marie-Joseph de Chenier used the word in his famous 

C’est le bon sens, la raison qui fait tout: 

V ertii, genie, esprit, talent ec gout. 

Reason, art, letters, science, beauty, truth, and virtue appeared all 
fundamentally one, united in the great struggle against the dark 
forces of unreason, of falsehood, of immorality, of ugliness, which 
kept men in their age-old fetters. iVIan was to be set free from 
authority, but this new freedom did not imply ^uty licentiousness: 
it represented a higher morality, a stricter obligation, no longer a 
morality produced by obedience to authority, but out of one’s own 
free decision. Man’s reason was to guide him to righteous action, 
he himself bore the responsibility for his deeds and their conse- 
quences. A new concept, infinitely deeper than that of the Renais- 
sance, developed out of the struggles of the seventeenth century; 
the free and responsible personality was born and had to find its 
place in the new state created by the absolute monarchs.“^ 

3 

England had achieved a national consciousness in the seventeenth 
century, without breaking with the religious thought and its hold 
upon the national and individual life of the people. The center of 
the nation had been irrevocably established in the Parliament 
which, at least in theory, represented the whole nation and spoke 
for the interests of the country as a whole. Calvinism had shown 
itself the propitious soil for the rise of individualism and for the de- 
velopment of capitalism, with its insistence upon the sanctity of 
work and the rational calculability of the economic process. In 
France the Estates General were not called after the failure of 
1614; the nation was embodied in the king or, as Aulard has ex- 
pressed it, absorbed in the king. The official theory as stated by 
Bossuet separated the kings from the nation by establishing them 
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as the vicars of God on earth. “God establishes the kings as his 
ministers and reigns through them over the people. . . . The royal 
throne is not the throne of a man, but the throne of God Him- 
self.” Thus monarchy was fused into theocracy, and the subjects 
owed to their prince the same blind obedience which they owed 
to God. The prince did not have to render account to anyone, 
there was no earthly force to control or check his omnipotence. 
In his whole life he was distinguished from ordinary human beings. 
“The King’s Majesty is the image of the greatness of God in the 
prince.” From these premises, the conclusions were easily drawn 
that “nobody can doubt that the whole state is in the person of 
the prince,” and that “one must obey without complaint.” As 
late as 1 7 66, Louis XV summed up the theory of royal omnipotence 
in the words: “It is only in my person that the sovereign authority 
resides. . . . To me alone belongs the legislative power without 
any dependence and without sharing. The whole public order de- 
rives from me; I am its supreme guardian. My people exist only in 
their union with me; the rights and the interests of the nation 
which one dares to separate from the monarch arc necessarily 
united with mine and rest only in my hands.” ■" 

This omnipotence of the royal government did not express 
itself only in political life; the seventeenth century saw an effort 
to bring the economic life of the state also under royal control. 
The new state with its standing armies was infinitely more power- 
ful than the medieval or Renaissance states with their feudal or 
mercenary armies; but these standing armies demanded greater 
economic means than the preceding periods had known. The com- 
mercial revolution of the sixteenth century had brought new means 
into European economic life, but outside England and the Nether- 
lands the middle classes were still too undeveloped to be able to 
use these new instruments of power. Thus the increase of wealth 
was there canalized into the only field capable of absorbing and 
utilizing it. Mercantilism was the first economic theory based 
upon a clear recognition of economic wealth as an instrument in 
power politics. The new economy helped to strengthen the state 
and its territorial unity, to make it as self-sufficient and as rich in 
man power and gold as possible, and subordinated to this goal the 
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regulations of tariff and industries. “Mercantilism represented the 
economic counterpart of political etatism. In practice it sought to 
bring all phases of economic life under royal control. In theory, at 
least, mercantilists were almost pathetic in their childlike belief in 
the omnipotence and moniconipetencc of the central government. 
Was anything wrong, the king should, and could, remedy it. Did 
an abuse exist, the king could annihilate it by an edict. Was an 
undertaking desirable, the king could initiate it and make it a suc- 
cess.” Mercantilist commercial policy was of an intrinsically war- 
like nature, trying to strengthen the state in its competition with, 
and for its struggles against, other states. It was ever conducted to 
the disadvantage of other states and of foreigners. Its colonial 
policy tried always to exclude all other nations from commerce 
with the colonics. ■' 

This mercantilism was a corollary of the new division of Europe 
into separate and warring stares. It may seem strange that it went 
hand in hand with tltc condmiation, even the transformation and 
development, of tlic univcrsalistic and cosmopolitan philosophy. 
But the technical backwardness of that period did not allow any 
practical realization of the cosmopolitan outlook. The lack of com- 
munication kept all states isolated to a degree unimaginable today; 
and, even within the states, provinces and cities continued to be 
almost as distant from one another as they had been in the Middle 
Ages. No fast communications, no economic interdependence had 
yet developed. The seventeenth century showed a glaring discrep- 
ancy between the univcrsalistic philosophy and the parochial 
reality. In that respect it was the very reverse of the first half of 
the twentieth century, with its universalistic reality, as a result of 
fast communications and economic interdependence, and its paro- 
chial philosophy which preserved the nationalistic outlook of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century, the geographical isolation of prov- 
inces and cities was still so great, the public mind still so unpre- 
pared for any national conceptions or emotions, that mercantilism 
could succeed in its aim of a national economy only in the most in- 
adequate form. All the efforts of Louis XIV and Colbert were un- 
able to achieve what, with the national consciousness awakened, 
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the French Revolution accomplished within a few years. The lack 
of nationalism and the survival of medieval traditionalism hindered 
the mercantilist system from working efficiently. The people did 
not cooperate^ everything had to be imposed and controlled from 
above. The attitude of the Catholic Church was less propitious to 
the development of capitalism than that of Calvinism. AVhen Louis 
XIV in 1671 wished to fix the rate of interest at a maximum of 5 
per cent, he hesitated to do it without the approval of the Church. 
Several of the most learned doctors of the Sorbonne were called 
into conference. The professors adhered to the opinion that money 
is sterile by its nature, and that everything derived from it is usury, 
and refused to sanction the legislation. 

But a much greater hindrance was the provincialism of the life 
of the people, to whom any national feeling was yet unknown. 
Colbert was one of the very few men of his rime who had the 
ability to see France as a unity and to try, though unsuccessfully, 
to integrate its very disparate elements into a whole. Flis lack of 
success can be explained by the fact that “he had to spend most of 
his time contending with historically insubordinate elements, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in securing obedience to his simplest 
mandates.” “Despite the clarity of his notions, Colbert found his 
efforts at tariff reform hampered at every turn by the incredible 
complexity of the existing system, by the stubborn localism of the 
provinces, and by the innate conservatism of the people and of- 
ficials.” With all that, France was then the most progressive coun- 
try on the European continent, with the exception of Holland.'‘’ 
And yet in many ways her political and administrative life, her 
economic organization and the state of the public mind of the 
people resembled more that of oriental countries in the nineteenth 
century, before their transformation through the spirit of national- 
ism under the impact of western influences, than it did that of Eu- 
ropean countries after the French Revolution. 

Certainly, as in preceding centuries, pride in military victories 
and in the strength of tlieir country was expressed by writers of 
the period. The most telling passage is perhaps that in which Voi- 
ture glorified the successes of Richelieu. “jMais lorsque dans deux 
cents ans, ceux qui viendront apres nous liront en notre histoire. 
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. . . et qu’ils verront qne, tant qu’il a preside a nos affabes, la 
France n’a pas un voisin sur lequel elle n’ait gagiie des places ou 
des batailles: s’ils ont quelque goutte de sang fran^ais dans les 
veines, quelque amour pour la gloire de leur pays, pourront-ils 
lire ces choses sans s’affectionner a lui? ” The reading of Plutarch, 
in Amyot’s translation, inspired some writers to imitations of the 
patriotism of the ancient Greeks and Romans. But a general sense 
of national loyalty was entirely lacking. Soldiers, diplomats, and 
historians served princes and masters without any regard for na- 
tionality. The officers of the Imperial Army led by Wallenstein 
were Italians, Scotch, Irish, men of all nationalities whose names 
sounded strange to German ears — Piccolomini, Gordon, Butler; 
German nobles, like Duke Bernhard of Weimar or Maurice dc 
Saxe, served the French king. The famous German jurist, Samuel 
von Pufendorf, was from 1677 historiographer at the court 

of Sweden, in the following years at the court of Berlin, although 
both princes were during that period on hostile terms.®^ In all these 
changes from prince to prince, no disloyalty was involved, because 
the concept of national loyalty was unknown. Territorial ex- 
pansions were not motivated by any considerations of nationality, 
they were directed by geographic motives, well characterized by 
the word “arrondir.” Even in the second half of the eighteenth 
century, Prussia under Frederick II was as glad and \villing to in- 
corporate subjects of Polish nationality as those of German; in fact, 
Poles might have appeared to the absolute state to be better sub- 
jects than Germans.®' 

The acquisition of new territory did not arouse then the same 
objections as it did later, if the inhabitants of the newly acquired 
territories spoke a different language.®® It is true that the Treaty of 
Westphalia laid some emphasis on the religious unity of states, 
not so much in the interest of religion as in the interest of the state. 
But it is very characteristic that this unity, demanded and imposed 
in the field of religion, was in no way extended to the field of 
nationality or language. And even the religious unity gave way be- 
fore the only unity and the only interests which really counted — 
those of the prince. Catholic France acquired Protestant sections 
in Alsace, and Protestant Prussia acquired part of Catholic Poland; 
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in both cases religious liberty was granted. It was for purely prac- 
tical reasons of state, not for any national consideration in the 
modern sense of the word, that the royal administration in France 
tried to spread the French language throughout the royal terri- 
tories. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the people of 
Marseilles were reported to adhere faithfully to their own language 
and to shun the speaking of French. Tliey did it, we are told, to 
preserve their ancient liberties or rather their provincial autonomy, 
and they never called themselves Frenchmen, bur “Marseillois.” 

For reasons similar to those of the French administration in the 
seventeenth century, the Habsburg princes at the end of the eight- 
eenth century wished to make German the unifying link for the 
different peoples of their hereditary lands and thus to simplify their 
administration. While Frederick ll of Prussia decreed the use of 
German as the administrative language of the parts of his domains 
inhabited by Poles, and while Aiaria Theresa tried to do the same 
for those parts of her dynastic inheritance inhabited by peoples 
speaking Slavonic languages, the princes themselves used French in 
their private letters and were motivated in their lives and actions 
by none of the sentiments connected with modern nationalism.'^'* 
The continental Europe of the seventeenth century and of the first 
half of the eighteenth still lived in the prenationalistic age. But in 
the growth of centralized states, in the secularization of political 
life, in the rise of individualism with its faith in liberty and its 
confidence in man’s power, with the acceleration of economic life 
demanding the loosening of the static forms of traditional organiza- 
tion — the foundations were laid for the rise of nationalism. Al- 
though France as the most progressive country on the continent 
took the lead, nevertheless in a varying degree the birth of na- 
tionalism towards the end of the eighteenth century became a Euro- 
pean movement, the distant waves of which reached even beyond 
the Pyrenees, into the wide plains of Eastern Europe, and into the 
lands under the dominion of the Ottoman Sultan. 

4 

A new temper began to rise in France with the misfortunes 
which befell the country, when the policy of Louis ,XIV over- 
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Strained its economic and military resources. The majesty of the 
king had failed the nation; the greatness of the monarchy began to 
reveal its weaknesses. The people suffered under the incessant wars 
and the financial difficulties, but it suffered as it had for centuries 
without doubting the legitimate claims of royalty. Only the intel- 
lectuals began to doubt the complete identification of the nation 
and the king. Fenelon wrote from Cambrai on August 4, 1710, to 
the Due de Chevreuse, “Les choses du roi sont deveiines violem- 
ment les notres . . . e’est la nation qui doit se sauver elle-meme.” 
The French sense of moderation, that insistence upon reasonable- 
ness which had manifested itself in Richelieu, revolted against the 
immoderate desires of the king and his warlike adventures. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the patriotic reformers, even 
nobles or soldiers, were “one and all deliberately critical of le grand 
monarque and his policy of splendor.” It seemed to them out- 
dared, “Gotliic,” alien to the spirit of the time which was one of 
construction and patient building, and, though they did not stress 
this point, alien to the spirit of France. The age of Louis XIV sur- 
vived in the memory of France as the age of art and tlioughr, as a 
great contribution to the republic of letters and to tlie spiritual 
patrimony of France, not as an age of military glory and expansion. 

This new tendency found its expression in an address delivered 
by the famous jurist Flenry Francois d’Aguesseau in 1715 at the 
death of Louis XIV. There he used a language which was to be- 
come common only half a century later.^® He pointed out that the 
authority of the king and the obedience of the people must be 
founded on a most intimate tie, the love of the fatherland which 
should penetrate all hearts to their depths. He deplored the fact 
that love of the fatherland seemed to be absent in monarchies, that 
only in the republics did citizens grow up to identify the interest 
and fortunes of the state with their own. This sentiment gives to 
every citizen in the republics a stake in the fortunes of his father- 
land and creates among all of them a feeling of fraternity, as if 
they formed one family. Thus love of the fatherland becomes a 
kind of self-love, until one finally loves the fatherland more than 
oneself. But such patriotism could not be found in the monarchies; 
it was to be sought in the republics and in ancient Rome. Present 
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times offered in France the strange spectacle of a great kingdom 
and no fatherland, — of a numerous people, and almost no citizens. 
The only remedy, D’Aguesseau insisted, appeared to be the estab- 
lishment of a new form of government, a new fatherland, in which 
patriotism would flame in all hearts and all the elements of society 
would be tied together by firm bonds. Then everybody would 
understand that his private welfare depended upon the public 
welfare, and that the happiness and safety of the king depended 
upon the happiness and safety of the citizens. 

Fifty years were to pass after the death of Louis XIV before the 
words “patriot” and “patriotism” became generally accepted in 
France and gained at the same time a new meaning. “Fatherland” 
was then no longer the domain of the prince under whose rule one 
Avas born, “patriotism” was no longer the simple attachment to the 
native soil or pride in native achievements; the word “patrie” was 
now used to denote a country where tliere was liberty, where the 
inhabitants had a share in legislation and a conscious stake in the 
country’s destiny; tlic new patriotism established a tie of reci- 
procity between the prince and his subjects, between the land and 
its people; to feel as a “patriot” was to give to man not only a new 
feeling of liberty, of rights, but also of happiness, of community. 
Patriotism presupposed and created justice, prosperity, love. The 
new intellectual climate, in which the notions of “patrie” and 
“patriotism” changed their meaning and became generally ac- 
cepted, undermined the traditional bases of tlie absolute monarchy. 

Historical considerations contributed to and accompanied the 
change in the philosophic outlook. The past was reinterpreted, old 
legends were replaced by new ones, to serve as weapons in the 
fight against royal absolutism. This appeal to the supposed “liber- 
ties” of the distant past was fii'st made on behalf of the aristocracy 
which found its power destroyed by the royal absolutism. Count 
Henri de Boulainvilliers, who died in 1722, expounded his theories 
in lengthy works, published only after his death.'*" In his view, the 
French people was composed of two different and opposed races, 
the Germanic Franks and the Celtic Gauls. The Gauls had been 
conquered by the Romans, but later the Franks had defeated the 
conquerors of the world, and thus established their undisputed 
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right to rule Gaul. These new conquerors, who were, like the 
Germans described by Tacitus, tall and blond, hardy and bellicose, 
without towns or trade, became the masters, and they constimted 
the French state. These Franks were a community of free men. 
Their kings were only first among their peers, leaders in war; but 
they had to take counsel with their noble followers and had to 
share profit and glory with them. The Estates General were, ac- 
cording to Boulainvilliers, an old Frankish institudon, but they 
were originally, and should have remained, limited to the nobility; 
the clergy and the magistracy were both of Celtic origin and had 
usurped their participation in the I^tatcs General as the First and 
Third Estates. 

Thus Boulainvilliers became the spokesman of the hereditary no- 
bility as the traditional guardians of “political liberties” against 
monarchical despotism, against the Church and against the Third 
Estate. While he pleaded for the restitution of feudalism, he was 
intellectually a rationalist and almost a freethinker who preferred 
Islam to Christianity. His arguments were more far-reaching and 
revolutionary than he imagined. Flis struggle for the right of rep- 
resentation, which he confined to the nobility, could in the strug- 
gle against absolutism easily be turned into the demand for a much 
broader representation; the appeal to the past, with which he ra- 
tionalized the aristocratic opposition to the king and the insistence 
upon the political, social, and economic inequalities between the 
aristocracy and the people, might be used to establish the “liberties” 
of the people against king and aristocracy; the right of conquest on 
which he based the rights of the aristocracy could be abrogated 
by the right of a reconquest by which the people abolished the 
privileges of their former conquerors. 

Only four decades after the death of the great progagandist of 
class differences based upon racial antagonism, A4ably reconstructed 
French history in the ways of democratic enlightenment, seeing 
the Franks as benevolent conquerors who brought their liberties 
to the Gauls and created in France a tradition of free and re- 
publican institutions. But again, two decades later, this mild and 
humanitarian temperament gave way in the French Revolution to a 
bellicosity and violence similar (though diametrically opposed) to 
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that of Boulainvilliers. As the spokesman of the Third Estate, the 
Abbe Sieyes proclaimed the reconquest of France by the Gauls, 
which turned France from a nation of nobles into a nation of the 
people. FIc took up the appeal to history and to force: “Le tiers ne 
doit pas craindre dc remonter dans les temps passes. II se reportera 
a I’annee qui a precede la conquctc. . . . Pourquoi ne renverrait-il 
pas dans les forets de la Franconie routes cqs families qui conservent 
la folle pretention d’etre issues de la race des conquerants et d’avoir 
succede a des droits de conquete? ... La noblesse a passe du 
cote des conquerants? Eh bien! il faut la faire repasser de I’autre 
cote; le Tiers deviendra noble en devenant conquerant a son tour.” 
The French Revolution did not heal the deep breach in French 
history of which Boulainvilliers and Sieyes had spoken; the strug- 
gle between the two Frances and their different interpretations of 
French history was, under changing forms and alignments, to 
come out into the open again and again. 

In the formation of the new conception of patriotism in eight- 
eenth century France, the influence exercised by England should 
not be overlooked. England had been the first country from which 
all other peoples could learn that the fatherland had its foundations 
in and derived its strength from the security of law and liberty. 
The first half of the eigiiteenth century witnessed in England the 
ebbing of seventeenth century enthusiasm. A feeling of security 
in its acquired liberties pervaded the nation. The continent was 
viewed as “that world of slaves,” whereas England felt herself as 
“dedicated, long, to liberty.” Sometimes the typical baroque style 
of exaggeration reminded of continental taste, as in George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne (1667-1735), whose poem “Urganda’s 
Prophecy” spoke of 

Great Britain’s queen, but guardian of mankind 

Sure hope of all who dire oppression bear, 

For all th’oppress’d become thy instant care.'^’’ 

“Rule, Britannia,” the first popular national hymn, written in 1740, 
stressed above all other goods that of Britain’s liberties: 
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The nations not so blest as thee 
Must in their turns to tyrants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free, 

The dread and envy of them all. 

And Edward Young, who called the ocean “a truly British theme,” 
warned against pride and power: 

Above the Florentine’s court-science raise; 

Stand forth a patriot of the moral world; 

The pattern, and the patron of the just . . . 

Annies and fleets alone ne’er won the day. 

But apart from pride in English liberty, there is little “national- 
ism” to be found in the English literature of the period. The word 
“patriotism” in the sense love of, or zealous devotion to, one’s own 
country began to be used after 1725, but it usually contained an 
ironic noted” Pope used the word distinctly in the sense which it 
received about the middle of the century in France, when he wrote 
in his “Epitaph on Trumbal,” “An honest Courtier, yet a Patriot 
too, Just to his Prince, and to his Country true,” but this representa- 
tive poet of the age had so little confidence in the permanency of 
the English language, that he wrote in 1716, “the Ancients . . . 
writ in languages that became universal and everlasting, while ours 
are extremely limited both in extent and in duration. A mighty 
foundation for our pride! when the utmo.sr wc can hope, is bur to 
be read in one Island, and to be thrown aside at the end of one Age. 
All that is left us is to recommend our productions by the imitation 
of the Ancients: and it will be found true, that, in every age, the 
highest character for sense and learning has been obtain’d by those 
who have been most indebted to them.” Nor did James Thomson 
(1700-1748) in The Seasons show any nationalism. The three 
poems which he dedicated to Great Britain praised her valor and 
again her liberty, which he valued even more than her greatness. 

Yet, like the muttering thunder, when provoked, 

The dread of tyrants, and the sole resource 
Of those that under grim oppression groan. 


I 
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In one passage only did the poet show an understanding of what 
patriotism meant: 

That first paternal virtue, Public Zeal, 

Who throws o’er all an equal, wide survey, 

And, ever musing on the common weal, 

Still labours glorious with some great design.^^ 

Though insistence on national glory, as distinct from individual 
liberty, was infrequent among English writers of the early eight- 
eenth century, England was then the only country which knew 
what may be called “national life.” Public opinion had become a 
power in England, openly exercised and acknowledged. News- 
papers increased in number, circulation, popularity, and influence. 
In 1702 the first successful daily newspaper was starred in London, 
The Daily Courant; in 1704 Defoe started The Review, in 1709 
Steele his Tatler, and in 1711 The Spectator made its appearance. 
In 1760 the aggregate number of copies of newspapers sold in 
England annually amounted to almost 10,000,000. During that 
whole time, the struggle against government restraint of the press 
was vigorously waged. Defoe in the “Legion Memorial” of 1701 
gave expression to the feeling of liberty in the nation. “Thus 
Gentlemen, You have your Duty laid before you . . . but if you 
continue to neglect it, you may expect to be treated according to 
the Resentments of an injured Nation; for EtigUshmen are no more 
to be Slaves to Parliaments, than to a King. Our name is Legion, 
and we are Many.” Henry Fielding expressed the same national 
sentiment about the middle of the century when he wrote in the 
True Patriot on November 19, 1745, “Methought I then replied, 
with a resolution which I hope every Englishman would exert on 
such an occasion, that the life of no man was worth preserv- 
ing LONGER THAN IT WAS TO BE DEFENDED BY THE KNOWN LAWS OF 
HIS COUNTRY; and that if the king’s arbitrary pleasure was to be 
that law, I was indifferent what he determined concerning my- 
self.” 

Complaints about the lack of public spirit in that period were 
common. Bishop Berkeley wrote in 1721 “An Essay Towards 
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Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain’* in which he proposed the 
creation of an Academy of ingenious men, “whose employment it 
would be to compile the history of Great Britain, to make dis- 
courses proper to inspire men with a zeal for the public, and cele- 
brate the memory of those” who had done eminent service to the 
nation. Pie warned against the corruption of the time and the spirit 
of party strife, and he was even afraid lest the end of England 
might be at hand, and lest men in the near future might say of the 
British Isles: “This island was once inhabited by a . . . people of 
plain uncorrupt manners, . . . asserters of liberty, lovers of their 
country, , . . inferior in nothing to the old Greeks or Romans, 
and superior to each of those peoples in the perfections of the 
other. Such were our ancestors during their rise and greatness; bur 
they degenerated, . . , which occasioned their final ruin,” '® From 
decaying England, Berkeley turned to America, attempting to 
plant arts and learning there and to have a college erected in Ber- 
muda: 


There shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

When heavenly flame did animate the clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 

Nor was Berkeley’s compatriot, Jonathan Swift, more optimistic 
about the patriotism which he observed in Ireland. After having 
found all his proposals for a betterment of the situation in Ireland 
rejected, including that “of learning to love our Country, wherein 
we differ even from Laplanders, and the inhabitants of Topinam- 
boo,” he was finally left with “The Modest Proposal” to improve 
the state of affairs in Ireland by selling five-sixths of all the children 
in the country for eating, keeping one-sixth for breeding purposes. 
He foresaw that this plan would have several advantages; among 
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Others, lessening the number of Papists, who were great breeders, 
improving the nation’s stock, bringing good business to the taverns, 
which would become famous by the delicacy of their good cook- 
ing, and finally inducing to marriage, “which all wise nations have 
either encouraged by rewards or enforced by laws and penalties.” 

Occasionally we find in the English poets of the eighteenth 
century some glorification of patriotism or of British heroic deeds, 
but none comes in any way near the uncompromising nationalism 
expressed at the end of the seventeenth century by the first 
Marquess of Halifax in his “The Character of a Trimmer,” an ut- 
terance rare, or perhaps unique, in the literature of that time be- 
cause of its worship of native soil and blood: “Our Trimmer is far 
from Idolatry in other things, in one thing only he cometh near 
it, his Country is in some degree his Idol; he doth not Worship the 
Sun, because ’ds nor peculiar to us, it rambles about the World, and 
is less kind to us chan to others: but for the Earth of England, tho 
perhaps inferior to that of many places abroad, to him there is 
Divinity in it, and he would rather dye, than sec a spire of English 
Grass trampled down by a foreign trespasser: He thinkech there 
are a great many of liis mind, for all plants are apt to taste of the 
Soyi in which they grow, and we that grow here, have a Root that 
producech in us a Stalk of English Juice, which is not to be changed 
by grafting or foreign infusion; and I do not know whether any 
thing less tvill prevail, than flic Modern Experiment, by wliicii the 
Blood of one Creature is transmitted into another; according to 
which, before the French blood can be let into our Bodies, every 
drop of our own must be drawn out of them.” 

Among Englishmen of the early eighteenth century it was not a 
writer but a practical statesman, Lord Bolingbroke, who in his 
“A Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism” (1736) and in his “The Idea 
of a Patriot King” (1738) gave to the word “patriotism” a new 
and definite meaning. The two writings were soon translated into 
French, and influenced continental thought. Bolingbroke was a 
true son of the age of Enlightenment, a rationalist and a deist, a 
cosmopolitan and a humanitarian, but at the same time he under- 
stood that different nations \yere governed by different laws and 
by different temperaments. “Now, we are subject, by the constitu- 
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tioii of human nature, and therefore by the will of the Author of 
this and every other nature, to two laws. One given immediately 
to all men by God, the same to all, and obligatory alike on all. 
The other given to man by man; and therefore not tiie same to all, 
nor obligatory alike on all: founded indeed on the same principles, 
but varied by different applications of them to times, to characters, 
and to a number, which may be reckoned infinite, of other circum- 
stances. By the first, I mean the universal law of reason; and by the 
second, the particular law, or constitution of law, by which every 
distinct community has chosen to be governed.” Particular law, 
therefore, emanates also from God, and man has to obey, but — and 
here Bolingbroke’s words assume a new and unaccustomed ring — 
the purpose of these laws can be no other than the happiness of the 
people. “The reason is plain: good government alone can be in the 
divine intention. God has made us to desire happiness; he has made 
our happiness dependent on society; and the happiness of society 
dependent on good or bad government. Plis intention, therefore, 
was, that government should be good.” 

Good government rests on two foundations, the union of the 
people and liberty. A Patriot King, this model of a future fusion of 
the traditional concept of kingship and of the new concept of 
patriotism, will therefore endeavor, above all things, to create a 
union of the people around his person and preserve the spirit of 
liberty which alone can lead to prosperity and happiness, which are 
based upon the improvement of trade and commerce, upon the 
spirit of free enterprise and initiative.®^ The British genius ex- 
pressed itself, as its history showed, in the spirit of liberty, but this 
spirit can exist only in a nation in which every citizen is animated 
by national patriotism. “Will the British spirit, that spirit which has 
preserved liberty hitherto in one corner of the world at least, be so 
easily or so soon reinfused into the British nation?”®" To achieve 
that end, the King will have to espouse no party nor any class in 
the nation, but govern like the common father of his people so 
that king and nation are one, united by one common interest and 
animated by one common spirit.®® Then the nation will no longer 
be divided into warring sections, but will represent one great na- 
tional party. 
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A Patriot King and a patriotic nation belong together; within 
this nation there will be different views and therefore an opposition 
party, but Bolingbrolvc, for the first time, assigned to this opposition 
party a truly national role. “It follows from hence, that they who 
engage in opposition, are under as great obligations to prepare 
themselves to control, as they who serve the crown are under to 
prepare themselves to carry on, the administration; and that a party 
formed for this purpose, do not act like good citizens, nor honest 
men, unless they propose true, as well as oppose false measures of 
government. Sure I am, they do nor act like wise men, unless they 
act systematically, and unless they contrast, on every occasion, that 
scheme of policy which the public interest requires to be followed, 
with that wliich is suited to no interest but the private interest of 
the prince, or his ministers.” Under these conditions, when all 
strive for the public good of the nation and subordinate their 
private interests and factions to the command of reason and public 
welfare, when the King will look upon his own rights as a trust 
and the rights of his people as a property, — then the King of Great 
Britain will be the most popular man in his country, and a Patriot 
King at the head of an united people.” The reawakening English 
nationalism in the nineteenth century, Young England and Disraeli, 
claimed Bolingbroke as the forerunner of their own vision of what 
\yas sometimes called “Tory democracy.” 

Of the two ideas which Bolingbroke stressed, personal liberty 
and national unity, it was the first which in the middle of the 
eighteenth century gained hold on the French public mind; it was 
■only towards the end of the century that national unity came to 
the foreground there. To French thinkers, England offered not 
only a new meaning of patriotism; it served generally as an ex- 
ample, on account of the advanced development of its public 
opinion, its literary life, its scientific spirit, and its religious tolera- 
tion.” But although many suggestions and influences came from 
.across the Channel, nevertheless it was in France that the new 
;spLrit of the eighteenth century found its most conscious, most 
isustained and continuous expression. This new thought did nor 
remain confined to France, for it was a European movement which 
changed the intellectual climate in Germany and Italy, even in 
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Russia and in Spain; it was the true Renaissance of the European 
spirit. France offered the first and the most luminous center from 
which the light radiated over Europe; but the light was not French,, 
it was a human light in which a new Europe found itself 

5 

Afodern civilization was molded into its definite form in the 
eighteenth century. Many powerful streams from the whole past 
of human thought and endeavor contributed to its growrii. It was 
a rebirth of the Greece of Socrates, of its optimism as to the 
validity of reasoned conclusions and its belief in man as the proper 
study of mankind. The Athenian tradition of rationalism and 
humanism, of the perfectibility of man by right thinking, was 
deepened by the Palestinian inheritance of respect for the sanctity 
of life and of the conception of history as a dynamic process 
towards a more perfect world. The Renaissance and Reformation 
had sown the seeds of individualism which now bore fruit in the 
new concept of human rights. Fusing tliis rich heritage of all times 
into a vital and energizing force, the men of the eighteenth cen- 
tury found themselves animated by a new power and a new dar- 
ing. The individual and social world opened before them in a new 
and brigliter light; an immense effort seemed to wait for the in- 
sight and the courage of the builders. Everywhere gigantic tasks 
loomed: the kings were unenlightened; the living spring of re- 
ligion was choked by superstition and scholasticism; the masses 
lived in lethargy, poverty, and ignorance; the constitutions were 
antiquated; commerce and economic development were fettered 
by vested interests; the penal laws were inhuman; the relations 
between men were rude and coarse; life was cheap, and everything 
seemed covered with the dust and filth of centuries, darkened by 
notions and relations which had lost their meaning and could not 
stand up before the critical light of Reason, Mankind seemed to 
awaken from a long night; the ghosts of the dark were still in the 
air, but as the day dawned its bright light would chase them away. 
iVIany compared their century with the growth to manhood: an 
immense feeling of youthful vigor, of a real beginning, animated 
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them. The ancients receded into the past. They were part of the 
childhood which man was now outgrowing. In his childhood and 
early youth, man had to be guided by authority, spiritually and 
politically he had to obey laws given to him. Now he had come 
of age, he no longer had to depend on the authority of other law- 
givers. His reason showed him the way to an understanding of the 
universe in its infinity, of wliich the starry sky above reminded 
him, and to a guidance of himself together with his fellow men, 
directed by the moral law within him. This autonomy endowed 
him with a new dignity and a new responsibility. 

The elevation of man did not imply any dethronement of God. 
The relation between God and man lost much of the terror which 
the inscrutable omnipotence of the Creator presented to the crea- 
ture trembling in His presence; it gained instead a new intimacy 
and confidence. The universe had been a mystery, nature the 
abode of unknown evil forces to the power of which man found 
himself exposed, unprotected except for the grace of God; nature 
was sinful and every slight aberration from the path of obedience 
to the law of God threatened to bring terrible punishment, an 
eternity of hell-fire. Now the unknown darkness of the universe 
seemed to unfold itself into clarity and order: the great scientists 
of the seventeenth century had started to decipher the laws by 
which the universe and all its movements were governed immutably 
and eternally. Everything in nature became lawful, understand- 
able, susceptible to the progressive effort of human reason to ex- 
plore and to master. God and nature lost their terror; as the light 
spread, their goodness became more and more manifest to man, 
who gained a new confidence and a new security. This light which 
dispelled darkness and fear had been given to man by God; it was 
God’s greatest gift to mankind and the supreme proof of His 
all-kindness. 

Nor did the discovery of the laws governing nature diminish 
God’s almightiness. Was it not the greatest proof of His greatness 
that He had created the world in this wonderful harmony of law? 
The world was governed by law, but it was God’s law. The true 
essence of God was revealed in the fact that He was not a despot 
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who acted according to whims, and before whom abject subjects 
trembled. He was a constitutional monarch who had established the 
most wonderful and perfect constitution, the laws of nature by 
which He Flimself was bound and which man was to learn and to 
know.. If God Himself was a constitutional monarch, if the laws 
governing the universe were rational, how could it be that the kings 
of this earth wished to continue as absolute monarclis, above all law 
or guided by laws which were irrational and closed to man’s un- 
derstanding.^ The subjects of a constitutional king need not 
tremble before him in obedience, they will love and revere him. A 
new feeling of intimacy, confidence, and security began to animate 
men’s relations to the universe and to human society in the eight- 
eenth century. A new feeling of, and desire for, happiness, un- 
known in preceding centuries, widened men’s licarts and gave them 
courage for generous action. Philanthropy or the love of man, 
humanitarianism, legality, security, peace: all these were part of 
the blissful urge to make men happy here on earth."’* 

The new rationalism prepared for the modern state by its ration- 
alization of all human relations;'"’ it cleared away all the under- 
brush of centuries which stood in the way of the growth of a 
united nation. The humanitarian rationalism of the eighteenth 
century may not have seemed fertile soil for the growth of national 
sentiment; nevertheless, the beginnings of a national patriotism had 
their roots deep in the humus of the aspirations and feelings of the 
age of Enlightenment. Natural law was absolute, general, and uni- 
versal, applying to all peoples. The new age and its message were 
universal in scope. The eighteenth century always insisted on its 
cosmopolitan character; the enlightened moiiarchs, like Frederick 
II of Prussia, were entirely free from the slightest trace of nation- 
alism. Nationalism certainly had no hold over the masses. Their 
life remained on the whole untouched by the new currents of 
thought and life. That was true especially outside the great cities 
and the small educated classes, even in France."® But the newly 
awakened curiosity in all things human enlivened the sense of hu- 
man diversities and brought about a study and an understanding of 
history unparalleled in previous centuries. The feeling of great 
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change was in rhe air, mankind seemed to be setting out on new 
paths: in situations like these interest in history and in the philoso- 
phy of instory always grows.®‘ 

Voltaire was one of the greatest historians of all ages.®^ He 
widened consciously the frame of history to become world history, 
he wrote without hiding his moral judgments — for he was not an 
aloof, ivory-tower observer — but he rendered these judgments 
from the point of view of humanity and enlightened ethics, rather 
than from that of any national interest. He was devoid of any 
national prejudice, he did not write on behalf of a state, a govern- 
ment, or a prince; in bis works, for the first time, rhe people be- 
came the hero, with all its widespread activities, its interests, habits, 
and ways of daily life. Voltaire’s work consummated the process 
of the secularization of historiography, it served the political pur- 
pose of Enlightenment. He had only to compare Great Britain 
with its tliriving commerce and its economic liberties, its freedom 
of the press and its relative tolerance, its Parliamentary institutions 
and its habeas corpus, to France, where a royal edict in April, 1757, 
reaffirmed the death penalty for the authors and the printers of un- 
authorized books. Other edicts between 1764 and 1785 forbade 
strictly the publishing of anything discussing public finances, juris- 
prudence, or religious questions. The number of printing presses 
was small, and all of them were closely supervised. Against this 
situation the philosophers and reformers fought a strenuous war. 
Such a struggle against darkness and superstition, against despotism 
and backwardness, was not limited to any one country; it was the 
cause of humanity which was at stake. But, fighting for humanity, 
these philosophers and historians prepared the soil for a new con- 
ception of the status of the citizen and of his relation to his state. 

The new emphasis upon “fatherland” which became general 
about the middle of the eighteenth century in France still had little 
to do with nationalism. The emphasis was less upon the unity of 
the nation than upon the liberty of the citizens. Only a free citizen 
could feel a real attachment for his fatherland; this attachment 
was based not so much on emotions, as on a utilitarian consideration 
of the common good and of the citizen’s own interest. In his 
Fensees siir V administration publique in 1752, Voltaire expressed 
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this attitude which was reflected in many sayings of the time. “Un 
republicain est toujours plus attache a sa patrie qu’un sujet a la 
sienne, par la raison qu’on aime mieiix son bien que celui de son 
maitre.” And in his next Thought he continued to ask what love 
of the fatherland was. His answer was significant. The love of the 
fatherland to him was a composite of self-respect and of prejudices 
of which the commonweal makes the greatest virtue. The word 
“patrie,” he explained in the Dictiofmaire Fhilosophique as com- 
munity of interests. “When those who, like myself, possess fields 
or houses gather for their common interests, then I have my voice 
in that gathering; I form a part of the whole, a part of the com- 
munity, a part of the sovereignty; voila ma patrie,” This new feel- 
ing of patriotism was based upon a new feeling of liberty which 
expressed itself in the most various directions. All kinds of liber- 
ties were discovered, all kinds were claimed. New phrases were 
introduced into the language; individual liberty, political liberty, 
civic liberty, liberty of' trade, liberty of thought, liberty of the 
press — these were only a few of the terms in which the one new 
desire of the newly awakened self-confidence, the demand for 
freedom of action, freedom of self-development, freedom of 
growth, expressed itself. 

Liberty became the foundation of the fatherland: fatherland 
existed only where liberty was secure. But liberty itself was 
founded upon property, upon the consciousness of weight and 
strength which the members of the rising middle class gained from 
their accrued wealth. As proprietors, they demanded the security 
of law for their properties and had a stake in the well-being of the 
country. They felt this security and this stake endangered by bad 
government; they demanded the establishment of a good and 
rational government according to the principles of the new phi- 
losophy. Their allegiance went to a government because it was 
good It was no longer sufficient to claim the traditional justification 
of legitimacy for the sovereign; the sovereign had to make good 
his claims by his service to the commonweal; this enlightened mon- 
arch, guided by the new philosophy and regarding himself as the 
first servant of the state, was the ideal of Voltaire and his genera- 
tion; soon, however, this benevolent sovereignty of the prince 
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bound by his own laws seemed insufficient for the rapid develop- 
ment of the public mind in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. The subjects demanded participation in the sovereignty. 
Rousseau defined subjects as those who are subject to the laws of 
the state, and citizens as those who participate in the sovereign 
authority. It was not only the disillusionment in Louis XVI, who 
had been greeted at first as an enlightened and benevolent monarch 
— it was the development of the conception of liberty which led 
soon to the new conception of popular sovereignty, of the equal 
participation of all the people in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
This new idea, expressed in various ways by many writers of the 
time, was definitely crystallized by Rousseau. 

6 

The doctrines of natural rights and of popular sovereignty have 
a long liistory. As far back as 1483, Philippe Pot addressed the 
Estates General in France, stressing the fact that the people had 
twice the right to govern its own affairs, first because it is the master 
of its affairs, and then because it suffers most from bad government. 
He saw the Estates General as the depository of the will of the 
whole people.™ At the beginning of the seventeenth century, under 
Dutch and Puritan influences, Althusius clearly exposed the theory 
of popular sovereignty. In the seventeenth and cighteentla cen- 
turies the growing acceptance of natural law produced a revalua- 
tion of the position of the individual in terms of natural rights, and 
of the structure of community in terms of the social contract and 
of popular sovereignty. French thought in the second half of the 
eighteenth century integrated these various currents into a new 
gospel, which never entirely harmonized the individual aspect of 
protection from the state and the collective aspect of a sovereignty 
based upon the equality of all. The liberties of the individual and 
the constitution of the people as a community of equals were not 
claimed on the basis of historical precedent; in fact, no historical 
precedent existed for them. They were an ethical postulate based 
upon the new conception of man. 

Montesquieu started his De Pesprk des lois with the sentence. 
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“Les lois, dans leur signification la plus etendue, sont les rapports 
necessaires qui derivent de la nature des choses.” But he knew that 
the concept which he introduced, that of virtue as the foundation 
of republics — virrae meaning love of the fatherland, or love of 
equality — was a new concept and in a certain sense even a new 
word: “J’ai eu des idees nouvelles: il a bien fallu trouver de 
nouveaux mots, ou donner aux anciens de nouvelles acceptions ” 
Turgot wrote to the King in 1775, in his “Memoires sur les 
municipalites,” that the rights of man united in society \vere not 
founded on their history but on their nature.®^ The rights of man 
were based on trutli and reason. “Plus mes compatriotes cherchcront 
la verite, plus ils aimeront leur libcrte. La meme force d’csprit qui 
nous conduit au vrai nous rend bons citoyens. Qu’est-ce en effet 
que d’etre libres? c’est raisonner juste, c’est connaitre les droits de 
rhomme; et quand on les connait bien, on les defend de meme.” 
The English and American Bills of Rights exercised their influence 
upon the growth of similar conceptions in France. Voltaire put up 
English legislation as an example in pleading for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing. “La loi d’Angleterre, sur cette question, ne 
merite-t-elle pas de servir d’exemple a tons les legislateurs qui 
voudront fair jouir I’homme des droits de I’homme?” The Eng- 
lish, American, and French conceptions of the rights of man grew 
up from the same root; but it was in eighteenth century France 
that this common attitude found its most powerful expression, 
which from that point not only influenced events on the European 
continent but even reinforced and reinterpreted the development 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries.’" 

As liberty and property became the cornerstones of the new 
patriotism, so they became the foundations of the new economic 
theories which appeared with the physiocrats in France and with 
Adam Smith in England. The authoritarian doctrines of mercantil- 
ism were abandoned, not only on account of their authoritarian 
character which was repugnant to the new spirit of liberty and 
individualism, but also because mercantilism had proved inefficient 
in stimulating production sufficiently. The physiocrats put into the 
center of their theories the individual and individual property, and 
they demanded the abolition of all traditional restraints, prohibi- 
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tions, and regulations which hindered the free development of in- 
dividual property and the optimum utilization of its productive 
capacity. Rational enlightened self-interest seemed to them to lead 
to the common good and the freedom of development, based upon 
free competition, to allow the natural harmony to work itself out; 
even the frontiers of the state should not prove a hindrance to, the 
exchange of goods or persons. The physiocrats centered their at- 
tention upon agriculture as the real source of productive wealth, 
but they rationalized agriculture in the direction of modern capital- 
ism. 

The physiocrats wished to regenerate the world morally as well 
as economically and for that purpose insisted on universal educa- 
tion. Instruction had always been regarded as a private privilege, 
not as a public service by the state for the good of its citizens and 
ultimately for the good of the state itself. The physiocrats under- 
stood very well chat a new economic order could be created only 
simultaneously with a new political and moral order, that the neces- 
sary enlightenment could spread only through education, which 
would teach all men to be just and benevolent. Some propagated 
education for utilitarian reasons, like Quesnay, who asked whether 
the children of farmers should not be able to read the books which 
would enlarge their knowledge of agriculture. Turgot, who was 
under the influence of the physiocrats, put the whole problem on a 
broader basis when he proposed to the king the formation of a 
“conseil de Tinstruction nationale,” which he thought would im- 
mortalize Louis XVTs reign more than any other creation. This 
council would guarantee the uniformity of patriotic views in all 
schools and would assure the moral and social instruction “par des 
livres fairs expres, au concours, avec beaucoup de soin, et un maitre 
d’ecole dans chaque paroissc, qui les enseigne aux enfanrs avec I’ait 
d’ecrire, de lire, de compter, de toiser, et les principes de la 
mecanique.” 

Although the physiocrats were cosmopolitans and frankly hostile 
to the parochial etatism of the mercantilists, nevertheless their 
doctrine helped in preparing the rise of liberal nationalism. They 
turned from the court and the city to the country and to the 
people; they belonged to that generation which believed in the 
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great, beneficial, and healing power of nature, the vis medicatrix 
natiorae; they drew the attention of the educated classes to the 
simple folk, to the farmers, to the need of their well-being and in- 
struction as a foundation for the welfare of the whole community. 
They saw in the earth the source of all wealth, and although they 
regarded commerce and industry as useful for tlie enrichment and 
embellishment of life, they had a strange illusion, that the soil and 
its products were the work of God, whereas the civilized arts and 
techniques were the product of man, who was unable to create any- 
thing and could only utilize the creative forces put by God into the 
earth, the ahm parens, the symbol of the inexhaustible fecundity 
of nature. This sentiment was expressed by Rouleau in the open- 
ing sentence of tlvnle, “Tout est bien, sortant des mains dc I’Auteur 
des choses, tout degenere entre les mains de Fhomme,” and by 
William Cowper in Iris famous verses: 

God made the country, and man made the town: 

What wonder then that health and virtue, gifts 
That can alone make sweet the bitter draught 
That life holds out to all, should most abound 
And least be threatened in the fields and groves.” 

The physiocrats were still unaware that although nature pro- 
duces much, it produces many useless and even harmful things, as 
Condillac remarked, and that it is only the work of man which 
turns the exuberant flow of nature into something useful and 
really productive. They did not recognize yet the laborer’s toil as 
the real source of wealth, but put their emphasis upon the property 
of the soil. Rural property became to them one of the foundations 
of society, and had its necessary corollary in liberty. “Le maintieii 
de la propriete et de la liberte fait regner I’ordre ie plus parf ait sans 
le secours d’aucune autre loi,” said iVlercier de la Riviere.” Under 
the influence of the physiocrats, Turgot introduced in 1776 free- 
dom of work for ail; in 1763 the freedom of commerce of grain 
was established in the interior, though only for a short time, and 
three years later in foreign trade. The laissez faire of the physiocrats 
was not a doctrine of fatalism or of inactivity; it was, on the con- 
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traiy, a doctrine of the highest activity for all individuals to whom 
fair play and freedom of action was assured. They were no longer 
to be .hemmed in by the artificial barriers of tradition and arbitrary 
laws; with the growth of insight into the laws of natural order the 
beneficent harmony of all natural creation -would work out to the 
benefit of all individuals and of the world at large. 

Politically, the physiocrats were between two generations: that 
of Voltaire with its emphasis upon the civilized society and its dis- 
trust of the populace, and that of the revolutionaries of the eighties. 
They recognized the people and its need for education, and though 
they were not revolutionaries they stressed citizenship and citizens’ 
rights. One of the most important periodical publications of their 
school was Bphei/ierides du citoye?i, ou bibliotbeque raisonnee des 
sciences 'morales et politiqueSj founded by Nicolas Baudeau in 1765 
under the title Bphhmrides du citoyeiij ou chroniques de Pesprit 
national; and the A'larquis de Mirabeau (who collaborated with 
Pierre Samuel du Pont de Nemours in the £:phen?erides and in the 
Journal de P agriculture) published in 1774 his V Instruction popu~ 
laire, ou la science^ les droits et les devoirs de Phonrme. In spite of 
this emphasis upon the rights and duties of citizens, the physiocrats 
follo^ved the older generation in the wish for an enlightened des- 
potism, but a despotism which would not make laws but recognize 
the laws of nature and conform to them. According to their faith 
in a lex aeterna, neither the prince nor the people could establish 
law; the sovereign was nature itself, reason which has established 
immutable laws, not to be changed or infringed upon by the will 
of the prince or by the will of the people. For that reason all, 
both prince and people, should be taught and enlightened so that 
they might fully understand and recognize the rational laws of 
nature. 

Twenty years after the beginning of the physiocratic movement, 
Adam Smith published his Wealth oj Nations, in which he widened 
and deepened the physiocratic position into a clear understanding 
that political economy could not be founded upon the interest of 
one or another class, of one or another occupation or source of 
production, but only upon the commonweal of the whole nation 
in its entirety and upon the cooperation of all based on the division 
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of labor. Society was thus regarded as a great workshop where 
the most different kinds of labor contributed to the creation of 
national v'ealth. It should be borne in mind that at that time the in- 
dustrial revolution had hardly begun. In England trade and com- 
merce still played the decisive role, rather than modern industrial 
production. The great inventions which opened up the possibility 
of mechanized large-scale production were only just being made. 

There was even less modern industry in France then, though in 
one respect she was much in advance of England: the system of 
communications and postal service. Colbert had been the first to 
establish the principle that the building and maintenance of roads 
was a concern of the state. Even in France, ho^vever, the period of 
improved road building opened only in 171 5, when the Direction 
Gcncrale des Fonts et Chaussces was established. Its work was 
practically finished about 1775, providing France with a network 
of roads which was unrivaled anywhere in the world. In the same 
year an ordinance introduced for the first time definite time tables 
and prices for the transportation of travelers, and by 1783 twenty- 
five definite routes were used. Even in France, however, transporta- 
tion was unimaginably slow compared with modern standards, 
and the excellent routes were often deserted, as the number of 
travelers was exceedingly small. A journey from Paris to Stras- 
bourg took ten days, from Paris to Bordeaux fourteen days; and 
the coaches left in each direction only once a week. Even from 
Paris to Orleans, with coaches leaving daily, t^^'o days were needed. 

French road building and transportation was far ahead of the 
system prevailing in England throughout the eighteenth century. 
Arthur Young on his travels through England in 1770 noted that 
the roads were as bad as ever, and in 1782 highway robberies of the 
mail coaches were regarded as a most usual event. At that time, 
“the postal system was characterized by extreme irregularity in the 
departure of mails and delivery of letters by an average speed of 
about three and one-half miles in an hour, and by a rapidly increas- 
ing diversion of correspondence into illicit channels.” A slow im- 
provement set in in 1784, but it was only Thomas Telford who 
introduced into British road building the pitched foundation which 
had long been in use in France. In such a relatively backward stage 
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of production and communication, the demand of the physiocrats 
and of Adam Smith ” for economic liberty and for international 
commerce had a revolutionary implication. Their thesis seemed to 
be borne out when the emancipation of the thirteen American 
colonies from England and the consequences thereof showed clearly 
the mistakes of the mercantilist theory. Trade between Great 
Britain and the United States became more flourishing after inde- 
pendence was won. The end of the eighteenth century witnessed 
the triumph of the physiocrats and of Adam Smith in economic 
politics. The French Revolution realized the reforms proposed by 
the physiocrats, and in Great Britain William Pitt was a disciple of 
Adam Smith. At the same time, the industrial revolution had set in, 
opening new horizons which Adam Smith’s most gifted interpreter, 
the French economist Jean-Baptiste Say, recognized when he 
emphasized the growing role of the entrepreneur in the economic 
processes of the fully developed capitalistic age. 

By their insistence on individual property and enterprise, on 
calculability and profit, on hard work and self-made success, the 
disciples of Adam Smith became indirectly helpful to the rise of 
democracy, breaking down traditions and castes and preparing an 
order in which the individual and his activities counted more than 
the station in which he was born.” Thus in the eighteenth century 
the free personality emerged in all fields of human activity — 
political, cultural, and economic. But this new order posited the 
grave problem of how to conciliate the liberty of the individual 
with the exigencies of social integration, how to subject man to a 
law which could no longer claim the authority of an absolute 
lawgiver outside and above men. In this situation nationalism was to 
become the tie binding the autonomous individual into the partner- 
ship of a community; Rousseau was the first to recognize the prob- 
lem clearly and to grapple with its solution. He has been claimed 
as the father of modern nationalism, he has been praised and con- 
demned as the herald of the inalienable birthrights of free in- 
dividuals; in reality he was seeking, amid much confusion and con- 
tradiction, a new community starting from, and based upon, the 
free individual. The background against which this search was 
undertaken was eighteenth century rational cosmopolitanism with 
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a new emphasis upon the ways of life of the common people and 
its creative spontaneity. 


7 

In discussing the guiding ideas of the eighteenth century, as ex- 
pressed in the new use of words in the French language, Ferdinand 
Brunot mentioned “humanite” as the leading new dogma.'® The 
word had been used before in the meaning of “charity”; it now be- 
came employed in the sense of “mankind.” But the old meaning 
remained as a living force, even when the word was no longer used 
to express it. On the contrary, the emphasis put upon man’s good- 
ness and the necessity for good actions became stronger. The whole 
age was an appeal for humanitarianism; the human sentiment in man 
became the foundation of his whole being. “The faith in something 
human and indestructible in ourselves, the inner assurance of it, 
are fundamental ideas inherent in the thought of the eighteenth 
century. They allow this thought to spread over all domains, to 
reach out for all possibilities. The human nature which never 
changes is a stable base,” from which man can enjoy the sovereignty 
of his spirit, conscious of himself and of the affinity which binds 
him to everything human. It was this sentiment which dominated 
the Encyclopedie and the will of the generation to see men realize 
all that heightens human nature.’® 

Truth and justice, based upon human sentiment and reason, were 
absolute values for the eighteenth century, shared by all men. In 
the eighty-fourth of his Lettres Eersanes, Montesquieu declared 
that even if God did not exist men still ought to love justice. 
Though they were free from the yoke of religion, they should not 
be free from the yoke of equity. With a terrifying lucidity he 
added: “That makes me think that justice is eternal and does not 
depend upon human conventions; if it depended on them, that 
would be a terrible truth which one must hide from oneself.” This 
doubt about the validity of moral law touched Montesquieu’s 
curious mind for a brief instant only — in the growing abandon- 
ment of transcendental truth, human nature was regarded as the 
unalterable rock from which the reconstruction of society and 
efforts at an encyclopedic integration of all fast-growing knowl- 
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edge could be securely achieved. Voltaire accepted from “the 
great Newton” the idea that “natura est semper sibi consona.” The 
law of gravitation which acts on one star acts on all stars, on all 
matter: in the same way the fundamental law of ethics acts equally 
on all the known nations. There are a thousand differences in the 
interpretation of this law in a thousand circumstances; but its es- 
sense remains always the same, and this essence is the idea of the 
just and of the unjust. “Men commit a stupendous number of un- 
just acts in the fury of their passions, as they lose their reason in 
drunkenness; but when the drunkenness has passed, reason returns, 
and that is in my opinion the only cause which makes human so- 
ciety endure, a cause subordinated to the need which we have one 
for the other.” 

This feeling of mankind’s unity characterized all representative 
writings of the eighteenth century, ‘if I knew something useful to 
my nation but ruinous to another, I would not propose it to my 
prince, because I am a human being before 1 am a Frenchman, be- 
cause I am by necessity a human being, whereas I am a Frenchman 
only by chance,” said A'lontcsqiiieu; and he followed it up with a 
similar statement: “If I knew something useful to my fatiierlaiid 
which were prejudicial to Europe, or something which were useful 
to Europe and prejudicial to mankind, I would consider it a 
crime.” The horizon of the century went far beyond Europe and 
Christianity; its spokesmen viewed all races and all continents with 
the same human interest and concern. Diderot took sharp issue 
with all parochialism. “II y a dcs tetes etroites, des ames mal nees 
indilferentes sur le sort du genre humain, et tellement concentrees 
dans leur petite societe — leur nation — qu’ils ne voient rieii au dela 
de son interet. Ces homines veulent qu’on Ics appelle bons citoyens, 
et j’y consens, pourvu qu’ils me permettent de les appeler mechants 
hommes.” Instead of striving to spread the Enlightenment abroad 
throughout mankind, these men, according to Diderot, wished to 
plunge the rest of the world into barbarism and darkness so as to 
be able to dominate it more securely. 

Out of humanitarian reasons like those which animated Diderot, 
Turgot in his letter to Dr. Price on the American Constitution 
(1778) protested against the domination of one people by another 
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and maintained that a man oppressed by an unjust law could nor be 
regarded as free: liberty did not consist in simple submission to a 
government by law or majority rule.®® For to the eighteenth cen- 
tury mind there was a law higher than any national law. Man’s 
dignity and liberty could not consist merely in being subject to 
laws instead of to the will of other men. Laws could become the 
worst tyranny, even laws sanctioned by the majority of a nation, if 
they did not conform to what Kant called the categorical impera- 
tive, the rule of reason which is one for all mankind. Laws, in order 
to be just, must take into account the inalienable riglrts which every 
individual can claim, and which “the nation cannot take away from 
him except by violence and by an illegitimate use of the general 
force.” 

But the same Turgot who insisted upon the rights of the in- 
dividual and the unlimited validity of natural law was in no way 
blind to the existence of a multinational world. In a letter in 1766 
he remonstrated with du Pont de Nemours for having confounded 
the idea of the nation with chat of the state, and went on to define 
“nation” as a community of language; “ therein he went beyond 
Montesquieu, who in his Esprit des Lois based the differences of 
nations — or perhaps better of states — ^primarily upon the influence 
of the climate. Pie was not concerned with nations in the modern 
sense of the word, but with governments; and therefore his in- 
fluence, negligible on the development of nationalism, was very 
great on the evolution of constitutional law and political thought. 
It is mostly his proclamation of virtue as the necessary foundation 
of free republics which influenced incipient nationalistic thought in 
the later eighteenth century.®® 

Although Turgot and a few other thinkers recognized language 
as the essential element of nationhood, no stress was laid on French 
as a national language. While French spread tliroughout the world 
as a universal language, it had the greatest difficulty in gaining ad- 
mission as a language of instruction in French schools, even in the 
lower grades. Thomasins had started his course in German at the 
University of Plalle in 1690, and German became the generally ac- 
cepted language of instruction in the German universities of the 
eighteenth century. But such a linguistic nationalism remained 
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unknown in France. It is true that Latin ceased to be the generally 
written language in eighteenth century France, and declined even 
more as a spoken language, but it persisted as the language of in- 
struction in the schools, and at the beginning of the century un- 
certainty about the future of the vernacular reigned in France, as it 
did in England. In 1685, Malebranche thanked Lenfant for having 
translated his Recherche de la verite into Latin, for thus he had sup- 
posedly rendered immortal what might otherwise not have lasted 
more than one century, because of the inconstancy of the living 
language. And as late as September, 1727, the Mercure de France 
printed the following verse: 

Toutc Langue aujourd’hui devient Enigmatique; 

On n’entend plus Ic Grec, assez peu le Latin: 

Je Grains pour le Francois un semblable destin. 

In his Discours prelivtimire de PEncyclopedie, D’Alembert called 
French a “langue vulgaire,” and regretted the fact that in his time 
the philosophers who desired to be read by the nation had to write 
in the vernacular; and he foresaw \virh regret that, before the end 
of the eighteenth century, a philosopher who wished to understand 
thoroughly the works of the preceding generation would be obliged 
to acquire a knowledge of seven or eight different languages, and 
after having spent his best time in learning them, might die before 
he had a chance even to begin the study of the works in which he 
was interested.®” 

It was not until 1726 that the first authoritative voice was raised 
for the use of French in the field of education. In that year Charles 
Rollin, a Jansenist and a scholar of antiquity who had established his 
reputation by his revival of Greek studies at the University of 
Paris, came out in his Traite des etudes with the unprecedented de- 
mand that the vulgar tongue be used in higher instruction, not to 
replace Latin but only in addition to it. He also recommended that 
students should read French books. One of his few adherents, Abbe 
Nicolas Gedoyn, himself a classical scholar, asked: “Why not 
teach the students their own language, that language in which they 
have to show and develop their spirit and their talents if they have 
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any, that language which has surpassed all others, which is spoken 
at all the courts, which has almost become the universal language in 
Europe, and which has produced so many good works, loved as 
much by foreigners as by the Frenchmen themselves.” 

Even the few educators who accepted the demands for teaching 
French, however, did not regard it as a desirable end in itself; they 
saw in it an introduction and an aid to the better teaching of Latin. 
In the College de France it was explicitly forbidden to comment in 
French on Latin or Greek texts. The first chair of French Litera- 
ture was created in 1773, and this was mainly for the use of foreign- 
ers who came to Paris to study French literature. But even at the 
time of the Revolution no chair of French Language existed, and 
until 1791 all the bulletins of the College dc France were printed in 
Latin. Nevertheless the second half of the eighteenth century wit- 
nessed a growing demand for the introduction of French as the 
language of instruction in French schools, after the closing of the 
Jesuit colleges and the publication of £7///7e in 1762. It would be 
wrong, however, to suspect behind these moves any “nationalistic” 
motive; the demand for the use of French originated in utilitarian 
considerations. To the new rising middle classes, with their interest 
in science and in social reforms, it seemed useless to spend so much 
time learning Greek and Latin instead of practical subject matter; 
the graduating students seemed well prepared for the ministry or 
for service in some nonexistent colonies where Latin was the lan- 
guage of daily intercourse, but certainly not for taking their place 
in the life and struggles of contemporary France, 

Without much official encouragement and without any national- 
istic movement dr agitation behind it, the French language became 
generally dominant throughout France during the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the spread of civilization, the diffusion of newspapers, the 
establishment of libraries and cabinets de lecture, the growing 
economic contacts between various parts of the country, and the 
improvements in means of communication. Throughout the prov- 
inces of France, many local academies were founded, generally 
devoted to the sciences, which had become most popular among the 
educated middle classes. Some of these academies paid attention 
also to the French language. Thus the statutes of the Societe lit- 
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teraire d’Arras, founded in 1737, mentioned as one of its aims “to 
work to know better the principles, the genius, the taste and the 
delicacies of the French language,” — not for nationalistic reasons, 
but “pour le bicn de la repubiique des lettres.” But down to the 
French Revolution, the local dialects and languages persisted 
throughout France, and even the best educated citizens in many 
parts of the country used non-French languages among them- 
selves. So slight was French national consciousness in the second 
half of the century that, under Turgot’s definition of language as 
the tie constituting a nation, the French kingdom would have con- 
tained several nations. Even at the beginning of the French Revolu- 
tion, Condorcet had to combat the opinions of those “qui continu- 
ent toujours de croire qu’il cxiste entre les Bretons et les Poitevins 
une telle difference de moeiirs ct de climats qn’ils doivent 6tre 
gouvernes par des lois differentes.” And Brunot has made it quite 
clear that in the twenty years preceding the French Revolution the 
schools in France did not regard it as their task to spread the 
knowledge of French as a national language or to contribute to the 
awakening or development of a national spirit. Neither the State 
nor tlie Church had accepted such a task; the population itself had 
not yet awakened to an understanding of the role of language in 
national life.''® The French language was not regarded as an instru- 
ment of expressing national emotions, but as the voice of universal 
reason. 

8 

In 1684, Pierre Bayle launched' from Amsterdnm'Noiive/Ies de la 
republiqtie des lettres, which became a universal link for the intel- 
lectual life of all Europe, although Bayle confined himself to dis- 
cussion of books written in Latin and French. Jean Leclerc, who 
founded two years later Bibliotheque iiniverselle et historique, gave 
his attention to books published in all languages. Soon the founda- 
tions of a new conception of world literature were laid. In 1717 
Michel de la Roche established in Amsterdam Bibliotheque anglnise, 
ou histoire litteraire de la Qrande Bretagne, in which he intended 
to acquaint those who did not read English with the literary pro- 
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cluction of Great Britain — a country “where the sciences and arts 
flourish as in no other part of the world; they are cultivated there 
in the bosom of liberty,” In 1720, Jacques Lcnfant and other 
Frenchmen started in Berlin Bibliotheque gervianique, on histone 
litterairc de PAlle 7 mg 7 ie^ de la Suisse, et des Pays dii Nord, which 
continued for twenty years. A similar enterprise, Bibliotheque 
italique, ou bistoire litteraire de P Italic, was started in 1728 by 
several French editors in Geneva. The most important of these 
organs of modern literary cosmopolitanism was the Journal Stran- 
ger, founded in 1754 by the Abbe Prevost, Grimm, and others. 
The editors wished to collect the new writings, discoveries, and 
creations of artists and scholars of all countries, and thus to unite, 
as it were, in one single confederation all the paiticiilar republics 
into which the republic of letters had become divided. The techni- 
cal difficulties of such an enterprise were too great for that time, so 
that the periodical lasted only eight years; but it was continued for 
some years more as the Gazette litthaire de PEurope, under two of 
its original editors, Fran9ois Arnaud and Jean Baptiste Antoine 
Suard, 

Even more interesting and promising was the first modern digest, 
U Esprit des journaiix Jrangais et hrangers (1772), which was to be 
published monthly in volumes of 400 to 450 pages, a real ency- 
clopedia of all important articles and books written in Europe.®^ 
All these efforts in the republic of letters were based upon the com- 
mon faith in the Enlightenment and the common use of French. 
The leading thinkers and statesmen of the whole continent were in 
close touch through a constant exchange of letters for which na- 
tional frontiers did not exist, even in the midst of political and 
dynastic wars involving their countries. Many of the leading think- 
ers of the age, among them Descartes, Leibniz, Maupertuis, and 
Condorcet, proposed the creation of a universal language. Pahin de 
Champlain de la Blancherie suggested in his Nouvelles de la re- 
publique des lettres et des arts, which he founded in 1779, the estab- 
lishment of an institute of international intellectual cooperation. 
But arts and letters were not an end in themselves any more than 
science or legislation. They all had one aim, to humanize man and 
man’s life. Frederick II of Prussia summed up the intentions of the 
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writers of the early Enlightenment when, in speaking of Voltaire’s 
Henriade^ he defined the value of art and letters as a contribution 
“a humaniser les hommes en les rendant plus doux, plus justes, et 
moins portes aux violences. Elies ont pour Ic moins autant de part 
que les lois au bien de la societe et au bonheur du peuple. Cette 
fagon de penser aimable et douce se communique insensiblement 
de ceux qui cultivent les arts et les sciences, au public et au vulgaire, 
. . . elles passent de la cour a la ville, de la ville a la province.” 

The early Enlightenment, which lasted approximately from 1680 
to 1750, was animated by a spirit of optimistic benevolence. This 
rococo civilization was still limited to very small circles of an 
aristocratic society and a few free spirits in close contact with them. 
The prevailing mood was on the one hand the skepticism of Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire bistorique et critique of 1697, the grace of wit and 
irony, the insistence upon bon goUt and bon ton — and on the other 
hand the new this-worldly hilarity, the desire for a good life, the 
wish to learn, to know oneself and the world around, to grow, and 
to become universal. Reason was recognized as the fundamental 
essence of man, but at the same time as a discipline wliich in no way 
should suppress the other sides of man’s nature, but moderate and 
ennoble them and help to realize the universality of man. “Notre 
raison doit nous servir k moderer tout ce qu’il y a d’excessif en nous, 
mals non pas k detruirc I’liommc dans Thomme.” With all its 
questioning of the cause of everytliing and its fight against irra- 
tional traditions and superstitions, the literary movement of these 
years was not revolutionary; it wished to enlighten the monarch, 
not to proclaim the rights of the people. 

The great change came after the middle of the century. Then 
the rising new middle classes began to set the tone in the comedie 
lannoyante and in the drmne bourgeois, the tragedy in prose; a new 
aggressive tone, sometimes even sharp and bitter, made itself heard 
in philosophical and political discussions; skepticism gave way to 
an assertive faith in criticism of existing institutions; a demand for 
simplicity of life arose, the model for which was found in a new 
interpretation of classical antiquity, Greek and Roman art and the 
classical ideals of life gained a new imporuance; again Europe, feel- 
ing the need of renovation, drank from the ever welling Fountain 
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of Youth. Johann Joachim Winckelmann found in Greek art and 
life that “noble simplicity and quiet greatness” which seemed so 
different from the aesthetic ideas of the baroque iind the rococo. In 
1755, before he left Dresden for Rome, he published his Gedanken 
iiber die Nachabmmg der g}‘iecbhchen Werke in Malerei imd 
Bildhauerknnst^’’ in which he not only proclaimed Greek aesthetic 
canons as the absolute standard of taste and art, but also revived the 
Greeks’ feeling for beauty and form, their veneration of the naked 
body and physical exercise, their reverence for nature and the 
natural.”® His enthusiasm for the Greek world was fundamentally 
opposed to any nationalism or national feeling; for the eighteenth- 
century classicism from Winckelmann to Goethe the standards of 
the beautiful and the good had been set once and forever in ancient 
Greece. “The only way for us to become great, yea, if it is possible, 
to become inimitable, is the imitation of the ancients.” Universal, 
not parochial, sets of values were the immutable principles guiding 
the thought and feeling of late eighteenth century classicism. But 
so complex, intricate, and even contradictory was the intellectual 
climate of the period — as throughout most of modern history — 
that this turn to antiquity which in men like Goethe formed the 
foundation of a universal and conservative wisdom, became with 
others an appeal to revolutionary emotions and created the condi- 
tions for the rise of national feeling, through the emphasis upon 
nature and sentiment and upon the simplicity of the common 
people. 

It was not only through the theories and efforts of the physio- 
crats that rural life began to assume in the thought and language of 
the period an importance similar to that which the bel esprit had 
held half a century before. The tastes and habits of life changed; 
society was no longer attracted by the Court in Versailles. It moved 
to the countryside, where it built houses and spent at least the sum- 
mer. A new love of nature found its expression in the novels and 
poems of that time; from the Abbe Prevost’s Manon Lescant (1731) 
to the publication of La Nouvelle Helo'ise in 1760, the new sensi- 
bility began more and more to replace the discipline inherited from 
the classicism of the seventeenth century. The young generation 
developed a cult of sentiment, of enthusiastic love and friendship, 
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Studied and analyzed its own emotional life and proclaimed the 
heart as the sear of life.°^ The new individualism became strength- 
ened by this wave of sensibility, and in turn this new wave ac- 
centuated the growing emphasis upon individualism. 

These changes in taste were not confined to France; in varying 
degrees they were to be found all over Europe. They formed the 
humus out of which the romantic movements were born, with their 
emphasis upon the spontaneous creative spirit of the genius and 
their self-torturing delight in the mal dii> siecle, Germany partici- 
pated in the new climate with the violent outburst of a young gen- 
eration in the Storm and Stress, and Goethe’s W ertber touched the 
hearts of all young Europe after 1776. England Jiad contributed 
Young’s Night T'houghts^^ and that “rediscovery” of a primitive 
and heroic past found in James Macpherson’s Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry Collected in the Flighlands of Scotland, and in the Works 
of Ossian, published about the same time as Rousseau’s great works. 
The French of that period, however, did not abandon themselves 
to the titanic but entirely purposeless revolutionary chaos of the 
Storm and Stress, nor to the deep melancholy of Young, nor to 
that nostalgic surge and unmeasured adoration of the past to which 
some of the English and many of the Germans succumbed. Their 
curiosity centered rather on primitive people, exotic countries, the 
“noble savage” or the New World where good men, uncorrupted 
by the civilization of courts and churches, seemed able to build an 
entirely new order on purely rational bases, unadulterated by the 
vices and superstitions of the past.®” The most highly civilized and 
complex society of the time looked towards the primitive because it 
felt itself torn loose from its moorings, drifting with a strong wind 
towards a new destiny. Though sentiments, as lumihe interieiire, 
became the inner voice of evidence and conscience, this new force 
was not hostile to reason; on the contrary, it supported right 
reason, unspoiled by the falsehoods of civilization and the arti- 
ficialities of traditional superstitions. Reason remained the fountain- 
head and foundation of all the inner life of man; it alone, as the 
source and guarantee of truth and justice, allowed the recognition 
of that new general will of Rousseau, which became binding as the 
very expression of that reason which, from Descartes to Rousseau, 
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was acknowledged as “la chose du monde la mienx partagec, 
naturellement egale en tons les hommes.” 

The sacred monarch, who had seemed to Bossuet so firmly 
anchored in the eternal divine order less than a century before, had 
lost his symbolic value as the center and justification of society. 
The sacred liberty of the free personality had risen as the bright 
morning star on the horizon of the new era. But while it promised 
and made possible a new realization of man and of the human, it 
lacked the integrating force of creating a new symbol as the center 
and justification of society. With the authoritarianism of the old 
order breaking down, the task emerged to create a new order in 
freedom, based upon the autonomy of the individual. Rousseau 
was the first to understand the problem fully and to attempt its 
solution. Under his hands evolved, almost reluctantly, the new 
center and justification of society, the sacred collective personality 
of the nation. He was conscious of the greatness of the task. “Celui 
qui ose entreprendre d’institiier un peuple doit se sentir en etat de 
changer pour ainsi dire la nature humaine, de transformer chaque 
individu, qui par lui-mcme estun toutparfait et solitaire, en partie 
d’lin plus grand tout dont cet individu regoive en quelque sorte sa 
vie et son etre.” The sovereignty of the prince who had been one 
was to be replaced by the sovereignty of the people, who had to 
become one in a higher sense of the word. Nationalism was to pro- 
vide the integrating force of the new era which dawned over 
France, and through France over western mankind. 

9 

Rousseau’s importance for and influence on the development of 
modern political thought could hardly be exaggerated; in certain 
respects he occupied in the second half of the eighteenth century 
a position similar to that of Nietzsche in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Both were critics of the civilization of their 
time and, from that starting point, were concerned with the prob- 
lem of civilization in general, which to their optimistic' contempo- 
raries seemed to rest on secure foundations and to progress steadily; 
both in all the versatility of their interests and writings were funda- 
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mentally moral philosophers, and both were rather of an artistic 
and prophetic nature than of a scholarly type. Their highly sensi- 
tive minds reflected coming changes in the intellectual climate of 
Europe; as they were groping to put into words and formulas 
future and sometimes almost imperceptible attitudes, their writings 
remained by necessity contradictory, and open to diverse and con- 
flicting interpretations. In spite of many elements in their thoughts 
and works to the contrary, Rousseau helped to lay the foundations 
for the democratic nationalism of the nineteenth century, and 
Nietzsche those for the fascist nationalism of the twentieth. 

For all his contradictions, Rousseau remained fundamentally 
faithful to the attitude which he had acquired as a citizen of 
Geneva, and to which lie gave expression in one of his earliest 
works, his “Epitre a M Parisot” (1741). Although the lines are 
devoid of any true poetry — very different in that from Nietzsche 
— they are worth quoting because in them are found all the ele- 
ments which characterized even his latest political writings. 

Mais onnflapprit qu’ayant aussi par ma naissance 
Le droit de partager la supreme puissance, 

Tout petit qiie j’^tois, foible, obscur citoyen, 

Je faisois cependant membre. du souverain; 

Qu’il falloit soutenir un si noble avantage 
Par le cceur d’un h6ros, par les verms d’un. sage; 

Qu’enfin la liberte, ce cher present des cieux, 

N’est qu’un fleau fatal pour les coeurs vicieux. 

Avec le lair, chez nous, on suce ces maximes, 

Moins pour s’enorgueillir de nos droits legitimes 
Que pour savoir un jour se donner a la fois 
Les meilleurs magistrats et les plus sages lois. 

Vois-tu, me disoit-on, ces nations puissantes 
Fournir rapidement leurs carrieres brillantes? 

Tout ce vain appareil qui remplit Tumvers 
N’est qu’un frivole eclat qui leur cache leurs fers. 

Par leur propre valeur ils forgent leurs entraves: 

Ils font les conquerants, et sont de vils esclaves; 
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Nous vivons sans regret dans rhumble obsciirite; 

A'lais dll moins dans nos murs on est cn liberte. 

Nous n’y connoissons point la superbe arrogance, 

Nuls titres fastueux, nulle injuste puissance. 

De sages magistrats, etablis par nos voix, 

Jugent nos difFerends, font observer nos lois. 

L’art n’est point le soutien de notre republique; 

Etre juste est chez nous 1‘unique politique. 

Rousseau, like Dante and Petrarch, was one of the great exiles of 
history. Exiled from his native town, he built his thought on a 
nostalgic memory of the civic and republican virtues of Calvin’s 
community, in which the influences of Old Testament theocracy 
and the literary memories of republican Rome and of Stoic phi- 
losophy were revitalized by the Reforniatiou in a hard-working 
and proud middle-class society. There was some similarity of at- 
mosphere between Geneva and seventeenth century England, and 
Rousseau himself was not free of “Anglomania,” as it has been 
called. In a note to the seventii chapter in the second book of the 
Social Contract he insisted on the importance of Calvin, less as a 
theologian than as a political leader and legislator. Different from 
the English Puritans, Rousseau, living a century later, had substi- 
tuted natural religion for the Calvinist cult; but Calvinism had not 
lost its fundamental importance for the shaping of his mind. “Quel- 
que revolution que le temps piiisse amener dans notre ciilte, taut 
que I’amour de la patrie ec de la liberte ne sera pas cteint pa'rmi 
nous, jamais la memoire de ce grand homme [Calvin] ne cessera 
d’y etre en benediction.” Elis unfortunate experiences in a strange 
land increased his attachment to his small native republic, where 
power politics and thoughts of glory and conquest seemed absent, 
where independence and liberty were cherished and strict ideas of 
virtue emphasized. 

Because Rousseau came to France as an exile, he could observe his 
new country in a more detached way. Voltaire’s generation had 
lived within the frame of a secure society centered around Ver- 
sailles and enlightened monarchs who appeared to embody a new 
ideal of king-philosophers. But the disintegration of society had 
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gone further than the philosophers and their royal disciples sus- 
pected. The last, and personally by far the most sincere, of the en- 
lightened monarchs, the Habsburg Prince Joseph II, seemed to feel 
the need for haste in the reform of tlic bases of society; but his 
efforts ended in tragic failure against the somber background of 
the turmoil which swept away his unfortunate sister and the 
whole order of Versailles. 

This revolution was not the work of Rousseau. Personally he was 
rather conservative in his political and social views. In his advice to 
the people of Geneva he always urged calm and moderation and 
warned against revolutionary change. Pie feared the violent up- 
heavals which he foresaw. Pie could no longer use sharp satire and 
brilliant wit as weapons for the reform of an order ^^d^ich still 
seemed strongly based on indestructible foundations. Voltaire and 
Diderot were convinced not only of the intellectual and moral 
progress of mankind, but also of its influence in improving society 
and the social order. Rousseau, in what appeared to his contempo- 
raries a daring paradox, was the first to doubt the identity or at least 
the parallelism of progress in civilization and the growth of moral 
consciousness. An unhappy and tovjncntcd outsider, a vagrant 
without home or family, Rousseau questioned the validity of 
society and of civilization; out of his personal suffering he sensed 
the grave malady of the age and offered tlie healing vision of a new 
order and his enthusiastic belief in the power of the human heart to 
strive for it. 

The indestructible center of his hope, in the midst of the general 
decadence, was his eigliteenth century belief in the potentialities 
and freedom of man. Pie was not interested in the accidental form 
of government; he had learned from /VIontesquieii (and he knew 
by his own historical thinking) that all abstract discussion concern- 
ing the best form of government was useless without consideration 
of the fact that each one may be the best in certain cases and the 
worst in others.*®® Pie was concerned with establishing government 
on a basis compatible with the freedom of man and with his 
dignity as a rational being. Natural man and natural order were for 
him not historical facts, belonging to a dim past, but eternal norms 
which alone were able to guide the peoples wishing to replace the 
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shaky and arbitrary foundations of government by force with the 
permanent and lasting ones of a rational society of free men. Thus 
alone the paradox could be overcome that man was born free, and 
everywhere was in chains. Since force does not create right nor 
establish a legitimate power, and since society must exist and man 
can live only within it, a way must be found for him to will society 
out of his own free will, and obey laws because he has prescribed 
them for himself. 

In this new contractual society in which the people are sover- 
eign, inalienable individual rights are not abolished, but made se- 
cure in a state based not on arbitrariness and force but on the moral 
law. An arbitrary opposition of the individual to this state becomes 
a rational absurdity and an ethical crime; but those who later ac- 
cepted the form of Rousseau’s community without its eighteenth 
century spirit easily overlooked the fact that the general will of 
Rousseau’s state received its validity only from the rational liberty 
and equality of all men which it expressed, and was null and void 
otherwise, and turned into tyranny if it denied equality and 
justice to a minority on behalf of even a vast majority. The “totali- 
tarian” form of Rousseau’s community was to give it a better 
foundation than the arbitrary governments which Rousseau saw 
around him— governments in which only a few individuals, the 
king or an oligarchy, shared and participated. But the aim of his 
“totalitarian” society was not a new hierarchy or the elevation of a 
new elite, but the rational and humanitarian goal of individual hap- 
piness, peace and equal rights. The generation of the French Revo- 
lution found, not without justification, in Rousseau the wellspring 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity.^®* 

With a Nietzschean perspicacity Rousseau proclaimed chat 
“nous approchons de I’etat de crise ec du siecle des revolutions.” 
The strength to face the crisis and to offer a new rallying point in 
a disintegrating world came to him from the Calvinist consciousness 
of his native city of being the new Israel, a chosen people, a saintly 
nation True, the liberty in Geneva had as little to do with de- 
mocracy in the modern sense as did liberty in the seventeenth 
century Puritan settlements of New England; it was narrow and 
bigoted, but still there were feelings of liberty unknown else- 
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where on the continent of Europe, a pride in national sovereignty, 
a voluntary military service to defend the fatherland, rendered by 
all burghers in time of need- — seeds of that true patriotism and that 
real fatherland which the Encyclopedists desired for France and 
for all countries. Out of his Geneva inheritance Rousseau built the 
ideal state of the Social Contract, though the liberties and virtues of 
the real Geneva were in no way those of its ideal replica. As Plato 
had idealized Sparta in his Republic, so the Geneva of the emigre 
was not only the fruit of nostalgic longing, but the construction of 
a rational lawgiver. The image of Geneva, the real and the ideal, 
accompanied him throughout life. The patriotic virtues of the 
ancient city-states, the Old Testament theocracy of Calvinism, the 
proud record of independence of the Swiss communities — these 
traditions were reflected in a blurred though discernible way in the 
law and life of Geneva. 

Rousseau dedicated his Discours sur Porigine et les jondeinents 
de Pinegalite panni les ho 7 Wnes (1754) to the Republic of Geneva, 
with a long and glowing praise of its institutions and tlieir spirit. 
A republican patriot’s pride filled the pages, but it was a con- 
servative lover of freedom and the traditional laws and customs 
which had secured and maintained it who expressed his faith in a 
way which would not have seemed unacceptable to Burke. At 
about the same time he published an article, “De Teconomie politi- 
que,” in the fifth volume of the Encyclopedie. There he stressed 
the necessity of being a good citizen, and regarded love of the 
fatherland as the most efficient means of arriving at that end. 
“L’amour de la patrie est [le moyen] le plus efficace; car, comme je 
I’ai d^ja dit, rout homme est vertuenx quand sa volonte particuliere 
est conforme en tout a la volonte generaie, et nous voulons volon- 
tiers ce que veulent les gens que nous aimons.” Fie called the love 
of the fatherland the most heroic of all passions, capable of pro- 
ducing the greatest prodigies of virtue; he preferred a Cato even to 
a Socrates. But here, as in all later writings of Rousseau, the foun- 
dation of the fatherland remained the individual citizen, and it was 
his and every individual’s happiness and liberty which formed the 
chief end of the state. “En effet, I’cngagement du Corps de Ja na- 
tion ii’est-il pas de pourvoir a la conservation du dernier de ses 
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mcmbres avec autant de soin qii’a celles de tous les autres? Et le 
salut d’lin citoyen cst-il nioins la cause commune qiie celui de tour 
I’Etat? Qu’on nous disc qu’il est bon qu’iin scul perisse pour tous; 
j’admirerai cette sentence dans la bouche d’un digne et vertueux 
patriote qui se consacre voloiitierement et par devoir a la mort pour 
le salut de son pays. A'lais si l*on entend qu’il soit pcrniis au 
Gouvernement de sacrifier un innocent au salut de la multitude, 
je tiens cette maxime pour une des plus execrables que jamais la 
tyrannic ait inventees, la plus fausse qii’on puisse avancer, la plus 
dangereuse qu’on puisse admettre, cc la plus direccement opposee 
aux lois fondamentales de la societe.” 

But the state has as its fundamental task not only the assurance 
of the liberty and happiness of every inhabitant, it depends for its 
rightful existence on the virtues of all its citizens. For that end they 
must be educated; and like the physiocrats, only with greater 
warmth, Rousseau insisted upon the central place which public 
education for all children should assume in the life of the state. 
“L’educatioii publique, sous des regies prcscrites pat* le Gouverne- 
ment, et sous des magistrats etablis par le souverain, est done une 
des maximes fondamentales clu Gouvernement populaire on legi- 
time. Si les enfants sont elcves en commun dans le sein de T^galird, 
s’ils sont imbus des lois de I’ecat et des maximes de la volonte 
g6n6rale, s’ils sont instruits a les respecter par-dessus routes choses, 
s’ils sont environnes d’exemplcs et d’objcts qui leur parlent sans 
cesse de la tendre mere qui les nourrit, de I’aniour qu’clle a pour 
eux, des biens inestimables qu’ils regoivent d’ellc, et du retour 
qu’ils lui doivent, ne doutons pas qu’ils n’apprennent ainsi a se 
cherir mutuellement comme des freres, . . . et a devenir im jour 
les defenseiirs et les peres de la patrie, dont ils auront ete si long- 
temps les enfants.” Thus, from childhood the ideals of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity in the service of the common- fatherland 
were to be implanted in the hearts of the future citizens. 

Though these ideals were not realized in the actual life of his 
native Geneva, Rousseau found in his childhood memories the 
inspiration for an attitude which opposed Calvinist or Puritan 
simplicity to the refined and “corrupt” civilization of France, and 
the “innocent” popular festivals of a harmonious and happy people 
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to the pleasures of a small social and intellectual aristocracy. When 
D’Aleniberr in bis EiicycJopMie article on Geneva proposed tJie 
introduction of theatrical companies in the Calvinist city, Rousseau 
in his Leitre a M. (VAlewbert (1758) defended the traditional 
habits of his native town and pleaded for simple festivals whicii 
■would enhance the spirit of fraternity, patriotism, and martial 
virtues. He cited the festivals of Sparta as models for those which 
he Mushed to introduce in Geneva. In a lengthy note he described 
a scene he had witnessed as a child in the company of his father, 
■which had deeply imprcs.scd him. He had seen tlie regiment of 
Saint-Gcrvais, on its return from drill, start to dance after supper 
on the Place de Saint-Gervais, officers and soldiers intermingled. 
Their dance became a spontaneous public festival in which the 
crowd joined. “/VIon pere eii m’einbrassant fut saisi d’un rresaiile- 
ment que je crois sentir et partager encore. ‘J‘^^'^"J^cqnes,’ me 
disait'il, ‘aime ton pays. Vois-tti ces bons Genevois? Ils soiit tons 
amis, ils .sonc tons frcrcs, la joic ct la Concorde r^gnent an milieu ! 
d’eux. Tu cs Genevois; tu verras un jour d’autres peuples; mais ' 
quand tu voyagerais autant que ton pere, tu nc trouveras jamais 
leurs pareils.’ ” And Rousseau was moved to conclude that the 
only pure joy was public joy, and tliat the true sentiments of 
nature were to be found only among the people.”'^ 

In spire of these moving memories of his childhood, Rousseau 
was conscious of how far the actual Geneva fell short of the ideal 
city, a rational construction of his mind to which an emotional 
attachment and memory added the warmth of the heart. FIc cx- j 
pressed it himself in a passage of his Confessio 7 is, speaking of his 
brief visit to Geneva in 1732: “En passant a Geneve je n’allai voir 
personne, mais je fus pret a me trouver mal sur les pouts. Jamais ; 
je n’ai vu les murs dc cette heureuse ville, jamais je n’y suis entre, ' 
sans sentir nne certaine defaillance de cceur qui venoit d’un exces 
d’attendrissement. En meme temps que la noble image de la liberte 
m’ele volt Tame,, celles de I’cgalite, de rnnion, de la douceur des 
mtEurs, me tonchoient jiisqu’aux iarmes, ct m’inspiroient un vif i 
regret d’avoir perdu tous ces biens. Dans quelle erreur j’etois, mais \ 
qu’elle etoit natiirelle! Je croyais voir tout cela dans ma patrie, I 
parce que je le portois dans mon cceur.” And in a later passage, ; 
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when he spoke of his intention of writing an bistitution politique 
(a forerunner of the Social Contract)^ he knew hov' much the 
picture which he was about to draw surpassed the reality of Ge- 
neva. “Je voyais qiie tout cela se menait a dc grandes veritls, utiles 
an bonheur du genre humain, mais surtout a celui de ma patric, ou 
je n’avais pas trouve, dans le voyage que je venais d’y faire, les 
notions dcs lois et de la liberte assez justes, ni assez nettes a mon 
gre; et j’avais cru cette maniere indirecte de les Icur donner, la 
plus propre a menager I’amour-propre de scs membrcs, ct a me 
faire pardonner d’avoir pu voir la-dessus un peu plus loin qid- 
eux.” 

When he finally published his Social Contract^ the only govern- 
ment wliich burned the book was that of his native town, which 
he had set up as a model. No wonder that Rouleau felt deeply 
irritated. In a letter to Moultou on April 2, 1763, he averred his 
feeling of shame at still bearing the title of citizen of Geneva, a 
city of which he had been so proud, and on May 12 he renounced 
his citizenship.”'^ But his compatriots were not entirely wrong in 
their rejection of the book. For it did not envisage any concrete 
city or land, not even the Republic of Geneva, but an ideal father- 
land based upon the ethical rationalism of the eighteenth century. 
In 1758 Rousseau wrote in the Preface to his Lettre d M. d’Alejn- 
bert, which he signed proudly as a citizen of Geneva: “Justice et 
v^rite, voila les premiers devoirs de Fhomme. I-Iiimanitc, patrie, 
voila ses premieres affections. Toutes les fois que des menagements 
particuliers lui font changer cet ordre, il est coupable.” Seven 
years later Mdicn he had abandoned Geneva he wrote in a letter, 
“S’il est stir la terre un etat ou regne la justice et la liberte, je suis 
citoyen ne de cet ctat-la.” 

Rousseau was right; he was no modern nationalist. He would 
have rejected and abhorred all integral or totalitarian nationalism. 
What he wished to do was to found the state on a new basis, on a 
truly patriotic basis, but one which at the same time would be that 
of rational liberty and justice. His aim did not differ fundamentally 
from that of Flobbes. Like him, Rousseau sought a new founda- 
tion in a time of disintegration. “Civitas est persona una, cuius 
voluntas, ex pactis plurium hominum, pro voiuntate habenda est 
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ipsonim omnium, ut singulorum viribus et facultatibus uti possit ad 
pacem et defensionem communem,” sounded familiar to Rous- 
seau. But Rousseau distrusted the Prince as the repository of the 
general will, even the most enlightened prince who would under- 
stand that his own self-interest demanded a just rule and the wel- 
fare of the people. As he wrote to Mirabeau on July 26, 1767, “On 
prouve que le plus veritable interet du despote est de gouverner 
legalement, cela est reconnu de tous les' terns; mais qui est-ce qui 
se conduit sur ses plus vrais interets? Le sage seul, s’il existe.” 

The community of men if it was to escape despotism needed a 
more certain foundation than the embodiment of the common will 
in one man, It must be a true “corps moral et collectif,” a “moi 
commun,” a collective self of which the individual becomes part, 
spiritually and physically. To be able to live in society, man must 
obey laws, restrain himself, and combat his worst enemies, which 
are his appetite, brutishness, and ignorance. But (and here Rous- 
seau agreed with Milton and Kant) man’s dignity and liberty are 
preserved only if, in this necessary restraint, he finds himself sub- 
jected to laws imposed by himself. Thus what man gains out of the 
social contract is, above all else, moral liberty, which alone makes 
him master of himself: “for the mere promptings of appetite are 
slavery, while obedience to a law which we impose upon our- 
selves is what constitutes liberty.” Xhese free men, naturally, 
will be equal; thus it is not astonishing that Rousseau defined the 
greatest good of all, which should be the end of every system of 
legislation, as reducing itself to two main objects, liberty and 
equality.^® From that foundation Rousseau derived the most im- 
portant conclusion, that the collective self cannot arrive at any 
true and binding decision unless the matter has been submitted to 
a free vote of the whole people.^® And nobody must be excluded 
from this vote. “Pour qu’une volonte soit generale, il n’est pas 
roujours necessaire qu’elle soit iinanime, mais il est nccessaire que 
toutes les voix soient comptees; toute exclusion formelle rompt la 
generalite.” 

Though for Rousseau the state became a collective personality, 
theoretically as vital as the individual, if not even more so, he at 
no time regarded the state as a being vdth its o'wn morality, driven 
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by its own reason to which the individuals would be subordinated. 
Sometimes he spoke as if the individual might disappear in the 
state. In Emile he declared that the best social institutions are those 
“qui savent le mieux denaturer I’homme; liii dter son existence 
absolue pour lui en donner nne relative et transporter le mol dans 
I’unite commune; en sorte que chaque particulier nc se croit plus 
un, mais partie de Tunitc, et ne soit plus sensible que dans le rout. 
. . . L’homme civil n’esr quhine unite fractionnaire qui tient au 
denominateur et dont la valeur est dans son rapport avec Tentier, 
qui est le Corps social.” The Social Contract and E7nile were 
written in the same period of Rousseau’s life; but in the former 
the individual is presented as an integral part of society, in the 
latter he lives entirely outside the state. 

These contradictions in Rousseau can be explained like similar 
ones in Nietzsche: both thought not as scholars in search of scien- 
tide solutions, but as prophets faced by the necessity of dealing 
with problems posited to them through the exigencies of life and 
historical changes, whose stormy march they sensed more deeply 
and far ahead of their contemporaries. Groping for new solutions, 
Rousseau found himself absolutizing sometimes individual liberty, 
and at other times the social integration of individuals in a perfect 
union, This necessarily led to insoluble antinomies and to some 
obscurity of language. But in the midst of many contradictions, 
the individual remained the center of Rousseau’s thought, as of 
Nietzsche’s; and the new form of state which Rousseau envisaged 
had as its aim the increase of the liberty and happiness of indi- 
viduals. “Quelle est la fin de I’association politique? C’est la con- 
servation et la prosperite de ses membres.” Man was not created 
for the state, but the state for man. “L’objet de la vie humaine est 
la felicite de Thomme.” 

But the contradictions which obscured Rousseau’s fundamental 
individualism had their source in conflicting tendencies dominat- 
ing Rousseau’s mind. The readings of his youth had left on his 
impressionable mind the images of Roman and Spartan civic virtues, 
their complete sacrifice of private life and private interests to 
public duty.^'^ The attraction of their intense patriotisna grew for 
him when he later came into intimate contact with the egoistic 
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life of pleasure of the French society of his day, its lack of interest 
in public life, its disregard of responsibility for the welfare of the 
nation. Like many of his enlightened contemporaries, he saw in 
the growth of patriotism a possible cure for many of the ills of 
the century. He had no clear picture of necessary or desirable 
institutional and economic reforms; he regarded a change in moral 
atmosphere as the indispensable prerequisite. Thence his insistence 
upon duties, upon the feeling of responsibility for the community; 
thence his emphasis on virtue which he tliought could not spring 
from reasoning alone, but must have its seat in the deep emotions 
of the heart which determine human behavior and control all those 
appetites which he felt were the greatest enemies of man’s rational 
liberty. 

While Locke and the Encyclopedists had stressed individualism 
and rationalism in their task of liberating man and society from 
the fetters of the past, Rousseau, attempting to build society under 
these new conditions, had to shift the emphasis without abandon- 
ing the foundations. The new society of free and equal individuals 
could exist, as Rousseau knew, only when the disintegrating forces 
of personal voluptuousness and inertia were overcome by a new 
sense of connnunity-mindedness, by the identification of the per- 
son with the commonweal. Yet at the same time (and here Rous- : 
scan was truly the son of the eighteenth century) this community 
must be one in which individual freedom was neither suppressed 1 
nor oppressed, but found its highest realization. In his letter to ^ 
Alirabeaii on July 26, 1767, he acknowledged that he was faced by 
the problem of finding a form of government which put the Law 
above Man, a task as difficult as that of squaring the circle. It 
could be solved only by establisliing what RoiLsseau called in the 
same letter “an austere democracy,” a community based on reason, 
liberty, and good will. Rousseau had replaced the easily discernible 
sovereignty of the prince by the difficult concept of the sover- 
eignty of the people; the sovereign will was now based upon all 
individuals uniting in a compact, and expressing their will in the ; 
volonte generde which, though it was a product of all the indi- | 
vidual wills, could nevertheless be different from the single will, ; 
and yet was compatible with the free will of every member — be- 
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cause it was the expression not of anything accidental or arbitrary, 
but of the reasonable and the good, of that virtuous attitude which 
should animate each member.’®* 

A nation that expressed itself through the general nail, could 
for Rousseau not be a product of nature. German romantic think- 
ers misunderstood him when they transferred his cthicocultiiral 
antithesis (nature and folk traditions against aristocratic and urban 
civilizations) to the field of society and of nationalism. They estab- 
lished a distinction between state and nation: they regarded the 
state as a mechanical and juridical construction, the artificial prod- 
uct of historical accidents, while they believed the nation to be 
the work of nature, and therefore something sacred, eternal, or- 
ganic, carrying a deeper justification than works of men. Nothing 
could be further from Rousseau’s thought; for him the nation and 
the nation-state were nothing “natural” or “organic,” but a prod- 
uct of the will of individuals. While, according to German ro- 
manticists, every man “belonged” by “nature” to a nation, accord- 
ing to Rousseau, men united as a nation by free declaration. So he 
could say in the first draft of the Social Contract^ in proposing his 
essay on how to unite men into a nation, “Je cherche le droit et la 
raison.” 

Rousseau shared with some romanticists a dislike of the growing 
urban and capitalistic civilization, but he did not look longingly 
back to the Middle Ages. Nothing was farther from his mind than 
an idealization of medieval corporations or the feudal order which 
he called “cet inique et absurde gouvernement dans lequel I’espece 
humaine est degradee et ou le nom d’homme est cn deshonneur.” 
What he hated in the Middle Ages was the individual’s lack of 
freedom and the hierarchical order which abolished equality, the 
two very elements which endeared the Middle Ages to the political 
romanticists. His ideals of the past (which, it is true, he saw in 
as unreal a light as the romanticists did the Middle Ages), were 
ancient Sparta and republican Rome, the source of inspiration for 
the individualism of the Renaissance and the equalitarianism of the 
French Revolution. The political communities which Rousseau 
wished to establish ordered their lives on strictly moral principles, 
and he rejected with scorn any difference between private and 
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public ethics; the reason of state, the dynamic self-interest of the 
community as the motivation for activities beyond the strict realm 
of morality, were unacceptable to him. 

Plis ideal vState Avas omnipotent, but it was a democracy based 
upon the active participation of all citizens as legislators who 
would never permanently delegate their fundamental powers, and 
upon their absolute equality; it was an autarchic state, but a static 
state to which all dynamism and certainly all expansionism was 
most abhorrent, an absolutely peaceful state, preferring a frugal 
poverty to heroism and glory as well as to wealth. In his Lettre 
M. d'Alevibert Rousseau protested not only against the introduc- 
tion of frivolous comedies into Geneva, but also against tragedies, 
in spite of their noble pathos and their appeal to virtue. “La 
tragedie nous representera des tyrans et des heros. Qu’en avons- 
noLis a faire? Sommes-nous faits pour en avoir ou les devenir? Elle 
nous donnera une vaine admiration de la puissance et de la gran- 
deur.” Power politics had no place In Rousseau’s mind. Pie ac- 
cepted the internal virtues of republican Rome and of Sparta, 
which assured equality and freedom, but he abhorred their ex- 
pansionist policies. The Roman Empire, and empires in general, 
were repulsive to him. Rousseau rejected not only the desire for 
expansion, but even large states as such, which seemed to him in- 
compatible with the liberty and equality of the citizens, the hap- 
piness and peace-mindedness of the community 

Through tJie moral and sentimental appeal wliich animated his 
work, Rousseau exercised an immense influence; his insistence upon 
liberty and popular government, his hatred of oppression and 
tyranny, his philanthropy or interest in the dommon people — all 
found a well prepared audience in the individualism and humani- 
tarianism of his time; but his fervent emphasis on patrie and 
citoyen, on suffrage and sovereignty, added new ringing notes. 
Though the Social Contract was a purely abstract book, deduced 
from and appealing to that natural light of which Rousseau had 
spoken so critically in his letter to Mirabeau, nevertheless he had 
succeeded in enlisting the “penchants du cceur humaiii” and the 
“jell des passions” in the service of his Utopia. A contemporary of 
the French Revolution has Avell summed up Rousseau’s most im- 
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portant contribution, not only for the preparation of the Revolu- 
tion, but for modern democratic nationalism. “C’est avec la vertu 
publiqiie de Rousseau que TAssemblee nationale, apres plusieurs 
siecles de barbaric et de dclirc, durant lesquels la politique des 
philosophes avait ete meconnue, oubliee, rccrea la politique natu- 
relle qui va fairc le tour du nionde: j*entends la morale reciproque 
et generale, cette morale publique et commune, soit an dedans, 
soit au dehors, entre les societes que les hommes civilises forment 
les unes aupres des autres sur la terre.” The ideal of free com- 
munities founded upon the active participation of equal citizens 
and animated by a spirit of devotion to a common idea dominated 
the century after Rousseau. He taught men that their foremost 
loyalty was due to the “national” communiev, based upon law, 
liberty, and equality, and held together by a feeling of brother- 
hood and mutual devotion. Such a community could be founded 
only on the will of all its members. To educate tl-jcir will, to 
create conditions favorable to its formation and duration, became 
the central task of nation building, 

Rousseau did not prepare the modern nation-state politically 
(this was done by the absolute monarchs, though Rousseau con- 
tributed much to shifting the basis from the king to the nation) 
nor culturally (this was due to Herder, though Herder was in- 
debted to him). But Rousseau provided the modern nation with its 
emotional and moral foundations, he mobilized the mnoxir de la 
patrie and the ^lan de la verm for the state. Only in free states 
where each citizen feels an active responsibility for the common- 
weal, will the state draw strength from the aroused interest of its 
citizens. This accretion of vital vigor will not be a question of 
economic self-interest alone. “On ne peut faire agir les hommes que 
par leur interet, je le sais; mais rinterec pccuniaire est Ic plus 
mauvais de tous, le plus vil, Ic plus propre a la corruption, et incme, 
je le repke avec confiance et le soutiendrai toujours, le moindre et 
le plus faible aux yeux de qui connait bien le cceur humain. II est 
naturellement dans tous les coeurs des grandes passions en reserve; 
quand il n’y reste plus que celle de I’argent, c’est qu’on a enerve, 
etouffe routes les autres, qu’il fallait exciter et developper,” But if 
the great passions of the human hearfare mobilized in the interests 
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of the state — which can be done only through freedom — then “dc 
TcfFcrvcsccnce excitec par cette commune emulation naitra cettc 
ivressc patriotique qui seule salt clever Ics honinics au-dcssus’ d’ciix- 
mcmes, et sans laquelle la Ubertc ii’cst qu’un vain norn cc la legisla- 
tion qu’iine chimerc.” This intoxication with patriotism, the 
love of tlic fatlierland as the lifeblood of the development of 
human personality — this new attitude, unknown to the centuries 
before Rousseau, so well known to those after him, was the 
primary contribution of Geneva’s foremost citizen and exile to 
the growth of modern nationalism. 

He had intended to put this feeling into the service of the 
liberation of man, the awakening of the masses from lethargy to 
active life, from servility to proud autonomy. There is no doubt 
that it lias rendered this service. But Rousseau could not foresee 
that it could lead to a new dark age in which liberty, equality, and 
fraternity would be immolated to a Leviathan infinitely more 
deadly than Hobbes’s cold monster, because its vitality had been 
immeasurably intensified by the offerings of all that love and de- 
votion which Rousseau and his disciples had aroused in men’s 
hearts. Rousseau would have turned away in horror from the latest 
offspring of his thought. For he was deeply convinced that all 
men and all nations obey the same rational law, that legislation 
consists mainly in making this imprescriptible and immutable. law 
evident to every man’s mind. In advising Poland about the reform 
of its national life, he spoke of “la Loi dc la nature, cette Loi sainte, 
imprescriptible, qui parle au cceur de rhomine et a sa raison”; in 
drafting a constitution for the people of Corsica he assured them: 
“Jc ne veux point vous donner des lois artificiellcs et syscematiqiies, 
inveiitees par des homines; mais vous ramcner sous les seulcs lois 
de la nature et de Tordre, qui coinmandent au cceur et ne tyran- 
nisent point les volontes.” 


10 

Like Montesquieu, Rousseau understood the differences which 
the traditions of history and the conditions of climate and en- 
vironment produced amopg' different human groups.’®" Two con- 
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.sritutions w'hich he proposed for Corsica and for Poland (written 
after the Social Contract — in fact, the Considerations on the Gov- 
ernment of Poland w’ere liis last political writing) show a growing 
understanding of the nature of nationalism, perhaps reflecting 
therein the general trend of the time. Conditions differed in the 
two cases: Corsica offered the rare chance of a new beginning, 
Poland was an old state in disintegration, whose suirdval demanded 
a moral and political rebirth. Corsica was virgin soil; its insular 
seclusion and social and economic development made it an ideal 
place from Rousseau’s point of view; he had mentioned Corsica in 
the Social Contract as the only land in Europe still capable of 
legislation in conformity with his ideas. Thus an invitation by 
Matteo Butcafuoco, a Corsican, to draft a fundamental law for tlie 
liberty-loving island with its self-sufficient primitive agrarian com- 
munity attracted Rousseau, and in the fall of 1765 he wrote A 
Project of the Constitution for C&rsica. 

The two projects show an increased emphasis on national char- 
acter and institutions, products of history and education, not gifts 
of nature.’^'* In institutions, festivals, and customs, peoples differ 
from one another. If they cling firmly to these differences they 
can survive the loss of national independence and still maintain 
national individuality. “Donnez une autre pente aux passions des 
Polonais, vous donnerez a leiirs ames une physionomie nationale 
qui les distinguera des autres peuples, que les empSchera dc se 
fondre avee eux.” All true nations, however, must be constituted 
by a voluntary act, by an oath administered with great public 
solemnity — which recalls the jour des co 7 ifSderes of July 14, 1 790, 
when the French nation celebrated its birth. Rousseau drafted the 
text of the oath for the Corsicans: “Au nom de Dicu tout-puissant 
et sur les saints Rvangiles, par un serment sacre et irrevocable, je 
m’uiiis de corps, de biens, de volonte et de toute ma puissance, a 
la nation corse, pour lui appartenir eii toute proprietc, moi et tout 
ce qui depend de moi. Je jure de vivre et mourir pour elle, d’ob- 
server toutes ses lois et d’obeir a ses chefs et magistrals legitimes 
en tout ce qui sera conforme aux lois. Ainsi Dieu me soit en aide en 
cette vie, et fasse misericorde a mon ^e. Vivent a jamais la liberte, 
la justice et la Republique des Corses. Amen.” Let us note the order 
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of emphasivS in the last sentence: liberty and justice precede the 
fatherland. The purpose of Rousseau’s nationalism was liberty and 
justice, not the elevation of the nation above universal human 
values and objective considerations^’'” 

Corsica gave Rousseau an opportunity to propose his favored 
Utopia, a small, completely self-contained agrarian community, 
where all would be equal without any great differences of wealth 
or property. He hated the great metropolitan capitals, which 
seemed to him to destroy the individuality of nations and to level 
the peoples of Em-ope. Already in £7j7ile he had written; “Tomes 
les capitals se resemblent, tons les peuples s’y melent, tomes les 
mceurs s’y coiifondcnt; ce ii’est pas la qu’il faut allcr etudier les 
nations. Paris et Londres ne sont a mes yeux que la meme ville . . . 
C’est dans les provinces reculees, ou il y a moins de mouvement, de 
commerce, ou les etrangers voyagent moins, dont les habitants se 
dcplacent moins, changent moins de fortune ec d’etat, qu’il faut 
allcr etudier le genic ct les mceurs d’unc nation.” To tiie Corsicans 
he expressed himself even more strongly: “Or, si les villes sont 
nuisibles, les capitalcs le sont encore plus; line capitalc est un 
goiiffre on la nation presque entiere va perdre ses mceurs, ses lois, 
son courage et sa lil3erte . . . Dc la capitalc s’cxhalc nnc peste 
continuelle qui mine et detruit enfin la nation.” 

Rousseau wished to maintain Corsica as a rural community, be- 
cause he saw therein the sole guarantee of true freedom. “Le seul 
moycn de maintenir nn etat dans rindepeiidance des autres est 
I'agricnlture. Le commerce produit la richesse; mais [’agriculture 
assure la liberte. On dira qu’il vaudrait mieux avoir I’une et I’autre; 
mais elles sont incompatibles.” Farmers would also make better 
soldiers and be more ready to defend their liberties; universal mili- 
tary service seemed to Rousseau to be the only truly democratic 
foundation for the preservation of liberty; farmers and all citizens 
should share equally in this common task. All should employ the 
same rights, bear the same burdens without aristocracy, privileges, 
or hereditary distinctions/®® As all would serve in the army, all of 
them would be equally eligible as magistrates. 

Rousseau insisted on universal military service as a convinced 
pacifist. It was not enough for the Corsican nation to reject all 
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thought of military glory or expansion; it had also to renounce all 
competition with other states. There should be as little intercourse 
as possible; the self-contained country would preserve its sim- 
plicity and its original habits and remain contented. “La nation ne 
sera point illustre, mais elle sera heureuse. On ne parlcra pas d’elle; 
elle aura peu de consideration au dehors; mais elle aura I’abondance, 
la paix et la liberte dans son sein.””® It fits into this picture that 
Rousseau wished to limit the naturalization of foreigners, to restrict 
political rights to married men, and to derive a large part of the 
state revenues from the direct service of its cirizens as soldiers, 
in great public enterprises and labor camps. While the community 
should be rich and strong, individuals should be poor, inheritance 
legislation taking care of any large fortunes, so that an ecpialization 
of property would result in each generation, everyone having 
some wealth and none too much.“® Thus Corsica seemed to pre- 
sent Rousseau with the chance of establishing the ideal community 
of the Social Contract; but the draft never reached the people for 
whom it was destined; it remained buried among Rousseau’s papers 
until many years after his death. 

Poland was, from Rousseau’s point of view, in a far more dis- 
advantageous position than Corsica. It was a very large country, 
open to aggression from all sides and ruled by an aristocracy which 
enjoyed the most far-reaching privileges. In a characteristic way 
he advised the Poles, first and above all, to reduce the size of their 
country. If their neighbors would oblige the Poles by dismember- 
ing Poland, it would be a misfortune for the portions annexed, but 
it would be a blessing for the rest of the nation, because it would 
facilitate the necessary reforms. Even then Poland might be too 
large, and it would have to transform itself into a federation and 
dissolve its unity into a number of small independent communities 
allied for common defense. Rousseau saw in the federation of 
small states a solution which would permit the combination of 
internal happiness and liberty with external order and security 

Rousseau saw the welfare of the state as founded upon the 
patriotism of its citizens, which had to be firmly implanted in their 
hearts by childhood education and the institutions and habits of 
manhood. “C’est I’education qui doit donner aux ames la forme 
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nntionalc, ct dirigcr tellement Icurs opinions ct Icurs gouts, qu’elles 
soicnt parrioccs par inclination, par passion, par necessite. Un en- 
fant, en ouvraiit ies ycux, doit voir la patric, ec jusqii’a la more ne 
doit plus voir qu’ellc. Tout vrai rcpiiblicain suca avee Ic lait de sa 
mere I’aniour de sa patrie: e’est-a-dire, dcs lois et dc la libertc.” For 
Rousseau thought that only a republic could be a fatherland, only 
a community based on laws and liberties could be a nation. Liberty, 
])c knew, could be assured only by virtue, and virtue only by edu- 
cation. The program which he drafted for Poland put into the 
center of all educational efforts an intimate knowledge and love 
of all aspects of the fatlierlaiid. The child learning to read should 
read about his country; at ten he should know all its products; at 
twelve, all its provinces, roads, and cities; at fifteen, its whole 
history; at sixteen, all its laws, so that no beautiful act nor famous 
man should exist in Poland’s whole past tliat would not be alive in 
the child’s heart. 

Such an education demanded a complete break with traditional 
methods. At a time when practically ail education was in the 
Iiands of the Church or of foreign tutors, Rousseau proposed to 
exclude all foreigners and all Catiiolic priests from the teaching 
profession. He suggested a national and secular education for all, 
without distinction of rank or wealth, by teachers who must be 
Polish, married, distinguished by integrity, enlightened intelligence, 
and common sense. Physical education must occupy a very im- 
portant place in the curriculum, to form robust and sane tempera- 
ments and to strengthen moral cliaracter. But formal education 
would not be sufficient; Rousseau grasped the importance of play- 
grounds and games, “des institutions oiseuses aux yeux des hom- 
ines supcrhciels, niais qiii forment des habitudes cheries et des 
attachements invincibles.” The educational process should not 
cease with the end of childhood; adults should be kept attached 
to the fatherland by public games, festivals, and spectacles, which 
would recall to them the history of their ancestors and heighten 
their physical ability along with their pride and self-esteem. Thus 
they would grow ever more attached “a cette patrie dont on ne 
ccssait de les occuper.” All these games and festivals should have 
their peculiar national character. “II faur qu’on s’amuse en Polognc 
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plus que dans les aiitres pays, inais non pas dc la menie nianierc. 
II faiit, en un mot, renverser un execrable proverbc, et faire dire 
a tout Polonais au fond de son occur: Ubi patr'm^ ibi ‘And 

Rousseau admonished the Poles not to neglect the importance of 
imposing and magnificent public displays, so that the liearts of the 
people would perceive through their eyes the majesty of the nation 
and of those who represented it/^* 

Of the suggestions which Rousseau made in the Consideriftions 
siir le gouvernevwm de Fologiie in the field of political organiza- 
tion, two merit special mention: he opposed the election of foreign- 
ers as kings, because they would introduce foreign customs; he 
demanded universal military service in a national militia which 
would cost little, would always be ready, and would fight well, 
because men would fight for their own. The officers should be 
appointed exclusively accordirtg to merit and experience, so that 
all citizens would come to regard military service not only as their 
duty but as an honor. “Toute la Pologne deviendra guerriere, 
autant pour la defense de sa liberte centre les entrepriscs dii prince 
que centre celles de ses voisins.” The army had a task even more 
important than defense of the fatherland against foreign aggressors; 
its first duty was eternal vigilance over the internal liberties of the 
people, the guardianship of its rights.^'^® Rousseau, like all liberal 
nationalists from the French Revolution to 1848, was deeply con- 
vinced that a free people would never attack another people.^" 
Rousseau envisioned a world federation of small independent 
and peaceful states and the extension of the rule of law from the 
national city-state to the city of man. Fie was deeply impressed 
by the Pro jet de Paix Perpetuelle (1713) of the Abbe de Saint- 
Pierre and published in 1761 a condensation of this unwieldy and 
diffuse work. It was a plea for a rational world order in which 
international wars would be outlawed in the same way as civil 
wars had been outlawed within the nation.^'^^' The proposals by 
Saint-Pierre and Rousseau included as instruments of the federa- 
tion a judicial tribunal which would establish laws and regulations 
binding on all members of the confederation, and an armed execu- 
tive force to act jointly against any state which refused to bow to 
the decisions of the confederation or which would start prepara- 
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tions for wjir or attack one of the members of the confederation. 
The confederation did not need to be all-inclusive, but it must be 
so strong that no power would dare attack it or refuse coopera- 
tion, and it must be firm and, perpetual to make it impossible for 
its members to resign whenever they believed that their particular 
interest was opposed to the general interest.^’'® 

In his Jugement stir la Paix Perpettielle, written in 1756, simul- 
taneously with his condensation of the Projet, but not published 
until 1782, Rousseau asked why the public did not accept the 
project, if it were feasible. “II ne voit pas qu’il n’y a rien d’impos- 
sible dans cc projet, sinon qu’il soit adopte par eux.” The plans 
of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre and of Rousseau were taken up by 
Kant in his Ztitn enxigen Frieden (1795). But while the Abbe at 
the beginning of the century had put his hope in government and 
princes, Kant at the end of the century regarded free republican 
constitutions as the only possible basis for the organization of a 
lasting peace; while Saint-Pierre was full of the rational optimism 
of the early Enlightenment, Kant founded his project upon a deep 
insight into the nature of man and of ethics. His little book, a 
mature fruit on the mighty tree of eighteentii century Enlighten- 
ment and rationalism, in whose shade the twentieth century will 
have to build the city of man if it is not to be engulfed by the 
widening desert of death, would have been unthinkable without 
Rousseau."® 

I Though Rousseau understood the necessity of extending the 
Law from the city-state to the world-city, he was too much ob- 
sessed by the urgency of combating man’s egoism by patriotic 
devotion to shift the center of his attention from the nation — which 
was then in statu tiascendi — to a unification of the world for which 
the technical and organizational conditions were yet nonexistent. 
This attitude was strongly expressed in the famous chapter on 
civic religion at the end of the Social Contract. Rousseau was a 
firm believer in the rationalist secular state; but he wished to 
endow national feeling, the tie which bound individuals together 
into a community, with an almost religious intensity and fervor.^'^'^ 
Plis real religion was patriotism; he was ready to admit all tradi- 
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tional religions/'’^ provided they were not intolerant and did not 
undermine the authority of the state. 

The religion to which he felt most attracted was a rational Chris- 
tianity similar to that of Tolstoy, a religion without temples or 
altars, devoted to the cult of the supreme Being and to the eternal 
duties of ethics. But what captivated the internationalist and an- 
archist Tolstoy in the pure theism of the Gospels, in the “eternal 
religion of mankind,” repelled Rousseau, who wished to build the 
nation-state upon a strong and indestructible base. Christianity 
seemed to him to favor a universal society, not particular com- 
munities; the true Christian was essentially a cosmopolitan, not a 
patriot. Against established Christianity, Rousseau raised another 
objection: that it preached submission and favored despotism, that 
a Christian republic was something untliinlcable.^^® Plis love of 
liberty rendered him cautious even against any national religion 
which would become evil and rejectable “quaiid, devenant ex- 
clusive et tyrannique, elle rend iin peuple sanguinaire ct intolerant, 
en sorte qu’il ne respire que meurtre et massacre, ct croir fairc unc 
action sainte en tuant quiconque n’admet pas ses dieux.”^"^ Thus, 
though nationalism with Rousseau was almost religious feeling of 
an entirely new intensity and of an all-pervading intimate nature, 
it was fundamentally opposed to any intolerance or hostility to 
other nations. Its basic aim was to render life more moral, more 
peaceful and happy for all men, to establish firmly and protect the 
dignity and liberty of every individual, and ultimately to replace 
the state of nature, in which men are subject to passions and appe- 
tites, by the rational order of Law. 




CHAPTER VI 


Towards a New World 
The Promise of Free People 



Thus grew tile power of Athens; and it is proved not by one but 
by many instances how equality is a good thing; seeing that while 
they were under despotic rulers the Athenians were no better in 
war than any of their neighbors, yet once they got quit of despots 
they were far and away the first of all. This, then, shows tliat 
while they were oppressed they willed to be cravens, as men work- 
ing for a master, but when they were freed each one was zealous 
to achieve for himself. 

Herodotus, V, 78 (Loeb Classical Library, vol. Ill, p. 87.) 


Les lois eternelles dc la nature et de I’ordre existent: dies ticn- 
nent lieu de lois positives au sage; elles sont ecrites au fond du 
cccur par la conscience et la raison. 

(J.-J. Rousseau, Emile, V.) 



I 


In the second half of the eighteenth century individuals were 
no longer satisfied to leave the direction of public affairs in the 
hands of established authorities. Shortly after the middle of the 
century an official French docmncnt stated clearly the chief con- 
cern of the time: “Patriotic ideas spring up today in everybody’s 
mind; each citizen desires to be called to contribute to the com- 
monweal.” ^ Individual rights had not only to be gained, but to be 
protected, and that could be done only in relation to the welfare 
of the whole community, which thus became a major concern of 
the individual, while the community itself, the sum of the indi- 
viduals who composed it, depended for its character and fortunes 
upon the individual and his quality. A corrupt people would be 
unable to establish and maintain a free commonwealth: its moral 
forces had to be awakened; individual egotism had to be overcome 
so that all might cooperate for the commonweal. This new inti- 
mate connection between national welfare and the life of the 
individual became a great and4)eneficial force of intellectual awak- 
ening and moral fervor in a spiritual climate in which its possible 
excesses were strictly controlled by a rational conception of men’s 
freedom and a universal conception of their equality. 

The era of Enlightenment which spread with French influence ^ 
witnessed the height of cosmopolitanism and the beginnings of 
nationalism; the exaltation of the individual and a new sense of 
national unity; an enthusiastic faith in the future and an awakening 
of interest in the past of the peoples, their customs and folkways; 
an unquestioning acceptance of reason as the guiding principle of 
man and world and an appeal to the forces of the heart. Perhaps 
this ambivalence explains the hold which the new attitude gained 
in such an astonishingly short time, transforming life over vast 
areas so fundamentally that the end of the century marked a 
sharper dividing line between two stages of human development 
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than any other short span in history. Its strength was founded on 
its universal message to establish a new order assuring liberty and 
justice for all and bringing forth hidden wcllsprings of a higher 
morality to build the city of man in the whole world. True, in the 
cross currents of historical realization these generous impulses were 
soon inextricably intertwined with old and recent vested interests, 
traditional and untried emotions, desires and appetites aroused by 
unprecedented opportunities, fears, and anxieties, born of the in- 
security of changing times and unknown destinies. The eighteenth 
century envisaged a benevolent fellowship among nations in which 
“international law is naturally founded on the principle that the 
different nations should do the most good to one another in time of 
peace and the least possible evil in time of war, without detriment 
to their true interests.”® The new nationalism and the emancipa- 
tion of the masses, first the product and immediately also the source 
of a growing desire for liberty, carried with them the danger of 
a possible perversion of liberty. But in the second half of the 
eighteenth century these dangers seemed far away; the people 
were animated by an exliilarating feeling that new foundations of 
individual and social life were being laid. Old authorities and tra- 
ditions were breaking down, men were called back to the renovat- 
ing sources of nature, to a new fellowship. The longing for the 
birth of a free people, born in a revolution against the old and un- 
natural order, was felt throughout Europe. Under Rousseau’s in- 
fluence a young Swiss poet, Salomon Gessner (1730-1788), in- 
terrupted the Arcadian sweetness of his widely read idylls with 
vehement accusations against the luxury and corruption of the 
wealthy classes and of urban civilization. A new youth protested 
against the “artificial” barriers of caste and class, and longed for 
the kindness, simplicity, and equality of primitive societies. A poor 
shepherd lying in the grass surrounded by his flocks seemed infi- 
nitely nearer to the source of all happiness than a prince in his 
palace. “Those who call the simplicity of innocence ‘boorishness’ 
and the paucity of desires ‘despicable poverty’ are fools who in 
their cities enmesh themselves in webs of happiness which every 
wind blows to pieces.” * 

While poets and lovers of the countryside thus roused the desire 
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for new foundations of life and society, others set out in a more 
sober and practical way to discuss the different problems con- 
nected with this reordering of society. In the years when Gessner’s 
idylls were moving ail hearts, a younger contemporary, the theo- 
logian Christoph Heinrich Muller (1740-1807), organized in 
Zurich in 1762 a group of young men who were to meet weekly 
to learn about patriotic and political virtues, to be inspired to work 
and live for the commonweal on the foundations of what was then 
called the “true philosophical politics.” In the language of the time, 
the task of the circle was defined as an effort to understand the 
advantages, the mistakes and improvements of the different forms 
of government, to acquire a better knowledge of the fatherland’s 
history and, on the strength of this knowledge, to implant, in- 
vigorate, and spread noble patriotic and philanthropic sentiments 
in ail minds. Both these attitudes — the one poetic, emotional, pa- 
thetic, full of the fire and impetuosity of youth, the other rational, 
balanced, and filled with the sense of a new civic responsibility — 
were borne by the same ethos of a renovation of life. Switzerland, 
with its long tradition of popular sovereignty and peasant democ- 
racy, with its spectacle of great and moving nature, appeared to be 
a fertile soil for the new tendencies; but its cities were aristocratic 
oligarchies, and the great trade routes and the armed conflicts of 
Europe had drawn that land in the heart of Europe into the whirl- 
pool of commerce and diplomacy. More propitious seemed a soil 
where men lived near the healing forces of nature, where condi- 
tions were relatively simple, and where few of the vested interests 
and refinements of civilization hindered the growth of the spon- 
taneous goodness of man. Such conditions seemed to exist in the 
English colonies in North America, more than in any European 
country. 

The very slight knowledge of actual conditions of life in 
America contributed to their idealization; the Americans of whom 
Europeans then dreamed were legendary figures rather than real 
human beings. For that very reason they could become the em- 
bodiment of the European ideals. Abb6 Raynal concluded his 
widely read Histoire pbilosophiqtie et politique des etablissements 
et du coimnercQ des Eiiropeens dans les deux Indes (1770) with 
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a glowing picture of an America destined to bring about a new 
era of humanity, and contrasted it with the moral decadence of 
Europe. Already Voltaire had drawn the attention of his con- 
temporaries to the Quakers, whom he interpreted as adherents of 
a rational “philosophical” philanthropy and universal benevolence. 
The Quakers, Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia — whence Benjamin 
Franklin was soon to come to France to offer convincing proof of 
New World wisdom — ^formed for Raynal the heart of America. 
There, in the vast spaces bordering on wilderness, religious men 
seemed to live without an established church, mystic rituals, or 
an exploiting priesthood, and there Christianity appeared to have 
regained the austerity and incorruptibility of its youth. Guided, 
as Raynal thought, by the light of philosophy, the philosophy of 
the century, men seemed to have established there a society with- 
out kings or nobles; though these men had come originally from 
the old countries of Europe they had been able to outgrow the 
irrational superstitions and the inequalitarian class divisions of the 
past. It seemed almost as if the air of America would change men 
because it was filled with liberty.'^ 

Raynal’s book lacked any exact or first-hand knowledge of the 
subject, nor did he attempt any serious documentation. Instead 
of that he offered a general philosophic view and a moralizing en- 
thusiasm, the two very qualities which made his rather lengthy 
treatise immensely popular. His intention was not to spread knowl- 
edge but to arouse noble and lofty emotions. The fact that his views 
were in no way original and represented the generally accepted 
convictions of the decade made the book run quickly into several 
editions. Though Voltaire characterized it as “du rechauffe avec de 
la declamation,” the publishers of a new edition in 1775 could say: 
“II esc pen de litterateurs, peu de particuliers meme, qui n’aienc lu 
cet ouvrage avec avidite: il en est peu qui n’aient admire les senti- 
ments d’humanite, de patriotisme & de philosophic qui y sont par- 
tout repandus.” ® In that book Europeans learned that the surprising 
prosperity of Pennsylvania was based upon liberty and tolerance, 
which had attracted to that colony people of all nationalities and 
religions, who lived there in peace and harmony.^ In all the English 
colonies of North America the inhabitants lived a simple and happy 
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life. “Les femmes sont encore ce qu’elles doivent etre, douces, 
modestes, compatissantes S: secourables; elles ont ces vertus qui 
perpetuent I’empire de leurs charmes. . . . On mene dans les colo- 
nies cecce vie champecre qui fut la premiere destination de I’liomme, 
la plus convenable a la saiite, a la fecondite.” ® 

In the then much discussed question as to whether the colonies 
should separate themselves from their mother country, Rayiial 
advised against separation. Great Britain had served them always, 
he said, as a protection and an outpost against possibly hostile 
European powers. He reminded them that they owed their liber- 
ties to the qualities of the English political tradition. “They owe 
the peace and the prosperity which they enjoy to the influence of 
its [England’s] excellent constitution. A.s Jong as these colonics 
live under such a sensible and mild regime, they will continue to 
make progress in proportion to the immensity of a future which 
will extend, through their industry, to the farthermost deserts.” 
But at the same time lie enjoined the colonists to preserve their 
libertie.s jealously and incessantly. “That vigilance will be the 
surest guardian of the union which must bind the motherland and 
its colonies together.” Raynal’s conviction that Europe was doomed 
on account of royal absolutism and the corruption of its habits of 
life, and that in the New World freedom and virtue were reigning, 
led him to envisage a glorious future for the colonies. “A mesure 
que nos peuples s’aftoiblissent & succombenc tons les uns sous les 
autres, la population & ragriculture vont croitre en Amerique; les 
arts y naitront rapidement, transportes par nos soins; ce pays, sorti 
du neant, brule de figurer a son tour sur la face du globe, & dans 
riiistoire du moiide.” ° 

Like most of his contemporaries, Raynal believed that France 
could become the greatest nation, favored as she was by the mild- 
ness of her climate and the fertility of her soil, if Frenchmen lived 
under the rule of reason and liberty. France had accomplished 
great deeds even under absolutism; how much more would she 
have accomplished if she had known patriotism, which, in spite 
of their bad climate, had revitalized the English to such a degree! 
“The English language has also produced its poets and prose 
writers who have endowed it with a character of energy and 
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audacity bound to immortalize it. May it be learned by all the 
peoples who aspire not to be slaves. They will dare to think, to 
act, and to govern themselves. English is not the language of words, 
but tliat of ideas, and the English have had none but strong ones. 
They were the first to say the majesty of the people, and these 
U'Ords alone consecrate a language.” To be saved, a nation needs 
laws, which presuppose freedom of expression, and virtuous habits 
of life which depend upon the form of governniient, whether it is 
exercised in the interest of one man or one group, or whether it 
aims at the commonweal and the interests of all. Thus Raynal 
recognized clearly three foundations on which a free people could 
build; the English tradition of liberty; rational laws; and habits of 
life conducive to the active participation of all in the commonweal.’^ 
Where else could these conditions be fulfilled at that time outside 
the English colonies of North America? Their growth to nation- 
hood in the American Revolution set therefore an example to the 
European continent and especially its leading people, the French. 

2 

Many influences combined to determine the character of the 
new nationalism arising in the English colonies of North America. 
Some were inherent in the situation: the English tradition of consti- 
tutional liberties and common law, ^ expressed in the colonial 
charters, and the young and experimental character of the settle- 
ments so remote from European society and its time-honored 
distinctions. In the wide and open spaces of the yet unexplored 
continent, common dangers and tasks facilitated the rise of indi- 
vidualism and equality at the same time. The situation was favor- 
able for experiments in democracy like the short-lived attempt in 
Virginia in i6i8, where Sir Edwin Sandys abolished forced labor, 
worked out a program of public education, and introduced a 
legislative body elected on general suffrage. The Mayflower 
Compact of 1620 covenanted all male members into a civil body 
politic and thus extended the sectarian feeling of religious com- 
munity to the political field. The spirit of the Puritan Revolution 
remained stronger in New England than in the mother country; 
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the Restoration had much less influence. Though the Puticans in 
the colonies frequently showed a strongly antidemocratic char- 
acter and replaced the status of birth by the new status of wealth 
and education, nevertheless the colonial situation was favorable 
to social experiment, and class distinctions based upon acquired 
character were infinitely more flexible than those of inheritance. 
New waves of immigrants, coming mostly from the lower classes 
and bringing various religious affiliations with them, prevented the 
rigid stabilization of class or religious domination for any pro- 
tracted period. Those Puritans who returned from the colonies to 
England in the middle of the seventeenth century, '“carrying back 
a resolute optimism in their blueprints of social betterment, turned 
all their energies to the support of the left-wing adherents of the 
Parliamentary cause.” One of them, Hugh Peters, attacked the 
static social order which he found in England, in a sermon preached 
to Parliament and the Assembly of Divines on April 2, 1645; 
have lived in a Countrey, where seven years I never saw beggar, 
nor heard an oath, nor looked upon a drunkard; why should there 
be beggars in your Israel where there is so much work to do?” 

Like the Puritans in England, those in the colonies felt them- 
selves to be the new Israel.*® Their perilous migration to a new and 
fertile country, in which they soon were to prosper both in num- 
bers and wealth, increased their self-identification with the old 
Hebrews and kept it more strongly alive. In his History of Flyui- 
outh Flantation William Bradford applied the words of Psalm 126 
to the new settlers and then went on: “Doe you not now see the 
fruits of your labours, O all yee servants of the. lord? that have 
suffered for his truth, and have been faithful witneses of the same, 
and yet little handfull amongst the rest, the least amongst the thou- 
sands of Israeli? You have not only had a seede time, but many of 
you have scene the joyefiill Plarvest; should you not then re- 
joyse . . . ?”** Cotton Mather compared Bradford with Moses, 
and called John Winthrop “our New-English Nehemiah, manag- 
ing the public affairs of our American Jerusalem.” No wonder 
the feeling of being the Chosen People became more widely ac- 
cepted in New England than it had ever been in the mother coun- 
try. With it went a great emphasis upon Hebrew.*® The Old Testa- 
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ment attitude towards Idngship became a powerful clement in 
promoting republican sentiment. The widely read Algernon Sidney 
quoted Philo as imputing the institution of kingly government in 
Israel to the fury of the sinful people.” 

Biblical interpretation could of course support very opposite 
conclusions, and the leaders of the Bay State theocracy, including 
Winthrop and John Cotton, were able to appeal to the Scriptures 
in defense of a spiritual aristocracy against a “meere Democratic.” 
But the interpretation of the Scriptures in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and by many in the Puritan Revolution in England, became 
the foundation on which modern democracy was built. The two 
schools in early New England — one represented by men like Cot- 
ton, the other by men like Hooker and Williams — corresponded to 
the two currents in Old Testament development, the institutional 
theocracy and the prophetic religion. Both regarded the New 
England settlements as “holy experiments in government,” and as a 
new beginning with immense potentialities for the improvement of 
the race, the mo.st perfect fruit of English development. The 
Chosen People idea was there at the beginning of the English 
colonies in America: it was secularized and democratized under 
the impact of the natural rights concept of eighteenth century En- 
lightenment, it was broadened by the growth in space and wealth 
and numbers, by the visible blessings of Providence, and it became 
one of the elements out of which an American national conscious- 
ness arose at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As Jonathan , 
Edwards put it, Providence intended America to be the “glorious 
renovator of the world.” ” 

John Wise of Ipswich, iVIassachusetts, in his Vindication of the 
Government of New England Churches (1717), followed the line 
of the Puritan Revolution and Locke, of the Scriptures and the 
light of nature, and contended that “nature, having set all men upon 
a level and made them equals, no servitude or subjection can be 
conceived without inequality; and this cannot be made without 
usurpation or force in others.” Wise maintained that “the original 
of civil power is the people,” and that “a civil state is a compound 
moral person, whose will (united by those covenants before passed) 
is the will of all, to the end it may use and apply the strength and 
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riches of private persons towards maintaining the common peace, 
security, and well-being of all, which may be conceived as though 
the v’hole state was now become but one man; in which the afore- 
said covenants may be supposed, under God’s providence, to be the 
divine fiat pronounced by God, ‘Let us make man.’ ” “ The fiat of 
which the New England pastor spoke created nor man, but the 
new reign which he defined when he said, “The end of all good 
government is to cultivate humanity, and promote the happiness of 
all, and the good of every man in all his rights, his life, liberty, 
estate, honor, etc., without injury or abuse done to any.”"' 

The ways of history are so intricate and the motivations of 
liuman actions so complex that it is always hazardous to attempt to 
represent events covering a number of years, a multiplicity of 
persons, and distant localities, as the expression of one intellectual 
or social movement; yet the liistorical process which culminated in 
the ascent of Thomas Jefferson to the presidency can be regarded 
as the outstanding example not only of the birth of a new way of 
life but of nationalism as a new way of life. The i-Vmcrican Revolu- 
tion represents the link between the seventeenth century, in which 
modern England became conscious of itself, and the awakening of 
modern Europe at the end of the eighteenth century. It may seem 
strange that the march of history should have had to cross the At- 
lantic Ocean, but only in the North American colonies could a 
struggle for civic liberty lead also to the foundation of a new na- 
tion. Here, in the popular rising against a “tyrannical” government, 
the fruits were more than the securing of a freer constitution. They 
included the growth of a nation, born in liberty by the will of the 
people, not from the roots of common descent, a geographic en- 
tity, or the ambitions of king or dynasty. With the American na- 
tion, for the first time, a nation was born, not in the dim past of 
history, but before the eyes of the whole world. 

Nobody could have foreseen the rise of a nation in the North 
American colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
colonies were completely separated from one another. “Each settle- 
ment was a little world by itself, physically isolated, and communi- 
cating with its neighbors by river and sea routes. ... It was little 
wonder that colonies long remained as much divided in their inter- 
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ests and affections as Christian and Tni'k.” Andrew Burnaby, an 
Englishman who traveled in the thirteen colonies during the French 
and Indian War, wrote: “Fire and water arc not more heterogene- 
ous than the different colonies in North America. Nothing can ex- 
ceed tiie jealousy and emulation which they possess in regard to 
each ocher.” ^ The change in the .status of the colonies was not 
foreshadowed by any state of oppression or of misery, by any feel- 
ing of bitter disloyalty or despair. On tlic contrary, the colonists 
were tiie least oppressed of all peoples then on earth, politically, 
economically and nationally. Motherland and colonies were bound 
together by tlie growth of commerce and commercial capitalism, 
which gave them tlie feeling of a common interest and a common 
future. Politically the colonists were infinitely freer than any 
people on the European continent; they were even freer than 
Englishmen in Great Britain. The favorable conditions of frontier 
life had brouglit Milton’s and Locke’s teachings and English consti- 
tutional liberties to faster and fuller fruition in the colonies than in 
the mother country, where after 1660 the prerogatives of court, 
aristocracy, and church had been reestablished. 

The Puritan Revolution had been a middle-class revolution, but 
the Restoration had retransformed England into an aristocratic 
society, though with changed political foundations. In the colonies 
the middle classes, their virtues and ideas, became the pattern of 
society, and the Puritan Revolution lived on in the sermons of 
many New England clergymen. The American colonies revolted, 
not because they were oppressed, but because they were free and 
their freedom carried the promise of still greater freedom, one un- 
realizable in the more .settled and static conditions of old society 
but beckoning as a possibility in the new continent. Mother 
country and colonies grew from the same roots: the iVIagna Charta 
and common law, parliamentary institutions and local self-govern- 
ment, the Puritan and the Glorious revolutions, Milton and Locke. 
Though the development in the colonics soon surpassed that of the 
mother country — ^firstin the actual conditions of life, later in theo- 
retical formulations — the colonies could and did revolt only be- 
cause they were English. Their demands found as warm defenders 
in Great Britain as at home, not only among “radicals” but among 
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the highest dignitaries of the Crown and the Law, like Charles 
Pratt, Earl of Camden, who called the British Constitution one 
“whose foundation and centre is liberty, which sends liberty to 
every subject” within “its ample circumference.”'* Opposition to 
the American Revolution was voiced not only in England but by 
many colonists in North America, Thus the ranks w^ere split on 
both sides of the Atlantic: a civil war comparable to that of the 
seventeenth century broke out. This time, however, its result was 
not the awakening of a nation to self-consciousness, but the birch 
of a new nation. 

That Avas made possible not only by geographic circumstances, 
but by the new emphasis on the interpretation of liberty as a ra- 
tional and universal attribute. This element had in no Avay been 
lacking in the seventeenth century English Revolution, in which 
many appealed to reason as against tradition.'* In the American 
Revolution, especially at the beginning, there was much insistence 
upon the riglus of the colonists as Englishmen under the British 
constitution; but at the same time and in a growing measure the 
emphasis shifted to the natural rights of men. The destiny of the 
colonies was seen not as an English destiny but as a human destiny. 
“I always consider the settlement of America with reverence and 
wonder,” vTote John Adams in 1765, *‘as the opening of a grand 
scene and design in Providence for the illumination of the ignorant, 
and the emancipation of the slavish part of mankind all over the 
earth.” The religious universalism of Protestant indcpendentisni 
Avas not abandoned; it Avas secularized in the light of eighteenth 
century rationalism.** The cosmopolitanism of the age Avith its re- 
jection of any historical patriotism w'as clearly Amiced by Tltomas 
Jefferson Avhen he said, “Our ancestors, before they emigrated to 
America, Averc the free inhabitants of the British dominions in 
Europe, and possessed the right Avhich nature has given all men, of 
departing from the country in which chance, not choice, has 
placed them, of going in quest of new habitations, and of there 
establishing neAv societies, under such laws and regulations as to 
them shall seem most likely to promote public happiness.” This 
cosmopolitan sentiment Avas reaffirmed by Benjamin Franklin Avhen 
he expressed his conviction and hope shortly before his death that “a 
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lover of liberty may find a country in any part of Christendom.” 

Though the American Revolution, a branch on the tree of the 
English Revolution, and the American nation, a branch of the 
British nation, grew and developed transplanted on a new soil, the 
“philosophy” of the Revolution and the nascent nation was not 
supplied by one of the long established colonists: the rallying cry 
was offered to Americans by an Englishman who had landed only 
a few months ago.^ Thomas Paine’s Common Sense was written by 
a citizen of the world who saw in the American Revolution an event 
without any roots in the past, and who turned what had been a con- 
stitutional controversy between British Tories and British Whigs 
into a struggle for the birth of a new freedom and a new nation on 
universal principles. It was tl\c “religion of humanity,” not that of 
an English or a yet nonexistent American nationalism, nor that of 
Puritan Protestantism, which vibrated in every page of his clarion 
call to independence and helped the American Whigs to gain a 
new consciouvsness of their actions and aims. When Paine violently 
opposed all reverence for the historical English liberties in the name 
of the natural rights of all men, he voiced only thoughts pro- 
pounded by most English liberals of the time, especially the two 
Nonconformist clergymen, Richard Price and Joseph Priestley; 
but he went beyond them in his “nationalistic” appeal to American 
vanity. “He carried their imagination forward to that time when 
the new continent would be the glory of the earth. The Old 
World was overrun Murh oppression; America must prepare an 
asylum for mankind. The ‘sun never shone on a cause of greater 
worth’; all posterity to the end of time was virtually involved.” 

So the American Revolution became not a new link in the chain 
of English liberty, not the assertion of England’s fundamental 
rights which were so forcefully expressed in the statute: “The laws 
of England are the birthright of the people thereof; and all the 
kings and queens who shall ascend the throne of this realm, ought 
to administer the government of the same, according to the said 
laws; and all their officers and ministers ought to serve them re- 
spectively according to the same.” It became the venture of a 
nascent nation which undertook to build its life on the new founda- 
tion of the human rights of the eighteenth century. Thomas Paine’s 
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pamplilet was followed a few monrhs later by the Declaration of 
Independence. In it eighteenth century political theory found its 
first application in the world of reality. That the colonists, dis- 
united and badly armed, were able to carry through their inten- 
tions against the most powerful empire of the time, that the author 
of the Declaration of Independence could become President of the 
United States twenty-six years later and consummate the task 
started in 1776 — the very success of the American Revolution made 
it appear as a “kind of providential confirmation of ideas long ac- 
cepted but hitherto demonstrated only in books.” *■ 

For by the end of the Revolution the American colonies had 
emancipated themselves from the past so completely that they did 
not regard common descent or a common root as the foundation 
of their community. In 1784 Benjamin Franklin stressed in his “In- 
formation to Those Who Would Remove to America” the fact 
that birth “in Europe has indeed its value; but it is a commodity 
that cannot be carried to a worse market than that of America, 
where people do not inquire concerning a stranger, What is he? 
but What can he do?” Like Raynal and contemporary Europeans, 
Franklin praised America for being founded not upon one creed 
but upon the cohabitation of different religions. “The Divine Being 
seems to have manifested his approbation of the mutual forbearance 
and kindness with which the different sects treat each other, by 
the remarkable prosperity with which He has been pleased to favor 
the whole country.” The diversity and tolerance in religion, un- 
heard of at that period, was matched by the diversity and tolerance 
of the racial strains mingling in the colonies. As far back as 1782, 
a keen observer pointed out the emergence of a “new man” in the 
United States and stressed the astonishing variety of racial elements 
mingling in the melting pot: “What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either an European, or the descendant of an European; 
hence that strange mixture of blood, which you will find in no 
other country. I could point out to you a man, whose grandfather 
was an Englishman, whose wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
French woman, and whose present four sons have now four wives 
of different nations. He is an American, who, leaving behind him 
all his ancient prejudices, and manners, receives new ones from the 
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new mode of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, 
and the new rank he holds. He becomes an iVmerican by being re- 
ceived in the broad lap of our great Alvia Mater. Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of men, whose labours and 
posterity will one day cause great changes in the world.” 

The American Revolution accelerated this process of the birth 
of a new man, a new people. Its main aspect was neither political 
nor economic; it was an intellectual and moral transformation. In 
introducing his new Schoolbook of an American language Noah 
Webster v'rotc in 1783: “The present period is an era of wonder — 
Greater changes have been wrought in the minds of men in the 
short compass of eight years past than are commonly effected in a 
ccntui')".” Thirty-five years later John Adams wrote in retrospect, 
in an evaluation of die meaning of the events, that “this radical 
change in the principles, opinions, sentiments, and affections of 
the people, was the real American Revolution.” Here a nation 
emerged, founded on general and rational principles, which was not 
looking CO the past but was constituted by a consciousness of a 
common present and future. “The Gothic idea that we are to look 
backwards instead of forwards for tlic improvement of the human 
mind, and to recur to the annals of onr ancestors for what is most 
perfect in government, in religion and in learning, is worthy of 
those bigots in religion and government, by whom it has been rec- 
ommended, and whose purposes it would answer. But it is not an 
idea which this country will endure,” wrote Thomas Jefferson.®" 
And in an even more succinct form he summed up this point of 
view when he wrote, “I like the dreams of the future better than 
the history of the past.” 


3 

The rising stream of American nationalism, which was yet barely 
discernible in American life in the 1760’s, was fed from two 
sources; the English national consciousness which had developed 
in the seventeenth century and, transplanted to the New World, 
had found there a propitious soil for its growth; and the natural 
rights idea which the age of Enlightenment had vSent across the 
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ocean in the eighteenth century. These sources mingled their 
waters, often so that they became indistinguishable. No contradic- 
tion was felt between the two positions. One and the same man, one 
and the same declaration or manifesto, could adduce both, either at 
different times or even in the same sentence. Alexander Hamilton, 
one of the foremost exponents of the English tradition theory, 
wrote in his first pamphlet, “A Full Vindication” (1774), when 
he was still a student at King’s College in New York: “The sacred 
rights of mankind are not to be rummaged for among old parch- 
ments or musty records. They are written, as with a sunbeam, in 
the whole volume of human nature, by the hand of divinity it- 
self.” On the other hand, Thomas Jefferson, whose great service 
to the cause of American nationalism was his reinteq^retation of the 
American Revolution in the light of natural rights, wrote in Au- 
gust, 1776, to Edmund Pendleton, “Are wc not the better for what 
we have hitherto abolished of the feudal system? Has not every 
restitution of the ancient Saxon laws had happy effects? Is it not 
better now that we return at once into that happy system of our 
ancestors, the wisest & most perfect ever yet devised by the wit of 
man, as it stood before the 8th century?” 

In its origins, the protest of the American colonists against cer- 
tain measures of the British government was animated by purely 
constitutional motives. They wished to act in a spirit of true 
legitimacy, to fight for their inherited rights as subjects of the British 
crown. In the Commencement exercises of the College of Phila- 
delphia, May, 1766, after the repeal of the Stamp Act, the Rev. 
William Smith, Provost, praised the Americans for “asserting our 
pedigree and showing that we were worthy of having descended 
from the illustrious stock of Britain.” Their agitation was based 
upon the British constitution and was destined to enhance its glory. 
Thomas Barnard of Salem, in his Massachusetts Election Sermon 
of 1763, emphasized that “the rough Saxons imported those mascu- 
line principles of Freedom and Government, that equipoise of 
Power and Liberty which, built upon and improved, have ren- 
dered the British Constitution the admiration and envy of the 
world.” Pamphlets like Henry Care’s “English Liberties, or The 
Free-Born Subjects’ Inheritance, containing Magna Charta, Charta 
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de Foresta, the Statute de Talagio non conceclendo, the Flabeas 
Corpus act, and several other Statutes; with comments on each of 
them,” first published in 1721, were reedited and widely circu- 
lated.“ And John Jay summed up the case when he wrote, “It cer- 
tainly is chiefly owing to institutions, laws and principles of policy 
and government originally derived to us as British colonists, that, 
with the favor of Heaven, the people of this country are what they 
are.” 

Important as the constitutional tradition was, the religious tradi- 
tion counted equally in the British inheritance, especially in New 
England, where the ministers carried on the Puritan Revolution and 
led in the struggle against the Crown, the aristocracy, and the 
Established Church. The appeal to the British constitution in the 
colonies was not different from the struggle which the English 
Whigs conducted against the Tory policy of the King; it was a 
party dispute within the framework of the Glorious Revolution. 
But the voices of the New England pulpits echoed a more funda- 
mental and radical stmggle, that of the days of Cromwell and 
Milton. The Puritanism of some of these preachers was liberalized 
in the light of eighteenth century rationalism. This was the case 
with Jonathan Mayhew, who in 1766 (the year of his death at the 
age of forty-six) preached “A Thanksgiving Discourse, at the De- 
sire of the West Church in Boston, Occasioned by the Repeal of 
the Stamp Act,” called “The Snare Broken,” in which he said that 
he had “learned from the Holy Scriptures, that wise, brave and 
virtuous men were always friends to liberty; that God gave the 
Israelites a kingdom, or absolute monarch, in his anger, because 
they had not sense and virtue enough to like a free commonwealth, 
and to have Himself for their King; that the Son of God came 
down from heaven to make us free indeed; and that where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty.” 

Mayhew was a disciple of Milton, Locke, and Sidney; he based 
his rational Christianity more on the Scriptures than on Calvin. 
He had gained fame by a sermon preached in 1750 on the anni- 
versary of Charles Ps execution, a day which the Anglican Church 
had proclaimed as a national fast for one canonized as a martyr, and 
on which its ministers preached “against disobedience and willful 
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rebellion.” Mayhew seized the opportunity to lodge a flaming pro- 
test in the spirit of Milton. His “Discourse Concerning Unlimited 
Submission and Non-Resistance to the Higher Powers: with some 
Reflections on the Resistance made to King Charles I and on the 
Anniversary of his Death; in which the Mysterious Doctrine of that 
Prince’s Saintship and iVIartyrdom is Unriddled” has been called by 
Thornton the “morning gun of the Revolution, the punctual 
temporis when that period of history began.” “Tyranny,” May- 
hew declared, “brings ignorance and brutality along with it. It de- 
grades men from their just rank into the class of brutes. It makes 
naturally strong and great minds feeble and little, and triumphs over 
the ruins of virtue and humanity. This is true of tyranny in every 
case: there can be nothing great and good where its influence 
reaches. For which reason it becomes every friend to truth and 
humankind, every lover of God and the Christian religion, to bear 
a part in opposing this hateful monster.” 

The Puritan spirit showed itself also in tlic frequent references to 
the example of Israel. The colonies continued to be compared to 
the old Israelites, and biblical argumentation against kingship was 
referred to again and again. President Samuel Langdon of Harvard 
maintained in a sermon before the Legislature of Massachusetts on 
May 31, 1775, “The civil polity of Israel is doubtless an excellent 
general model, allowing for some peculiarities,” and the President 
of Yale, Ezra Stiles, started his sermon “The United States Elevated 
to Glory and Flonor” (1783) by speaking of the Covenant with 
Israel at the time of A'loses as “introductory to a discourse upon the 
political welfare of God’s American Israel, and as allusively pro- 
phetic of the future prosperity and splendor of the United 
States.’”*^ In 1775 Jacob Duche, Chaplain of the Continental Con- 
gress (but a fimire Loyalist), preached a sermon “The American 
Vine,” in which he wove together all the different threads. Amer- 
ica was “a vineyard planted by the Lord’s right hand,” who for the 
purpose of founding the settlements had “cast out the heathen and 
planted it.” The first colonists who had come to this “garden of 
Eden,” leaving behind them a “desolate wilderness,” had brought 
“the charter of temporal freedom and the records of eternal 
truth.” Thus the British, biblical, and natural rights threads were 
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woven into the fabric of American liberty and nascent national 
consciousness. Samuel Langdon had done the same in his sermon of 
1775 when, appealing to the example of Israel for rejection of the 
idea of a king, he went on, “Every nation, when able and agreed, 
has a right to set up over themselves any form of government 
which to them may appear most conclusive to their common wel- 
fare. That no longer differs from Jefferson’s championship of 
the eternal, inherent, and inalienable rights of man. To him, free- 
dom of speech and religion needed no backing by statutes, consti- 
tutional grants, or charters. “It is not the gift of any municipal law, 
either of England, or Virginia, or of Congress; but in common with 
all our other natural rights, it is one of the objects for the protec- 
tion of which society is formed, and municipal laws established.” 
Free government was not only the traditional birthright of English- 
men. “Every man, and every body of men on earth, possesses the 
right of self-government. They receive it with their being from 
the hand of nature. Individuals exercise it by their single will; col- 
lections of men by that of their majority.” ““ Rousseau had carried 
the day over the Glorious Revolution. 

As soon as the waters of American nationalism began to flow 
freely, the two sources of the British tradition and of natural 
rights were indistinguishably mingled. A member of the Conti- 
nental Congress on September 5, 1774, spoke of “the unalienable 
and inestimable inheritance, which we derive from nature, the con- 
stitution of Britain, and the privileges warranted to us in the charter 
of the province.” He was not conscious that he had treated elements 
of a vastly different and historically even antagonistic background 
as one and the same; in the living stream of history they had fused 
into a new reality. Samuel Adams’ plea may sound confused, if 
viewed from its historical origins; it sounded convincing to many 
of his contemporaries, not only in the colonies but also in England. 
“It is the glory of the British Prince and the happiness of all his 
subjects that their constitution hath its foundations in the im- 
mutable laws of nature, and as the supreme legislature as well as 
the supreme executive derives its authority from the constitution, 
it should seem that no laws can be made or executed that are re- 
pugnant to any essential law in nature.” In the resolutions of the 
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House of Representatives of Massachusetts on October 29, 1765 — 
proposed by Samuel Adams, who had been elected a month earlier 
to the House — the strictest allegiance to the King and the greatest 
veneration for the Parliament were expressed, but at the same time 
“there are certain essential rights of the British Constitution of gov- 
ernment, whicli are founded in the law of God and nature, and are 
the common rights of mankind; — therefore, Resolved, Tltat the in- 
habitants of this Province are unalienably entitled to those essential 
rights in common with all men: and that no law of society can, 
consistent with the law of God and nature, divest them of those 
rights.” The emphasis upon the rational, universal, and natural 
rights character of the movement of the colonists came above all 
from Englishmen, from Thomas Paine, Richard Price, and Joseph 
Priestley, who disregarded the British constitutional aspect and gave 
to the American struggle a more democratic interpretation and a 
universal appeal It was in that light that the conflict was viewed 
and interpreted in Europe, especially in France. 

4 

These were the sources from which the welling stream of 
American national consciousness was to be fed. But by tlie middle 
of the seventies this stream was by no means a mighty current 
watering and fertilizing American life. To many contemporaries 
it appeared rather as a thin triclde which might at any moment 
dry up. For the growth of a national consciousness is a long process 
with many retrogressions and retardations, spurred on in the ex- 
citement of great political issues, wars and revolutions, and losing 
impetus in the slow-moving course of “normal” times. There 
seemed little in the seventies upon which to build a new nation. 
There was no territorial unity, the different colonies and settle- 
ments being widely separated not only geographically, but also 
historically and intellectually. There was no unity of will or 
purpose; many people in the colonies, especially among the edu- 
cated classes and the older age groups, clung firmly to their British 
nationality. They rejected not only the incipient nationalism of 
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the Revolution but also what they regarded as its antiliberal charac- 
ter, its destruction of those liberties which had been the pride of 
the British tradition. They saw in it “the barbarian rule of frantic 
folly, and lawless ambition — freedom of speech suppressed, liberty 
of press destroyed, voice of truth silenced, a lawless power depriv- 
ing men of their natural rights.” “ The struggle against Britain was 
in their eyes a fratricidal undertaking, the success of which might 
endanger the most precious heritage of the American settlers: their 
connection with the mother country, their membership in a great 
and liberal empire which was the envy of mankind, admired both 
for its strength and for its progressive freedom — an empire in 
which America might have to play a role of yet unpredictable 
grandeur. Daniel Leonard even foresaw a time when a future Eng- 
lish king would cross the Atlantic Ocean, when North America 
would become the center of the Empire and rule Great Britain by 
an American Parliament.®^ None of the commonly adduced ob- 
jective factors of nationhood separated the Loyalists from the 
rebels who called themselves “patriots.” They were united by com- 
mon descent, common language, common traditions, and common 
territory. Nothing separated them but an idea, and that idea was so 
strong that at the end of the successful Revolutionary War the 
Loyalists had to leave the colonies and emigrate to Canada, because 
they could not accept the idea which was to form the basis of the 
new nation. In 1763, when the British had conquered French 
Canada, the French Canadians, though entirely different in descent, 
language, traditions, and territory, were not forced to emigrate; 
and they did not choose to do so, but remained unhampered under 
the liberty and tolerance of the British Empire.®* 

No sense of loyalty to America filled the hearts of the colonists 
before the Revolution. America as a political concept, as a center of 
allegiance, did not exist. Loyalty belonged to Great Britain and to 
the individual colonies or settlements. While there was little or no 
feeling of strangeness or hostility against Great Britain among the 
colonists, there was much mutual jealousy and violent prejudice in 
the relations of the colonies to one another. Their commercial and 
economic competition was as bitter as their distrust and dislike. 
Lewis Morris of New York provided in his will in 1760 that his 
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son Gouverneur Morris never be sent to Connecticut lest he imbibe 
in his youth “that low craft and cunning so incident to the people 
of that country,” among whom many “under the sanctified garb of 
religion have endeavored to impose themselves on the world as 
honest men.” In the same year Benjamin Franklin published a 
pamphlet, The Interest of Great Britain Considered, 'ivith Regard 
to Her Colonies and the Acquisition of Canada and Guadelonpe in 
which he wrote: “We have already fourteen separate governments 
on the maritime coast of the continent. . . . Their jealousy of each 
other is so great, that, however necessary a union of the colonics has 
long been, for their defence and security against their enemies, and 
how sensible soever each colony has been of that necessity; yet they 
have never been able to effect such a union among themselves, nor 
even to agree in requesting the mother country to establish it for 
them. ... If they could not agree to unite for their defence 
against the French and Indians, who were perpetually harassing 
their settlements, can it reasonably be supposed there is any danger 
of their uniting against their own nation, which protects and en- 
courages them, witli which they have so many connexions and tics 
of blood, interest, and affection, and which, it is well known, they 
all love much more than they love one another? I will venture to 
say, a union among them for such a purpose is not merely im- 
probable, it is impossible.” ““ The opinion of the most eminent 
American of that time was shared by a competent English observer, 
the well known economist Josiah Tucker, one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of the separation of the colonies from the mother country. 
“The mutual antipathies and clashing interests of the Americans, 
their difference of governments, habitudes and manners indicate 
that they will have no centre of union and no common interests. 
They never can be united into one compact empire under any 
species of government whatever; a disunited people till the end of 
time, suspicious and distrustful of each other, they will be divided 
into little commonwealths according to natural boundaries, by great 
bays of the sea and by vast rivers, lakes and ridges of mountains.” " 
The need for independence and for union was not seen by many 
of the old established colonists, but it was stressed by very recent 
immigrants from Great Britain — ^not only Thomas Paine but also 
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John Witherspoon, who had left his native Scotland in 1768 to be- 
come president of the College of New Jersey, and who six years 
later urged the Americans “to declare the firm resolve never to sub- 
mit to the claims of Great Britain but deliberately to prefer war 
with all its horrors, and even extermination, to slavery; to resolve 
union and to pursue the same measures until American liberty is 
settled on a solid basis.” And when Timothy Dwight preached 
to his fellow students the greatness of patriotism in his valedictory 
address n\'o years later at Yale: “You should by no means consider 
yourselves as members of a small neighborhood, town or colony 
only, but as being concerned in laying the foundations of Ameri- 
can greatness. Your wishes, your designs, your labors, are not 
to be confined by the narrow bounds of the present age, but 
are to comprehend succeeding generations, and be pointed to im- 
mortality. . . . Remember that you are to act for the empire of 
America, and for a long succession of ages,” — he only amplified 
Paine’s stirring words in Cofirmon Sense, which was then in 
everyone’s hands: “ ’Tis not the affair of a City, a County, a 
Province, or a Kingdom; but of a Continent — of at least one eighth 
part of the habitable globe. ’Tis not the concern of a day, a year, or 
an age; posterity are virtually Involved in the contest, and will be 
more or less affected even to the end of time by the proceedings 
now.” But in the same year, soon after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, John Adams complained: “A more exalted love of their 
country, a more enthusiastic ardor for military glory, and a deeper 
detestation, disdain, and horror of martial disgrace must be excited 
among our people, or we shall perish.” “ Thus it is not astonishing 
that one of the foremost historians of the American War of Inde- 
pendence comes to the conclusion that “patriotism of the kind 
shown in the Civil War, nearly a century later, or of that even 
higher variety manifested in the Great War [1917-18], was very 
rare. The ‘spirit of ’76’ meant in the main enthusiasm for Inde- 
pendence, loyalty to a great commander, hate of George III, 'but 
not love of a country, of a great ideal, of a cause worth more than 
life itself. Washington rose to that, as did a few others who had the 
nobility and the vision, but in the masses loyalty to county, prov- 
ince, or section was the ruling motive.” 
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The then popular song, “Bunker Hill,” glorified patriotic death 
on the battlefield: 

Death will invade us by the Means appointed. 

And we must all bow to the King of Terrors; 

Nor am I anxious, if I am prepared. 

What shape he come in. 

Life, for my Country and the Cause of Freedom, 

Is but a Trifle for a Worm to part with; 

And if preserved in so great a Conflict, 

Life is redoubled. 

But the American armies of the Revolution had great difiiciilty in 
getting men and money, and in living up to the renowned .standards 
of military conduct. Whatever enthusiasm had existed at the be- 
ginning quickly ebbed away; men preferred to return to their 
homesteads or their daily occupations. Military training and dis- 
cipline was lacking, the troops were disorderly and disobedient, 
there was as little morale as there was equipment. That these ill 
prepared and poorly officered troops could prevail in the end was 
due in large measure to good luck, to the alliance with France, and 
to Great Britain’s far from wholehearted devotion to the struggle. 
But the fact that the untrained citizens’ army of the ^'evolutionary 
forces withstood and finally defeated the professional troops of the 
empire filled the Americans with self-confidcnce and reverberated 
across the ocean, as proof of the greater worth of free men in battle 
and the ascendancy of liberty over despotism. The formation of an 
American nation out of so many disparate elements, the victory of 
an army of citizens, the flaring up of a republican patriotism almost 
overnight where none had existed before — all that seemed almost 
a miracle. George Washington stressed this aspect in his farewell 
orders to the army from Rocky Hill in November, 1783: “Every 
American officer and soldier must now console himself ... by a 
recollection of . . . the astonishing events of which he has been a 
witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, taken place on 
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the stage of human action; nor can they probably ever happen 
again. For who has before seen a disciplined army formed at once 
from such raw materials? Who, that was not a witness, could 
imagine, that the most violent local prejudices would cease so soon; 
and that men, who came from different parts of the continent, 
strongly disposed by the habits of education to despise and quarrel 
with each other, would instantly become but one patriotic band of 
brothers?” ’’■Americans had gained their independence, and the vast 
continent with its untapped resources now lay open for their ex- 
ploitation. The vision of America’s future greatness and mission 
Avas, hoAvever, sadly belied by everyday reality, and the thirteen 
sovereign states which emerged from the War of Independence 
were lost in the mii*e of their niiserie.s, jealousies, and local loyalties; 
most of their citizens were unable to share in the faith which wished 
to build a strong foundation for a new nation, 

Distances remained enormous. When Noah Webster set out from 
Philadelphia for Baltimore by stage in 1785 he had to travel two 
days by way of Wilmington, “over a notoriously bad road, in 
wliicli chasms to the depth of six, ciglir, or ten feet occurred at 
numerous intervals. Accidents were so common that the commis- 
sioners of tlie high roads were accused of maintaining a private 
understanding with the practitioners of surgery.” When in the 
same year he visited Charleston, South Carolina, an overland 
journey from Baltimore was out of question, and so he had to 
engage passage on a sloop. “Twenty-seven days were consumed 
in the voyage, a fatiguing, disagreeable trip marked with alternating 
squalls and calm.” No wonder that antagonism of interest con- 
tinued “betAveen the sections, and consequent suspicion of motives 
and harsh accusations instead of friendly rivalry and emulation of 
members of the same family having common interest.” It was in- 
CAUtable that it should be so, however, when the people lived far 
apart and few could travel. Thus “the attachment to the soil was 
necessarily an attachment to that part of it Avhich the American 
knew, and that was his state rather than the continent. . . . His 
interest and affections were circumscribed by a very small area.” 
Looking back on the American Revolution, John Adams wrote to 
Hezekiah Niles on February 13, 1818: “The colonies had grown up 
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under constitutions of government so different, there was so great 
a variety of religions, they were composed of so many different 
nations, their customs, manners, and habits, had so little resem- 
blance, and their intercourse had been so rare, and their knowledge 
of each other so imperfect, that to unite them in the same principles 
in theory and the same system of action, was certainly a very dif- 
ficult enterprise.” “ This situation began to change only after 1815; 
in the last decades of the eighteenth century the ideological forces 
which could counteract the unfavorable conditions were still 
feeble. 

The integration of the nascent nation was impeded not only by 
local loyalties but also by the diversity of creeds and racial strains. 
The Lutheran liturgy of 1786, for example, contained the follow- 
ing characteristic passage: “And since it has pleased Thee chiefly 
by means of the Germans to transform this State into a blooming 
garden, and the desert into a pleasant pasturage, help us not to deny 
our nation, but to endeavor chat our youth may be so educated 
that German schools and churches may not only be sustained but 
may attain a still more flourishing condition.” ““ Peace Iiad come, 
but with peace came neither prosperity nor a feeling of national 
solidarity. The public debt seemed staggering, the financial situa- 
tion chaotic, the condition of the currency even worse. The upper 
classes distrusted the people and complained of its lack of coopera- 
tion and its violence. The masses suffered under the burden of 
debts. The so-called Federal Government was “like a horse with 
thirteen bridle reins, each held in the hands of separate drivers.” 
The states continued “to harass each other with rival and spiteful 
measures dictated by mistaken views of interest,” as Madison wrote 
to Washington on April 16, 1787.“ Energetic agitation for a 
stronger central government, a transformation of the thirteen states 
into one nation, was carried on by the mercantile and' financial in- 
terests. Noah Webster stated in 1785 in his “Plan of Policy for Im- 
proving the Advantages and Perpetuating the Union of the Amer- 
ican States”; “We ought to generalize our ideas and our measures. 
We ought not to consider ourselves as inhabitants of a particular 
state only; but as Americans; as the common subjects of a great 
empire. We cannot and ought not wholly to divest ourselves of 
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provincial views and attachments; bur we should subordinate them 
to the general interests of the continent.” 

Alexander Hamilton was among the foremost protagonists of a 
strong central government. Against those who believed that the 
interests and habits of the thirteen states were too different to allow 
the formation of a unified nation, he assured the members of the 
New York Convention in 1788 “that, under the regular and gentle 
influence of general hws, these varying interests will be con- 
stantly assimilated, till they embrace each other and assume the 
same complexion.” He devoted all his energy to the creation of a 
national government which would guarantee to the United States 
“a national character and policy.” But his understanding of na- 
tional character was a purely political one. While he was a pioneer 
in the field of economic nationalism, in which the famous “Report 
of A'lanufacturcs” was a first seed, he neglected that ideological 
foundation which was characteristically American, and upon which 
alone an American nation could be built. He was an outspoken ad- 
herent of a strong national government. But “not less distinct and 
scarcely less important was Hamilton’s answer to the question what 
should be the type of civilization in the United States. He wished to 
create here, as far as the situation would permit, an American 
England. In all that he did, the models and working ideas were of 
English origin.” The struggle for a more unified constitution was 
finally decided in favor of Alexander Hamilton. Elizur Goodrich, 
in a sermon on “The Principles of Civil Union and Happiness” 
preached May 10, 1787, had invoked biblical sanction on the in- 
tended closer union. “Its [Jerusalem’s] inhabitants were not a 
loose, disconnected people, but most strictly united, not only 
among themselves, but with all the tribes of Israel, into a holy na- 
tion and commonwealth.” ” More realistic was the analysis of an 
English observer who wrote a few years after the issue had been 
settled; “Some from jealousy of liberty were afraid of giving too 
much power to their rulers; others, from an honest ambition to ag- 
grandize their country, were for paving the way to national great- 
ness by melting down the separate states into a national mass. The 
former feared the new constitution; the latter gloried in it.” 
And this glory was expressed by Simeon Baldwin, who in his July 
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4th oration in 1788 called the new Constitution “the most finished 
form of government that ever blessed a nation.” ** 

The new Constitution was a great step forward on the road to 
nationhood. Tlie traditionally strong isolationism of the thirteen 
states had been overcome, a new foundation for peace and security, 
for economic prosperity and thriving commerce, had been created. 
An example had been set, not only in the republican form of gov- 
ernment but in its federative character, which combined a far- 
reaching independence of historical, parochial entities with the 
existence of a strong central authority for common concerns, the 
number and extent of which would naturally grow with the de- 
velopment of communications and intercourse. The Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights have remained the unshakable foundations 
of the new nation. They have drawn their strength not from their 
legal character but from the ideas which they expressed. In spite 
of their imperfections they have withstood the test of time better 
than any other constitution on earth, for during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years all other nations have changed theirs repeatedly. 
The American constitutional laws of 1789 have lasted because the 
idea for which they stand was so intimately welded with the exist- 
ence of the American nation that without the idea there would 
have been no nation. It was the idea which gave to Americans that 
unity and strength which built the nation. With all its vigorous 
political and economic aspects, American nationalism nevertheless 
has been primarily an ideological nationalism, the embodiment of 
an idea, which, though geographically and historically located in 
the United States, was a universal idea, the most vital and enduring 
legacy of the eighteenth century. 

Among the realities of national life, the image which a nation 
forms of itself, and in which it mirrors itself is one of the most 
important. Perhaps only slightly less important is the reflection pro- 
duced by fore,ign observers and the image thus formed by other 
nations, for the original image and its reflection shape and influence 
each other. Though the reality, in many ways, does not correspond 
to the image, falls far short of its ideal perfection, and often contra- 
dicts it ill the countless and conflicting trends of the complex 
actuality, nevertheless this image, woven of elements of reality, 
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tradition, imagination, and aspiration, is one of the most formative 
agents in national character. It molds national life; it acts at least 
as a constant brake, if not always as an impelling force. Thomas 
Jefferson recognized it clearly in a letter to Joseph Priestley; “It is 
certain that though written constitutions may be violated in mo- 
ments of passion or delusion, yet they furnish a text to which those 
who are watchful may again rally and recall the people; they fix 
too for the people the principles of their political creed.” Nations 
like America which have not been rooted for many centuries in a 
circumscribed soil or nourished by common ancient traditions 
stemming from the belief in common descent over a long period 
live even more by the force of their national image or idea. The 
territory of the United States was not circumscribed; in spite of 
Noah Webster’s efforts the country never developed a language 
of its own; Negroes and Jews, German Lutherans and Latin 
Catholics, participated in the Revolutionary War and fought for 
the American nation;™ the national idea alone could serve as a 
foundation and a tie. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the conception which the 
most enlightened European nations formed of the new American 
nation was not fundamentally different from the Americans’ idea 
of themselves, except that it was even more removed from the 
actual struggles of daily reality, even more deeply immersed in the 
philosophical ideal of the century. America appeared as a symbol 
of liberty and “natural” virtue, a land in whose vast open spaces 
the natural order could become creative, unhampered by the tradi- 
tions and superstitions of past ages. Far-off America seemed a 
sanctuary for the truly philosophical attitude, a refuge for all those 
who longed for the rule of nature. Jacques Pierre Brissot, the lead- 
ing Girondist in France, praised the United States as a land of re- 
generation and moral reform.” This interpretation abroad reacted 
upon America’s own conception — the more so because it gladly 
conceded the leadership of America on humanity's road to the 
future. Ex occldente lux; not only did the “ball of empire” seem 
to roll over to the western world, but also the center of mankind 
seemed to shift to the West.” In truth, this keen flight of imagina- 
tion had not the slightest backing in fact: for a very long time to 
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come, culturally and politically, the young nation remained on the 
outskirts of the civilized world. Nevertheless something funda- 
mentally new and of immense importance had happened. For the 
first time a nation had arisen on the basis of these truths held “to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among those 
are Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness” — truths which the 
nation could not give up without destroying its own foundation. 
Through all the many sermons, articles, and poems, with their 
empty bombast, their rhetorical unctuosity, and their tribute paid 
to the tastes of the times, through all the political struggles and 
economic maneuvers of petty men and greedy leaders, the Amer- 
ican idea lived on, disfigured and sometimes obliterated, and yet 
struggling for its self-realization. 


6 

The American national consciousness is based upon the convic- 
tion of being different from other nations — differcjic not in repre- 
senting a peculiar and unique development of human history but in 
realizing, as the first people, with the greatest possible approxima- 
tion to perfection, the general trend of human development to- 
wards a better rational order, greater individual liberty, and basic 
equality. American nationalism is thus not a movement of ro- 
mantic protest against the Western equalitarian and rational at- 
titude, like the German and Russian nationalisms as expressed by 
many of their leading representatives, but the consummation of this 
western attitude. It is nor a voice crying out of the dcptli of the 
dark past, but is proudly a product of the enlightened present, set- 
ting its face resolutely towards the future. Noah Webster praised 
the American system of civil government because it had been 
“framed in the most enlightened period of the world. All other 
systems of civil polity have been begun in the rude times of ig- 
norance and savage ferocit}'’; fabricated at the voice of necessity, 
without science and without experience. America, just beginning 
to exist in an advanced period of human improvement, has the 
science and the experience of all nations to direct her in forming 
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plans of government.” American nationalism owed its origin and 
its impetus to a feeling of liberty — individual, not national — and of 
equality, which though not perfect by any means were yet un- 
equaled elsewhere. Philip Freneau and Hugh Henry Brackenridge, 
fellow students at the College of New Jersey, wrote in 1771 a poem 
called “The Rising Glory of America,” in which the vision of a 
country of liberty was versified: 

Here independent power shall hold sway, 

And public virtue warm the patriot breast: 

No traces shall remain of tyranny. 

And laws, a pattern to the world beside, 

Be here enacted first. . . . 

A new Jerusalem, sent down from Heaven, 

Shall grace our happy earth.*® 

What wonder that, in view of these bright visions of the future, 
preachers like Nathan Fiske waxed lyrical in 1781, after the defeat 
of Cornwallis: “Happy country! the scene of such wonders, the 
nurse of such heroes, the defender of liberty, and the care of Je- 
hovah. Here shall religion and liberty extend their benign influences 
to savage, enslaved and benighted nations. How can we forbear re- 
joicing in such happy prospects.” But already, three years before, 
Phillips Payson of Chelsea had joyfully dwelt upon the future in his 
Massachusetts Election Sermon: “To anticipate the future glory of 
America from present hopes and prospects is ravishing and trans- 
porting to tlie mind. In this light we behold our country, beyond 
the reach of all oppressors, under the great charter of independence, 
enjoying the purest liberty; beautiful and strong in its union; the 
envy of tyrants and devils, but the delight of God and all good 
men; a refuge to the oppressed; the joy of the earth.” 

There was a fundamental ambivalence in the relation of the new 
American nationalism to Europe. Each national idea gains its 
emphasis by contrasting itself with and differentiating itself from 
another concept; in the case of America, this concept was Europe. 
America knew, though she often tended to forget it, that she was 
Europe’s offspring, that America’s liberty was due to the vision of 
Milton, Sidney, and Locke, of Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rous- 
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seau. But what had been vision with these men, and at best no more 
than an attempt at realization with the European nations, had be- 
come reality in America. Whether that was due to the fortunate 
geographical and social conditions of the New World, or to the 
virtuous character of the American people, or to a combination of 
both, was beside the point. The fact remained, and could easily be 
asserted by a comparison of life on the two sides of the Atlantic. 
The progressive minds of Europe would not have denied it; on the 
contrary, most of them supported (and sometimes even surpassed) 
the faith of Americans in the virtues of life and liberty in the new 
and unfettered world. Noah Webster’s youthful writing in 1782 
was in substance an echo of the words of the French philosopbes. 
“America sees the absurdities — she sees the kingdoms of Europe, 
disturbed by wrangling sectaries, or their commerce, population 
and improvements of every kind cramped and retarded, because 
the human mind like the body is fettered ‘and bound fast by the 
cords of policy and superstition’: She laughs at their folly and 
shuns their errors: She founds her empire upon the idea of an uni- 
versal toleration: . . . [This] will finally raise her to a pitch of 
greatness and lustre, before which the glory of ancient Greece and 
Rome shall dwindle to a point, and the splendor of modern Empires 
shall fade into obscurity.” 

Because America has been realizing what the ideologists of the 
English and French Enlightenment strove for, because her na- 
tionalism has been not original or autochthonous, but universal, 
America, in proclaiming liberty and happiness both as her founda- 
tion and as her goal, regarded herself as the trustee of these blessings 
for Europe and mankind. In his famous sermon on “The United 
States Elevated to Glory and Honor,” Ezra Stiles pointed out the 
central position of the United States in cultural and commercial 
intercourse. “This great American Revolution . . . will be at- 
tended to and contemplated by all nations. Navigation will carry 
the American flag around the globe itself . . . and with commerce 
will import the wisdom and literature of the East. That prophecy 
of Daniel is now literally fulfilling — there shall be universal travel- 
ing to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. This knowledge 
will be brought home and treasured up in America, and, being here 
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digested and carried to the highest perfection, may reblaze back 
from America back to Europe, Asia, and Africa, and illumine the 
world with truth and liberty.” The comparative modesty and 
reasonableness of the vision of the learned President of Yale was 
brushed aside by his successor, Timothy Dwight, who in 1794 
(the year before he became President of Yale) published a poem 
called “Greenfield Hill” describing the American life and scene 
at Greenfield Hill, Connecticut, vdiere he had held a pastorate 
for eleven years. It is doubtful whether that poem fulfilled his 
patriotic purpose of contributing to the moral improvement of 
America; it is almost certain that it did not fulfill the author’s 
second intention of demonstrating to Europeans that America of- 
fered the makings of native poetry. The lack of poetic imagination, 
however, was more than compensated for by the fiery patriotic 
vision: 

Ah then, thou favour’d land, thyself revere! 

^ Look not to Europe, for examples just 

Of order, manners, customs, doctrines, laws, 

Of happiness, or virtue. Cast around 
The eye of searching reason, and declare 
VVhatEurope proffers, but a patchwork sway . . . 

O blissful visions of the happy West! 

O how unlike the miseries of the East! 

There, in sad reabns of desolating war, 

Fell Despotism ascends his iron car; 

Printed in blood, o’er all the moving throne. 

The motto glows, of — Millions Made For One.®'' 

The American nationalism, this feeling of realizing Europe’s best 
aspirations and keenest hopes outside and even against Europe, 
gained in emphasis, the closer the contact with Europe became. 
Jefferson’s American nationalism received its final impress during 
his sojourn in France. It was a typical Fremdbeitserlebnis which 
aroused him, this experience of strangeness and exile which through- 
out the history of nationalism, from Petrarch on to the present day, 
has remained one of the strongest incentives to the clarification of 
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national consciousness. Like other Americans who visited Europe, 
Jefferson compared it, in the degree of liberty, the distribution of 
wealth, the simplicity of morals, and the general spread of educa- 
tion, with their own country. From Paris he wrote on June 17, 
1785, to a friend in America: “I sincerely wish you may find it 
convenient to come here. ... It will make you adore your own 
country, its soil, its climate, its equality, liberty, laws, people, and 
manners. My God! how little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of, and which no other 
people on earth enjoy. I confess I had no idea of it myself. While 
we shall see multiplied instances of Europeans going to live in 
America, I will venture to say, no man now living will ever see an 
instance of an American removing to settle in Europe, and con- 
tinuing there. Come, then, and sec the proofs of this, and on your 
return add your testimony to that of every thinking American, in 
order to satisfy our countrymen how much it is their interest to 
preserve, uninfected by contagion, those peculiarities in their gov- 
ernment and manners, to which they are indebted for those bless- 
ings.” And in the following year he wrote: “If all the sovereigns 
of Europe were to set themselves to work, to emancipate the minds 
of their subjects from their present ignorance and prejudices, and 
that, as zealously as they now endeavor the contrary, a thousand 
years would not place them on that high ground, on which our 
common people are now setting out.” “ 

But Jefferson's exhortations against “contamination” were of no 
avail. The development of progressive ideas in Europe continued 
to influence the United States; Jefferson himself became the most 
important instrument in accomplishing what has been called the 
second Revolution, which definitely established the character of 
American nationalism and gave to the new nation a strong moral 
and ideological foundation as well as political independence. The 
years after the achievement of independence were filled with bitter 
struggle between the more consen^ative groups, who wished to 
preserve in the United States a greater semblance to the social 
structure of class society and distribution of political influence pre- 
vailing in Great Britain, and the proponents of a socially and po- 
litically more equalitariaii order. Even a man like Noah Webster, 
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who in his youth had professed deeply democratic sentiments, 
“was using his energy to keep subversive persons like Priestley and 
Jefferson from ruining the nation, and was trying to stem the 
rising tide of democratic sentiment in Connecticut.” In his Fourth 
of July oration in 1798 he uttered warnings against democracy 
which he was to repeat during the forty-five remaining years of 
his life. He “was blind to the faults of Federalism, its insistence 
upon the property basis of law and the franchise, upon the rights 
of the few as opposed to the rights of the many, and upon the 
union of church and state. ... A new spirit had entered the 
American people, a spirit he could not support, although he had 
probably done as much as any man to foster it. This was the spirit 
of democracy, then noisily illustrated by the clubs and by the 
party tactics of Jefferson.” ** 

But under the conditions of America, Webster and those who 
thought like him were fighting a Io.sing battle: their efforts were 
doomed by the social and geographic conditions of the country, 
and by the ideas on the strength of wliich they themselves had 
started and inspired the American Revolution. The new wave of 
democratic nationalism which swept America in the nineties sprang 
from the very foundations of the American Revolution, Yet it had 
received part of its new strength, its greater vision, its new popular 
appeal, from abroad, from the French Revolution, which threat- 
ened to outshine America’s liberty and become the vanguard in 
the march towards human freedom. It not only deeply influenced 
the thought of Jefferson, Barlow, and other leading thinkers; the 
masses gained a new confidence, democratic clubs sprang up all 
over the United States, people were addressed as “Citizen” and 
“Citizeness,” King Street in New York was renamed Liberty 
Street, the Royal Exchange Alley in Boston became Equality 
Lane.®® The French Revolution exercised a similar revitalizing in- 
fluence everywhere in Europe. But in the United States this re- 
surgence of faith in liberty, equality, and fraternity was not a 
passing phenomenon, quickly to be submerged by the victorious 
counterrevolution. It strengthened the existing foundations and 
made them impregnable. The Democratic revival in the 1 790’s was 
a protest against the recently consolidated Federalist victories, the 
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adoption of the Constitution, the orientation toward London, the 
new fiscal policy. The spirit of 1776 was rekindled — the English 
revolutionary tradition and the new French inspiration mingled 
in the New World. \^niile despotism seemed to triumph in Europe, 
while even in France the new liberties waned, in the United States 
the second revolution, partly itself a consequence of the French 
Revolution, widened the gap between Europe and America. While 
the lights of freedom -went out all over Europe, they shone more 
brightly across the Atlantic. 

The dire predictions of the Federalists, who regarded Jefferson’s 
election with the utmost horror as the end of all order and the 
beginning of a reign of terror, were not realized. “The right of 
private property, marriage, chastity, and decency,” which Timothy 
Dwight had prophesied would be rooted out “under pretense of 
giving man liberty and equality,” remained as unimpaired as it 
had been before. While liberty and equality were far from perfect, 
tiiey were not a pretense. They were more of a reality in the 
United States than anywhere else. The man who “poured the soul 
of the continent into the monumental act of Independence,” as Ezra 
Stiles had said in 1783,“^ again expressed its soul. He could do so 
because there was a decisive kernel of essential truth under the 
thick layer of Samuel Dickinson’s Fourth of July oratory in J797: 
“I need not spend time, to prove the equality of men, or the 
unalienable rights of humanity. You, my country-men, feel the 
reality. They are a sacred deposit in the bosom of every Ameri- 
can,” French Enlightenment had been second only to English 
constitutional and religious traditions in forming the intellectual 
climate out of which the American Revolution rose; French armed 
forces had helped the Revolutionary armies to victory. The French 
Revolution, which seemed to fail in France because, as Jefferson 
said, “the mobs of the cities, the instrument used for [the accom- 
plishment of the Revolution], debased by ignorance, poverty, and 
vice, could not be restrained to rational action,” and which was 
then temporarily eclipsed by the forces of the past, became an 
integral part of the American national consciousness, where there 
was no past to which a counterrevolution could appeal. 

The impact of the French Revolution on American democratic 
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nationalism was experienced by Joel Barlow, a close friend of 
Thomas Paine and classmate of Noaii Webster at Yale, who in 
1788, at the age of thirty-four, sailed to Europe where he remained 
for seventeen years. In 1792 he wrote, in “A Letter to the National 
Convention of France on the Defects in the Constitution of 1791 
and the Extent of the Amendments which ought to be applied”: 
‘‘I not only consider all mankind as forming but one great family, 
and therefore bound by natural sympathy to regard each other’s 
happiness as making part of their own; but I contemplate the 
French nation at this moment as standing in the place of the 
whole.” But this shift of the vanguard of mankind from America 
to France was, even in Barlow’s thought, purely temporary. Even 
one of the most revolutionary acts of France, the creation of a 
citizens’ army, had been foreshadowed across the ocean. “Another 
of these operations is making every citizen a soldier, and every 
soldier a citizen; not only permitting every man to arm, but oblig- 
ing him to arm. This fact, told in Europe previous to the French 
Revolution, would have gained little credit.” In his “Advice to the 
Privileged Orders in the Several States of Europe, resulting from 
the necessity and propriety of a general revolution in the princi- 
ples of government” (1792), Barlow clearly saw the unique posi- 
tion of the United States, where “the science of liberty is uni- 
versally understood, felt and practised, as much by the simple as 
the wise, the weak as the strong. Their deep-rooted and inveterate 
habit of thinking is, that all men are equal in their rights, that it is 
impossible to make them otherwise; and this being their undis- 
turbed belief, they have no conception how any man in his senses 
can entertain any other. This point once settled, everything is 
settled. Many operations, which in, Europe have been considered 
as incredible tales or dangerous experiments, are but the infallible 
consequences of this great principle.” But he recognized that the 
American Revolution had not yet firmly molded the American 
character. “The Americans cannot be said as yet to have formed a 
national character. The political party of their revolution, aside 
from the military, was not of that violent and convulsive nature 
that shakes the whole fabric of human opinion, and enables men 
to decide which are to be retained as congenial to their situation.” 
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He foresaw the influence of the new revolutionary democracy of 
France on America, as it was soon to triumph in Jefferson’s elec- 
tion to the presidency. “The circumstances of their [the Ameri- 
cans’] not being invested with what is called national character, 
though hitherto a subject of regret, will in future be much in their 
favor. The public mind being open to receive impressions from 
abroad, they will be able to profit by the practical lessons which 
will now be afforded them from the change of system in this 
quarter of the world.” 

When Barlow returned to the United States in 1805 and com- 
pleted his epic poem “The Colunibiad,” he expressed the advantage 
of America being a new creation of the eighteenth century, not 
burdened with the feudal past.®^ In the United States “regenerate 
man” will be born in “a new creation.” 

Flere social man a second birth shall find, 

And a new range of reason lift his mind, 

Feed his strong intellect with purer light, 

A nobler sense of duty and of right, 

The sense of liberty; whose holy fire 
His life shall temper and his laws inspire.®" 

This regeneration of man, however, will not be confined to 
America. The federal democracy of the United States will become 
the example of mankind, united after its model. 

There stands the model, thence he long shall draw 
His forms of policy, his traits of law; 

Each land shall imitate, each nation join 
The well based brotherhood, the league divine, 

Extend its empire with the circling sun, 

And band the peopled globe within its federal zone. 


Till each remotest clan, by commerce join’d, 

Links ill the chain that binds all humankind, 

Their bloody banners sink in darkness furl’d 

And one white flag of peace triumphant walks the world." 
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American conservatives and democrats alike, though for differ- 
ent reasons, were repelled by the apparent imperfection of Europe 
at the turn of the century. The conservatives were frightened by 
the excesses of the French Revolution and of atheism, and many 
sought refuge in a new orthodoxy; the democrats were repulsed 
by Napoleon’s reintroduction of monarchy and aristocracy in 
France. Interest in religion was reawakened on the democratic 
side, too; it found its expression in the Unitarian movement in 
Massachusetts and in Baptist and Methodist revivalism on the fron- 
tier. But in this withdrawal from Europe there survived much of 
the very philosophy of eighteenth century Europe: to preserve 
the simplicity of life and the liberty of the natural order which 
only the New World could offer, instead of becoming corrupted 
by traditions of the past and prejudices of a not yet enlightened 
age. Rousseau’s idyllic ethos animated Jefferson when he wrote in 
1787: “I think we shall be [virtuous] as long as agriculaire is our 
principal object, which will be the case, while there remain vacant 
lands in any part of America. When we get piled upon one another 
in large cities, as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, 
and go to eating one another as they do there.” In this with- 
drawal, with its feeling of superiority, some of the intellectuals of 
the young nation began to long for an independent cultural ex- 
pression of America. 

Can we never be thought to have learning or grace 
Unless it be brought from that horrible place 
Where tyranny reigns with her impudent face; 

And popes and pretenders, 

And sly faith-defenders 

Have ever been hostile to reason and wit, 

Enslaving a world that shall conquer them yet.^ 

wrote Freneau in his “Literary Importations” in 1786.°“ And with 
less witty grace the young Noah Webster expressed the same 
sentiments; “America is an independent empire, and ought to 
assume a national character. Nothing can be more ridiculous, than 
a servile imitation of the manners, the language, and the vices of 
foreigners. For setting aside the infancy of our government and 
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our inability to support the fashionable amusements of Europe, 
nothing can betray a more despicable disposition in Americans, 
than to be the apes of Europeans.” In the United States political 
nationalism and constitutional liberties antedated cultural national- 
ism, while in Central Europe future national independence and 
political rights were based upon many decades of toil and labor 
in the cultural field. In the year of the adoption of the American 
Constitution, Noah Webster decided that there was a fundamental 
need for an independent American culture. “As an independent 
nation, our honor requires us to have a system of our own, in 
language as well as in government. Great Britain, whose children 
we are, and whose language we speak, should no longer be our 
standard; for the taste of her writers is already corrupted and her 
language on the decline.”*”* From that' time on Noah Webster 
devoted his life to laying the foundations of an American language 
and culture. 


7 

A feeling of cultural nationalism was sorely needed in the young 
nation to cement the loose ties binding the distant communities and 
colonies with their divergent traditions and backgrounds. If 
America was to grow into a nation on a firm foundation, education 
had to play its pare. Nowhere could it have more far-reaching 
consequences than in the spelling book, from which the child im- 
bibed his first ideas about the world surrounding him and the 
conduct of life which he had to lead. The spelling books in use 
before Noah Webster’s time reflected English institutions, tradi- 
tions, and ways of life. Webster’s spelling book changed that: for 
almost a century it was second only to the Bible in shaping the 
mind of the nation in its infancy. In the preface the author clearly 
and strongly emphasized his nationalistic intention. “The author 
wishes to promote the honour and prosperity of the confederated 
republics of America; and chearfully throws his mite into the 
common treasure of patriotic exertions. This country must in 
some future time, be as distinguished by the superiority of her 
literary improvements, as she is already by the liberality of her 
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civil and ecclesiastical constitutions. Europe is grown old in folly, 
corruption and tyranny — ^in that country laws arc perverted, man- 
ners are licentious, literature is declining and human nature de- 
based. For America in her infancy to adopt the present maxims of 
the old world, would be to stamp the wrinkles of decrepit age 
upon the bloom of youth and to plant the seeds of decay in a 
vigorous constitution. American glory begins to dawn at a favour- 
able period, and under flattering circumstances. ... It is the 
business of Americam to select the wisdom of all nations, as the 
basis of her constitutions, — to avoid their errours, — to prevent the 
introduction of foreign vices and corruptions and check the career 
of her own, — to promote virtue and patriotism, — to embellish and 
improve the sciences, — to diffuse an uniformity and purity of 
language, — to add superior dignity to this infant Empire and to 
human nature.” Webster advocated an education in which “a 
selection of essays, respecting the settlement and geography of 
America; the history of the late revolution and of the most re- 
markable characters and events that distinguished it, and a com- 
pendium of the principles of the federal and provincial govern- 
ments should be the principal schoolbook',” and which would 
culminate in a tour through the United States.*®® 

Noah Webster was in no way alone in his efforts to lay the 
foundations of a distinct and nationally conscious American cul- 
ture. Though the number of his active supporters was small, they 
covered a wide field of activity, centering around historical and 
geographical studies. The records of the American past, a very brief 
past but one full of new and stirring ideas and revolutionary and 
heroic deeds, of pioneer days and long hard years of struggle, were 
to be preserved for posterity. The contours of the new homeland 
were to be outlined and made familiar. Intellectual attention and 
emotional attachment had been directed towards the mother coun- 
try with its long and glorious past which was felt to be America’s 
own past, towards the sites and cities of England with their 
memorable monuments, well known from pictures and reading. 
From now on the attention of the young nation was to be fixed 
upon the soldiers and statesmen, the agitators and preachers, who 
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had made the rise of the republic possible, and upon the wide and 
still thinly populated and half-explored congeries of seaport towns, 
frontier hamlets, meager fields, and dense forests. 

Among the handful of men who devoted themselves to this 
task, two Congregational ministers, Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826) 
and Jeremy Belknap (1744-1798)^" may be mentioned. Morse 
became “the father of American geography,” and his “Geography 
Made Easy” (1784) went through twenty-five editions during his 
lifetime. Belknap’s interests were focused upon history. He was the 
author of “A Elistory of New Hampshire” and two volumes of 
“American Biographies,” which contained the lives of famous 
colonial leaders. In 1790 he sltetched the plan for the foundation of 
an Antiquarian Society, which soon grew into the Massachusetts 
I-Jistorical Society for “collecting, preserving and communicating 
the antiquities of America.” He collaborated with men like Ebc- 
nezer I-Iazatd (1744-1817), a pioneer in the collection and publi- 
cation of original records and documents (Hazard’s “Elistorical 
Collections” Avere planned to comprise many volumes but, because 
of the lack of public interest, never went beyond the first two), 
and John Pintard (1759-1844), who in 1791 organized a Flistori- 
cal Afuseiim in New York under the auspices of the Tammany 
Society and in 1804 helped found the New York Historical So- 
ciety. Charles Brockden Brown (1771-1810), the first professional 
American writer and a revolutionary democrat deeply influenced 
by William Godwin and the French Revolution, translated Vol- 
ney’s “Tableau du climat et du sol des fitats Unis” into English 
and wrote many novels of American life. In the preface to “Edgar 
Eluntly” (1799), his novel of frontier conditions, he admonished 
the American novelist to abandon the “puerile superstition and 
exploded manners, Gothic castles and chimeras” of the European 
tradition. “The incidents of Indian hostility, and the perils of the 
Western wilderness, are far more suitable.” ““ This cultural nation- 
alism did not remain confined to history, geography and the belles 
lettres. “The word ‘American’ became indispensable in all textbook 
titles; all vied in patriotic eloquence. . . . Nicholas Pilce prefaced 
his “Arithmetic” (1788) with a typical Webstermii statement: ‘As 
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the United States are now' an independent Nation, it was judged 
that a System [of Arithmetic] might be calculated more suitable 
to our Meridian, than those heretofore published.’ ” 

All these varied efforts pointed tow^ards a system of national 
education, to imbue youth wdth patriotic feelings and to act as a 
much needed bond of unification. Jeremy Belknap in an “Election 
Sermon” preached on June 2, 1785, before the General Court of 
New Hampshire, pleaded for equal educational facilities for the 
children of all citizens in the national interest. Ele appealed to the 
example of antiquity wdicn, according to Lycurgus, children be- 
longed to the state more than to their parents. One of the pioneers 
in urging an “education proper in a republic” was Benjamin Rush 
(1745-1813), a physician and a leader in progressive thought. He 
demanded a general and uniform system of national education for 
the purpose of creating a more homogeneous people; he helped 
found in 1774 the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and later became its president; he was a pioneer 
in the field of public health and a fervent advocate of female edu- 
cation. “They should be instructed in the principles of liberty and 
government, and the obligations of patriotism should be inculcated 
upon them,” so that they might be able to bring up their sons in 
the right spirit. History was to be taught as an object lesson of the 
struggle against tyranny throughout the ages. Rush also recognized 
the importance of adapting extracurricular activities, play and 
amusements, to the new spirit of democracy, and of discontinuing 
the traditional ways. “It is high time to aw^ake from this servility — 
to study our own character — to examine the age of our country — 
and to adopt manners in every thing, that shall be accommodated 
to our state of society, and to the forms of our government.” 
Another proponent of a national system of education, Robert 
Coram, published in 1791 his “Plan for the General Establishment 
of Schools throughout the United States,” in which he suggested 
a general tax to maintain national public schools throughout the 
country, in which foreign or dead languages and religion were 
not to be taught. 

These suggestions did not fall upon fertile soil. It was of little 
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avail that Dii Pone dc Nemours, who brought with him from 
France the Physiocratic enthusiasm for general education, wrote 
at Jefferson’s request in 1800 “Sur I’education nationale dans les 
Ftats Unis d’Amerique,” or that in 1808 some citizens of Con- 
necticut founded an Association of American Patriots for the 
Purpose of Forming a National Character. Even the American 
Philosophical Society, instrumental in spreading French Enlighten- 
ment and, with leading Americans as president (Benjamin Franklin 
from 1769 to 1790, David Rittenhouse from 1790 to 1796, and 
Thomas Jefferson from 1796 to 1815), important as a unifying 
factor in the intellectual life of the country, was unsuccessful in 
influencing the situation. In 1796 it offered a prize for “the best 
system of liberal education and literary instruction, adapted to the 
genius of the government of the United States.” Of the two win- 
ning essays in its prize competition, the one by Samuel Knox, 
“Essay on Education,” inclined towards an cnipltasis on patriotism 
and suggested the introduction of military exercises and the forma- 
tion of a national university; the other, “Remarks on Education: 
Illustrating the close connection between Virtue and V^isdojn,” by 
Samuel Harrison Smith, was definitely cosmopolitan and humani- 
tarian in its tendency and wished to educate men to view “the 
whole world as a single family.” 

Noah Webster’s efforts to create a national language met with 
less success than his plans for national education. A language 
seemed to him to be an indispensable prerequisite of independent 
nationhood. “A capital advantage,” he wrote about his proposed re- 
form of spelling, “would be that it would make a difference be- 
tween tiie English orthography and the American. ... I am 
confident that such an event is an object of vast political conse- 
quence. ... A national language is a band of national union. Every 
engine should be employed to render the people of this country na- 
tional; to call their attachments home to their own country; and to 
inspire them with the pride of national character.” Only a na- 
tional language could assure the creation of a national literature. 
Some reformers wished to create an entirely new language for the 
United States, while others wanted to eliminate the name of “Eng- 
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lish” for the language spoken in the United States.”^ Webster be- 
lieved that the English language would develop differently in the 
various parts of the world; that among these several languages 
sprung from the same stock American would soon take precedence 
on account of the future numerical and cultural superiority of the 
Western continent, and that it would be spoken before the middle 
of the twentieth century by more people than any other language 
on the globe, not excepting Chinese. 

Webster’s radical linguistic nationalism was not shared by many 
contemporaries. Ezra Stiles expected the English language in 
America not to become different but to grow into greater purity 
and elegance.”" John Adams in a letter on September 23, 1780, 
suggested the formation of an Academy in America for the culti- 
vation and improvement of the English language. “You must know 
I have undertaken to prophesy that English will be the most re- 
spectable language in the world, and the most universally read and 
spoken, in tlie next century, if not before the close of this. Ameri- 
can population will in the next age produce a greater number of 
persons who will speak English than any other language, and 
these persons wall have more general acquaintance and conversa- 
tion with all other nations than any other people, which will 
naturally introduce their language everywhere, as the general me- 
dium of correspondence and conversation among the learned of 
all nations, and among all travelers and strangers, as Latin was in 
the last century, and French has been in this.” This expectation 
of a brilliant future was shared by many Europeans. The Girondist 
leader and Minister of the French Revolution, Jean Marie Roland 
de la Platih'e, drew in 1789 a glowing picture of the Americans: 
“La douceur de leur gouvernement en fait des patriotes aussi zcles 
que le furent jamais les plus celebrcs republicains; celle de leur 
principes les rend, dans leur bienveillance universelle, semblables 
aux plus parfaits cosmopolites, et leur situation doit en faire les 
commergants les plus puissants. Que de moyens de s’elever, de 
s’etendre, de multiplier ses relations et de propager Tusage de sa 
langue! Le seul charme de leur philosophic, si propre a gagner les 
ccEurs, semble preparer le triomphe de leurs opinions et devoir 
ranger un jour bien des peuples sous leur religion consolante. . . . 
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II me semble que la languc d’lme relic nation sera un jour la langue 
universelle.” 

Webster wished to go even farther than a distinct language to 
emphasize the cultural independence of the United States. He 
propagated an American “fashion” — partly as an expression of 
economic nationalism, to foster the growth of an American in- 
dustry, but partly as an expression of the American spirit. “It is a 
singular phenomenon,” he wrote in December, 1786, “and to 
posterity it will appear incredible, that a nation of heroes, who 
have conquered armies and raised an empire, should not have the 
spirit to say, we will wear our clothes as we please.'*' Two years 
later James Sullivan, author of a “History of the District of Maine” 
and one of the founders of the jVIassachusetts Historical Society, 
said in his “Thoughts upon tlte Political Situation of the United 
States of America,” that the first thing necessary, if Americans 
were to have a character of their own, was to free themselves from 
slavish adherence to European ways of thinking; Americans had 
become “so habituated to their fashions and opinions, that we have 
scarcely dared to wear our coats, if not cut in their modes, though 
they should change with every moon; or even to think, but in the 
trammels, which they had forged for us; — it is now full time, that 
we should assume a national character, and opinions of our own; 
and convince the world,* that we have some true philosophy on 
this side of the globe.””" But Webster and Sullivan were too 
zealously concerned with external symptoms. Though the lan- 
guage spoken in America developed features of Americanism 
it remained English, and American schools continued to foster and 
cherish the great traditions of English letters from Chaucer to the 
present as their own. Though the frontier conditions demanded 
certain adaptations of dress and habits, nevertheless Americans did 
not develop a distinctive national school of fashion. American 
nationalism was not based upon language, nor upon any external 
symbols; it was founded upon an idea. It became definitely estab- 
lished when Thomas Jefferson, the “Apostle of Americanism,” 
endowed the growing consciousness of the young nation with the 
indelible stamp of its faith and its mission.”" 
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JefFerson could accomplish the “second Revolution,” because 
his interpretation of American nationalism was borne along by 
the dominant ground swell in American life.“° He believed the 
young nation had been singled out by Providence to become the 
embodiment of the rational and liberal ideals of the eighteenth 
century. The fight against privilege and for individual liberty, the 
faith in the common man and his perfectibility — this common task 
of mankind seemed to JefFerson, especially after his experiences in 
Europe, more realizable in America than anywhere else. While 
monarchy, aristocrac)^ and Church restored in Europe the old 
order of human inequality and authoritarianism, America seemed 
to offer the right soil for the growth of the new plants of liberty 
and equality. Thus America became the vanguard of mankind, 
full of a proud and blissful faith in its mission. This faith of the 
American people in itself and its mission made it a nation. 

Jefferson was a typical representative of the liberal and humani- 
tarian nationalism of the eighteenth century, I~Ie was a patriot: 
“The first object of my heart is my own country. In that is em- 
barked my family, my fortune, and my own existence. I have not 
one farthing of interest, nor one fibre of attachment out of it.” 
National unity was to him a high and important goal. “In a gov- 
ernment like ours, it is the duty of the Chief Magistrate, in order 
to enable himself to do all the good which his station requires, 
to endeavor, by all honorable means, to unite in himself the con- 
fidence of the whole people. This alone, in any case where the 
energy of the nation is required, can produce a union of the powers 
of the whole, and point them in a single direction, as if all consti- 
tuted but one body and one mind, and this alone can render a 
weaker nation inconquerable by a stronger one.”^’^ He realized 
that a free people which has built its life upon individual liberty 
and the equality of all citizens needs in critical hours a greater 
voluntary union of all its forces than a nation governed in an 
authoritarian way. In all its liberty and diversity the nation was 
to be one, and this supreme allegiance to the national idea, this 
single-mindedness of the national will in all decisive crises, was to 
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Jefferson, as to the men of the French Revolution, the prerequisite 
of national existence. Though (or rather, because) the American 
nation was to be a universal nation — not only in the sense that the 
ideal whicli it pursued was universal, valid, and applicable to the 
whole of mankind, but also in the sense that it was a nation com- 
posed of all racial and linguistic strains — it was to be strongly in- 
tegrated around allegiance to the American idea, an idea to which 
everyone could be assimilated for the very reason that it was a 
universal idea. To facilitate the process of integration, Jefferson 
strongly opposed the settlement of immigrants in compact groups, 
and advocated their wide distribution among the older settlers for 
the purpose of “quicker amalgamation,” 

His patriotism was devoid of any narrowness or exclusiveness. 
The same strict moral laws which governed the conduct of indi- 
viduals were valid for the life of nations. “Compacts . . . betw'cen 
nation and nation, are obligatory on them by the same moral law 
which obliges individuals to observe their compacts.” No nation 
Avas free to act as it desired or as its self-interest seemed to demand; 
eacli nation was responsible for its conduct before the Areopagus 
of all nations. This sense of obligation should be more deeply in- 
grained in the American consciousness than in that of any other 
nation, because the people of the United States held their form of 
government as a trust for mankind. “We feel that we arc acting 
under obligations not confined to the limits of our own society. 
It is impossible not to be sensible that we are acting for all man- 
kind; that circumstances denied to others, but indulged to ns, have 
imposed on us the duty of proving what is the degree of freedom 
and self-government in which a society may venture to leave its 
individual members.” Americans were a chosen people, to whom 
God had shown his favor when — to quote the Second Inaugural 
Address on March 4, 1805-— he “led our forefathers, as Israel of 
old, from their native land, and planted them in a country flowing 
with all the necessaries and comforts of life,” and when he “cov- 
ered our infancy with his providence, and our riper years with his 
wisdom and power.” Like the Hebrew prophets, Jefferson knew 
that a chosen people did not have additional privileges or the un- 
broken protection of Heaven, but carried an added burden of 
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responsibility, a deeper sense of moral obligation and duty. “We 
exist,” he wrote in 1820, “and are quoted, as standing proofs that 
a government, so modelled as to rest continually on the will of the 
whole society, is a practicable government. ... As members, 
therefore, of the universal society of mankind, and standing in 
high and responsible relation with them, it is our sacred duty, . . . 
not to blast the confidence we have inspired of proof that a govern- 
ment of reason is better than one of force.” 

Again and again Jefferson emphasized the universal importance 
of America’s nationhood. Its form of government was to him “a 
standing monument & example for the aim & the imitation of the 
people of other countries,” its principles “the bright constella- 
tion which has gone before us, and guided our steps through an 
age of revolution and reformation.” In the chaos of the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars in Europe, the American form of 
government, thanks to fortunate circumstances, had proved its 
unique strength and blessings. “Our difficulties are indeed great, 
if we consider ourselves alone. But when viewed in comparison to 
those of Europe, they are the joys of Paradise. . . . Indeed, my 
friend, ours is a bed of roses. And the system of government which 
shall keep us afloat amidst the wreck of the world, will be im- 
mortalized in history.” In this happiness there was no thought of 
exclusiveness. He wished to keep the doors of America open, “to 
consecrate a sanctuary for those whom the misrule of Europe may 
compell to seek happine^ in other climes. This refuge once known 
will produce reaction on the happiness even of those who remain 
there, by warning their task-masters that when the evils of Egyp- 
tian oppression become heavier than those of the abandonment of 
country, another Canaan is open wliere their subjects will be 
received as brothers, and secured against like oppressions by a 
participation in the right of self-government.” 

Thus one thread runs through the history of the New World 
from its beginning to the present day: to be a new Canaan for 
those who wished to throw off the yoke of Egyptian oppression, 
to seek the haven of liberty in escaping authoritarianism, the haven 
of equality in fleeing from the hard and fast division of classes and 
castes, of masters and serfs. The New World had been a land of 
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promise for the early settlersi it would be so for all newcomers as 
long as need existed. For finally the need would cease: all other 
countries would accept the blessings of liberty and equality for 
whicl: the American form of government stood. Ten days before 
he died, in the last letter which is preserved, Jefferson reiterated 
the faith in the American mission which had animated liim in 
writing the Declaration of Independence, half a century before: 
“May it be to the world, what I believe it will be, (to some parts 
sooner, to others later, but finally to all) the signal of arousing 
men to burst the chains under which monkish ignorance and 
superstition had persuaded them to bind themselves, and to assume 
the blessings and security of self-government.””® Thus, over a 
long life which stretched from the zenith of Voltaire’s influence 
to that of the Restoration and the Holy Alliance, the American 
apostle preserved his faith in the Enlightenment and its universal 
blessings. In the fifty years from July 4, 1776, to Jefferson’s death 
on July 4, 1826, what had been a promise and an intention had 
become the firm foundation of the American republic. The dying 
man looked back upon a consistent and faithful effort; and it was 
no accident that he wished to be remembered in his epitaph for 
two outstanding achievements characteristic of the Enlighten- 
ment’s struggle against “ignorance and superstition”: the separation 
of State and Church, and the spread of popular education. Ten 
years before his death he had written to Pierre Samuel du Pont 
de Nemours, his French fellow soldier in the fight for freedom: 
“Altho’ I do not, with some enthusiasts, believe that the human 
condition will ever advance to such a state of perfection as that 
there shall no longer be pain or vice in the world, yet I believe it 
susceptible of much improvement, and, most of all, in matters of 
government and religion; and that the diffusion of knowledge 
among the people is to be the instrument by which it is to be 
effected.” 

Jefferson’s bill for establishing religious freedom, which was 
passed by the legislature of Virginia on December 17, 1785, was 
the first official measure of complete separation of State and 
Church: “We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact,” reads 
Section II, “that no man shall be compelled to frequent or support 
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enforced, restrained, molested or burdened in his body or goods, 
nor shall orherwise suffer on account of his religious opinions or 
beliefs; but that all men shall be free to profess, and by argument 
to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge or affect their civil capaci- 
ties.” The efforts of Roger Williams and of Locke, the struggle of 
the French skeptics and deists, were here consummated. Separation 
of State and Church became one of tlie strongest principles, and 
in early times one of the most differentiating characteristics, of 
American government. In 1796 a treaty was signed between the 
United States and Tripoli, in which one article opened with the 
words, “As the government of the United States is not in any 
sense founded on the Christian religion”; and this treaty was rati- 
fied by the Senate uathout objection. The first President of the 
United States issued during his two terms of office only two 
proclamations calling on the people to give thanks to God — on 
October 3, 1789, and on January i, 1795. In the first, God was 
called “that great and glorious Being,” in the second “the great 
Ruler of nations.” Washington “purposely worded both proclama- 
tions so that they would be acceptable to all who believed in a 
God. Jefferson issued no proclamation of the character we are 
discussing, but Madison was called upon by Congress to issue one 
of thanks for the peace with England; and, although he was urged 
by many people to make it a Christian document, he followed 
Washington’s example, and worded it so that a non-Christian 
could accept it. After his retirement from office he expressed the 
opinion that Congress had erred in employing at public expense 
chaplains to open the sitting with prayer.” 

Jefferson was as proud of his indefatigable promotion of public 
education as he was of his role in establishing religious freedom. In. 
his “Notes on Virginia” (1781), he discussed at length the merits 
and implications of his proposed bill for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge.^’''^ In i8r6 he suggested that the Virginia legislature should 
introduce a perpetual tax of one cent on every inhabitant for 
maintaining primary schools throughout the state, and a univer- 
sity.^^‘ For the University of Virginia which he founded he chose 
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the motto, “Here we are not afraid to follow truth wherever it 
may lead, nor to tolerate any error so long as reason is left free 
to combat it.” Education was to be one of the main pillars of 
democracy: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state 
of civilization, it expects what never was and never will be. The 
functionaries of every government have propensities to command 
at will the liberty and property of their constituents. Tiierc is no 
safe deposit for these but with the people themselves; nor can they 
be safe with them without information. Where the press is free, 
and every man able to read, all is safe.” These words of the 
old and experienced statesman of 1816 repeated what he had writ- 
ten as a young man in 1781: “Of the views of this law none is 
more important, none more legitimate, than that of rendering the 
people the safe, as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own 
liberty. . . . And to render even them safe, their minds must be 
improved to a certain degree. This indeed is not all that is neces- 
sary, though it be essentially necessary. An amendment of our 
constitution must here come in aid of public education. The in- 
fluence over government must be shared among all the people.” 

Though Jefferson was a Southerner, he took throughout his 
stand in the question of slavery as a true son of the rational En- 
lightenment. He differed in no way from the Northern advocates 
of emancipation, men like Samuel Cooke of Cambridge, who in 
his sermon on “The True Principles of Civil Government” (1770) 
demanded at least the stoppage of any future importation of slaves. 
“Let the time pass wherein we, the patrons of liberty, have dis- 
honored the Christian name, and degraded human nature nearly 
to the level of the beasts that perish.” Jefferson wrote in an even 
stronger vein in 1781: “With what execration should the statesman 
be loaded, who, permitting one half the citizens thus to traniplcj 
on the rights of the other, transforms those into despots, and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, and the aj/ior 
patriae of the other.” This deep democratic feeling of tlie coun- 
try’s foremost progressive statesman was shared by his later con- 
servative opponent, Noah Webster, who wrote in 1785 equally 
strong words against the evil of slavery: “Aside of the detestable 
principle of subjecting one man to the service of another, which 
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dishonours a free government, and the evil of supporting luxury, 
the bane of society, slavery inspires other principles repugnant to 
the genius of our American constitutions. It cherishes a spirit of 
supercilious contempt — a haughty, unsocial aristocratic temper, 
inconsistent with that equality which is the basis of our govern- 
ments and the happiness of human society.” Herein, as in all his 
record, Jefferson remained faithful to the doctrines of his youth, 
and repeated many years later the sentiments which he had voiced 
in 1781: “The love of justice and the love of country plead equally 
the cause of these people, and it is a moral reproach to us that they 
should have pleaded it so long in vain, and should have produced 
not a single effort, nay I fear not mucli serious willingness to re- 
lieve them & ourselves from our present condition of our moral 
& political reprobation. . . . Yet the hour of emancipation is ad- 
vancing, in the marcli of time.” 

There was a second cancer in the tissues of American democ- 
racy, the problem of the Indians. Already one of the early English 
colonists of Virginia, Colonel William Byrd (1674-1744), had 
treated the Indian problem with a rare humanitarian and liberal 
vision. In his “History of the Dividing Line” he discussed the 
policy of the first settlers of Virginia: “They liad now made peace 
with the Indians, but there was one thing wanting to make that 
peace lasting. The Natives could, by no means, persuade them- 
selves that the English were heartily their Friends, so long as they 
disdained to intermarry with them. And, in earnest, had the Eng- 
lish consulted their own Secui-ity and the good of the Colony- 
had they intended either to Civilize or Convert these Gentiles, they 
would have brought their Stomachs to embrace this prudent Al- 
liance. The Indians are generally tall and well-proportion’d, which 
may make full Amends for die Darkness of their Complexions. Add 
to this, that they are healthy & Strong, with Constitutions un- 
tainted by Lewdness, and not enfeebled by Luxury. Besides, 
Morals and all considered, I cant think the Indians were much 
greater Heathens than the first Adventurers, who, had they been 
good Christians, would have had the Charity to take this only 
method of converting the Natives to Christianity. . . . All Na- 
tions of men have the same Natural Dignity, and we all know 
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that very bright Talents may be lodg’d under a very dark Skin. 
The principal Difference between one people and another pro- 
ceeds only from the Different Opportunities'^ of Improvement.” 
The time for measures of this kind was past when Jefferson took 
the helm of the young republic. But in his messages to Congress 
he reiterated the need for a humanitarian and liberal policy towards 
the Indians, accepting them as an integral part of the American 
nation. In his Eighth Annual Message on November 8, 1808, he 
said: “And, generally, from a conviction that we consider them 
as part of ourselves, and cherish with sincerity their rights and 
interests, the attachment of the Indian tribes is gaining strength 
daily — is extending from tlie nearer to the more remote, and will 
amply requite us for the justice and friendship practised towards 
them.” 

Though Jefferson outlived Rousseau by almost half a century, 
he remained faithful to his master’s emphasis on agriculture as 
the foundation of economic life, of civic virtue and moral happi- 
ness. The industrialization and urbanization of the Atlantic sea- 
board began during Jefferson’s life; but even in his old age he 
reiterated sentiments expressed in the days of his youth by Salomon 
Gessner and the poets and prophets of the idyllic and free rural 
democracy of Arcadia. “Those who labor in the earth,” Jefferson 
had written in 1781, “are the chosen people of God, if ever EIc had 
a chosen people, whose breasts He has made His peculiar deposit 
for substantial and genuine virtue.” They alone appeared whole- 
some; the existence of others, though perhaps necessary, was re- 
deemed by the life of those who remained in close contact with 
the soil. “Generally speaking, the proportion which the aggregate 
of the other classes of citizens bears in any State to that of its 
husbandmen, is the proportion of its unsound to its healthy parts, 
and is a good enough barometer whereby to measure its degree of 
corruption.” Like Rousseau, he cherished the ideal of a self- 
contained community having little economic intercourse with the 
outer world, a happy island of civic virtue and frugality, preserved 
from the disturbing influences of other lands, “It might be better 
for us to abandon the ocean altogether, that being the element 
whereon we shall be principally exposed to jostle with other 
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nations; to leave to others to bring what wc shall want, and to 
carrj'- what we can spare. This would make us invulnerable to 
Europe, by offering hone of our property to their prize, and would 
turn all our citizens to the cultivation of the earth.” 

Jefferson, the representative of agrarian democracy against the 
urban interests, went so far, in a letter of February 5, 1803, as to 
regard the two occupational groups as different nations: “The 
great mass of the people are agricultural; and the commercial 
cities, though, by the command of newspapers, they make a great 
deal of noise, have little effect in the direction of the government. 
They arc as different in sentiment and character from the country 
people as any two distinct nations, and are clamorous against the 
order of things established by the agricultural interest.” Of these 
two “distinct nations,” the agricultural element seemed infinitely 
more essential to national life: “Cultivators of the earth arc the 
most valuable citizens. They are the .most vigorous, the most inde- 
pendent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their country, and 
wedded to its liberty by the most lasting bonds.” But Jefferson 
knew' that the current opposed to his point of view was strong. He 
might regret that the United States, tliougli warned by the experi- 
ence of Europe, would not liave the firmness and wisdom to profit 
by it; nevertheless the young nation and Jefferson had to face 
the question of a practical equilibrium between agriculture on the 
one side and commerce and manufactures on the other. 

Jefferson was not blind to the implications of the dilemma; on 
February i, 1804, he wrote to the well known economist Jean- 
Baptiste Say, the disciple and popularizer of Adam Smith: “Again, 
there the best distribution of labor is supposed to be that which 
places the manufacturing hands alongside the agricultural; so that 
the one part shall feed both, and the other part furnish both with 
clothes and other comforts. Would that be best here? Egoism and 
first appearances say yes. Or would it be better that all our laborers 
should be employed in agriculture? In tliis case a double or treble 
portion of fertile lands would be brought into culture; a double 
or treble creation of food be produced, and its surplus go to nourish 
the now perishing births of Europe, who in return would manu- 
facnire and send us in exchange our clothes and other comforts.” 
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On the strength of his Rousseaiiist nationalism, Jefferson answered 
this question by emphasizing the fact that “we should allow its 
just weight to the moral and physical preference of the agricul- 
tural, over the manufacturing, man.”^^® But diis evaluation of the 
predominant importance of agrarian life was, for nationalistic 
reasons, not shared by the school of American economic national- 
ism, which began to grow during Jefferson’s last years. 

The philosophical isolationism of the agrarian Rousseauisr, who 
never ceased to think of himself as a citizen of the world, did nor 
hinder him from being a farsighted and realistic statesman, full of 
understanding for the implications of world politics and of Amer- 
ica’s concrete situation in the ever changing field of international 
relations. By the Louisiana Purchase, undertaken on his own re- 
sponsibility, he took the decisive step for the firm establishment of 
the American empire and for tlic foundations of a fast broadening 
American imperial expansion. With him ideological understanding 
and a clear realistic insight went hand in hand. He was firmly con- 
vinced of the unique position of American democracy at a time 
when all Europe was governed by conservative monarcliies. “The 
station which we occupy among the nations of the earth is honor- 
able, but awful,” he told the citizens of Washington on March 4, 
1809. “Trusted with the destinies of this solitary republic of the 
world, the only monument of human rights, and the sole depository 
of the sacred fire of freedom and self-government, from lienee it 
is to be lighted up in other regions of the earth, if other regions of 
the earth shall ever become susceptible of its benign influence. All 
mankind ought then, with us, to rejoice in its prosperous, and 
sympathize in its adverse fortunes, as involving everything dear to 
man.” Jefferson had no doubt that all the reactionary govern- 
ments of Europe necessarily felt a deadly hatred for the United 
States as a permanent threat and scjf-reproach, and that they would 
therefore spare nothing to destroy it if they could. “Nothing but 
a firm union among the whole body of republicans can save it.” 
Though he opposed the American democratic republic to all con- 
servative European monarchies of the Napoleonic period, when 
the lights of liberty in Great Britain and France which had kindled 
the American beacon seemed dimmed, he had a clear understanding 
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of the value of Great Britain for the security of America and the 
development of liberty. “We see Xvith great concern,” he wrote 
to Sir John Sinclair on June 30, 1803, “the position in which Great 
Britain is placed, and should be sincerely afflicted were any disaster 
to deprive mankind of the benefit of such a bulwark against the 
torrent which has for some time been bearing down all before 

•j. 103 

In the critical period from 1812 to 1815, when the decisive battle 
was waged to keep Napoleon from the permanent conquest of 
the European continent (and, should the British Empire fall, from 
the possible control of the Atlantic and the Americas), Jefferson 
wrote a letter to Thomas Leiper on New Year’s Day, 1814, in 
which the moral philosopher and the realistic statesman reached 
the same conclusion. He asked, Should we be “insensible to all 
sentiments of morality? Is it then become criminal, the moral wish 
that the torrents of blood this man [Napoleon] is shedding in 
Europe, the sufferings of so many human beings, good as our- 
selves, on whose necks he is trampling, the burnings of ancient 
cities, devastations of great countries, the destruction of law and 
order, and demoralization of the world, should be arrested, even if 
it should place our peace a little further distant? No. You and I 
cannot differ in wishing that Russia, and Sweden, and Denmark, 
and Germany, and Spain, and Portugal, and Italy, and even Eng- 
land, may retain their independence.” But, as much as moral senti- 
ments, the security of the United States demanded the defeat of 
Napoleon. “Surely none of us wish to see Bonaparte conquer Rus- 
sia, and lay thus at his feet the whole continent of Europe. This 
done, England would be but a breakfast. . . . No. It cannot be 
to our interest that all Europe should be reduced to a single mon- 
archy. . . . And were the consequences even to be the longer 
continuation of our war, I would rather meet them than see the 
whole force of Europe wielded by a single hand.” 

When almost a decade later a combination of European powers 
seemed to threaten the security and independence of American 
lands, Jefferson in a letter to lYesident iVlonroe on October 24, 
1823, with regard to the Anglo-American negotiations, urged that 
“we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship” with 
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Great Britain because the United States and Great Britain together 
“need not fear the whole world.” Should Great Britain be involved 
in a war with the Holy Alliance, and should the United States 
come to Great Britain’s help, then Jefferson felt that “the war in 
which the present proposition might engage us, should that be its 
consequence,” would not be Britain’s war, but America’s. “It is to 
maintain our own principle, not to depart from it. And if, to facili- 
tate this, we can effect a division in the body of the European 
powers, and draw over to our side its most powerful member, 
surely we should do it.” For an association with Great Britain 
would protect the Americas against war with the powers of conti- 
nental Europe. “For how would tlicy propose to get at either en- 
emy without superior fleets?” It was in this spirit that President 
Monroe defined the position of the United States in his Message 
to Congress on December 3, 1822: “The history of the late wars 
in Europe furnishes a complete demonstration that no system of 
conduct, however correct in principle, can protect neutral Powers 
from injury from any party; tliat the defenselc.ss position, and 
distinguished love of peace, are the surest invitations to war; and 
that there is no way to avoid it, other than by being always pre- 
pared, and willing, for just cause, to meet it. If there be a people 
on earth whose more especial duty it is to be at all times prepared 
to defend the rights with which they are blessed, and to surpass 
all others in sustaining the necessary burdens, and in submitting 
to sacrifices to make such preparations, it is undoubtedly the 
people of these States. . . . The United States owe to the world 
a great example, and, by means thereof, to the cause of liberty and 
humanity, a generous support. They have so far succeeded, to the 
satisfaction of the virtuous and enlightened of every country. . . . 
It has often been charged against free Governments, that they 
have neither the foresight nor the virtue to provide, at the proper 
season, for great emergencies; that their course is improvident and 
expensive; that war will always find them unprepared, and what- 
ever may be its calamities, that its terrible warnings will be disre- 
garded and forgotten as soon as peace returns. I have full confi- 
dence that this charge, so far as relates to the United States, will 
be shown to be utterly destitute of truth.” 
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Jeiferson’s hnmaniRirian and liberal nationalism was character- 
istic of the period. AVashington exprc.sscd the same feeling when 
he wrote to Lafayette on August 15, 17815, “As the member of an 
infant empire, as a philanthropist by character, and, (if I may be 
allowed the expi*essioii) as a citizen of the great republic of hu- 
manity at large, I cannot help turning my attention sometimes to 
this subject. I would be understood to mean, I cannot avoid re- 
flecting with pleasure on the probable influence, tliat commerce 
may Iiereafter have on hiinian manners and society in general. On 
tliese occasions I consider how manldnd may be connected like one 
great family in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps an en- 
thusiastic idea, that, as the world is evidently much less barbarous 
than it has been, its melioration must still be progressive; that 
nations are becoming more humanized in their policy, that the 
subject of ambition and causes for hostility are daily diminisliing; 
and, in fine, that the period is not very remote, when the benefits of 
a liberal and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to the 
devastations and horrors of war.”f''’ 

Though this nationalism of Enlightenment impressed its indelible 
stamp on the American idea, darker shades were soon to blend 
with it. The War of 1812 brought stronger national feeling in its 
wake; a new self-assertive tone made itself heard, especially in the 
discussions of the economic program of the young nation. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s advocacy of manufacture and commerce as the 
economic mainstay of national life and of tariffs to protect their 
growth was carried on in a more aggressive way by Mathew Carey, 
an Irish nationalist who brought his hatred of Great Britain over 
to the United States and became the father of American economic 
nationalism, just as Paine’s resentment of England made him the 
father of America’s political independence. As a young man, Carey 
had lived a short time in exile in Paris; with him, as with so many 
others, life abroad had served only to strengthen his native patri- 
otism. After his return to Ireland he founded in 1783 the Volun- 
teer's Journal) which was to “defend the Commerce, the Manu- 
facturers, and the political rights of Ireland, against the oppres- 
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sion and encroachments of Great Britain.” “Let us now cease to 
look longer to England, but depend only on ourselves — let us con- 
tinue united, and in nrnis, — ^we’ll soon overturn the aristocratic 
monster, out of wliose ashes, there will, phoenix like, arise — a 
trade, bounded only by the confines of the globe — and a constitu- 
tion, liberal, wise, and free.” Though in these words there is still 
a definite ring of the eighteenth century ideal of free trade and 
liberalism, Carey was advocating in his newspaper protective tariffs 
to retaliate against England. He saw in protecting duties the only 
adequate measure “to counteract the pernicious effects of our 
blasting connexion with England,” Such tariffs could revive the 
Irish industries so as not only to supply the local market but to 
develop a surplus for a profitable export traded^'® His violent call 
to armed insurrection brought governmental proceedings against 
Carey, and as a result he emigrated to the United States at the age 
of twenty-four; until his death fifty-five years later he continued 
to live in the shadow of the impressions of his youth. EIc became 
an important publisher, and his Veniisylviwia Herald carried on his 
plea for protectionism and his violent opposition to Britain. After 
only one year in his new homeland, he expressed his dismay at 
America’s “unhappy predilection for foreign frippery and gew- 
gaws” and declared that it gave him “the highest degree of pleasure 
to find the legislatures of the different states turning their attention 
to every object that can check the progress of importations, and 
tend to the promotion of domestic manufactures.’* 

This very recent immigrant far outdid most of his new com- 
patriots in the violence of his nationalism. In 1796 he published a 
scathing denunciation of Jay’s commercial treaty with Britain. He 
called it a “badge of American dishonour and disgrace — sacrifice 
of American prosperity and independence — memento of executive 
and senatorial usurpation.” The treaty seemed to him to forebode 
dire cata.stroplie; by its ratification the United States rescind 

its Declaration of Independence and again become a colony of 
“the most corrupt and degenerate government of Europe.” The 
prophecy was not fulfilled; America remained independent and 
Carey’s school of neo-mercantilistic nationalism^*^ gained in in- 
fluence; after 1815 Elezekiah Niles, the editor of the Weekly 
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Register, Daniel Raymond, John Rae, and above all iVIathew 
Carey’s son Henry Charles Carey carried on his propaganda for an 
intensely nationalist economy. The father of German economic 
nationalism and one of the most extreme pan-German imperialists, 
Georg Friedrich List, got his decisive inspiration during his so- 
journ in the United States, which began in 1 825. 

This economic American nationalism had been facilitated by 
the Napoleonic Wars, which cut the United States off to* a large 
extent from intercourse with Europe, and thus forced it to develop 
its own industries. America’s own participation in the hostilities 
had threatened to end disastrously for her. Disunity over the war 
issues was so strong in the young nation that the Union was at 
the brink of dissolution, sectional feeling reached an unprecedented 
height, especially in 1814, and many influential voices in New 
England were raised for separation. The British armies successfully 
invaded the United States, and it was only by grave British blunders 
and unforeseeable American good luck that a complete military 
defeat was averted. British unwillingness to carry on the war 
brought America a peace which confirmed the status quo and re- 
vived national sentiment, which in revulsion against its low ebb 
during the war grew infinitely stronger and soon expressed itself 
in the cultural as well as in the economic field.^“® The pioneering 
movement to the West began to obliterate old sectional loyalties. 
As the United States had represented a mingling of all the ethnic 
strains of Europe, so the vast territories in the new West were 
peopled from all the old states. The movement which after 1815 
with ever-increasing force pushed the frontier farther and farther 
to the west was one of tlie strongest influences toward national 
unity. American nationalism, born in a great popular uprising for 
the rights of the people in the spirit of eighteenth century cosmo- 
politanism and humanism, began to harden in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The American empire of liberty and human rights started 
on its path of imperial conquest. 

In “A Poem on the Happiness of America,” written during the 
American Revolution and addressed to the patriot army, David 
Humphreys had contrasted past empires built upon conquest with 
the new rising empire erected on “freedom’s base” and dedicated to 
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“humanity’s extended cause.” As the British Empire had carried 
everywhere its vivifying and beneficent seeds of liberty under law, 
so the original attitude of American nationalism lived on through- 
out its imperial expansion. “The American expansionist’s national- 
ism was so little exclusive that it offered refuge to all the devotees 
of freedom in a world elsewhere threatened with the ri.sing deluge 
of despotism.” Wherever “manifest destiny” carried America, it 
carried with it, though very imperfectly realized and often ob- 
scured and denied, the promise of the “great and equal rights of 
human nature,” the foundation of American nationalism and the 
legacy of 1776. Though Louisiana was purchased in an outright im- 
perialist and antidemocratic way the inhabitants after a temporary 
administration, or at least the whites among them, received their 
full share in the equality and freedom. America, like seventeenth 
century England, had visualized her own national birth as a step 
in the struggle for the liberty and happiness of the human race; 
though she might often allow the consciousness of herself — and 
her conscience — to become blacked out, nevertheless she could not 
give it up entirely without undermining the foundations of her ex- 
istence. 

Like every strong nation, Americans had a deep conviction of 
their mission. It was expressed in different ways, according to the 
changing intellectual climate of the period. But always underlying 
was the wish to spread democracy, a government based upon the 
equality of all, upon individual liberty, and upon the English con- 
cepts of guarantees of law. In accordance with the thought of the 
eighteenth century, Americans frequently hoped to fulfill their 
mission not by active cooperation with other nations, but by their 
solitary example. “They expected to lead in the manner of the stars 
with their kindly light— by the passive radiation of their brilliant 
example.” Though the feeling of responsibility to and for man- 
kind was sometimes submerged in the naive egotism of a self- 
righteous isolationism, it was always present. President Johnson 
expressed it in his Fourth Message to Congress on December 8, 
1868: “The conviction is rapidly gaining ground in the American 
mind that with the increased facilities for intercommunication be- 
tween all portions of the earth the principles of free government, 
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as embraced in our Constitution, if faithfully maintained and car- 
ried out, would prove of sufficient strength and breadth to compre- 
hend within their sphere and influence the civilized nations of the 
world.” When the increased facilities for intercommunication 
had grown beyond the keenest dreams of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, AVoodrow Wilson revived tlic universal message 
of the American democracy and tried, under changed world condi- 
tions, to realize the original implications of the spirit of 1776. 

The American nation has not been determined by “natural” 
factors of blood and soil, nor by common memories of a long his- 
tory. It was formed by an idea, a universal idea. Loyalty to Amer- 
ica meant therefore loyalty to that idea, and as the idea was uni- 
versal, everyone could be included and, if he were of good will, as- 
similated. Traditions and memories of ancient events have separated 
the nations; tfie dead weight of the past has frustrated efforts at a 
rational new beginning. Americans could unite men of different 
pasts, because on the basis of rationalism and individualism they re- 
jected the foundations of the past. “Happily for America, happily, 
I trust, for the whole human race, tliey pursued a new and more 
noble course,” wrote James Aiadison. “Is it not the glory of the 
people of America, that, while they have paid a decent regard to 
the opinions of former times and other nations, they iiave not suf- 
fered a blind veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to 
overrule the suggestions of their own good sense, the knowledge of 
their own situation, and the lessons of their own experience? To 
this manly spirit, posterity will be indebted for the possession, and 
the world for the example, of the numerous innovations displayed 
on the American theatre, in favor of private rights and public hap- 
piness.” The influence of the American Revolution upon the 
awakening of nationalities in Europe was great, especially in 
France. “Though celebrated writers of this and other countries 
have already sketched good principles on the subject of govern- 
ment, yet the American War seems first to have awakened the 
thinking part of tliis nation in general from the sleep of despotism 
in which they were sunk,” Jefferson reported from France.^®® But 
the powerful traditions of the past did not allow the European na- 
tions to follow the example of the New World. Of the great na- 
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tions on the continent, France alone seemed to accept wholeheart- 
edly for some time the American model. Germany remained on 
the whole untouched. Tliongh the incipient German nationalism 
of the eighteenth century bore the impress of the era of Enlighten- 
ment which it shared with the West, historical forces and social 
conditions were at work to mold German nationalism in a form 
opposed to that legacy of Milton, Sidney, and Locke, which, under 
the auspicious conditions of a New World society, had crystallized 
into American nationalism. 



CHAPTER VII 


Stirrings in the Old World 
The Folklore of the Past 
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Gut cieutsch sem, Iicisst sich cntdeiuschen. — Das, worin man die 
nationalen Uiiterschicde findet, ist viel niehr, als man bis jetzt eingesehen 
hat, nur der Uncerschied verschiedener Kuirurstufen und zum gering- 
stcn Teile etwas Bleibendes (und aiich dies nicht in cincm strengen 
Sinne). Deshalb ist allcs Argumentieren aus dem Nationalcharakter so 
wenig verpflichtend fur den, welcher an der Unischaffung der Ucber- 
zeiigungen, das heisst an der Kultur arbcicet. Erwiigt man zum Bei- 
vspiel, was alles schon deutsch gewesen ist, so wird man die theoretische 
Frage: was ist deutsch? sofort durch die Gegenfrage verbessern: “was 
ist jetzt deutsch?” — und jedergute Deutsche ^wd sic praktisch, gerade 
dutch Ueberwindung seiner deutschen Eigenschaften, losen. VVeiin 
namlich ein Volk vorwarts geht nnd wachsc, so sprengt es jedesmal 
den Giiitel, der ihm bis dahin sein nacionales Ansehen gab; bleibt es 
stehen, verkiiminert es, so schlicsst sich ein neucr Giirtel urn seine 
Seeic; die iminer barter werdende Kruste baut glciehsam ein Gefangnis 
heriini, dessen Mauern inimer Avachsen. Elat ein Volk also sehr viel 
Festes, so isc dies ein Beweis, dass es versteinern will und ganz und gar 
Monument werden mochte: wie es von einem bestimmten Zeitpunkte 
an das Aegyptertum war. Der also, Avelcher den Deutschen wohhvill, 
mag fiir seinen Teil zusehen, wie er immer mehr aus dem, was deutsch 
ist, hinauswaclise. Die Wendiing zum Undeiitschen ist deshalb immer 
das Kennzeichen der Tiichtigen unseres Volkes gewesen. 

pRii'DRiCFi Nietzsche, MenschVwbes AihmncmcJoliches II (Taschen- 
Aiisgabe, vol. IV, p. 159). 

(To be a Good German means to de-Germanise Oneself. — National 
differences consist, far more than has hitherto been observed, only in 
the differences of various grades of culture, and are only to a very 
small extent permanent (nor even that in a strict sense). For this reason 
all arguments based on national character are so little binding on one 
who aims at the alteration of convictions — in other words, at culture. 
If, for instance, we consider all that has already been German, we shall 
improve upon the hypothetical question, “What is German?” by the 
counter-question, “What is now German?” and every good German 
will answer it practically, by overcoming his German characteristics. 
For when a nation advances and grows, it bursts the girdle previously 
given to it by its national outlook. Wlien it remains stationary or de- 
clines, its soul is surrounded by a fresh girdle, and the crust, as it be- 
comes harder and harder, builds a prison around, with walls growing 
ever higher. ... So he who is well-disposed towards the Germans 
may for his part consider how he may more and more grow out of 
what is German. . . , The Complete WorkSy ed. Oscar Levy, vol. 7, 
pp. 154-155.) 


I 


In the age of nationalism, nations are the great corporate per- 
sonalities of history; their dilTercnccs in character and outlook are 
one of the main factors shaping the course of events. Only in that 
age, the will of the nations — rather than that of individuals, dy- 
nasties, or non-national bodies like churches or classes — assumes 
decisive importance; therefore an understanding of their history de- 
mands a phenomenology of nations and tiaeir characters. These 
characters are not determined prchistorically or biologically, nor 
are they fixed for all time; they are the product of social and intel- 
lectual development, of countless gradations of behavior and reac- 
tion, some of which are hardly discernible in the flux of the past, 
from which the historian selects what seem to him to be the es- 
sential and characteristic elements in a pattern of almost confusing 
complexity. While the formation of national characters has gone 
on through many centuries, the crystallization has taken place in 
the age of nationalism. In the Western world, in England and in 
France, in the Netherlands and in Switzerland, in the United States 
and in the British dominions, the rise of nationalism was a pre- 
dominantly political occurrence; it was preceded by the formation 
of the future national state, or, as in the case of the United Stares, 
coincided with it. Outside the Western world, in Central and East- 
ern Europe and in Asia, nationalism arose not only later, but also 
generally at a more backward stage of social and political develop- 
ment: the frontiers of an existing state and of a rising nationality 
rarely coincided; nationalism, there, grew in protest against and in 
conflict with the existing state pattern — not primarily to transform 
it into a people’s state, but to redraw the political boundaries in 
conformity with ethnographic demands. 

Because of the backward state of political and social develop- 
ment, this rising nationalism outside the Western world found its 
first expression in the cultural field. It was at the beginning the 
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dream and hope of scholars and poets, unsupported by public 
opinion — which did not exist, and which the scholars and poets 
tried to create- — a venture in education and propaganda rather 
than in policy-shaping and government. At the same time ail rising 
nationalism and the whole modern social and intellectual develop- 
ment outside Western Europe were influenced by the West, which 
for a long time remained the teacher and the model. Yet this very 
dependence on the West often wounded the pride of the native 
educated class, as soon as it began to develop its own nationalism, 
and ended in an opposition to the “alien” example and its liberal 
and rational outlook. 

Each new nationalism, having received its original impulse from 
the cultural contact with some older nationalism, looked for its 
justification and its differentiation to the heritage of its own past, 
and extolled the primitive and ancient depth and peculiarities of 
its traditions in contrast to Western rationalism and to universal 
standards. Nationalism in the West arose in an effort to build a na- 
tion in the political reality and the struggles of the present without 
too much sentimental regard for the past; nationalists in Central 
and Eastern Europe created often, out of the myths of the past and 
the dreams of the future, an ideal fatherland, closely linked with 
the past, devoid of any immediate connection with the present, 
and expected to become sometime a political reality. Thus they 
were at liberty to adorn it with traits for the realization of which 
they had no immediate responsibility, but which influenced the 
nascent nation’s wishful image of itself and of its ‘'mission.” While 
Western nationalism was, in its origin, connected with the concepts 
of individual liberty and rational cosmopolitanism current in the 
eighteenth century, the later nationalism in Central and Eastern 
Europe and in Asia easily tended towards a contrary development. 
Dependent upon, and opposed to, influences from without, this new 
nationalism, not rooted in a political and social reality, lacked self- 
assurance; its inferiority complex was often compensated by over- 
emphasis and overconfidence, their own nationalism appearing to 
nationalists in Germany, Russia, or India as something infinitely 
deeper than the nationalism of the West, and therefore richer in 
problems and potentialities. The quest for the meaning of German,, 
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Russian, or Indian nationalism, the musing about the “soul” or the 
“mission” of the nation, an endless discussion of its relation to the 
West, all that became characteristic of this new' form of national- 
ism. 

Nationalism in the West was based upon a nationality which 
was the product of social and political factors; nationalism in Gcr- 
rmany did not find its justification in a rational societal conception, 
|it found it in the “natural” fact of a community, held together, not 
iby the will of its members nor by any obligations of contract, but 
by traditional ties of kinship and status. German nationalism sub- 
stituted for the legal and rational concept of “citizenship” tlie in- 
finitely vaguer concept of “folk,” which, first discovered by the 
German humanists; was later fully developed by Herder and the 
German romanticists. It lent itself more easily to the embroideries 
of imagination and the excitations of emotion. Its roots seemed 
to reach into the dark soil of primitive times and to have grown 
through thousands of hidden channels of unconscious development, 
not in the bright light of rational political ends, but in the mysteri- 
ous womb of the people, deemed to be so much nearer to the forces 
of nature.' This difference in the concepts of nation and national- 
ism was a historical consequence of the difference in effect pro- 
duced by Renaissance and Reformation between Germany and 
Western Europe. 

In the West, Renaissance and Reformation created a new society 
in which the middle classes and secular learning gained a growing 
preponderance, and the universal and imperial Roman concept of 
the medieval world was abandoned not only in fact, but also in 
theory. But in Central and Eastern Europe this medieval idea of 
world empire lingered and even gathered new strength from 
antiquarian research — the unreal though fascinating strength of a 
phantom world. The Renaissance and the Reformation had not 
deeply changed the political and social order in Germany as they 
had in the West; they were purely scholarly and theological events. 
Farther east they did not penetrate at all — Russia and the Near 
East remained untouched — and thus the old cleavage between the 
Western and the Eastern Empire deepened. To the Moscovite 
princes of the sixteenth century Russian history appeared as a 
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continuation of the task of Alexander and of the Roman Empire, 
“to unite in one organic whole the diverse nations of the East and 
j the West.’" When the Patriarch of Moscow was installed in 1589, 

the charter affirmed that “because the old Rome has collapsed on 
I account of the heresy of Apollinarius, and the ^second Rome, which 

! is Constantinople, is now in the possession of the godless Turk, 

thy great kingdom, O pious Tsar, is the third Rome. It surpasses 
• with its devotion everyone else and all other Christian kingdoms 

I : are now merged in thy kingdom. Thou art the only Christian 

Sovereign in the whole world, the master of all the Christians.” " 
ji Mffiilc in the AVest the universal tradition vanished, and while in 

I ; the East it began to emerge into a politically ephemeral, though 

; metaphysically more lasting existence, Germany in the center of 

the continent seemed to hesitate between West and East, between 
j 1 ; consolidation into a national state and the still powerful tradition 

of world empire. The tradition’s sunhval in Germany was sup- 
1 ! ported by the complexity and irrationality of the Empire’s consti- 

\ turion, by the vagueness of its frontiers and the ambiguity of its 

' ambitions. In the south and west Italy and Burgundy, in the east 

Bohemia, Hungary, and other lands, were often regarded as part 
of the Empire and thus potentially of a new German living-space. 
' A modern German historian, Heinrich von Srbik, has well formu- 

lated this never-ending world dream. He sees in the Germans the 
predestined bearer of the world imperial idea, and bitterly com- 
plains of the fact that in the sixteenth century the German people 
began to withdraw into itself, abandoning that spirit of expansion 
and colonization which in the Middle Ages had served as a power- 
' fill foundation for its world empire.® 

, i The seventeenth century brought a progressive weakening of the 

j, j social and political bases upon which a modern German national- 

jl' ism could have grown up. AVhile in Western Europe religion be- 

:■ ;|i came a major force in the awakening of a modern political and 

|r i|i social consciousne^, German Lutheranism'* led to political quiet- 

id i; isim the Germans were satisfied to remain subjects, they did not 

strive to become citizens. The religious rift tore the country into 
two parts, growing more different as time went on; Catholics and 
,i; Protestants not only met on battlefields as enemies for a century 
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and a half, but with the ensuing rctheologizing of all life the dif- 
ference of religion forbade all cultural contacts, and the intellectual 
life in the two Germanys developed along independent lines. Both 
Churches supported the princes, or rather their princes, unques- 
tioningly; the princes’ new centralized states necessarily grew in 
opposition to a possible nascent German nationalism, wdiich could 
have been represented only by the Empire; and the medieval foun- 
dations of this no longer corresponded to the changing social and 
political realities. 

The imperial knights and the free peasantry, the last social forces 
which had linked their aspirations with the fate of the Empire, had 
been defeated by 1550, and had lost all influence from then on. 
Socially and economically they had not been progressive forces; 
they had looked back to the ideals and conditions of the tliirteenth 
century, to the liberties of the Middle Ages which they wished to 
revive. Soon afterwards the German free and imperial cities began 
to decay at the very time that the urban classes in tlie West grew 
to unprecedented social and political importance. Slovdy and pain- 
fully, new social forces came to the fore in Germany. These new 
forces were no longer connected with the Empire. Their soil was 
the territorial state which found its new authority strengthened by 
the Reformation. With public opinion entirely absorbed in theo- 
logical questions, the territorialization of religion became a further 
impediment to any possible national unity. The peace treaty of 
1648 marked a milestone in the decomposition of the universal 
Empire with Germany as its center and bearer.” 

While the imperial idea of society lingered on in the Catholic 
Habsburg domain, new intellectual conceptions and forms of 
society arose in the north. Two forces, independent from, and 
often hostile to, each other — the erudite class and the rulers of 
Prussia” — played a decisive role in the formation of modern Ger- 
many. This erudite class was closely related to the Lutheran 
parsonage, out of which most of its representatives came, or 
where they themselves lived. Their intellectual life — though some- 
times daring and enterprising within its own realm, the mind and 
the inner man — ^remained aloof from political reality and impervi- 
ous to social responsibility. They did not — and they did nor wish 
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to — create a. public opinion as an important factor in the state; 
they never dreamed of, or longed for, influence in political life. At 
the best, and even then only rarely, they were conscientious 
servants of the princes, though never their critics or guides. While 
Western thought influenced their intellectual life their societal atti- 
tude remained strangely untouched by it. The repiihUque des let- 
tres of the West was, as in Greek antiquity, a political society, an 
integral and influential part of the national body; the GeUhnen- 
repiihlik lived in an entirely unpolitical realm, at the fringes of 
society and without any influence. It was in the state bur not of 
the state, and even its being in the state was purely accidental: 
no ties except those of residence bound the scholar to the state. The 
state was the prince’s, a Fitrstenstaat. Among these princes the 
Holienzollerns in Brandenburg and Prussia performed a great con- 
structive work, a rational construction inspired by the concepts of 
utility and morality of the English and French philosophers — a 
dependence upon the West similar to that of the erudite class — 
yet here too the societal organization remained in its attitude and 
spirit alien to the West. The erudite class and the Prussian princes 
worked independently of each other, with very little mutual under- 
standing and appreciation. Only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century did they begin to cooperate and even to fuse: this rook 
place under the vitalizing influence of the French Revolution, and 
through the medium of the new “folk” concept, the lasting contri- 
bution of that most creative and suggestive spirit in the field of 
nationalism among the German erudites, Johann Gottfried Herder. 

2 

Few Germans of the period looked to the Empire for the crea- 
tion of a strong centralized state which would overcome the re- 
ligious strife. Lazarus von Schwendi suggested to Maximilian (in 
whom he saw as the Roman Emperor the head of Christianity, and 
as the German Emperor the father of the Fatherland) complete 
equality of the Protestant and Catholic religions to save Germany 
from foreign interventions. He emphasized that from time imme- 
morial the Germans had excelled, in valor and value, all other na- 
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dons, and that, as a result of their great strength and cohesion, 
they had never been subjected to foreign domination, and had even 
taken over the Roman Empire. The imperial general Wallenstein, 
a strange and ambiguous figure of a late Renaissance character, en- 
visaged in the turmoil of the Thirty Years’ War a unified and 
hereditary Empire under the Elabsburgs from the Baltic to the 
Adriatic, turned eastward in its ambitions to war against the Turks 
and to rebuild the Byzantine Empire. 

Though Western political thought was familiar to the Germans 
(in fact, the Folkica inethodice digesta atqiie exewpUs sacris et 
profmiis illnstrata of Johannes Althusius * was one of the earliest 
pleas for popular sovereignty and the social contract), most of the 
political writings of the seventeenth century centered around the 
antiquated concepts of the vanishing universal Empire; in spite of 
popular drinking songs of the sixteenth century expressing indif- 
ference to the Empire,” faith in it continued among the people; 
“the conception of the Emperor as posse^or of unlimited world 
power was quite general among the uninitiated until the eighteenth 
century.” The official theory and the popular imagination clung 
to the old imperial idea, and few writers were conscious of its 
emptiness and decay. Most people were shocked when Bogislav 
Philipp von Chemnitz published in 1640, under the pseudonym 
Plippolithus a Lapide, a Dissertatio de ratione status in hnperio 
nostro Ro 7 mno-Ger 7 fiainco, in which he characterized the political 
configuration of Germany as “funestam et cadaverosam hodiernae 
Germaniae nostrae faciem,” and declared the emperor to be divested 
of all real power. “Nihil fere habet, nisi quod inane nomen ejus, et 
titulus, omnibus Imperii decretis praefigatur.” ” This brilliantly 
written book by a Pomeranian defended the interests of Sweden 
and the separatist rights of the German territorial princes. 

More constructive in his thought was the famous jurist Samuel 
von Pufendorf, who, according to the non-nationalist character of 
the period, transferred his loyalty and his services as a historiog- 
rapher from the king of Sweden whom he had served for many 
years, to the elector of Brandenburg, in whose service he died. 
In 1667 published under the pseudonym of a fictitious nobleman 
from Verona, Severinus de iVIonzambano, De statu Imperii Ger~ 
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imnici ctd LaeUmii fratremy domimnu Trezolani, liber iivns. There 
he called the Empire rather disrespectfully “irrcgularc aliquod 
corpus et monstro simile,” an “irregular and monstrous body.” Fie 
approached the problem as a rational thinlcer, suggesting a reform 
of the Empire by the establishment of an army supported from 
common funds, the dcpolitization of religion, the suppression of 
the monasteries, and the secularization of the ecclesiastical princi- 
palitiesd® 

The seventeenth century found German intellectual life domi- 
nated by theological questions: the group solidarity that existed 
united fellow religionists, the political loyalty that existed centered 
in the territorial state. The greatest event of the century, the 
Thirty Years’ War, did not arouse the Germans to an understand- 
ing of its implications for the life of the German nation. The out- 
standing literary monument of the period, Flans Jakob CiiristofFel 
von Grimmelshaiiscn’s Der AbembemUebe Simplicissivnis, does not 
reveal any trace of national feeling. “VVe are accustomed to regard- 
ing this book as the very mirror of the social conditions of the 
period of tlie Thirty Years’ War. It is all the more astonishing that 
it does not take any stand on the war as an event of national sig- 
nificance, Simplicius seems to feel himself above all as a soldier, 
not as a German, and he seems not to Icnow at all that the existence 
of Germany was at stake in the war.” The hero of the novel, the 
adventurous soldier Simplicius Simplicissimus, is not an individual: 
he is a type and a symbol, the representative of the German 
Baroque. To the men of the Baroque, life was bewildering and un- 
real, nature sinful and dangerous, world and society did not really 
count. The book begins with the motto, 

Es hat mir so wollen behagen 

Mit Lachen die AYahrheit zu sagen 

(I desire to tell the truth laughingly) ; but it is a bitter truth which 
the author has to tell, the truth of the worthlessness of life — which 
is nothing but a painful preparation for a farewell to it. Simplicius, 
after all his boisterous adventures, ends as a hermit on a desert 
island, without any wish to return to the world and without any 
interest in Germany or her fated"* 
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“\Vith all its wealth of incident and character, this no\'’ei has in 
reality only one theme: the unmasking of the brute which Grini- 
melshausen evidently conceives the average man of his time to be.” 
(Or rather Avhich he conceives man of all time to be.) “Of all the 
characters that appear in it, there is only one who has a heart for 
his fatherland, only one who dreams and hopes for the future of 
his [German] race, and he is a demented vagrant! The lone 
episodic character of the long novel who shows the slightest patri- 
otic feeling or interest, is depicted as a ridiculous fool; even more 
remarkable is the content of his hopes and dreams for the future 
of the German race: a German hero will rise, he prophesies, who 
by his deeds will create a world empire with Germany as its center 
and rnler.^° The strange fool whom Simplicius meets along the 
road reveals himself as the great god Jupiter who will raise up the 
German hero who “shall accomplish all with the edge of the 
sword; he shall destroy all evil men and preserve and extol the 
righteous.” With the magic power of his sword he will conquer 
the whole world and exterminate all the godless. “Every town shall 
tremble at his coming, and every fortress otherwise unconquerable 
he shall have in his power in the first quarter of an hour: in a word, 
he shall have the rule of the greatest potentate of the xvorld.” 

This German hero will summon all his enemies to submit. If they 
refuse, he will execute those whom the German leader of the 
twentieth century likes to call “warmongers,” because he regards 
them responsible for the refusal of some people to submit humbly 
to German rule. And when the German hero has won all his 
victories, Jupiter will come down from heaven to visit the Germans, 
as the “fool” says, “to delight myself among their vines and fig- 
trees; and there will I set Helicon on their border and establish 
the Muses anew thereon: Germany will I bless with all plenty, yea, 
more than Arabia Felix, Mesopotamia, and the land of Damascus: 
then will I forswear the Greek language and only speak German; 
and, in a word, show myself so good a German that in the end I 
shall grant to them, as once I did to the Romans, the rule over all 
the earth.” 

To Simplicius' question whether the princes will not resist the 
German conquest, Jupiter answers that the hero will trouble him- 
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self little on that score. He will divide the foreign princes into three 
classes: the wicked ones, he will punish; those who are ready to live 
as commoners under Gerinan overlordship, he will leave un- 
molested — but tiiey will live like commoners, while “the German 
people’s way of living will then be more plentiful and comfortable 
than is now the life and household of a king”; and finally the third 
class, those vdio are too proud for such a role of helots, he will send 
to Asia, where German soldiers will conquer lands for them. 
Jupiter is confident that the Western Christian kings will not resist, 
but will gladly accept their crowns as German fiefs — for rather 
interesting racial and historical reasons; the kings of England, 
Sweden, and Denmark will submit, because they are of German 
race and descent; those of Spain, France, and Portugal, because 
the Germans of old conquered and ruled those lands. 

After all these conquests a perpetual peace will reign among 
all nations, a peace assured by the victorious German sword. But 
the German hero will nor rest satisfied witli die .subjection of the 
whole world to the German peace and dominion. He will also 
reform all religions and fuse them into one. Ele will address their 
heads “and so excellently impress upon them their hitherto most 
pernicious divisions, that of themselves they will desire a general 
reconciliation and give over to him the accomplishment of such 
according to his own great wisdom.” Should the divines be reluc- 
tant to obey the German hero, he will first hint “to each theologian 
about his interest, his peaceful life, his wife and child, and his 
privileges, and aught else that might sway his inclination.” Should 
they not be swayed by these veiled threats and bribes, then the 
German hero will use more persuasive means: “He will plague the 
whole assembly with hunger, and if they yet delay to complete so 
holy a work, then he will preach them all a sermon through the 
gallows, and so first with kindness but at last with severity and 
threats, bring them to befool the world no longer with their stiff- 
necked doctrines.” With unity achieved, he will proclaim the new 
religion in a great festival, “and whosoever opposes it, him will 
he torment with pitch and sulphur.” 

A fantastic picture indeed, these methods of world conquest, ac- 
ceptable only from the mouth of a “fool.” Yet three hundred years 
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later it all sounds rather prophetic, and a German historian of today 
takes pains to point out that in Grimmelshausen’s time the voice of 
madness often expressed higher wisdom, the eternal dream and 
ideal of Germanism. “Though Jupiter appears to his fellow men as 
an incurable fool, he is the man who proclaims the high idea which 
in spite of all misconstruction, disfigurement, and practical im- 
potence, nevertheless contains truth in the deepest sense of the 
word, the .truth of an idea to which imperfect reality never can 
completely correspond.” 

The bombastic dream-world of Grimmclshausen was shared by 
other scholars and writers in bis century. Their pride was wounded 
when they faced the superior civilizations of the West. Divorced 
from all political and social reality and responsibility, they took 
refuge in the fantastic world of an imaginary past in which all 
greatness was due to the Germans. Their only certain heritage 
from the past was the German language, the instrument of their 
labor and effort. They invested it with a unique excellency and 
august rank, a capital language, a “Hauptsprache,” compared with 
which all the others were only “bastard” languages. Character- 
istically, the alleged esthetic perfection of the German language 
was interpreted as moral superiority; German ways of life were 
praised as ethical and upright while those of the Western peoples 
were branded as proofs of soft living and of superficiality. Justus 
Georg Schotrelius (1^13-1676) published in 1663 a book on the 
German “capital language” in which he extolled its antiquity, pur- 
ity, power, incomparability and fundamental e.xcellencc. The 
preface and dedication read like a caricature of German self- 
praise; yet it was meant and generally accepted seriously and sin- 
cerely. The Germans were regarded as more ancient, more re- 
nowned for conquest and virtue, than any other people. “By 
Divine Providence they have acquired the universal empire and 
thereby the supreme glory and the leadership of Christianity.” 
By the number of most powerful and most courageous heroes, by 
the number of most learned scholars and famous universities and 
cities, and through the possession of such a glorious rich and pure 
“capital” language they enjoy a considerable precedence over all 
other peoples; by the invention of the printing press they have 
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made mankind educated, by the invention of gunpowder they have 
made it courageous and warlike; thus in roaming from east to 
west, from south to north, no people could be found which could 
compare with the Germans/* 

With such a heritage, the Germans, naturally, in their opinion, 
did not need foreign examples. To be German was a duty, and at 
the same time was ethical; to be non-German, zmdeutsch, was 
treason, and the non-German was regarded as the unethical or 
ethically inferior/® Hans iMichael Moscherosch (1601-1669), an 
Alsatian, presented in his Wnnderlicbe zind W arhafftige Gesichte 
Philanders von Sittewald (1643) a satirical picture of his time. In 
the eighth of the fourteen visions of the book, he confronts Phil- 
ander in the castle of Geroldseck with the great heroes of the 
German past, among them Ariovistus, Arminius, and Siegfried. 
The chapter is called “A la mode Kehrauss,” a protest against the 
new fashionable ways of living in imitation of the French. The 
German heroes take Philander violently to task for having a non- 
German name, for dressing in a non-German way, for eating non- 
German food, in brief, for abandoning the frugality and vigor of 
the ancient Germans for the luxury and lightheartedness of the 
French. 

But all these exhortations remained entirely unpolitical; iVIoscher- 
osch himself regarded the monarchy of Louis XIV as a most ac- 
complished form of government. The aspirations of the generation 
were confined to the cultural field, to the new societies for the 
preservation and purification of the German mother tongue. 
Moscherosch was a member of the oldest of them, the Frucht- 
bringende Gesellschaft, or Palmenorden, which was founded in 
1617, composed largely of noblemen, poets, and scholars. Other 
famous societies were the Deutschgesinnt Genossenschaft of Ham- 
burg, which was founded in 1643 and accepted women as members, 
and the Loblicher Hirten- und Blumenorden an der Pegnitz, 
founded the next year in Nuremberg and which survived as a 
literary circle for more than two hundred and fifty years. All lost 
themselves quiddy in trivialities, suggested extreme and ridiculous 
purisms, and soon succumbed to the growing influence of French 
civilization over the whole intellectual life of Germany. 
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Baroque poets lamented the desire to imitate the French. “ The 
French language was regarded as a secondary or derived language, 
and the French people were denied an original and autochthonous 
character. While in France D’Aubery published a boolc on the just 
pretensions of the King of France for the Empire, Grimmelshausen 
countered with a claim that the French themselves U'cre of German 
descent, but had adopted non-German ways of life from the Gauls 
whom the)’’ had subjected." 

As a symbol of this superiority the Baroque reintroduced Ar- 
miniijs as a German hero; towards the end of tlie ccnrur\^ lie be- 
came the central figure in one of the most widely read novels of 
the time,"’’ which mingled much bombastic talk of love of the 
fatherland and the honor of German nobility with a complete lack 
of historical sense or critical understanding. It is an effusive work, 
in which all great discoveries and all glorious deeds of mythology 
and of ancient history arc attributed to the Germans. True, once 
they had been defeated by the Romans; but the enemies had been 
able to prevail only by witchcraft and treachery against which the 
highly praised German “Treue” — honesty and faithfulness^ — had 
been helpless, until finally the Germans had triumphed through 
Arminius. 

With all this empty and boastful polemical writing some useful 
progress was made in developing a German literary language. The 
celebrated “prince of German poetry,” Martin Opiix (1597-1639), 
who at the age of twenty wrote his “Aristarchus sen de Contemptu 
linguae teutonicae,” published in 1624 his fundamental treatise on 
German poetry,** in which he clearly recognized the differences 
between German and classical prosody and broke the sway of the 
neo-Larin verse over German poetry. His German was deeply in- 
fluenced by his many translations from the Old Testament, from 
Greek and Larin, English and French. Similar pioneer work was 
accomplished by Hermann von Conring (1606-1681), who edited 
the “Germania” of Tacitus, and in his “Dc Origine Juris Ger- 
manici” (1643) drew attention to German law as different from 
Roman, and demanded the codification of Jaw in German. But 
none of these men had any politico-national consciousness. Opitz 
died in Danzig, a secretary and historiographer to the king of 
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Poland, and Conring served faithfully the kings of Sweden and 
France. It is a characteristic anachronism that a later German 
nationalist historian objected to the fact that “Conring had sold 
his talent to Louis XIV to injure German interests” and called that 
a contemptible attitude.*® All these scholars who showed such a 
concern for the German language and character were entirely un- 
concerned about the political fate of the German nation. None of 
them became a political factor. At best they served the great or 
small princes of their time, changing their allegiance as servants 
change their masters, without differentiating between German and 
foreign princes. Even the greatest of the German scholars of the 
period, Leibniz, was no exception. 

3 

What a different world of activity and influence it was in which 
Locke or even Baylc moved, forming public opinion and making 
history, from that of Leibniz, who wasted his forces and gifts or 
confined them to the conflicting jealousies of courts and princes. 
He lived at the turn of two periods. The new concepts of freedom 
under law and of constitutional rights began to penetrate into 
Germany, “The peoples are not the property of the lord like 
horses, lands, and other goods, which he can divide up among his 
children,” Leibniz declared in the spirit of the Enlightenment. In a 
letter in 1706 he wrote: “It is very true that the princes who rule 
according to the laws are generally those who possess either the 
greatest or tlie longest-lasting authority. This English maxim de- 
serves Co be that of all nations.” ^ Such a maxim could not have 
been applied in the political world in which Leibniz lived; nor did 
he ever think of it seriously. Much of his thought was still domi- 
nated by the medieval concepts of Church and Empire. The em- 
peror appeared to him as lord of the world, as “advocatus, vel 
potius caput, aut, si mavis, brachium seculare ecclesiae universalis.” 
He worked for many years for a reunion of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches in a universal church. “If everything in the 
world would be arranged in the most perfect way, then all lands 
would be under God’s church.” 
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As he vacillated between the new rationalism and medieval con- 
cepts, his loyalties were sometimes those of a world citizen and at 
other times those of an enlightened but vague German patriot. 
Treitschke has called him a great cosmopolitan,"® and Leibniz him- 
self has written: “Poiirvu qu’il se fasse quelque chose de conse- 
quence, je suis indifferent que cela se fasse en Allemagne ou en 
France, car je souhaite le bien du genre humain; je suis non pas 
ou (piXop(j)[j,aTo<; mais<ptX«vOp(«>;:G<;” (I am neither a friend of 
rlie Greel« nor of the Romans, but a friend of mankind)."^ His 
universalism, like that of Grotius, was philosophical and hiimani- 
rarian. He welcomed the project of the Abbe de Saint-Pierre for 
universal peace, and suggested the establishment of a universal re- 
public of letters, a network of scholarly societies and academies 
which would work together in all countries for the spread of civili- 
zation. Such a sociotas sniditorum would in his opinion also lead to 
the reunion of all religions. Me tried to interest various princes in 
his project — first Louis XFV, then Peter the Great. The proposal 
was not new then; in April, 1667, the Great Elector, upon the sug- 
gestion of a Swede, Benedict Skyttc, had thought of founding in 
Berlin a nova universitas Bra 7 idenhuri'icti gentmvi^ scieiitkmm et 
artiuni^ to promote free scientific research and the reunion of all re- 
ligions, and to which he had intended to invite representatives of all 
Christian faiths and sects as well as Jews, Arabs, and all other non- 
Christians. These cosmopolitan and humanitarian tendencies were 
entirely in the direction of Leibniz’s endeavor. While lie worked 
hard for the interests of the prince in whose service he happened to 
find himself at a given time, his real loyalty Avent to the world of 
scholarship. Nearest to his heart might have been German scholar- 
ship; and though his concern for the dignity of the German lan- 
guage and the German name was great at times, it never filled his 
mind exclusively and never developed into any form of political 
loyalty. 

While Leibniz in later years was hostile to Louis XIV, and at- 
tacked him in 1664 in an anonymous little book. Mars Chrhtmns- 
simus aiictore Gerwano Gallo-Graeco, ou Apologia des ar?nes du 
Rot Trh-Chretien contre les Chrhiens^'' he had previously dedi- 
cated his Preceptes pour avancer les Sciences to Louis XIV, whom 
he addressed as “the unique, the immortal, the great prince of 
whom our time is proud and for whom future ages will long in 
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vain.” Unfortunately Louis rejected the repeated advances of the 
philosopher ivho in his L'’Acco7!7odc7fie7}t avec la France had 
pleaded for a recognition of the French occupation of Strasbourg, 
and hi his De Expeditioiie Aegyptiaca Ludovico XIV Re git Fran- 
ciae propovenda^^ advised France to conquer Egypt as a base for 
the conquest of Africa and Asia, thus adding to the hegemony of 
the European continent the control of the seas. But while his 
political proposals embraced the whole earth, he was often worried 
by the backwardness of German cultural life. He complained that 
those who wished to learn had to go abroad and to read Italian and 
French, so that they grew to love and honor the foreign, and did 
not believe that the Germans and their language were capable of 
any noteworthy achievement. A.s a remedy he suggested the crea- 
tion of a German Society, Avhich would inspire the writing of use- 
ful, thoughtful, and pleasant books in German. For it is better to 
be an original German than a copy of a Frenchman: “Besser ist ein 
Original von einem Teutschen als cine Copei von einem Fraiizosen 
scin.” ■'* 

For Leibniz, too, German was the Flaiipt- and Fleldenspracbe.^^ 
Yet it was his younger contemporary Christian Thomasius (1655- 
1728) who, as a professor at the University of Leipzig, announced 
in 1688 the first course in German and began to publish the first 
modern periodical in that language, “Freimuthige, lustige und 
ernsthafte, jedoch vernunft- und gesetzmassige Gedanken oder 
Monatsgespriiche iiber allerhand, flirnehmlich aber neue Bucher” — ■ 
a montJiiy accessible to the general educated reader, and the first 
public forum for the discussion of literary and philosophical ques- 
tions. Two years later Thomasius, expelled from the University of 
Leipzig, went to Halle. There he was instrumental, with his Pietist 
friends, in founding a nev^ university in 1694 which, from the be- 
ginning, gave the German language a dominant position and Avhere 
the spirit of rigid orthodoxy was absent. But Thomasius was only a 
cautious reformer. Though he was one of the first Germans to raise 
their voices against the belief in witchcraft, he in no way denied 
the existence of evil spirits and their direct interference with human 
life. Nor did he frankly oppose the use of torture, which Leibniz 
regarded as an indispensable part of criminal procedure; to one of 
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his students he expressed doubt as to whether it was advisable to 
wage Christian rulers to follow the enlightened English example in 
abolishing tortured'^ 

Yet during the eighteenth century Western enlightenment began 
to stream into Germany not in small rivulets, but in broad rivers, 
and within a century the intellectual backwardness of the country 
had been overcome. However, while in a short time German 
cultural life overtook, and even surpassed, the West (a similar 
phenomenon could be witnessed in nineteenth century Russia), 
politics and society retained their primitive and provincial charac- 
ter. In England and in the Netherlands the educated class felt 
itself responsible for the political destiny of the nation and shared 
in its guidance; in the United States it molded and directed it; in 
France it gained by its writings and wit an instrument i>cyond all 
legal and constitutional bounds; but in Germany it lived in com- 
plete isolation from politics and government. Under these condi- 
tions the expression of nationalism, remained confined to the litera- 
ture, being partly a reminiscence of the patriotic autliors of an- 
tiquity read in school, partly the influence of English and French 
writers. The lack of political feelings made itself felt even in litera- 
ture itself: with subjects for satire all around, German literature de- 
veloped neither a political satire nor a vigorous patriotic prose. 

Living outside the realm of political activity, the German intel- 
lectuals took their revenge, a revenge innocuous for titc princes but 
dangerous for tlie life of the nation. They considered tlieir purely 
intellectual pursuits as a higher and purer form of life. They trans- 
valuated their exclusion from all political influence into a virtue, 
the privilege of the scholar or intellectual who lived in “higher 
spheres,” without descending to the lowlands of common humanity. 
Political life and the administration of the state concerned the 
princes, the Obrigkeit; the subject had neither the right nor the 
knowledge to interfere. In overcompensation the German writers 
began ro look down upon the intellectual life of Western countries 
as devoid of the lofty German flight into higher spheres, and as im- 
mersed in the apparently superficial and trivial matters of politics 
and social reality.®^ 

While remote from all political activity, the Gennan intellectuals 
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were busy laying the foundations for a German national literature. 
Johann Christoph Gottsched (1700-1766) devoted himself to this 
task with great earnestness when he came to Leipzig in 1724, and 
for some rime he made the city the literary center of Germany. 
He joined one of the linguistic societies, the Deutschlibende Gesell- 
schaft, changed its name to Deutsche Geseiischaft, and soon raised 
it from a purely local organization into a literary society of national 
character. He dreamed of transforming it into something cor- 
responding to the French Academy, to develop a German literary 
language. He made the dialect of Upper Saxony, used by Luther, 
the literary language of Germany, which he wished to purify and 
regularize into an instrument for poetry and prose similar to 
French. His idea of German literature was limited to writings in 
the German language: .it was not really a different and original 
German culture which he sought, but a universal civilization — of 
which the most perfect model was offered by the French — ex- 
pressed in the German language. In Iiis insistence upon the lan- 
guage lie showed the fanatical zeal of a reformer. When his future 
wife and collaborator, the highly gifted Louise ICulmiis, started to 
write him in French, he objected violently, and rliongh slie an- 
swered chat she had been taught that it was unbecoming to write in 
German, he insisted and forced her to use German. Thus his lin- 
guistic reform grew into a reform of life. 

His influence in the seventeen-twenties and -thirties was tre- 
mendous: The pompous and unwieldy language of the Baroque 
disappeared from tlie German books; German was admitted more 
and more into the schools; foreign words were used with growing 
restraint. French literature was faithfully copied in all its forms, 
and, through Gottsched’s influence, continued to dominate German 
taste for at least half a century. Gottsched aspired to equal the 
French within the accepted universal standards of literature, not to 
differ from them. Even when in 1743 Johann Elias Schlegel made 
Arminius the hero of his drama "Hermann," in order to draw at- 
tention to German history as a source of dramatic inspiration, he 
wrote in Alexandrine verse and in rigid conformity with the clas- 
sical rules.®” 

Gottsched’s successor as praeceptor Germaniae was Christian 
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Fiirchtegott Gellert (1715-1769), who also taught in Leipzig 
(where Goethe heard his courses), and whose fame was unrivaled 
in Germany by the middle of the century. He was a timid little 
man and reflected in his writings the ethos and the attitudes of the 
German middle classes — their Kedlichkeit, Beba^licbkeit, and 
Geiniltlichkeit, their honesty, sentimentality, and love of quiet and 
idyllic comfort. He lived in one of the great historical periods of 
turmoil: wars were spreading over three continents, reshaping the 
fortunes of nations and dynasties; new principles for the ordering 
of human society were being freely and hotly discussed in Western 
Europe; and the military genius of Frederick II was raising a Ger- 
man territorial state to the rank of a great power. Yet amid.st all 
these events Gellert was concerned only with preserving the quiet- 
ness of private life, undisturbed and untouched by the tumult of 
public affairs. He was “most indifferent’^ as to who ruled Silesia or 
Bohemia, while the battle of Rossbach evoked in him only sorrow 
for the many casualties: chinking back he could remember nothing 
so vividly as the deep fear he had felt when he had accidentally 
passed near the battlefield. Nothing was more alien to liiin, and to 
the generation which he represented, than heroism or a martial 
spirit. He was more than satisfied to leave all politics to the wisdom 
of the rulers and their officials, and most thankful for not being 
interrupted in the enjoyment of a life in which domestic peace, 
sentimental friendships, and the easy grace of poetry alone counted. 
His famous “Aforalische Vorlcsungeii,” whicit lie delivered as pro- 
fessor of philosophy, contained not a single word about duties to 
the fatherland, nor about civic virtues or courage. He blamed the 
Greeks and Romans for the emphasis which they had put upon 
these traits instead of upon meekness and humility 
Yet Gellert was a true son of the Enlightenment and of its 
humanitarian rationalism, eager to ennoble human sentiments and 
to liberate the wellsprings of goodness in the human heart which 
had been desiccated by the despotism of princes and the rigidity of 
orthodoxy. His play “The Swedish Countess” anticipated Lessing 
by introducing on the stage a noble and virtuous Jew who is treated 
by the Count and Countess as an equal. But all the good intentions 
of Gellert and his circle stopped short of any attempt to realize 
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them in society. The only satirical talent of the period, Gottlieb 
Wilhelm Rabcner (1714-1771), could never fully develop his 
gifts in the Philistine atmosphere of German society where most 
legitimate subjects of satire were completely taboo. In the preface 
to the fourth volume of his “Sammlung satirischer Schriften,” pub- 
lished in Leipzig in 1755, he frankly declared that he never wished 
or dared to treat of princes and authorities, clergymen and teach- 
ers; for in daring to criticize those in authority, even the lowest of- 
ficial, a subject would only prove that he had not yet learned to be 
a good subject. And how could such a person give advice to any- 
body? Thus, his “satire” had to be confined to a rather charitable 
and kind-liearted pleasantry about the silliness of the middle classes 
ill their daily private lives. “Germany is not the country,” Rabencr 
complained, “in which a satire could dare, if bent upon improving 
rhings, raise its head with that liberty ivirh ivhich it elsewhere 
castigates the vice and foolishness of men. In Germany I should not 
dare risk telling a village schoolteacher a truth which a Lord Arch- 
bishop in London would have to listen to.” 

4 

By the middle of the century the efforts of Gottsclied and Gel- 
lert had born fruit: they had made German a reputable literary 
language and had laid the foundations for a German literature. 
The profusion of French and Italian words and phrases which had 
threatened to choke not only the vitality but even the existence of 
German, was fast disappearing. Latin still remained dominant in 
the universities and secondary schools of the Catholic part; but in 
the Protestant lands and in the production of books it was fast giv- 
ing way to German. While in 1589, 246 Latin and 116 German 
books had been published in Germany, the proportion changed to 
209 Latin against 419 German books in 1714, and 198 Latin books 
against 1,917 German in 1780.“ Thus, a common language and a 
growing consciousness of a common literature began to unite at 
least the Protestant part of Germany. Yet loyalty was still not na- 
tional, but remained exclusively dynastic or religious. The Catholic 
Germans of the Habsburg lands felt a much greater kinship with 
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the Plungarians, Croats, and Italians than with the Protestant Prus- 
sians who after 1 740 had become their enemies " German Protes- 
tants greeted Swedes and Frenchmen, when the opportunity of- 
fered itself, as welcome allies in the wars against German Catholics. 
Lutheran theologians were as uncompromising and hostile in their 
attitude to Calvinists as they were to Catholics. Erdmann Neu- 
meister (1681-1756), a Lutheran minister in Hamburg, well known 
for his gifts as a religious poet and his interest in esthetics, wrote, 
in a pamphlet against a Calvinist theologian, of “Calvinische Manie- 
luken und Judasbriider,” while the attempts to unite Lutherans 
and Calvinists were branded as “Luther’s temptation by Beelze- 
bub.” The divines of all confessions vied in obsequiousness to- 
wards great and small princes alike, and never dared raise their 
voices to condemn even the most glaring iniquities. 

Nowhere in Germany did religion awaken the people or reform 
abuses to the extent that it did in the Anglo-Saxon countries. The 
prophetic fire of the Reformation had died with the bloody ex- 
termination of Anabaptism, while German Pietism resembled 
Methodism rather than Puritanism. But Pietism, though it never 
dared to openly protest against the fast-growing corruption and 
immorality of life among the upper classes, did, in its quiet way, 
fight for the common nian.'*'^ More important, as a movement pre- 
paring the ground for modern Germany, was the rational seculari- 
zation accomplished by the Enlightenment. But while rational 
humanism and optimistic liberalism Jed in the West to fundamental 
transformations of society, their influence in Germany was con- 
fined to the intellectual field and to the educated class. When 
finally, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the will to 
political and social changes was awakened in Germany, the rational 
and liberal Enlightenment had given way to Romanticism, with its 
fundamentally opposite attitudes, which continued, though on an 
entirely different plane, the irrationalism and enthusiasm of the 
Pietists, an enthusiasm no longer filling the heart of the lonely in- 
dividual walking humbly before God, but poured into the mystic 
body of the national community. 

A German national movement did not arise until the nineteenth 
century. There was no state around which it could have consoli- 
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dated itself. There was the empty shell of the Holy Roman Empire, 
full of venerable memories grown hollow and into which few if 
any could read any future. It gave the German nation a common 
frame, but the frame enclosed nothing. Political reality had been 
absorbed in the life of the many large and small German states, 
their secular or ecclesiastical princes regarding themselves as 
sovereign, the inhabitants as their subjects, their arbitrary will as 
supreme, and their power as unlimited. The possible stimulus of 
foreign oppression was absent in Germany: unlike other peoples the 
Germans did not live under alien princes or domination. Such op- 
pression as existed, often more cruel than in other parts of Europe, 
was by native princes, and few Germans before the French Revolu- 
tion ever dreamed of challenging the right of princes to oppress at 
will. German nationalism could not integrate around a political 
idea of liberty as in the West. The Reformation had released forces 
of potential revolution, but Luther had done his utmost to confine 
them to the inner life and to discipline them in blind obedience. In 
his famous “Vom deutschen Nationalgeist” Karl Friedrich von 
Moser declared that “every nation is motivated by a determining 
principle: obedience in Germany, freedom in England, trade in 
Holland, the honor of the king in France. Very fundamental 
changes would be necessary to redirect the whole trend of 
thought.” These changes came in France with the French Revolu- 
tion; they never came in Germany. The most prominent critic 
of Moser’s pamphlet even underscored his opinion: “It is scarcely 
imaginable that a genius could appear whose command would ex- 
haust our obedience.” When this genius in despotism really did ap- 
pear, he could not exhaust their willingness to obey. 

While many German writers, vied in self-degradation and toad- 
ism, others were deeply scornful of everything concerned with 
politics and thus helped to keep the people in a state of political 
immaturity and indifference. The peasants, sunk into stupidity, 
vulgarity and physical degeneracy through centuries of feudal 
oppression, “suffered everything with dull resignation and were 
servilely grateful to their gracious lords (gfiadige Giitsberrschaft) 
for any relaxation, for any less cruel pressure or demand as for 
some unmerited favor, and trembled before every seignioral bailiff 
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or minor official,” A correspondent of the Berlinische Monats- 
schrift in 1783 sent from London a comparison of life in England 
and at home: “If one witnesses here how the lowest pusher of a 
wheelbarrow shows an active interest in everytliing that goes on 
and does not consider himself a superfluous onlooker, and how 
boys wave their heads from railings and lamp posts and show their 
approval by a joyous hurrah, in short, how everyone shows clearly 
that he too is a man, and an Englishman, as good as the king and 
the ministers — in witnessing that, one indeed feels entirely differ- 
ent than when one sees at home the soldiers drill.” Forty years 
later Goethe contrasted England and Germany in the same way 
when, in his conversation with Eckermann, on March 12, 1828, he 
praised the liberty of Englishmen, “das Gliick der personlichen 
Freiheit,” which endowed them with a noble uprightness, while in 
Germany every little boy grew up under the strict eye of the po- 
lice. Whenever he tried to feel himself at liberty, the police would 
immediately intervene and forbid it (“sogleicli ist die Polizei da, es 
zu verbieten”). It may be that this lack of personal liberty in 
political and social life Induced the daring exploits of intellectual 
liberty and irresponsibility in which many German thinkers in- 
dulged, and that later the absence of the “Gliick der personlichen 
Freiheit” found its compensation in far-flung dreams of disciplined 
power and conquest. 

In the West nations grew up as unions of citizens, by the will of 
individuals who expressed it in contracts, covenants, or plebiscites. 
Thus they integrated around a political idea, looking towards the 
common future which would spring from their common efforts. A 
nascent German nationalism, unable to find the rallying point in 
society or in a free and rational order, found it in nature or in the 
past, not in a political act but in a given natural fact, the folk com- 
munity, formed by the ties of a hoary past, and later of prehistoric, 
biological factors. This natural foundation was not simply accepted 
as a fact, but raised to the dignity of an ideal or of a mystery. The 
political integration around a rational goal was replaced by a 
mystical integration around the irrational, precivilized folk concept. 

Herder, who can be regarded as the first representative of Ger- 
man nationalism and of folk nationalism generally, was influenced 
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by Rousseau’s stress upon the primitive and precivilized stages of 
human development, the natural folkdom of “unspoiled” peoples. 
The youthful Storm and Stress movement in Germany, in some 
ways a forerunner of German nationalism, rejected the classic and 
universal norms and canons and emphasized originality, d^s Ur- 
'wiicbsige, that which grows out of its own deep roots without in- 
fluence from outside. The Rousseauan contrast of nature and 
civilization, of sentiment and reason, was here taken up with a new 
and aggressive stress upon the creative character of the artist’s 
unique, incomparable, and uncqualed passion. But neither Herder 
nor the Storm and Stress had any political ^^dIl: the one discovered 
the folk as the source of all cultural creativene.ss and inspiration, 
the other proclaimed the uniqueness of the artist in revolt against 
societ)^ Only in 1806, after the existing political order had com- 
pletely disintegrated, was the cultural concept of the folk politi- 
cized, and the uniqueness of the folk proclaimed as an aggressive 
factor in tlie struggle against Western society and civilization. 
Then the seeds sown in the second half of the eighteenth century 
bcgati CO bear strange fruit in the nationalism of German romanti- 
cism with its violent opposition not only to France, but to the 
principles of the French Revolution and of the eighteenth century, 
to the liberal and humanitarian character of the nationalism of 1776 
and 1789. Western nationalism seemed to be something artificial, 
a creation of politicians and political movements, while German 
nationalism appeared spontaneous, inspired by nature itself, spring- 
ing from the depths of the past, rooted not in universal and rational 
principles, but in an individual and indigenous folk genius. 

Yet the new emphasis in Germany upon indigenous originality 
was partly due to foreign influence, that of Rousseau and of a gen- 
eral European current, which, rising in England, found its most 
lasting and decisive expression in Germany. The sentimentalism and 
the melancholy of Samuel Richardson’s “Clarissa” (1748) and 
“Sir Charles Grandison” (1753), of Edward Young’s “Night 
Thoughts,” and the antiquarian revival of supposed Celtic legends 
of the third century in the works of James Maepherson (“Frag- 
ments of Ancient Poetry Collected in the Highlands of Scotland,” 
“Fingal,” and “The Works of Ossian”), and finally Thomas 
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Percy’s “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” (1765), exercised 
a much deeper influence in Germany than in England. They were 
translated in many editions and greeted as the revelation of deep 
originality and of the \vealth of primitive folk spirit. Thomas 
Percy’s “Northern Antiquities” made the old Nordic legends pre- 
served in the Edda better known. They inspired Klopstock to re- 
place Greek mytholog)" by the newly discovered Germanic leg- ^ 
ends, which opened out a new German past, unknown to the Ger- 
man humanists of the Renaissance. These truly, or supposedly, 
ancient sources were not received in an exclusively nationalistic 
spirit in 'the eighteenth century; tiie decisive fact was less the dis- 
covery of Germanic folklore than the appreciation of the original 
folk genius of any people or race. Ossian aroused a vsimilar en- 
thusiasm for Greek and Ilebrew folklore. Primitive antiquity, in 
which man supposedly felt near the sources of Nature and mani- 
fested a freshnc.ss of inspiration whicii later dried up under the dust 
of civilization, was now regarded as the age not only of the noble 
savage but also of the blind singer. The writers of the ITomeric and 
the biblical epics appeared as nameless poets and seers who were 
the mouth of spontaneous folk song. Blackwell had insisted in 1 735 
on the “naturalness” of Plonier; Wood emphasized in his “Essay on 
the Original Genius of ETomer” (1769) the kinship with Ossian, 
both expressing the heroic spirit of their people; Robert Lowth 
(1710-1787), an English divine and professor of poetry at Oxford, 
delivered “Lectures on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews.” Johann 
David A'lichaelis, a leading German theologian, and for many years 
editor of the Gdttmger Gelebrte Anzeigev, translated Lowth’s 
book in 1758, and Elamann was so impressed by it that he called 
the Jews the “most alive springs of antiquity” {die lebeiidigsten 
Quellen des Altertuim)^ compared with whom Greeks and Romans 
were only “perforated wells” {diirchiocberte Bruiinen):^' 

Thus the influence of Rousseau and of England merged in the 
rising stream of German thought which was to stress the originality 
and the peculiarity of national tradition as against universal stand- 
ards and values. It may appear strange at first glance that the revolt 
against Western civilization and influence, which the Storm and 
Stress and German Romanticism proclaimed, was inspired by 
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Western sources. This process of cultural contact and reaction is 
discernible throughout the history of modern nationalism, Russian 
Slavophilism, which insisted upon Russian autochthonous and in- 
digenous forces against Germany's preponderant influence upon 
Russian civilization, owed its inspiration to German Romanticism. 
The rejection of Western influences by later Indian nationalists and 
^ their turning to aboriginal traditions was due to an intensified study 
of European critics of modern civilization. Many fundamental 
thoughts of Italian Fascism were received from French sources, 
and some of the most important concepts of National Socialism 
are to be found in the writings of Maurice Barres. But what had 
been a minor cult in English, French, or American thought, with- 
out any popular influence and often of purely ephemeral signifi- 
cance, became a most powerful and even decisive aspect of nation- 
alism among the Germans, the Russians, and the Indians. Literary 
ventures in the West often became great and swelling movements 
east of the Rhine and the Alps, threatening the dikes built by the 
discipline of rationalism and the traditions of law and liberty. That 
was the fate of Burke’s influence, whose thoughts in his old age 
fell nowhere on more fertile soil than in Germany^ that was above 
ail the fate of Rousseau’s influence, in so far as he liad rejected the 
artfulness of civilization for the freedom of nature, and had de- 
manded that education be based upon the natural man, cleansed of 
the alien influences of civilization which could only falsify the 
organic growth from within. “What his genius had thrown out in 
a moment of inspiration, was systematized in Germany.” 

Contemporary German historians praise Herder and the Storm 
and Stress highly, because their discovery of the folk prepared the 
rise of German nationalism.^® But Herder and the Storm and Stress 
can be called nationalistic only by a wide stretch of the imagina- 
tion; today’s German nationalism overlooks that no eighteenth 
century thinker — not even Herder — regarded the “reality” of the 
folk as the natural and therefore undiangeable and unchallengeable 
foundation of all history. Herder may be regarded as a lonely 
Hgure who lived in opposition, to his time and country and died 
embittered because misunderstood,®" but he would be more than 
amazed to find ascribed to him an “organic-heroic mentality” 
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{orgaiiisch-beroische Geshmtnig) and “the categorical turning 
away from the theoretical spirit of the Enlightenment to the new 
German acting virility” {die kategorische Wendung vovi iheo~ 
retiseben Geist der Aufkldruvg zwn neiien deutscbeji Tatvieii- 
sebentum)!'^ Neither Klopstock nor Herder knew of, much less 
postulated or triumphantly proclaimed, a deep gulf and an unend- 
ing struggle between Western universal civilization and German 
culture, a struggle in which Germans today see the fundamental 
feature of modern intellectual history Herder and his generation 
were too deeply steeped in universal civilization to think of reject- 
ing it. Though Herder prepared the folk nationalism which arose 
in revolt against Western and universal civilization, the responsi- 
bility for this development does not rest upon him; he was the man 
who sowed the seeds which were to fall on too fertile a soil and 
to grow into a harvest which the sower would probably never have 
recognized and would almost certainly have repudiated. 

Though German nationalism received one of its main founda- 
tions in Fielder’s folk concept, the conditions for its growth were 
created by two other movements, which in their origins and in 
their whole outlook were fundamentally opposed to it — die En- 
lightenment and Prussianism. Neither the thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment nor the builders of the Prussian state thought of German 
nationalism, nor could they ever have dreamed that out of the soil 
they were tilling such a strange flower would grow, so different 
and even entirely opposite to all original intentions. The Enlighten- 
ment, and to a lesser degree Pietism, broke the grip of rigid ortho- 
doxy on German life; but ^^dlile in England rationalism and Puri- 
tanism fused in the rise of modern English nationalism, in Germany 
Enlightenment and Pietism remained alien to nationalism and to 
political life. 

Eighteenth century Prussia aroused in some Germans an under- 
standing for, and an interest in, political life and the forces of 
history. Prussia had not grown from any organic or folkish founda- 
tions, it was the product of the conscious will of princes under the 
influence of the enlightened and rational statecraft of the West. 
Consisting of several non-contiguous territories brought together 
by dynastic interests, it was neither a geographic entity, a home- 
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land, nor a racial entity; it was an idea, and as such it began to 
exercise an attraction upon many Germans who were not born in 
Prussia, and who only in mature years decided to enter the service 
of the Prussian state. Neither Prussianism nor Enlightenment tried 
to form focal points for the growth of a German national senti- 
ment: Prussianism demanded the exclusive loyalty to the Prussian 
king and turned against any still lingering feeling of attachment 
to a wider German polity; Enlightenment, and later on Classicism, 
taught the harmonious perfection of the individual according to 
the universal norms of the European Republic of Letters, to which 
the greatest Prussian king was proud to belong. 

5 

The Enlightenment and eighteenth century Prussia had much in 
common. The greatest Prussian king, who became the center of 
the Prussian myth, was deeply imbued with the doctrines of the 
Enlightenment; he adopted the administrative technique and the 
economic maxims of the period, and through their application his 
country gained more in strength and cohesion than any other land 
east of the Rhine. But this adoption of Western doctrines and 
techniques and their extremely skillful application did not trans- 
form the social and spiritual foundation of the state; in spite of the 
king’s personal allegiance to the rational liberalism of the West, 
the country’s core remained strangely untouched. Prussia had 
risen as a land of colonizers and conquerors, of masters and docile 
serfs. The tradition of the Teutonic Knights had combined the 
lordly warrior ideal with the ascetic religious ideal of the monk 
and crusader into a rare amalgam of a compelling sense of duty and 
service and the proud reliance on domination and arms. Like the 
Puritans, the Prussians showed a passion for work and frugality: 
but what with the Puritans became the mark of a rising urban 
middle class, with the Prussians became the backbone of a con- 
servative rural aristocracy — in both cases producing efficiency, 
self-reliance, and thrift. 

Under the Hohenzollcrns Prussia was united with Brandenburg, 
another march or colonial frontier land, in recently Slavonic terri- 
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to^)^ The dynastic policy of the ruling house added other terri- 
tories, but geographically and economically, in administration and 
local tradition, they all remained separate and dilTerent lands. 
Tliese domains, scattered on the plain of northeastern Germany 
which merges imperceptibly into the shapeless and endless prairies 
and forests of Poland and Russia, were united only by two things: 
tiie dynasty and the need of defending the long frontiers. Because 
of its poor natural resources and its lack of industry the state could 
be militarily strong only by a most efficient and economical ad- 
ministration and by giving precedence to the military over all 
other activities: for this the traditions of the Teutonic Knights 
offered a felicitous model and a strong foundation. The Enlighten- 
ment had developed in a liberal middle-class society with an opti- 
mistic, pacifist, and forward-looking disposition. Its technique, but 
not its inner meaning or its humanist and humanitarian implica- 
tions, was in Prussia grafted onto the traditional foundations of 
the militant aristocracy, animated by a rather pessimistic view of 
man. The grafting did not destroy these foundations but strength- 
ened them. The process was repeated and Prussia was again 
strengthened after i8od, when, under Baron vom Stein, she adopted 
some of the main technical and administrative reforms of the 
French Revolution in order to combat that Revolution and its 
spirit more successfully. Similarly Bismarck, after having success- 
fully challenged and destroyed liberal constitutionalism in the 
Prussia of the eighteen-sixties, later adopted some of its ounvard 
forms and adapted them to the ser\dces of an expanding and mod- 
ernized Prussia. 

Thus, enlightened rationalism in the service of power — not 
power in the service of reason, ethical goals, or human happiness 
— became the distinct character of a state which one of its repre- 
sentative historians, Otto Hintze, called the personification of the 
political power-idea. The Enlightenment also served Prussianism 
by the secularization of life and of ideals. The restraint which re- 
ligion had imposed upon the Teutonic Knights vanished; the state, 
and the state alone, could now become the focus and fountainhead 
of all ethical life and the sole center of devotion. German historians 
and political scientists have clearly recognized this peculiar and 
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unique character of Prussia and of its new ethos in the eighteenth 
century Religion was only tolerated, as far as it was useful to the 
state. Peace among the different religions and creeds became a 
governmental policy because it was a condition for the economic 
progress and the military strength of tlie country. The new ethos 
of the state expressed itself above all in the army, which was not 
only the one tie binding the different provinces into unity, and 
forging all their traditions into a new loyalty to a common ideal, 
but was the model for all life, permeating all social and private 
existence. 

The Prussian state was not built around the political ideal of 
liberty like the Western nations, nor around the cultural traditions 
of the German folk, nor around the natural factor of the German 
race: it was as remote from liberalism as from any German nation- 
alism. It was a conscious and political creation, like the modern 
nations of the West, and thus more akin to them than to later 
German nationalism; but it did not spring from the will of the 
people, or from a desire for greater justice and more human hap- 
piness, or from any generous message to mankind: it was the result 
of a will imposed upon the people from above. Hierarchy, au- 
thority, obedience, and devotion were the foundations of the army 
and of Prussianism. King, aristocracy, and people, each one within 
his rank, served the one idea. For this service the king had to be 
educated; the center of his education was the army. Frederick the 
Great wrote in his testament that the educators of the heir to 
the throne “must speak to him of the army with the same sacred 
veneration with which the priests speak of their imaginary divine 
revelation.” The privileged classes, upon which the structure of 
the state rested — the landowning aristocracy, the army officers, 
and the bureaucracy — were deeply respected because they served 
the state; the economic life, the promotion of agriculture and in- 
dustry, the system of taxation and expenditure, in fact everything 
was subordinated to the one central purpose of the power-state. 
The Prussian idea demanded the complete devotion of the individ- 
ual to the state, even the extinction of personality. “Der preussische 
Staatsgedanke beruhte auf der voUstandigen Hingabe des einzelnen 
an den Staat bis zum Ausloschen der Persbnlichkeit.” 
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Prussia’s growth represented a revolt against the German unity- 
embodied in the Empire. Its complete indifference to the existence 
of a German nation extended also to the cultural field. Prussian 
political growth was unaccompanied by any regard for, or desire 
of cooperation from, German intellectual life. Frederick William 
I had no intellectual interests whatsoever; culture was distasteful 
and meant nothing to him; he regarded Leibniz as a “good for 
nothing, not even fit to be a sentry” {einen Kerl, der zu gar niebts, 
mcht einvial %wn Scbild'wacbestehen^ taiige):^* Frederick II was a 
highly cultured man, but in a long life, filled with writings and 
studies, he remained indifferent to German intellectual life and 
had no desire to learn anything about it even after it had reached 
during his own lifetime a high, and in many ways fascinating, 
level. The growth of Prussia was dominated by only one goal — 
power; by only one norm — Prussia. Everything else counted only 
in so far as it served that goal and norm. 

By 1680 Berlin was still a very small town in a sparsely popu- 
lated, and economically and culturally backward, country. Towns 
east of the Elbe had a different background from those in western 
Germany, which dated from before the rise of princely power and 
had known centuries of great wealth and cultural flowering; those 
in eastern Germany were founded by princes and barons and were 
mostly poor — whatever they had, they owed to the princes. When 
the Great Elector died in 1688, his capital had only about 20,000 
inhabitants, though it had grown considerably in his long reign 
(having only 6,000 inhabitants at the beginning) . Lie had welcomed 
to Berlin approximately the same number of Huguenot refugees, 
which accounted for the rise of its prosperity and industrial life, 
and for the fast growth of French cultural influence — later con- 
sciously cultivated by Frederick f and his wife Sophia Charlotte, 
the sister of George I of England, who desired to model Berlin on 
Versailles. He assumed in 1701 the title of a King in Prussia, en- 
larged and beautified the capital, founded the Prussian Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, drew foreign scholars to his court, and tried in 
every way to impress the world by the splendor and refinement of 
his new Athens on the Spree. 

His successor, Frederick William I (1713-1740), despised and 
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hated this imitation of Athens; he wished to create a Sparta, and 
one which would not be an imitation. Pie had only one passion and 
he molded the state to its perfect image and instrument: the crea- 
tion of a powerful army. He was frugal and thrifty, hard-working 
and conscientious, without ambition or imagination in any field 
but the strictly military. Even in that field he had not the genius 
of a general (he never fought a war), though he had all the talents 
of a glorified drill sergeant. He was extremely rude and boorish, 
and despised all intellectual refinement, regarding arts and letters 
as devil’s works and a criminal waste of time. He saw only one 
task for everybody: the art of warfare for men, keeping house for 
women. As a statesman he wished above all to imbue the nobility 
of the different provinces with this spirit and to attach them to 
himself and to service in his army. While his predecessors had 
accepted as officers capable men from all countries and all walks of 
life, he confined himself to the sons of the Prussian nobility; they 
were discouraged or forbidden to enter, as they had formerly done 
freely, the services of any other prince.®® 

It was his son Frederick II (1740-1786) who first revealed the 
true power of Prussia. The father had been a simple man; the son, 
who had grown up in hostility to his father, was a complex char- 
acter: ah apparently un-Prussian youth, he became the great master 
and instrument of Prussianism. He was not a drill sergeant but a 
great general, not a cautious house father but a statesman who took 
great risks and masterfully played the game of unscrupulous di- 
plomacy. He spent his youth in the happy pursuit of arts and 
letters and remained faithful to them throughout his life, writing 
copiously on philosophy, history, and literature, and seeking the 
company of writers, scholars, and reformers. He shared the phil- 
anthropic and humanitarian views of the age, its faith in reason, 
its fight against prejudices and for enlightening the human mind 
and ennobling its passions. As a young prince he dreamed of 
peoples governed by wise philosophers, guided by a blending of 
Stoicism and secularized Christianity; one year before he ascended 
the throne he wrote a refutation of Machiavelli’s “Prince.” But 
from his early youth he burned with desire for power and glory, 
with an elemental and almost demonic ambition to make Prussia 
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u great power. Rarely has an irrational ambition for power used 
rational methods and abilities so efficiently and pursued its ambi- 
tions with such complete devotion. He subordinated his humani- 
tarian ideas to the needs of power politics in international relations 
and in domestic policy, where the people were overburdened with 
merciless exactions in the interest of war and diplomacy. In every- 
thing touching the success of his policy he was as hard as his 
father. “As far as one can see, Frederick never regarded the bar- 
barity of his militarism as a problem, nor did he think about it; he 
never tried to introduce more ethical or more humane principles 
into its foundations. He did not illuminate the dark depths of the 
power of the state with the llgln of his ln]manitariani.sni,” 

While the prince had condemned Machiavelli’s unethical au- 
tonomy of power politics, the king became its most grandiose em- 
bodiment. In the way in which he broke or interpreted treaties, 
suddenly attacked unprepared adversaries with a well prepared 
army, and started unprovoked aggression for personal glory and 
the greatness of his state, he was Machiavelli’s perfect disciple; but 
lie wa.s never that with a clear con.science. Yet necessities of power 
politics — he regarded himself as sole judge of whether these neces- 
sities existed — justified, in his opinion, any abandonment of the 
philosophical principles in which he believed. In the preface of 
1743 to his Histoire de won Temps he wrote: “I hope that poster- 
ity, for whom I am writing, will distinguish in me the philosopher 
from the prince and the honest man from the politician. I must 
confess that it is very difficult to preserve decency and purity, 
when one is thrown into the great political whirlpool of Europe. 
One sees oneself permanently in danger of being betrayed by one’s 
allies.” (In this apology Frederick conveniently forgot that he had 
started the betrayals and had shown himself an unsurpassed master 
of that art, so that he was always less in danger of being betrayed 
by others than others were of being betrayed by him.) “One finds 
oneself finally before the terrible decision of choosing either to 
sacrifice one’s people or one’s word.” (The happiness and peace 
of Frederick’s people were endangered by nothing except his own 
ambitions.) “One can regard the urge for aggrandizement as the 
foundation of all government, from the smallest to the greatest.” 
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(Here the “realism” of power politics shows its lack of realism in 
observation of reality and ascribes its own motives to everybody 
else in an effort of self-justificatioii; expansionist dynamism is by 
no means the foundation of all government.) “The passions of 
princes know no other restraint than the limit of their power.” ” 
And twenty -five years later, in 1768, he wrote in his testament to 
his successor: “Keep well in mind that there is no great prince who 
does not harbor the idea of extending his dominion.” To the 
humanitarian philosopher, expansion and empire seemed the mark 
of greatness. 

Though Frederick’s Prussia was administered according to the 
rational and mecbanisric principles of the age, the educated classes 
were not encouraged to grow up to political maturity, nor were 
the people a living concern of the state. Frederick did not think 
of any national foundation or any linguistic uniformity for his 
kingdom. Fie regarded the squirearchy of the lands east of the 
Elbe as his real realm; he was willing to exchange the Duchy of 
Cleves and the Counties of Mark and Ravensburg on the Rhine for 
Saxon lands and to hand them over to France, because he could 
not assimilate them to his eastern possessions. Fie was as willing to 
accept Polish subjects as Germans; the qualitative character of the 
population did not count — ^what niattered was the quantitative 
accretion of power in potential soldiers and economic resources. 
What Frederick demanded was the personal loyalty of his subjects, 
blit not loyalty to a Prussian nation; the love of fatherland of 
which he sometimes spoke was with him a utilitarian consideration 
based on the actual material welfare which individuals derived 
from their state, not an emotional tie or a spiritual force.''® 

The same utilitarian conception of patriotism was professed in 
the pamphlet “Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland” by Thomas Abbt 
(1738-1766), then, in 1761, professor of philosophy at the Prussian 
university of Frankfurt an der Oder. Fie was not a Prussian 
himself. Fie was born in Ulm in southern Germany, and he died 
as a Lutheran divine in Biickeburg, the capital of the small princi- 
pality of Schaumburg-Lippe, where Herder became his successor. 
Characteristically, the pamphlet started: “I do not know by what 
unhappy accident the opinion is almost generally held that only 
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a republican can be proud of his fatherland and that in monarchies 
the fatherland is nothing more than a mere name, an empty illu- 
sion.” As a loyal subject, for the time being, of the King of Prussia, 
Abbt intended, when the Seven Years' War was at its height, to 
plead for the readiness of the Prussians to die for their king. Noth- 
ing was further from the mind of the author than any feeling of 
nationalism. But even in the simple duties towards one’s prince, 
Abbt regarded himself as a very lonely voice amidst a general 
refusal to understand patriotism. He complained that nobody 
wished to hear of death for the fatherland; even officers, who were 
paid for their readiness to get killed, and for whom soldiering was 
the only way of gaining a living, lauglied at the idea and called it 
ridiculous. Abbt’s famous pamphlet is the best proof of the com- 
plete lack of patriotism at the middle of the eighteenth century, 
even in Prussia.^" 
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Though Frederick’s successes did not arouse any patriotic feeling 
in the educated classes and left the masses indifferent, they raised 
the level of German statecraft and inspired praise and song. In a 
famous passage of “Dichtung und Wahrheit” Goethe pointed out 
that “der erste wahre und hohere eigentliche Lebensgehalt kam 
durch Friedrich den Grossen und die Taten des Siebenjalirigen 
Krieges in die deutsche Poesie.” Some of these poets were well 
known in their day, like Johann Peter Uz (1720-1796), Johann 
Wilhelm Ludwig Gleim (1719-1803), who participated in the 
Second Silesian War and wrote the “Preussische Kriegslieder in 
den Feldziigen 1756 und 1757 von einem Grenadier,” and Ewald 
Christian von Kleist (1715-1759), who was born in Pomerania, 
served first in the army of the King of Denmark, joined Frederick’s 
army in 1740, and died of a wound received at Kunersdorf. But 
all their poems were devoid of even the slightest German or Prus- 
sian national feeling. They sang a primitive and poorly expressed 
love for the Prussian army and military success. In a characteristic 
beginning Gleim’s famous “Schlachtgesang vor der Schlaclit bei 
Prag” derided the Austrian soldier and praised Frederick: 
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Was Jfannst du? ToJpatscii iind Pandur, 

Soldat und Offizier! 

Was kannst du? Fliehen kannst du nur; 

Und siegen konnen wir. 

Wir konimen; zittre! Dcinen Tod 
Verkundigt Ross und Mann! 

Wir kommen, unser Kriegcsgott, 

HeJd Friedrich, isc voran! 

And on a higher poetical level Kleist’s “Ode an die preiissische 
Armee” was animated by the same primitive feelings: 

Uniiberwundnes Heer, mic dem Tod und Verderben 
In Legionen Fcindc dringr, 

Urn das dcr frohe Sieg die guldnen Flugel schwingt, 

O Heer, bercit zum Siegen oder Sterbenf . . . 

Die Nachwelt wird auf dich als anf ein Muster sehen; 

Die Iciinfc’gea Helden ehren dich, 

Ziclui dich den Roniern vor, dem Ciisar Friedrich, 

Und Bohmens Felsen sind dir ewige Trophaen. 

These few poets did not create a Prussian period of German 
civilization: that civilization owed its inspiration and strength in 
the eighteenth century to entirely different sources. The new 
Prussian state remained alien to the German intellectuals and to 
the German masses. The former were too deeply imbued with 
universal cosmopolitanism and ethical humanism, the latter too 
concerned with their own little personal destinies and too averse 
to all political aspirations, not to be repulsed by Prussia’s mili- 
tarism. Antipathy to the Prussian way of life was expressed all 
over Germany. Friedrich Nicolai, traveling in southern Germany 
ill 1780, wrote that “these free people look down upon us poor 
people from Brandenburg as slaves,” “ Wieland voiced the same 
sentiment: “King Frederick is certainly a great man, but may God 
save us from the fate of living under his cane or scepter.” Fred- 
erick’s often heralded “liberalism” was characterized by Lessing 
in a letter to Nicolai from Hamburg on August 25, 1769: “Vienna 
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may be as it is, but I think it holds greater promise for German 
literature than your Frenchified Berlin, . . , Don't tell me of your 
Berlin freedom of thinking and writing. It reduces itself exclusively 
to the liberty of saying as much nonsense about religion as one 
wishes. And by now the honest man must be ashamed to make use 
of this liberty. But let anyone in Berlin try to . . . tell the truth 
to the noble Court rabble there as Sonnenfels did in Vienna; let 
anyone in Berlin raise his voice for the rights of the subjects 
against exploitation and despotism, as it is now being done even 
in France and Denmark, and you will soon learn which country 
is even today still the most enslaved in Europe.” 

Even more bitter was Johann Joachim VVinckelmann (1717- 
1768) who, born in Brandenburg, a Prussian subject, Ivad escaped 
from there to the more congenial atmosphere of Dresden and to 
Rome. From there he vTotc in 1763, tlic year in which Frederick 
reached the zenith of his career, that he shuddered from head to 
foot whenever he thought of the Prussian despotism and of Fred- 
erick. This slave driver of peoples would transform his countr)^ 
which had been cursSed by nature itself and covered with Libyan 
sands, into an abomination for men and burden it witli an eternal 
curse; “better to be a circumcised Turk than a Prussian.” And 
another German, born in Prussia, the young Herder, advocated the 
dismemberment of Prussia for the happiness of its peoples and 
prophesied that Frederick’s work would remain sterile and his 
empire disintegrate. As a modern German historian has put it: 
“One can hardly speak of a real relationship between Frederick and 
his subjects, not to speak of the German nation, in the period of his 
three great wars. Too oppressive was his regime, too extremely 
Spartan was the character of the state, too absolute was the rule 
of the king who kept all branches of the administration exclusively 
in his own hands, looked into every corner, kept his servants on 
their toes, suffered no dissent, and trusted no one except perhaps 
his secretary, his Eichel. Because of his French culture he was too 
isolated from the cultural life of his own nation, in all its classes.” 

The aversion of all classes for militarism and even for soldiers 
found its expression on the stage as well as in the press. In 1774 
Jakob Michael Reinhold Lenz, the gifted representative of the 
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Storm and Stress and friend of the young Goethe, wrote a comedy 
called “Der Hofmeister oder Vorteile der Privaterziehung.” In the 
second scene of its fifth act Rehaar summed up the popular wisdom 
of the period by preferring students to officers. Students, he said, 
though bad enough, “still have some honesty left, but the officers] 
They make mothers out of maidens, and neither dogs nor codes 
crow about it; that is the result of their courage, for he who has 
courage is capable of all vices.” In 1776 in another comedy, called 
“Die Soldacen,” Lenz bitterly commented on officers and soldiers: 
“O soldierly profession, what caricatures thou makest of men!” 
A decade later the infiuenrial journalist P. A. VVinkopp wrote in 
his Deutsche Zifschatier chat a nation is happy “when it possesses 
neither fortifications nor guns, nor soldiers, a profession wliich has 
produced so much evil and misery and so little good in human 
society.” Or, as he expressed it at another time in an outcry against 
standing armies: “Put the possibility of an invasion by a neighbor 
into one scale, and into tlie other pur all rlie misery, all the disrup- 
tion of family life, all the moral evils and cruelties permitted in 
many standing armies, and then ask whether the sum of all these 
evils in a period of fift}^ years does not immensely outweigh all 
that the most cruel enemy could do to a country.” °° 

When Frederick was sometimes praised in his later years by his 
subjects or by other Germans, he was lauded nor for Ins military 
glory and victories, but for the wise self-limitation with whicii he 
used the years after his three great wars to improve the administra- 
tion and the economic conditions. But neirlier Frederick’s Jieroic 
career nor his enlightened administration aroused any truly patri- 
otic feelings in the Prussian people. One year before the king’s 
death a pastor in Welschleben near Magdeburg, Christian Ludwig 
Flahnzog, published his “Patriotische Predigten oder Predigeen zur 
Beforderung der Vaterlandsliebe fur die Landleute in den preus- 
sischen Sraaten”" — ^patriotic sermons which were necessary, he 
stated, because there was no other country in which patriotism 
was as unknown as in Prussia. Frederick’s rule did not inspire 
patriotism in his subjects. Goethe, who visited Berlin in 1778, re- 
ceived the impression of a great machine in which every individual 
was only a Avheel without a will of his own, kept in motion only 
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by Frederick.®^ The king himself in his later years felt his extreme 
loneliness and the indifference around him; his contempt for men 
developed into a bitter misanthropy. He was reported to have ex- 
claimed shortly before his death: “I am tired of ruling over slavTs/’ 
A'lirabeau, who was in Berlin at Frederick’s funeral, noticed the 
general indifference of the people. “So that is the end, after so 
many victorious battles, after so much glory, after a rule full of 
miracles for almost half a century) One was tired of him, almost 
to the point of hating him.” ““ 

Thus, Frederick’s long and memorable reign was a military 
despotism, kept efficient and relatively benevolent by the person 
of the enlightened monarch. In 1764 a decree was necessary, 
formally forbidding military authorities to interfere in civilian 
jurisdiction or punish subjects and peasants.'*’ Of the peasantry in 
the German-Slavonic lands cast of the Elbe a great European 
historian recently said: “The more I learned of Germany, the 
more obvious it seemed to me that her discipline, her spirit of 
obedience, her militarism, and her lack of political ability and un- 
derstanding, were largely explained by the renaissance of serfdom 
that occurred in the sixteenth century. In these respects there is 
a profound and radical difference between Germany and the Occi- 
dental countries. But for the almost universal serfdom to the east 
of the Elbe, could Lutheranism ever have spread as it did, and 
could the organization of the Prussian state have been conceiv- 
able?” A German historian of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury summed up the importance of the reign of Frederick II in 
words which seem conclusive and just: “While free and politically 
mature peoples take pride in achieving greatness through their own 
effiorts and regard their rulers only as guardians and administrators 
of what they themselves have won and created, the subjects of 
Fredericlf II felt only the greatness of tJieir king and rook every 
occasion to impress this greatness upon others. Thus the Prussian 
people developed that peculiar royalist trait which has remained 
characteristic of them until today, that propensity by which they 
wish to owe everything to their rulers, nothing to themselves.” 

Prussian efficiency and spirit of duty, however, contrasted favor- 
ably with the spirit of most of the other German states of the time 
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and actractcd active and energetic men from all parts of Germany 
to Prussian service. But under Frederick’s successors an entirely 
different regime developed, devoid of the Spartan virtues con- 
sidered to be characteristic of Prussia, The people immediately, 
and almost jubilantly, turned to the new regime and groveled be- 
fore the favorites and mistresses of Frederick’s successor. Bereaved 
of its soul, Frederick’s state collapsed in 1806, not so mncli through 
a military defeat as through a disintegration of the whole structure. 
Only under the influence of the French Revolution, directed 
against it, were the foundations of the Prussia state rebuilt and 
strengthened by the cultivation of a Prussian nationalism which 
soon tvas to merge into, and shape, German nationalism. 

Frederick II would have been as little able to understand a 
Prussian, as a German, nationalism.” He remained faithful to the 
cosmopolitan rationalism of his youth: it seemed to him to be the 
fulfiliment not only of his own age but of all ages. It was with 
much more than graceful flattery that he wrote to Voltaire on 
July 24, 1777: “Pour moi, je me console d’avoir vecu dans le 
siecle de Voltaire; cela me suffit.” When in 1743 he restored the 
Academy of Berlin as the “Academic Royale des Sciences et Belles- 
Lettres dc Prusse,” a Frenchman, the matiiematician and astrono- 
mer Mauperaiis, was made its first president; and after his death 
in 1759, the presidency was offered to Voltaire’s friend, the phi- 
losopher and scientist, Jean d’Alembert. Through Frederick’s per- 
sonal initiative the Academy chose French and not Latin as the 
language of its proceedings and publications.'^ Frederick remained 
faithful CO the tastes of his youth; throughout his life he preferred 
Pope to Shakespeare, Virgil to Homer. Unnoticed by him, the 
taste and the cultural conditions had changed completely. One 
year before his rise to the throne lie had expressed a wish for a 
more ciinlized Germany. 

Ahf quand verrai-je enfin ma sc^dle patrie 
Reformer de son gout I’antique barbaric, 

Offrir un doux asyle aux beaux arts negliges, 
Rechauffer leur ardcur, dans son sein proteges, 

Et faisant refleurir I’esprit et le genie, 

Rendre la gloire aux arts, et les arts a la vie.” 
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He had been king of the politically most active German state for 
thirty-seven years when in a letter of December 17, 1777, he told 
Voltaire of an argument which he had had with the Count de 
A'lontmorency-Laval, who wished to learn German, and whom 
Frederick tried hard to dissuade because no good German authors 
existed to make the effort worth while.™ He had not noticed that 
meanwhile a great German Hterature had come into being, a litera- 
ture of universal importance, in which nationalism had as little 
place as it had in German political life and aspirations of that 
period. 
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The second European Renaissance of the end of the seventeenth 
century reached Germany almost a century later; like the first 
Renaissance it became a literary and intellectual movement rather 
than a factor molding political and social life. Spiritually it reno- 
vated Germany, politically it remained inconsequential. As in 
Russia a century later, a rich flowering of literature w^is paral- 
leled by the inability of the educated class to transform the state; 
state and society remained separate, as if belonging to two differ- 
ent worlds, in Germany until the later nineteenth century, in 
Russia until r)ie twentieth century; and then in botJj cases the stare 
molded and shaped the society. The life of great spiritual intensity 
in eighteenth century Germany was a private life. There was no 
public opinion comparable to that of England or France.” AU 
Germans were convinced of the necessity of blind obedience to 
the established authorities, whatever their wortli.™ German au- 
thors spoke of a natural inclination of- the people to be subject, to 
serve to the point of self-denial, to be imposed upon. Some of the 
young poets and writers grandiloquently challenged despotism, 
yet their challenges were abstract theorizing which did nor come 
to life outside the printed page. Helfrich Peter Sturz (1736-1779), 
a well known writer of the period, admonished the stormy youth; 
“Don’t defy the princes, youth intoxicated with liberty, you, who 
perhaps will kneel at their feet when you have become a man. They 
do not merit your poetical zeal, because many of them are friendly 
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and good and give bread even to those who hate princes!” These 
admonitions were really superfluous; the young men knew the 
reality only too well themselves. They agreed with Sturz, who 
wrote some years later, in an anonymous article “On Patriotic 
Pride,” that “fatherland and liberty are in our language not much 
more than sounds without meaning.” ” 

patriotism or nationalism was only rarely mentioned, and then 
without any emotional feeling or deeper meaning. Yet the con- 
cerns of the period pointed in the direction of a nascent national 
feeling. Everywhere the new rationalism and humanism not only 
acted as a powerful leaven within the stagnant and traditional 
bounds of intellectual life, but aroused a new interest in man, his 
origins, his development, and the forms of his social life; scholars 
and amateurs began to collect documents and to inquire into the 
past of their countries or towns. The new rationalism led to a new 
critical understanding of history in an effort to rationally explain 
the past. This new understanding spread cautiously to the religious 
field and helped to deepen the slowly growing feeling of tolerance. 
Religion lost some of its dogmatic rigidity, in the more advanced 
circles it became synonymous with rational and universal morality, 
with philantbropia and hwnanitas. The new popular philosophy 
aroused an interest not only in nature and mankind, but also in 
the sentiments and situations of the individual, in sociological and 
psychological discoveries. In the intellectual domain it was an age 
of great self-confidence, great daring, and great curiosity. As in 
seventeenth century England, natural science and experiments be- 
gan to fascinate many minds. The new humanitarianism wished to 
bring the blessings of enlightenment also to the common man, to 
liberate him from the darkness of ignorance and superstition. Eber- 
hard Rochow (1734-1805) tried to organize the elementary and 
especially the village schools in Prussia. Under the influence of 
Rousseau’s and with the help of the Prince of Anhalt, 

Johann Bernhard Basedow (1723--1790) founded in 1774 a school 
in Dessau, called Philanthropinum, in which he stressed the im- 
portance of physical education, of instruction in the mother 
tongue, and of the study of the natural sciences and of modern 
languages in addition to the ancient.®® 
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Yet when the words “patriotism” and “nationalism” were men- 
tioned it was remarkable how little content these concepts held 
and how fundamentally they differed from anything which later 
was known as nationalism. A pioneer in the field, Johann Georg 
Zimmermann (1728-1795), a Swiss physician who had traveled in 
the Netherlands and in France, published in Zurich in 1768 an 
essay “Vom Nationalstolze.” His psychological approach led 
him to some just observations about the fact that “every nation 
contemplates itself through the medium of self-conccit, and draws 
conclusions to its own advantage, which individuals then adopt 
to themselves with complacency, because they confound and 
interweave their private and their national character,” and that 
“the vanity of mankind has ever filled the immense vacuity beyond 
the authentic memorials of the origin of every nation witli fabu- 
lous history.” But he was no nationalist: for him national pride 
meant pride in liberty; patriotism, only a utilitarian gratitude for 
advantages assured by constitutional freedom. Patriotism could 
only mean, to quote his conclusion in Chapter 14, “the pride of 
the republican, a feeling of the advantages of liberty, equality, 
tranquillity and happiness, which raises him above the subject of 
a despot.” Only in the second edition of his Essay did he add a 
chapter discussing the possibility of national pride in a monarchy. 

More important for the early discussion of German patriotism 
was the pamphlet “Von dem deutschen Nationalgeisc” (1765) by 
Friedrich Karl von Moser (1723-1798). He was one of the few 
“German” patriots of the century, feeling loyalty for the Empire 
as a whole. In Swabia, his homeland, the imperial tradition sur- 
vived in the motley array of many small sovereign princes, estates, 
and cities. His father, Johann Jakob Moser (1701-1785), one of 
the most productive scholars in German constitutional law, had 
warmly defended the existing imperial constitution. He was an 
upright and courageous man and had dared to defy Duke Karl 
Eugen of VVurttemberg, one of the minor German despots of the 
time, who was famous as an extravagant patron of arc, a merchant 
in soldiers, and founder of the Karlsschule which the young Fried- 
rich Schiller attended for seven years. In a conflict between the 
Estates and the Duke in 1759 Moser took the side of the former. 
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and in spite of the Duke’s threats, stuck to his opinion with words 
unheard of in the Germany of his time: “I am not a serf, but a 
freeborn German, and 1 will live and die as such,” for which the 
Duke kept him without a trial for five years in painful imprison- 
ment. 

Ahmy rJioughtfuI Germans shared his appreciation of the exist- 
ing imperial constitution. It prevented the development of a strong 
and coercive state in Germany, a fact as important for the growth 
of Jibert^^ and manifold individuality within, as for the preserva- 
tion of European peace without. It was regarded as a safeguard 
against despotic uniformity and against the formation of a strong 
aggressive power in the center of the continent. Wieland in ij 8 o 
praised the imperial constitution because the Germans could find 
refuge from a despotic prince in a neighboring territory and could 
choose among the many states the one which w^as most conducive 
to the unhampered development of their individual faculties. Wie- 
land was convinced that as long as the Germans preserved the 
existing order, “no great civilized people in the world will enjoy 
a higher degree of human and civic liberty and be more secure 
against political and ecclesiastical subjugation and serfdom than 
the Germans.” Johann Stephan Putter, whose “Historische Enc- 
wicklung der heutigen Staatsverfassung des Deutschen Reichs” 
(1786) was tlie most authoritative treatise on German constitu- 
tional law of the period, warned “the peace-loving world against 
the pernicious hour of German unity” and ended his praise of the 
Holy Roman Empire with the fervent admonition: “Woe to the 
liberty of the continent, when the hundreds of thousands of Ger- 
man bayonets should ever obey one ruler! In the second half 
of the eighteenth century the Empire still seemed destined to con- 
tinue for an indefinitely long period. The Germans did not pay 
much regard to it; they liked it for its peacefulness, and except for 
the ambitious plans of Prussia there was scarcely any animosity 
toward it. There was hostility to Prussia, for, to quote Treitschke, 
“this land of arms appeared to the Germans as an immense bar- 
racks. Only the resounding goose step of the giant Potsdam grena- 
diers, the harsh words of command of the officers, and the cries of 
distress of the deserters, chased through the streets, rose from the 
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oppressive silciiee of the vast prison and were heard i[i the 
Reich." 

These sentiments were shared by Friedrich Karl von Moserj as 
a patriot Jie hated Frederick for his destruction of Geniian unity, 
as a humanitarian he hated him for his military despotism. “As an 
adversary of the Dules perpetuus and of military rule, in whicii he 
saw the cause of many evil signs of his rime, he declared himself 
openly against tlie Berlin .system. He thought it advisiiblc to ijnitarc 
Prussia’s civil administration, but impossible to imitate its inilitaiy 
administration; and even if it should be possible, he thought it for- 
ever undesirable for the salvation of Germany.” But his plca.s' 
for a German patriotism met with very little response; ciiaractcr- 
istic was Thomas Abbt’s reply: “What kind of man does Herr 
von iVIoser demanclr The German citizen? First /le must point out 
the existence of a German interest in which all subjects of the 
different princes of Germany could participate according to com- 
mon laws and obligations. When, however, there arc Prussian and 
Austrian subjects, when their princes have different interests, then 
it is no longer the duty of the Prussian or Austrian subject to in- 
quire what the German Reich requires of him: but only what he 
owes to his fatherland, that means to that land, the laws of which 
protect him and make him happy.” Thus one of the very few 
writers of the time who took any interest in patriotism at all re- 
jected uncompromisingly Moser’s German patriotism. 

8 

Moser’s patriotism was derived from many sources: the still 
lingering memory of ancient imperial greatness in Swabia, whose 
many diminutive territories regarded the emperor as a guarantor 
of their survival; the doctrine of the French philosophers, ndiich 
claimed that good government is not only a duty of the prince but 
a right of the people; above all, the influence of near-by republican 
Switzerland, where in 1758 Franz Urs Balthasar of Lucerne had 
published a pamphlet “Patriotische Traumc eines Eidgenossen von 
einem Mittel, die veraltete Eidgenossenschaft wieder zu verjungen” 
(Patriotic Dreams of a Confederate on Means of Rejuvenating the 
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Antiquated Confederation). This pamphlet was distributed by 
Isaak Iselin (1728-1782) of Basie, the leading Swiss enlightened 
philosopher, who founded in 1760 the Helvetische Gesellschaft— 
a society for the study of Swiss history, the education of a patriotic 
youfli, and the promocioti of a feeling of unity in the Confedera- 
tion — and was elected its president in 1764. His friend Moses 
Mendelssohn praised the society in the “Briefe, die Neueste Litera- 
tur betreffend,” and brought Moser and Iselin together. Under 
this influence /Moser wrote his pamphlet on the German national 
spirit. 

He introduced it with what must have appeared to most readers 
i,s a startling challenge. “VVe are one people, of one name and 
language, under one common head, under one body of laws de- 
termining our constitution, rights, and duties, united to one great 
common purpose of liberty, joined together for this important 
purpose in a national assembly more chan one hundred years old, 
in inner might and strength the first empire in Europe, the royal 
crowns of which shine resplendently on German heads; and yet 
we have been for centuries a puzzle in our political constitution, 
a spoil for our neighbors, an object of their iddicule, . . . insensi- 
tive to the lionor of our name, indifferent to the dignity of our 
laws, jealous of our head, distrustful of one another. (Serman men, 
in whose breasts the name ‘Fatherland' still lives, is it too harsh, or 
is it untrue, if one must confess in the name of one’s people: we do 
not know ourselves any longer, we are estranged from one an- 
other, our spirit has departed from ns. , . . The indifference and 
coldness of one German province to another grows evermore. . . . 
We must again get acquainted with ourselves, again believe in one 
Fatherland, as we believe in one Christian Church.” To that end 
Moser demanded a new education emphasizing knowledge of the 
imperial constitution and traditions. 

In the pamphlet Moser for the first time used the word NcttioJial- 
geist (a translation of Montesquieu’s esprit de nation) which later, 
as Volksgeisty played such a role in German nationalism. For 
Aloser the national spirit was nothing alhpervading, it was more 
of a legal concept than a vital reality. Of the several published 
answers to A'loser’s pamphlet only one, by an anonymous author — 
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probably Johann Jacob Bulau, town clerk of Zerbst— interpreted 
the national spirit in a broader sense. “I imagine,” he wrote in his 
“Noch etwas zuni deutschen Nationalgeiste,” “the national spirit 
is a peculiar quality, or the aggregate of all the peculiar qualities, 
by which a people differentiates itself from all others. These 
distinguishing qualities express themselves in all actions of all the 
members of the people, in general, and in the public actions under- 
taken by the people as people, in particular.” Bulau stressed the 
uniqueness of each national character and demanded a comparative 
study of the different ways in which these characters manifest 
themselves, in war and peace, in commerce and scholarship, in 
religion and law, and the changes which rhey undergo in history. 
He found Moser’s pamphlet lacking in an understanding of the 
national spirit. “Of the national spirit of the Germans he has said 
nothing in his book, nothing conclusive at all. If the title was to 
correspond to the contents, it should have been ‘Of the Duty of 
Loyalty of the German Estates to Their Emperor.’ For he deals 
with that above all, and apparently lie identifies what others call 
patriotism with that alone.” 

Moser replied to Bulau in his “Patriotische Briefe,” published 
in 1 7^7 in Frankfurt am Main, where die coronation of Joseph II 
as Roman Emperor had kindled many hopes. Here Moser made it 
clear that his national spirit was a political idea, much more akin 
to the concepts of the West, of Montesquieu and IseJin, than to 
later German Volksgeist. “In every political constitution there must 
be one great, one general idea, the punctwu saliens, which repre- 
sents the vitalizing power of the national mind. If this idea gets 
hold of the mind of a whole people, if it becomes its conviction, its 
political creed, then it becomes its national spirit, the sum of the 
most noble and most important elements which leaven the general 
mentality of a people, without which nothing would remain but a 
cctpiit mortuiiui” Such a national spirit, hdoser thought, was needed 
in Germany. Patriotic teachers should teach German public law' 
to the youth and thus restore the vitality of imperial tradition. 
“Though a cloud of prejudices hangs over us, be it far from me 
to regard as an impossibility what has become possible and real in 
other states by the combined courage and unity of wise, enlight- 
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ened, and iiiiparci.iJ men; and oh, may this gJorious clay soon daivn 
in full splendor!” With these words Moser concluded his “Von 
dcm dcutschcn Nationalgeist”; the example of the Helvctische 
Gesellschnft was undoubtedly before his eyes. But in the Germany 
of his time he did not find the men to follow Jiis call. 

Moser continued to work for his idea in many publications, 
among them his Vatriotisches Arcbh (1784-1790), But he had to 
recognize the failure of his efforts. Germany seemed as far away 
from liberty as from unity. Moser noted tlie growing despotism, 
for which he held Prussia and its insistence upon blind obedience 
responsible, and in which all his fair hopes withered. “The military 
spirit has spread from Berlin into all German lands and has taken 
hold of all minds and all goFernniencs wherever and as far as it 
could.” In spire of Moser’s efforts German patriotism did not 
spread. As far as there was any mention of patriotism at all, it was 
purely utilitarian, a sense of dutiful gratitude for bcnefics con- 
ferred, confined to the existing territorial state. 

Such a patriotism had been suggested for Prussia by Abbr and 
for Austria by Joseph von Sonnenfels (i 73 3"i8i7). The latter, 
the son of a Jewish scholar who had been converted to Christianity, 
was one of the leading enlightened statesmen and u-'orked suc- 
cessfully for the abolition of torture, for the improvement of the 
penal procedure, and for the reform of the Viennese stage. He 
edited for some years a weekly called Der Mann ohne Vomrteil 
(The Alan without Prejudice), and published in 1771 a little book 
“Ueber die Liebe des Vaterlands.” There he complained that “our 
hearts remain cold at the name Fatherland. This is because one 
cannot be strongly touched by sometiiing which one liardly knows, 
or knoy^' too little. ... In our ears the name Fatherland is only 
an insignificant sound, to the Roman or the Greek it sounded like 
the name of a beloved.” The young Goethe reviewed the book in 
the frankjnrter Gelehrte An-zeigm in 1772 and objected even to 
the limited utilitarian sense of patriotism: “If we find a place in 
the world where we can rest with our property, a field to feed us, 
a house to shelter us: have we not there the Fatherland? And have 
not thousands and thousands this in every state? And do they not 
live happily in this limitation.^ Why now this fruitless longing for 
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a sentiment that wc neithet can have nor wish to liavc, w^hich was 
and is only the result of a coincidence of many happy circum- 
stances in certain peoples and at certain epochs? Patrif)tisin like 
the Roman! God protect us from it as from a giants .stature! We 
could not find any chair to sit on, any bed to lie on.” xVs late as 
May, 1793, \A^ieland wrote in his ‘‘Neuer Teiitscher Merkur” that 
for the last few years he had heard much about German patriotism, 
without understanding what a German patriot wa.*;, or his duties, 
or how they could be harmonized with the duties which he o^\xd 
to “the other nations which descended from one common ancestor 
with us Germans and who therefore arc our fellow men and 
brethren.” In his youth, he continued, he had been cold much of 
his duties to God, to his fellow men, to himself, and also to the 
established authority; but of the duty to be a German patriot so 
little had been said that he could not remember ever having; heard 
the name “German” mentioned in an honorable way while the 
word Deutschtnvi (Germanism) had been completely unknown. 

The German press showed a similar aloofness from any active 
concern with the political future of the nation. The first two 
German weeklies which could be called organs of public oj:finion 
appeared after 1720 in Zurich and Hamburg, cities with republi- 
can traditions, where the middle classes first found the courage to 
express their own morality and their own case. By the end of the 
century several important monthlies were published, like Aioser’s 
Patriotisches Archlv, the Berlhiiscbe Movatsschrift, and August 
Ludwig von Schlbzer’s Staatsivizcigen!'^ These periodicals did not 
claim the right to influence the princes or to doubt tlie wisdom of 
their governments. Only in Hanover, thanks to English influence, 
was the situation somewhat better. The University of Gottingen, 
the Georgia Augusta, founded in 1734 by George II, became Ger- 
many’s leading university, especially in history and political sci- 
ence; as its professor, Schlozer enjoyed there a liberty unknown 
elsewhere in Germany, But even he was only allowed to criticize 
or satirize the small German princes — never Prussia, Austria, or 
his own government. Only once did he dare mild criticism of a 
Hanoverian government insritution, the Post Office. Immediately 
he was warned not to commit such an act of arrogance again, and 
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he printed in his inonthly a humble apology: “Thank God I have 
never been capable of the ridiculous presumption that my journal 
was entitled to judge or to enlighten government officers in their 
administration.” 

The limit set to the hopes of the German publicists was made 
clear in an article “A New Way to the Immortality of Princes” 
in the Berlinische iMomtsschrip of 1787. The author advised tlie 
princes to educate their peoples gradually towards self-govern- 
ment, and then to renounce voluntarily their power and to estab- 
lish a republic. Thus a prince would bestow liberty and patriotism 
upon his people, win tlieir hearts, and gain immortal glory. The 
article was not meant as a satire, but as a serious suggestion; the 
message of the political liberty and the patriotism of free peoples 
had reached Germany, but the people were so accustomed to 
accepting guidance and direction from above that the realization 
of human dignity and civil liberty seemed to be possible only by 
the grace of the prince or by order of the authorities. A'lost Ger- 
man intellectuals approved of and admired for other peoples, or 
in the realm of ideas, that which none wished or dared to visualize 
as a reality for Germany. Few had a deeper understanding of the 
moral significance and die political and Imman greatness of the 
French Revolution than Kant, and few remained so faithful to 
their original enthusiasm for it. Yet the same Kant demanded from 
every subject unconditional obedience to the Prussian Icing, as- 
sured him of his perfect devotion and loyalty, and refused to 
countenance even the demand for a limited monarchy. Thus Ger- 
many remained, like all other countries east of the Rhine, outside 
the great currents of political transformation which in Western 
Europe had laid the foundations for the growth of modern nation- 
alism and of rational liberty.” 

9 

Under these conditions the political influence of the West re- 
mained ineffective. The example of America aroused much en- 
thusiasm. Many Germans had emigrated there to escape military 
service or religious persecutions; many dreamt even of a German 
America. Some found their personal fortunes involved in the 
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American struggle for independence. Johann Kail), of German 
peasant stock, who had served M'irh the FrencJi army with great 
distinction as an officer, fought in America and died in 1780 of 
wounds received in the Battle of Camden. At his grave the Free- 
njasons, to ^vlion) he liad belonged, erected a monument calling 
him a “German by birth, but in principle a citizen of the world.” 
Baron Frederick von Steuben, a former officer in the Prussian 
army, came to the United States at the end of C777 as a military 
expert. He remained tiiere and wrote to Germany of the new 
country as “tlie beautiful, the happy land, without kings, without 
priests, without exploiting tax collectors and without idle [):irr)ns, 
. . . where everybody is happy and poverty an unknown evil.” 
Even its enemies learned from the American Revolution. August 
Ncithardt von Gneisenau, an officer of the Margrave Alexander of 
Ansbach-Bayreuth, joined the British forces in Nortli America in 
1782 and gained there a new understanding of military methods, 
of the importance of nationalism in war, of the superiority of 
patriotic and educated troops. The North Americans did nor fight 
in closed ranks as did the armies of the eighteenth century* con- 
scripted from illiterate peasants and drilled in blind discipline; they 
fought as individuals, adapting their tactics to the terrain. Gneise- 
nau was not one of the sons of liberty to whom the new vast conti- 
nent beckoned; he returned to Germany and entered the services 
of the king of Prussia. Yet he did not forget the lessons of patriotic 
valor which he had learned in America; by their application he 
helped to transform the Prussian army after 1806. Thus, the only 
held in which the American example bccan)c effective in Germany 
was that of military efficiency. 

Of the other and more important aspects of American liberty, 
German intellectuals could sing or write with enthusiasm. An 
anonymous university professor published in April, 1783, a poem 
“Die Freiheit Amerikas” in the Berlmiscbe Monatsxcbrift: 

Wer nie sich freute, freue sich deines Gliicks! 

Wer nie gejauchzt hat, jauchze! Dein Beispicl ruft 

Laiic den entferncesten Nationen; 

“Frei ist, wer’s sein will und wert zu sein ist!” 
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Wo siissc Cleiclihcit wohnet unci Adelbrut, 

Eiiropens Pest, die Sitte dcr Einfalt nicht 

Bcfleckr, vcrdienstios bcssern iVIenschen 

Trotzt mid vom Schw^cisse des Lnndmaiins schwclget. 

Each prcist iioch oft mein sclnichrcrne.s SairenspieJ, 
I'lellencn iinsrer Tage! der Fabelzeit 
Erstandnc Helden, kuhn iind bicder, 

Arm, abcr frci; ohnc Prunk, doclc gliicklich! 

Was saum’ ich? — Doch, die eisernc Fcssel klirrt 
Und nialint inich Armen, class ich cin Dcutscher bin. 

.Eiich sell’ ich, holde Szeiieii, schwindcii, 

Sinkc ziiriick in den Schacht und weiiie. 

What fiery declamation for liberty, what impatient denunciation 
of aristocracy^, and yet wliat shameful, what purely literary and 
complacent confession of weakness! 

Among the few German intellectuals critical of the American 
Revolution was Schldzer. He resolutely took England’s side, not 
only because he lived in Hanover but because he had a keen under- 
standing of German political realities. He saw in the limited mon- 
archy after the English model the desirable goal for Germany. In 
the “uniquely fortunate Albion” the estates of the Middle Ages 
which elseivhere Jiad witliered away before the scorching power 
of absolutism, had retained their vitality. But Schldzer and his 
friends in Gottingen were almost the only ones to look to Eng- 
land; British influence, so very considerable in the literary field, 
was almost nonexistent in the political. Nor did Schlozer under- 
stand the clement of nationalism which began to manifest itself in 
Western thought of the eighteenth century. For Schlozer it was 
not the people or tlie nation, it was the constitution which de- 
termined history or society. Like all representative German think- 
ers of the age, he never thought of himself as a German; and he 
never envisaged a common nationhood for Germany. Thinking as 
an old man of the troubled rimes experienced long ago in St, 
Petersburg, he exclaimed: “Germany! For the first time, perhaps 
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also for the last time, I envisaged under this name a unity, perhaps 
even a fatherland.” To him patriotism was a purely utilitarian 
concept, centered in the state which he wished cautiously to re- 
form so as to assure the happiness of the subjects/'^ 

Rousseau’s influence upon a nviscent German political and na- 
tional feeling was stronger than that of the political conditions of 
England or America, Ronsseau spoke through a medium ‘which the 
German intellectuals could understand: literature. His influence 
was strongest in Switzerland, whence much of his own inspiration 
had come. Though Switzerland grew politically, and in its w'holc 
social structure, more and more unlike Germany, the literary ties 
between the German-speaking cantons and southern Germany be- 
came closer in the eighteenth century. The new appreciation of 
nature in German literature found its first expression in the poem 
“Die Alpen” of Albrecht von Haller, a famous physiologist and 1 
botanist from Bern. The critical writings of Johann Jakob Bodmer 
(1698-1783) prepared the new understanding of Alilton and 
Homer in Germany. Zurich equaled Leip'zig as a center of the 
movement to improve the literary taste, but Bodmer and his circles 
did not confine themselves to belles lettres and esthetics as Gott- 
sched did in Germany: they sought to bring about a general re- [ 

form of Swiss life and politics. ^ 

The Swiss Confederation had for centuries presented a unique 
phenomenon: rural democracies and prosperous cities, without 
princes or kings, had united to become a militarily and politically 
strong factor in Europe. But by the beginning of the cightcemh 
century the religious struggle between Catholic and Protestant 
cantons, the bitter jealousies, distrust, and even hatred among the 
sovereign cantons, and the introduction of several oligarchic re- 
gimes instead of the old democracies caused the decay of the 
country. A few cantons, especially the old rural ones like Uri, 

Schwyz, Obwalden and Nidwalden, Zug and Appcnzell, had pre- f 
served their democratic institutions, the Lmidsgenieinde^ a kind of \ 
town meeting where all the citizens assembled, discussed, and j| 

voted. Other cantons had introduced very exclusive, and in vary- 1 

ing degrees oppressive, oligarchic systems. All cantons differen- 
tiated between the original sovereign inhabitants and the subject 
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lands and towns — acquired in the course of history by conquest or 
purchase — which were deprived of any share in the government. 
The Swiss Confederation of the eighteenth century resembled 
Germany in its lack of a common patriotism; each canton thought 
only of itself, the old democracy was gone, the former simplicity 
of life had disappeared; little remained of Rousseau’s ideal picture 
but a rapidly waning recollection, of a better or idealized past. 

At the tercentenary celebration of the University of Basel, in 
April, 1760, Isaak Iselin discussed with Salomon Gessner and other 
guests from Zurich the foundation of a patriotic society, to rebuild 
the national foundations and to revive a common past through 
which “the Swiss living in egoistic isolation could regain the con- 
sciousness of their unity and thus an honored position before other 
countries.” The Helvetische Geselischaft held its first meeting in 
1761 in Schinznach, a small resort in the Aargan.®^ Its aims were 
those of the enlightened patriotism of the period, to revive the 
historical traditions and to raise the moral level of Swiss life. Bod- 
mer collected and edited in Zurich source books of the country’s 
history, and when a special chair for patriotic history and politics 
was founded he was the first to occupy it. In 171)4, in a lecture on 
the history of Zurich, he praised enthusiastically the innocence and 
beauty of primitive rural life, which he thought had begun to 
decline when, to protect themselves against the invasions of the 
Huns, people settled closely together behind urban walls. After 
painting the history of Zurich in Rousseauan colors, Bodmer de- 
manded a return to the old simplicity, the abolition of the position 
of subject populations, the equalization of burghers and peasants as 
citizens, so that all would embrace tlielr fatherland in a common 
love. 

The Helvetisch-Vaterlandische Geselischaft in Zurich, before 
which Bodmer had delivered his lecture, became a center of Puritan 
patriots, disciples of Rousseau, and reformers of society. The best 
known among these young moralists were Johann Casper Lavater 
(1741-1801), Johann Heinrich Pestaiozzi (1746-1827), and Jo- 
hann Heinrich Fiissli, Bodmer’s successor as professor of patriotic 
history and later editor of the first modern Zurich newspaper. On 
behalf of this group Lavater in 1765 edited a journal called Der 
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Erinnerer, erne vwralhcbe Zekschrift; it soon aroused the ire of 
the ruling oligarchy, which cut its life short at less than two years. 
In 1767 Lavater published anonymously (‘‘by a member of the 
Helvetische Gesellschaft in Schinznach”) a collection of poems, 
“Schweizerlieder.” They were quickly put to music and became 
in the shortest time folk songs. In them the poet addressed his 
countrymen: “O youth, open thine heart to the indescribably 
sweet delight of singing on a quiet morning or a golden eve for 
thy fatherland.” They followed him in his patriotic fervor for 
Swiss unity, in his delight in the beauty of the landscape, in the 
call to simplicity of life and the heroism of ancestors who had 
fought for liberty. 

O Schweiz, du Hcldenvaterland! 

Sey nie mchr deiner Varer Schand, 

Und halt das neu geknlipfte Band 
Dcr Einiglceir mit treiier Hand, 

Dann ist in dieser Weltkein Land 
Dir gleich, dn Heldenvatcriand. 

The ruling oligarchies of Bern and Zurich disliked the new call 
to liberty. Rousseau was deeply suspected; a very few years before 
he had been obliged to leave his native town and had been ordered 
out of Bern, where he had sought refuge. Lavater’s poems sharply 
criticized the existing order, they complained of the lack of patri- 
otism and liberty, and they attacked the vested interests of privi- 
lege and luxury. The young generation not only called for reform, 
but confronted its fathers with the demand for a new brotherhood 
irrespective of existing sovereignties and class barriers. True, it 
sounded more dangerous than it was; most of tJie young men be- 
longed to the governing class, and their reforming zeal remained 
poetry, for Bodmer’s enthusiasm did not arouse them to practical 
action. Yet there were exceptions. Pestalozzi wrote years later of 
the impression which Bodmer’s teaching and example produced 
on him: “It set my heart aglow. It could not be otherwise. It fused 
with all the dreams which lived in me, with my heart that was 
benevolent and longed to do good and to create good with an 
unquenchable fire. I saw the misery of the people. I saw the low 
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and self-seeking disposition which around me oppressed and 
rendered miserable all who wished to grow and could have become 
happy.” In that spirit Pestalozzi, at the age of twenty-two, aban- 
doned life in the city where he had been born and where he was 
going to college, bought a fann near Birr in the Aargau, called 
it “Neuliof,” and began to gather neglected, delinquent children 
whom he wanted to reclaim througli education. His application 
of Rousseauan principles failed financially in 1779, yet it set the 
pace for future reforms. 

Bodmer’s patriotic disciples tried also to win the women for the 
fatherland. In recalling the participation of the women of Zurich 
in the early struggles for liberty, Lavater appealed to the girls of 
his day to abandon luxury and to love the fatherland: 

Horts Mutter, Schweizermadcheii horts 
Im seidenen Gewand; 

Habt ihr, wie cure iMutter, Herz 
Und Blut furs VaterJand? 

Young women should choose their future husbands for their 
patriotism, they should educate for Helvetia sons aglow with 
liberty and daughters loving the simplicity of virtue. These young 
Swiss patriots therefore recommended the education of women 
in order to familiarize them with the new political morality and 
with patriotic aspirations — ^the hopes of the century. Until then 
all higher education in Zurich had been left to the Church and to 
private concerns. Now all education was proclaimed the duty of 
the state, as Louis Rene de Caradeuc de la Chalotais had pointed 
out in his “Essai d’Education Nationale ou plan d’etude pour la 
jennesse,” each nation had “an inalienable and imprescriptible right 
to educate its members.” Such a reform was carried through iu 
Zurich in the early seventies. Natural sciences, modern languages, 
and bookkeeping became part of the school curriculum, and in- 
struction in civic ethics and patriotic history was introduced. The 
reform was motivated by the necessity of educating equally all 
children like brothers, because it was felt that the welfare of a free 
state rested upon the harmony and fraternity among all its citizens. 

The new schools demanded new textbooks for all subjects and 
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ail grades. The correct use of the mother tongue and patriotism 
were emphasized throughout. Fiissli, who succeeded Bodmer in 
1775 as professor of patriotic history, wrote a “Catccherisciie An- 
leituiig zu den gcsellschaftlichen Pflichten.” It started with a discus- 
sion of happiness and ended Avith three characteristic questions and 
answers: 

“What is the duty of every citizen regarding the protection of 
the fatherland? To sacrifice willingly and joyfully hi.s property and 
life to it. 

“What do we call the aggregate of all civic duties? The political 
virtue. 

“What do we call the man who endeavors to practice political 
virtue noth the greatest possible perfection? A true patriot.’’ 

Fiissli wrote that a country is best protected when “every one 
one of its citizens has the conviction that it is better for him to 
lose his property and his life than to be deprived of the protection 
of the state in which lie has found his happiness.” He planned to 
write, togetlier with Johannes Miiller, a new history of the Swiss 
people from the sources. A publication called Sebweizer Mnscii'in, 
founded in 1780, was spreading the knowledge of all worth-while 
matters regarding the fatherland. 

Side by side with this antiquarian group under Rousseau's in- 
fluence, another circle turned its attention to the natural sciences 
and, under the influence of the physiocrats, to the new political 
economy. This circle found its center in the Ephenieridm dcr 
Aienschheit which Iselin published in Basle. His “Geschichte def 
Menschheit” (1768) became famous as a refutation of Rousseau’s 
pessimism regarding civilization; his “Pliilosophiscli-Pacriotischc 
Traume” (i755)» dedicated to Bodmer, had proclaimed that 
“nature has endowed everyone with the same rights.^’ The follow- 
ing year Gabriel Fr. Coyer, inspired by the example of antiquity, 
published his essays “Ueber das iiralte Wort Vatcrland” and 
“Ueber die Natur des Voikes”; he also coined the characteristic 
slogan “Er la Patrie et rHumanite!” The philanthropic philosophy 
of the period did not remain confined to literature and discussion. 
The Lehr- und Arbeitsschule fur die diirftige Staatjugend (Aca- 
demic and Trade School for the Needy Youth of the State) was an 
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innovation in Central Europe, as was the Fraiicnzimmer-Lesegesell- 
schaft [Female Reading Circle] auf Ziinmerlcuteii founded in 1783 
to cultivate the taste of women of the upper classes by political 
and civic lectures and discussion. This enlightened philosophy with 
its patriotic appeal to liberty and good government aroused the 
ever growing apprehension and hostility of the ruling oligarchies. 
In vain; a few years later the influence of the French Revolution 
was to sweep away the oligarchies with the remnants of the tra- 
ditional sovereignties and to inaugurate the rebirth of a Swiss 
nationalism on a broader and a modern basis. 

10 

Switzerland appeared to the German liberals in the same light 
as North America did to the liberals in Western Europe, as a last 
refuge of innocence, happiness, and liberty, the realization of 
Rousseau’s dreams. Schiibart called it “the seed of sacred liberty 
and of republican courage.” Those who actually visited the Swiss 
cantons, like Johann Michael Afsprung, judged the situation with 
greater realism. He found in 1784 in the oligarchic cities much that 
reminded him of the lack of liberty in Germany, but his attendance 
at the Landsgemeinde of Appenzell filled him with enthusiasm for 
the country and its living democracy, 

Wo herrlicher als selbst in Rom nnd Griechenland 

Der Freiheit Majestat im reinsten Glanze thronet. 

Under the inspiration of the Swiss example Schubart founded his 
Deutsche Chronik in 1774, dedicating it to his prophetic vision 
of Germany’s mighty future, an astonishing vision if measured 
by the reality of contemporary Germany: “But don’t lament, 
German men, the lions awake . . . they break forth, as the 
Cherusci broke forth out of the forest, and they tear out of 
the arms of the foreigners the lands taken away from us, and ours 
are again the fertile fields and vineyards. A German imperial throne 
will arise above them and will cast a terrible shadow over the pro- 
vinces of its neighbors. Reader, do not think this vision a prophetic 
dream, it can come true. Already we are superior to all other 
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nations in numbers, measure, and weight. If Tve remain united 
. . . we shall soon be the first nation of the world.” 

Schubart knew well the great difJicuities facing an enterprise like 
his Deutsche Chronik. “It is surprising,” he exclaimed in 1774, 
“with what liberty the editor of an evening paper now writes in 
England! He says things aloud which one hardly dares to think in 
Germany.” And a year later he wrote; “I, a German, can’t tell him 
anything new of my Fatherland. The secrets of state don’t come to 
my notice, and the rest, which one is allowed to say and should say 
as a chronicler, is dull to the point of boredom” {schlafrig bis zimi 
Gtibneti). Nevertheless Schubart succeeded in publishing some 
material which quickly made him unpopular with the authorities. 
He had to transfer his journal from Augsburg to Ulm, and once in 
1777 when he strayed outside the limits of this free city, he was 
apprehended by the police of the Duke of Wurttemberg mid kept 
in prison without a trial for ten years. Liberated in 1787, he began 
to republish his journal, slightly changing its title to Vaterlands- 
chronik. I-Ie commented with pride on the great progress which 
Germany had accomplished during the decade, and he andcipaced 
joyfully the “sunny days wlien free Germany, which is now al- 
ready on its way, will be the focal point of all European force and 
the august Areopagus which will arbitrate the feuds of all people.” 

Blit in spire of his patriotism Schubart was above ail an en- 
lightened humanitarian. When the French National Assembly in 
August, 1789, abrogated the feudal institutions and provincial 
rights existing in Alsace from former German times, and Alsace 
became an integral part of the new revolutionary France, Schubart 
jubilantly exclaimed “To become French is a greater benefaction 
than any German can understand who dreams of himself as a free 
man while the whip of the despot cracks behind him.” At tiie 
beginning of 1790 he dropped the word “Fatherland” from the 
title of Ins journal, which henceforth was simply called Chronik. 
He regarded the invitation to participate in the festival of fraternity 
in Strasbourg in 1790 as the greatest honor of his life. Thus Schu- 
bart’s patriotism was deeply ringed by cosmopolitan fervor; he 
put the main emphasis on civic liberty and human dignity. 

At about the same time Weckherlin wrote: “The true question 
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is whether our situation will become better if we change our 
masters. . . . Our interest lies there where we find an improve- 
ment of our civic situation, where we find more equitable and 
enlightened laws, more moderate taxes, gentle officials, more 
tolerant clergymen, and lower tariffs and tolls.” The prose and 
poetical writings of the time were largely didactic; their purpose 
was to create better men and better citizens, and if the phrase 
“better Germans” was used at all the emphasis was on “better,” 
not on “German.” One of the Swabian patriots of the period, G. D. 
Hartman, spoke for the whole generation when l^e pointed out in 
his poem “An meine Frennde in Deutschland” that it was love of 
mankind and pride in liuiiian dignify ^vhich had made him write 
poetry. 

Licbe zur Mcnsclihclr und Stolz auf menschlichc AVfirde 

Hat niich zum Dichtcr gcmacht. 

Pau'iotism meant love of, or striving for, good government, 
enlightened laws and regard for luiman dignity; the antonym of 
patriotism v'as despotism, the denial and rejection of the new 
philosophical ideas of the century. Fatherland was not the German 
nation; in a few rare cases it was the Holy Roman Empire, but in 
the latge majority of cases it was the territorial state in which one 
happened to live. Some of these states, like Prussia, could be seen 
developing into something like a nation; but there were many 
diminutive territories, where the inhabitants sometimes expressed 
patriotic pride surpassing that felt by the subjects of larger states.^’® 
When in 1785 Joseph II of Austria wished to acquire Bavaria 
in exchange for the Austrian Netherlands — a plan clearly in the 
interest of strengthening the German imperial power, most German 
princes did not see it in that light. They were not interested in 
Germany, any more than their subjects were. They were only 
interested in the greatness and independence of their own terri- 
tories. Frederick II of Prussia took the lead in forming a League 
of the German Princes— the Furstenbund — to oppose the attempt. 
Fredei’ick had fought Germany and the German princes in col- 
laboration with the great non-German powers of Europe through- 
out his life. Now, one year before his death, lie turned to the 
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German princes as allies against the Emperor. Many pamphlets 
and booklets were published during the conflict; most of them, 
taking the side of the princes, praised highly the existing consti- 
tution of the Empire and pretended to protect it against the 
Emperor. They even appealed to France, the guarantor of the 
"Wesrplialian peace, and contended that it would be to France’s 
interest to Iteep Austria and Germany weak with Bavaria as a 
counterbalance against Austrian influence in southern Gcrn]a^}^ 
The Swiss historian Johannes von Muller (1752—1809), who was 
then in the service of the elector of Mainz, wrote in 1787 his 
“Darstcllimg des Furstenbundcs.” As an advocate of Prussia and 
the princes against the Emperor, he appealed to Europe’s con- 
science not to allow the formation of a strong Empire in the licart 
of Europe. Such an Empire would endanger the independence of 
all other countries and the liberties of the human race. In the 
interest of Europe, the balance of power in its heart land had to be 
preserved. Muller’s opinions were then generally shared through- 
out Germany. Nobody wished a politically strong or united 
Germany, nor did Joseph II harbor any designs in that direction.”"’ 

The excitement about the League of German Princes quickly 
died down. Joseph II had to abandon his plans, Frederick II died; 
and even to the very few who had hoped for some rejuvenation 
of the German body politic it soon became clear that the League 
did not care at all for Germany but only for the interest of the 
princes. A melancholy postscript to die whole episode was written 
in a remarkable pamphlet on Germany’s expectations from the 
League of Princes, “Erwartiingen Dciitschlands vom Fiirsrenbund,” 
ivhich Muller published anonymously in 1788. jMuller saw Ger- 
many -with the clear perspective of an outsider. From his native 
land he brought a deep understanding of national traditions; at 
the same time, like all his contemporaries, he was under the spell 
of cosmopolitan ideals. In his checkered career as a publicist and 
statesman he followed both lines of thought; and they merged 
in him into a contradictory and yet meaningful expression of a 
transitory period. In a style of decisive clarity and passionate 
violence, then unknown in Germany, he demanded the abandon- 
ment of the status quo. Germans should march ahead to new' insti- 
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tLirions and “to a common patnotic spirit, so that finally we too 
may be entitled to say: We are one nation!” 

A new and unfamiliar note rang in the words of the Swiss writer 
when, in a spirit of intellectual self-confidence, he advised the 
people not to look to their princes, but to the educated leaders of 
their nation. He called the German intellectuals to a new responsi- 
bility and to a new venture. “Whom God’s spirit drives to speak 
publicly for the rights of mankind, he should sow the seed of 
rational freedom, without worrying whether he will see it through. 
Montesquieu has accomplished more than leagues of princes.” The 
great winds of history did not blow because princes and generals 
wished it: they sprang from the will of the nations and the words 
of their spokesmen. A new feeling of history began to kindle anew 
the embers of German imagination and will. Schubart understood 
better than Burke the implications of the coming revolution. He 
warned England in 1788 that the new spirit in France would not 
weaken the country in spite of some aj>parent chaos, for never 
is a nation more powerful than when liberty and patriotism animate 
it. When a year later the French Revolution broke out, Schubart 
greeted it enthusiastically: “A/Iaiikind has not become feeble or old 
when a people, whom we thought decaying in trivialities, gives 
such proof of courage and greatness.” A new confidence ani- 
mated the German intellectuals. Under Rousseau’s influence 
Afsprung had regarded democracy as suitable only for small Swiss 
cantons. “If there existed a nation of gods, it would govern itself 
democratically; but such a perfect form of government is not suit- 
able for men.” But now Afsprung wrote: “If such frail creatures 
as men are to be governed by mere men, then it can be done in 
fairness only democratically; it could be done aristocratically only 
if they were governed by angels, and monarchically if they were 
to be governed by God.” 

II 

By the eighties of the eighteenth century Germany was changing 
rapidly. The spirit of the age found its expression in enlightened 
princes and in the flowering of literature, in the rising standard of 
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living of the middle classes, and in a spread of journals which 
created the beginning of a public opinion independent of the 
courts and churches. The new literature not only aroused a new 
pride and self-confidence, paralleled as it was by the spectacular 
development of German music under Gluck, Playdn and Alozartd'’^ 
it also created an unifying element, though its influence was largely 
confined to Protestant Germany and to the small educated class. 
No contact yet existed between this new literature and the people, 
between the new thought and political life. German classical litera- 
ture reached at the end of the century one of the highest peaks in 
the whole panorama of the human spirit; but it was a lonely peak, 
from which no roads led down to the plains where the people 
lived. Tlie influence of the Enlightenment on political and .social 
legislation, as in the Allgemeine Landrecht in Prussia, was much 
more due to the direct influence of Western tliought than to the 
intermediary of German literature. German classical literature and 
philosophy never became representative of the German nation, and 
they failed to mirror the synthesis of its aspirations as did the 
classical literature of Athens or of seventeenth century France. 
“The peculiar feature about German classicism is tJ)ar it is not, like 
the earlier classical movements in other literatures, ‘the product 
of a nation and a generation which has consciously achieved a 
definite advance, moral, political, intelleccual, and is filled with the 
belief that its view of life is more natural, human, universal and 
wise than that from which it has escaped.’ It is only in a very 
limited measure the expression of ‘a body of common sentiments 
and thoughts which the artist shares with his audience, thoughts 
and views which have for his generation the validity of universal 
truths.’ Only a very small elite shared the view of life taken by the 
German classics.”^"® 

German classicism, a late fruit of the rationalism and universalism 
of the Enlightenment, found much of its inspiration in the redis- 
covery of antiquity which went like a general thread through all 
manifestations of life in the later eighteenth century. The exca- 
vations in Herculaneum, begun in 1738, aroused the interest in 
ancient art. The French archaeologist, Count de Caylus, who had 
traveled in Italy and Greece, became in 1750 director of the 
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Academy of Paris; and in 1762 the Academy, ■which formerly had 
confined itself to biblical subjects, for the first time assigned a snh- 
ject from classical antiquity for its annual prize competition. The 
new style, the character of which had been defined by the French 
painter Alphonse-Charlcs Dufresnoy as inajestas gravis et reqiiies 
decoray ha’d definitely established itself. It lent the decorative back- 
ground CO the political transformations of the time, to the new 
patriotic morality, to the republican fervor and the new oratory. 
It found in Germany its most advanced expression in the field of 
art and theory. Winckelmanii demanded the iwitatio veteruvi as 
the only way to art and to beauty, preferring the study of ancient 
arc to the study of nature itself, and characterizing Greek art as 
noble simplicity and quiet greatness.”® The Greek classics were 
translated into German; the Swiss around Gessner and Bodmer led 
in the translation. This nOM' humanism dimmed the light of French 
literature, which had been the guidepost until then, but it did not 
replace it with any national guidepost: the timeless or eternal 
human nature 'which had once found an almost perfect expression 
in ancient Greece remained the nonn, Man could always find salva- 
tion from the passing troubles of the time, in the timeless humanity 
of eternal nature and Greek civilization. “See! Homer’s sun smiles 
for us too.” German classical literature n^as not concej*ned udrh 
the German nation, nor had it a Gennan ideal. It was concerned 
with man, who had to form himself into a personality to realize 
himself in his individual humanity, the perfect personality being 
the universal man, “ein allgemeiner Mcnsch.” 

The first of the great German classical writers was Gorthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729-1781). He represented a synthesis of the 
spirit of Enlightenment and of the new humanism. He was deeply 
influenced by the classical spirit and by his friendship with Win- 
ckelmann; he sojourned for some time in Italy, where he wished to 
settle. Plis criticism turned against the preponderance of French 
ill German esthetics; he praised Shakespeare, though his own 
dramatic production followed more classical and rational rules. It 
brought new life to the German stage: in his tragedies and come- 
dies he portrayed the life and aspirations of the middle classes. 
Through his work as a critic and creative writer he helped to lay 
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che cultural foundations for tlic future German nation; but this 
future development was neither foreseen nor willed him. State 
and fatherland M'crc to him abstractions which left him cold. He 
worked for the education of mankind on its road to an universal 
rational order. He accepted the fact of the German nation as a 
political entity determined by the constitution of the Empire; 
politically he was as little interested in it as in any of the German 
territorial states; as a cultural or spiritual concept, a German nation 
did not exist for him. In his “Hamburgischc Dramntiirgie” be 
smiled at “the kind idea of providing the Germans with a na- 
tional theater, for we Germans are not yet a nation. I do not speak 
of the political constitution, but alone of the moral character. One 
should almost say, the German character seems to l)c the desire not 
to have a character.”^"* In a letter to the Prussian poet Gleim, he 
pointed out that he had no understanding of what love of the 
Fatherland meant. It appeared to him at best to be a heroic weak- 
ness which he was glad to miss.’”" He did not wish to he praised by 
patriots, especially not by those who would wish liim to forger 
that he should be a citizen of che world. And as a citizen of the 
world, as a man looking to the future of universal enlightenment, 
he wrote his last and most mature works. In 1779 he gave to the 
world his greatest stage play “Nathan dcr Wcisc,” which was pre- 
ceded in 1788 by “Ernst und Falk: Gespriichc fur Freimaiirer,” 
didactic dialogues on the importance and mission of Freemasonry, 
and was followed by his last publication, “Erziehung des iVIen- 
schengeschlechts.” “Nathan the Wise” was a great plea for hu- 
manity and tolerance, a homage to Lessing’s close friend Moses 
Mendelssohn, and a testimony to the equality of all men and all 
creeds. Thirty-six years later Goethe praised the vitality of the 
play on the stage: “May the well known story, ably presented, re- 
mind the German public forever that it is not only being called to 
see but also to hear and to understand. May at the same time the 
divine sentiment of tolerance and mercy which is expressed in it 
remain sacred and dear to the nation.” 

Of greater breadth, though of lesser depth, than Lessing's work 
was that of his younger contemporary Christopb Martin Wieland 
who, four years younger, outlived him by thirty-two years. He 
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came from a Protesrant parsonage; die atmosphere of pietism -and 
the influences of Klopstock, Rousseau, and the Swiss poets colored 
his earlier writings. But he soon changed. He was at home in the 
ancient classics as well as in the modern English and French writ- 
ings, and he accomplished an important task in translating many of 
them into German. Thus he was the first to try to incorporate fully 
Shakespeare into German literature by translating twenty-two of 
his plays; the rather easy and frivolous style of his mature work 
was formed by the eighteenth century French writers, while his 
last years were given in large part to the translation of Greek and 
Latin philosophers and orators. He spent most of his later life in 
Weimar, where he had been called to tutor the young princes. 
There he founded in 1773 the Teutscher Aderkur, one of the most 
important periodicals for the formation of German literary taste, 
and in 1 79^ the Attisches Ainsewi/y which he opened with a transla- 
tion of the “Panegyricus” of Isocrates, and which was devoted to 
the task of familiarizing the German public with the thought, litera- 
ture, and life of ancient Hellas. 

All che.se influences— Rousseau, Greelc classical thought, con- 
temporary English and French literature — brought the idea of 
patriotism before Wielaiid’s fertile and receptive mind, but it never 
caught his imagination. In 1766 he began to publish liis famous 
“Geschichte des Agathons,” the first German educational and 
psychological novel on the growth and formation of a human per- 
sonality, His hero was the Athenian tragic poet Agathon, of whose 
work little is known, but whose memory rests secure by the famous 
banquet given in his house to celebrate his winning the tragedian’s 
prize. But Wieland entirely disregarded the patriotic attitude of the 
Ancients when he made Agathon leave Athens, his fatherland-— 
because in his opinion Athens sought more its own good than that 
of mankind — in search of “a better fatherland in any corner of the 
world, wliere virtue is allowed to dwell.” In Tarentum he found 
the perfect realization of his political and civic ideal, which was 
identical with the humanitarian ideal. 

Wieland, like his Agathon and like all great German classical 
writers, gave to the duties towards mankind and the moral law 
precedence over those towards the fatherland.‘“ And looking 
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around in the Empire, where were the patriots to be found? “Ger- 
man patriots who love the whole German Empire as their father- 
land, who love it above everything else, who are ready to bring 
considerable sacrifices not only for its preservation and protection 
against the common enemy, but also, when the danger is past, for 
its welfare, for the healing of its inflictions, and for the promotion 
of its prestige; where are they? . . . Thus let us not flatter our- 
selves too much with our alleged patriotism; perhaps it is with most 
educated men only the aggregate of all the impressions which the 
maxims and examples of patriotism, about wliich they read in their 
youth in the ancient authors, have made upon their then still im- 
pressionable minds.” 

In his “Patriotischer Beitrag zu Dcutschlands bochstem Flor” 
(1780) he saw Germany as a collection of many different peoples 
and states, held together only by a common, though not yet gen- 
erally accepted, literary language and the imperial constitution 
which caused the Germans “never to think and act as one people.” 
But Wieland did not regret that fact; on the contrary, he welcomed 
it. He dreaded the rise of a united German nation with a central 
capital, playing an active role in Europe. He was convinced that 
such a development would destroy human liberty and intellectual 
life in Germany.”® All his hopes were directed towards more hu- 
manity, not towards a national goal. In his last years, when Na- 
poleon’s armies dominated Germany, he turned to translating and 
commenting upon Cicero’s letters, of which he published five 
volumes before death interrupted the work of the octogenarian. 
In those years he questioned the possibility not only of German 
nationhood, but even of the survival of the German language. 
“How long will the bond of language hold us together? How 
probable is it that the language into which I am translating Cicero’s 
letters will be a dead language in less than one hundred years or at 
least such a lamentable gibberish (Kaudei-welsch) , that no decent 
man will wish to spealt or MTJte it any longer!” 

12 

On no German thinker had Rousseau’s influence been so decisive 
and lasting as on Kant. “Rousseau set me right. I learned to honor 
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niiin,” he wrote.**" Both shared the fundamental respect for the 
dignit)^ of the human individual, but Kant’s ethics never knew any 
other horizon than the universal one of mankind. To treat man as 
an end and not merely as a means, to subject him to no other legisla- 
tion than that to which he has concurred as an autonomous member 
of the general will, was Rousseauan; but beyond that Kant visual- 
ized mankind, a universal society of free individuals, as the goal of 
all human development. Man should always act on the principle of 
absolute recipi*ocicy, principles applicable to every man, not to any 
particular nation, class, or caste.**® Rousseau iiad thought more in 
the concept of the political life of a national comnuinicy, Kant 
thought exclusively in the concepts of a rational order for mankind. 
Tlic principles of the French Revolution were enthusiastically 
welcomed by him.’” Friedrich Gentz rightly said that Kant’s 
philosophy contained “the complete theory of the often praised 
and little understood rights of man which emerged from the quiet 
and modest reasoning of the German philosopher, ^vitllout any 
noise, without any pomp, yet in the most perfect form.” But 
Kane did not remain confined to the inalienable rights of man; his 
univci’salisin led him to demand a world order under rational law, 
an association of constitutional republics guaranteeing the liberty 
of the citizen and the peace of the peoples. 

Kant has sometimes been regarded as a Prussian in a deeper sense 
than that of a mere subject. Prussian emphasis upon duty and 
discipline and Kant’s primacy of duty seemed to reveal a certain 
affinity between their ethical attitudes. In reality the similarity is 
purely superficial and is confined to one point; in their origin and 
essence the two attitudes \vere not only different but opposed. 
Prussianism centered in the state, for which Kant’s philosophy 
showed hardly any understanding or love. Prussia was founded 
upon autliority and subjection; Kant’s philosophy, upon equality 
and autonomy. It was this fundamental and central position of 
freedom in his philosophy which attracted Schiller; Kant’s in- 
fluence brought him to maturity and fulfillment as the contact of 
classical antiquity in Italy did Goethe. “No greater word has ever 
been pronounced by a mortal man,” Schiller wrote to his friend 
Kdrner on February 18, 1793, “tban Kant’s word, which is the es- 
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scncc of Iiis whole philosophy: dctcrniine yourself by yourself 
{best'nmne dicb mts dir selbst)\'^ On the autonomy of man a new 
work! u'as to be built; the world of man’s maturity, in wliich a 
universal order of rational law could enable every man to develop 
his capacities and his humanity to the fullest. Tlie great winds of 
the century swelled the sails of the ship on which Kant’s mankind 
traveled to its destiny. To him the Middle Ages appeared as an “in- 
comprehensible aberration of the human mind.” In December, 
1784, Kant published in the Bcrliniscbe Moiiatsscbrift a brief article 
“Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist Aufklarung?” (Answer to the 
question: What is the .Enlightenment?). “Enliglitcnmcnt,” he be- 
gan, “is man’s emergence from his immaturity, an immaturity for 
which he himself was responsible. Immaturity is the inability to use 
one’s own intelligence without another’s guidance. One bears the 
responsibility for this immaturity if its cause is not the lack of in- 
telligence but the lack of resolution and courage, to use it wirhf)ut 
another’s guidance. Sitpere atide! Dare to use your own intelligence! 
That is the motto of the Enlightenment.” In these opening sen- 
tences the meaning of all liistory for Kant was revealed: it consisted 
in the progress from subjugation to autonomy. 

True, Kant’s daring and his claim for autonomy were confined 
to the mind and private life; in public and political life he ac- 
cepted the submission to authority so characteristic of Germany. 
He distinguished between the inner life and the actual social re- 
ality, between the person and his public function, not very differ- 
ent from the way in which Luther had distinguished Person and 
the inner individual and the office. When Kant’s opinions in 
the field of religion brought him into conflict with the reactionary 
regime of Frederick "William II, he submitted.^*'* But in Ins etliical 
philosophy Kant was the unflinching proponent of Iniman progress 
to liberty. In his Reflections he once wrote: “The rights of man are 
more important than order and quiet peace” {Aitf die Recbte der 
Menseben konmit viehr an ah anf die Ordnung und Rube).^''' 
Nature for him had one ultimate goal; the greatest perfection and 
happiness of men, as far as they themselves can produce it.’'" For 
men must work to establish the reign of morality on earth. It is a 
great prerogative of Western civilization to pursue tlie continu- 
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ous progress of mankind to perfection and to spread it all over 
the earth.^'^ Mankind is still young. “It is only in the last two 
hundred years that we have opened out communication with the 
other continents beyond the seas. America, Japan. Tlie South Sea 
Islands. It is only in the last hundred years that we have the system 
of constitutional rule of one great country, England. As regards 
international law we are barbarians even now. We have no gen- 
eral educational system yet. A new age.’’ In these words Kant’s 
Reflections expressed his conviction that his century saw the be- 
ginning of a new period of mankind: for the first time the whole 
earth had been discovered and opened up; for the first time the 
foundations of progressive constitutional rule of a commonwealth 
had been laid and England was leading mankind, Western civiliza- 
tion first, the other continents later, on the road of liberty; yet, as 
regards international law, still no definite first step had been taken 
and no system for the education of humanity had been developed.^'* 
Kant was above all concerned about the establishment of a universal 
world order based on law. For, as he said in another Reflection, 
“there is still something barbarian about our states, for they do not 
wish to submit to the restraint of law as far as their neighbors are 
concerned.” The only real contribution which a nation can make 
to human history, Kant felt, is to help the progress towards the 
universal order of liberty and law; he regarded the revolutions in 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, and England as the most important 
events in modern history, because they blazed the trail for liberty.^® 
While many former friends of the Revolution turned away, 
while the reaction, in the name of a ne\v mysticism, began its fight 
against liberty, equality, and reason, the septuagenarian wrote in 
his “Der Streit der Fakultaten”: “The revolution of a civilized 
people, which we have witnessed in our day, may succeed or it may 
fail; it may be filled with misery and horrors to such a degree that 
a right-thinking man would not decide, if he could hope to make it 
succeed at a later time, to make the experiment at such tremendous 
costs — nevertheless, such a revolution, I say, arouses in the minds 
of all spectators (who are not involved themselves) a desire to 
participate, one which almost verges on enthusiasm, and which as 
its expression was dangerous, could therefore have no other cause 
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than a moral faculty in mankind.” Even should the resolution fail, 
its moral value would not have been in vain. “For such an event is 
too great, too closely interwoven with the interests of mankind, 
and in its inliuence too widely spread to all parts of the globe to be 
easily forgotten by the peoples, if favorable circumstances should 
make new experiments of this kind possible.” Kant clearly foresaw 
that the French Revolution would not remain confined to any one 
people or to any one continent: its effects were bound to spread to 
all the peoples on earth, who would participate in them sooner or 
later.“^ 

Long before German Romanticism started its war against the 
principles of the French Revolution, Kant warned: “Friends of 
humankind and of everything that is most sacred to it! Accept 
what appears to you most credible after a careful and sincere ex- 
amination, be it facts, be it rational causes; only do not deny to 
reason that which malces it die highest value on earth, the right to 
be the ultimate touchstone of trutli! Otherwise you will become 
unworthy of liberty and you will certainly lose it, and even more 
you will infiicr this misfortune also on the innocent parr of man- 
kind who otherwise would have wished to use their liberty ac- 
cording to law and thus also for the good of the whole world.” 
Kant clearly realized that the forthcoming attacks against reason 
were attacks against human liberty, and ultimately against human 
dignity and against the belief in human progress. 

This belief in human progress has found two of its lasting philo- 
sophical expressions in Kant’s essays on the “Idee zu einer all- 
gemeinen Geschichte in weltburgcriicher Absicht” and “Zum 
•'wigen Frieden.” The “Idee,” which appeared in the Berlhiiscbe 
/Aonatsschrift of November, \ 784, was the first of Kant’s writings 
to be read by Schiller; and it influenced him decisively.’®® “Das 
gr6sste Problem fur die jVIenschengattung, zu dessen Auflosung die 
Natur ihn zwingt, ist die Erreichung einer allgeinein das Recht 
verwaltenden burgerlichen Gesellschaft.” The greatest problem for 
mankind is the establishment of a cosmopolitan order of universal 
law, a problem of utmost difficulty, as Kant concedes, but one 
which man is forced to solve because otherwise the mounting chaos 
of wars will destroy him,’®® Kant did not regard the universal order 
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of peace and liberty as a Utopia; he was convinced that human 
development would by necessity lead to it. He saw it as a rational 
fulfillment of the ethical faculties of man. In his essay “On Eternal 
Peace” (1795) he drew up a list of conditions necessary for the 
establishment and maintenance of peace by the enforcement of law. 
For tliat purpose all states must be organized on the principle of 
liberty and equality of all their citizens, which Kant called “in- 
alienable and innate rights, belonging necessarily to mankind” 
(diese m^eboreiieii, ziir Meiischhek iwtTueiidig gehorendeii wid 
unvemisscrlichev Rechte)?^^ Kant saw clearly that peace could 
be maintained only by law and justice, and that injustice anywhere 
makes itself felt everywhere.*^® He would have preferred the estab- 
Jishnicnt of a world republic to a federation, but he did not be- 
lieve that practical at the time; he foresaw the danger of a peace im- 
posed by world conquest and world despotism; he was entirely 
convinced that an eternal peace would come because mankind 
would be forced into it by morality as well as by necessity. 

“For the fact that something has not yet succeeded, is not proof 
that it will never succeed; nor would such an argument even justify 
the abandonment of any practical or technical efforts, such as, for 
example, the attempts to make pleasure excursions in aerostatic 
balloons. And still less would such conditions justify the abandon- 
ment of a moral purpose w^hich, as such, becomes a duty if its re- 
alization is not demonstrated to be impossible. Besides ail this, 
many proofs can be given that the human race as a whole, is actu- 
ally further advanced in our age towards what is morally better 
than it ever was before, and is even considerably so when its present 
condition is compared with what it has been in all former ages, not- 
withstanding temporary impediments, which, being transitory, can 
prove nothing against the general position. And hence the cry 
about the continually increasing degeneracy of the race, just 
arises from the fact, that as it stands on a higher stage of morality, 
it sees so much the further before it; and thus its judgment on what 
men are in comparison with what they ought to be, becomes — as in 
our own self-examination — the more severe the more the stages of 
morality which mankind have already surmounted in the whole 
course of the world’s history as it Is now known to us. . , . Uni- 
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versnl violence and the evils arising from it, at last force a people of 
necessity to resolve to subject themselves to the constraint of public 
Law, which is tlic very means that reason itself prescribes: and 
thus to form and enter into a civil or political Constitution. And, in 
like manner, the evils arising from constant wars by wliich the 
States seek to reduce or subdue each other, bring them at last, even 
against their will, also to enter into a universal or cosnio-political 
constitution. Or, should such a condition of universal peace — as 
has often been the case with overgrown States — be even more 
dangerous to liberty on another side than war, ()y introducing tlic 
most terrible despotism, then the evils from which deliverance is 
sought will compel the introduction of a condition among the na- 
tions which docs not assume the form of a universal Common- 
wealth or Empire under one Sovereign but of a ekderation regu- 
lated by law, according to the Right of Nations as concerted in 
common.”’^'' 

The realization of such a federation under a common law of na- 
tions presupposed the existence of separate peoples. Kant neither 
denied their existence nor foresaw their extinction in the near fu- 
ture; but within his system he did not place any importance upon 
them: neither morally nor politically had the nation an essential 
place in it. In writing his Reflection about "the demand of fools in 
Germany for national pride,” Kant reacted possibly to a lecture 
by O, K. R. Teller on patriotism which was published in Novem- 
ber, 1793, in the Berlinische Monatsschrift'^^ Teller did not think 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism mutually exclusive, but in view of 
the events in France he wished to inspire Germans with national 
pride. Kant was very far from any inclination to desire German 
national pride.^^** He praised the Germans for their lack of national 
pride, for their readiness to recognize the merits of other peoples 
rather than their own. Germany appeared to him as the country of 
cosmopolitans {das Land der Weltburger) \ the Germans, as the 
people “to gather the good of all nations and to harmonize it, and 
to accept ail of them equally willingly.” He regarded Germany as 
a federation of nations which could become the nucleus of a gen- 
eral federation, and agreed with Rousseau in the praise of the peace 
treaties of 1648 as the basis of this desirable situation 
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Like Goethe and Schiller, Kant believed that among the Germans, 
character resided in the individual, nor in the nation. “If everybody 
in the nation has his own character, the nation has none. If no one 
has character, the nation has one.” ““ Kant only very rarely showed 
an interest in nationality. In 1800 he wrote a postscript to a Lithna-' 
nian-German dictionary compiled by Chr. G. iMieickc, pleading 
for the rights of national minorities. The preservation of small 
and ancient nationalities appealed to him not only for reasons of 
scholarship, bur because he felt that a state would profit from 
minorities which faithfully preserved their national character and 
traditions, and because the educational enlightenment of national 
and linguistic minorities could much better be accomplished in their 
own mother tongues. As a result, he also pleaded for the cultivation 
of the Polish language in the newly acquired eastern provinces of 
Prussia. In spite of these occasional references to nationality, how- 
ever, the whole trend of Kantian thought stressed the universal 
much more than the particular or parochial. This became clear in 
Kant’s critical and rather negative review of Herder’s “Ideen 
zur Philosophic der Gcschichte der Menschheit” in the Jemische 
Allgemeine Litteratiirzeitwig. He had no understanding of the new 
type of historical interpretation represented by Herder. For 
Herder, the central category was the eternal “becoming” with its 
individual differences; for Kant, it was the universal applicability of 
what ought to be. Thus Kant, at the threshold of the German 
romantic counterrevolution, invested the principles of a rational 
universal order with a form of finality, never surpassed in German. 
He spoke above all as a moralist, while his disciple, Schiller ( 1759- 
1805), invested Kant’s message with the wealth and beauty of 
poetical vision. 

13 

In youth Schiller shared the revolt of the Storm and Stress 
against the rigid fetters of the feudal society of his time, demanding 
individual liberty, not in constitutional forms, but as a protest 
against social conventions and as an assertion of human dignity. 
Pressure at home was so great, however, that as a young man of 
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twenty-four he made many plans for leaving Germany. On No- 
vember 6, 1782, he wrote to Dr. von Jacobi that he thought of 
going to St. Petersburg. “Until now I have been only a refugee. 
Within three to four weeks I hope to be a free citizen of the 
world.” Several months later he wrote to Henriette von Wol- 
zogen of his plans to go to England and from there to the New 
World. “If North America will become free I shall certainly go 
there.” Pie did not go abroad, however; he found the realm of 
liberty not in any political society but in the philo.sophical hopes 
of his century. In 1785 he wrote his poem “An die Frciide,” a mes- 
sage of the promise of brotherhood for mankind — later immor- 
talized by Beethoven in the Ninth Symphony. 

Two years later he went to Weimar. There, classical antiquity 
took its place alongside Rousseau and the humanitarian liberalism of 
the eighteenth century a.s a controlling influence in his life, and in 
“Die Gotter Gricclicnlands” he paid homage to the eternal Greek 
models of all beauty and life; and a year later, in the year of the 
French Revolution, his poem “Die Kunstler” fused the message of 
the past and the message of the century. Beginning with a paean 
to the eighteenth century, he wrote: 

Wie sch6n, o Mensch, mit deineni Palnienzweigc 
stehst du an des Jalirhunderts Ncigc, 
in edler stolzer Manniichkeit, 
mit aiifgeschlossneni Sinn, mit Geisccsfullc, 
voll milden Ernsts, in tatenreicher Stillc, 
der reifste Sohn der Zeit, 
frei durch Vernunft, stark durch Gesetze, 
durch Sanftmut gross und reich durch Schatze, 
die lange Zeit dein Busen dir vcrschwicg, 

Plcrr der Natur, die deine Fessein (iebet, 
die deine Kraft in tausend Kampfcn ubet 
und prangend unter dir aus der Verwild'rung scieg! 

culminating in the great words: 

Der Menschheit Wiirde ist in cure Hand gegeben — 
bewahret sie! 
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The ancient world always remained for him the eternal esthetic 
inspiration. In his “Tabulae Votivae” in the Miisen-Ahnanach fzVr 
he dedicated one votive table to German arc, exhorting it to 
borrow its li<jht from Rome and Athens; 

h'luss der Kunscler nicbt selbst den Scliossling von aiissen sich 
holen? 

Niche aus Rom uiid Athen borgen die Sonne, die Luft? 

The German language, he felt, was deeply indebted to so-called 
“dead languages,” which lived on in the German of his day: 

Tote Sprachen nennt ihr die Spi*ache des Flakkus und Pindar, 
Unci von beiden niir Icommc, was in der unsrigen lebt! 

In the center of Schiller’s intellectual world, as in that of Kant, 
stood the dignity of the individual, and the oneness of mankind. 
State and political life meant little to him. “The greatest state is 
only human work,” he wrote on November 27, 1788, to Caroline 
von Bculwitz; “man is the work of the inattainable great Nature. 
The state is a creature of accident, but man is a being of necessity, 
and udiat else makes a state great and venerable tlian the forces of 
its individuals? The state is only a result of human forces, only a 
work of our thoughts, but man is the source of the force itself and 
the creator of the thought.””* Kantian thought permeated all 
Schiller’s later writings. “The first law of decency,” he wrote, “is 
to preserve the liberty of others; the second, to show one’s own 
freedom.’*”^ Rousseau and Kant, the French Revolution and the 
eighteenth century, found their poetical exaltation in “Die Worte 
des Glaubens” — the three words “liberty,” “virtue,” and “God,” 
without faith in which man loses all value. In 1797, when Schiller 
wrote the poem, his challenging words sounded like a sharp rebuke 
to all the detractors of the French Revolution: 

, Der Mensch isc frei geschaffen, ist frei, 
und wurd’ er in Ketten geboren, 
lasst euch nicbt irren des Pobels Geschrei, 
nicht den Missbrauch rasender Toren; 
vor dem Sklaveii, wenn er die Kette bricht, 
vor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht.”^ 
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In “Don Carlos” Schiller spoke to his conipncriots “ns the deputy 
of nil mankind” through the mouth of Posa. Posn’s heart beat 

For all mankind; his passion was 
The world and future generations. 

He did not wish to create Utopias, virtuous republics like Sparta 
or Rome, but to realize the ideal of the Enlightenment. “Allcs was 
in der Zeit vor der franzosischen Revolution an liberalen and hu- 
manitaren, an toleranten and kosmopolitischen Idecn aufgespei- 
chert lag, ist hier von der Buhne herab laut gew'orden durch den 
jMund Posas, welcher der Sprecher seines Jahrhundercs ist. Nic 
haben die Schlagworte von Weltburgertum, von der villgemcinen 
A'lenschenliebe, von der Gedankenfreihcit unci der Glaubensfrei- 
heit cinen beredteren uiid machtigeren Ausdruck gefunden!”^'^'* In 
Marquis Posa's appeal to the King, liberal Germany licard its ca\ti 
voice and its own hope. “One received the speech and its writer 
with acclamations of joy/' ^vrote Professor iMinor, “and one 
will receive them similarly whenever and wherever he raises his 
voice.” What Posa demanded, as the spokesman of his time, was 
nothing concrete except liberty of thought; otherwise he confined 
himself to generalities on the sacred rights of mankind, on cosmo- 
politan humanitarianism, and on the happiness of free subjects. He 
did not speak as a patriot, he always felt himself a citizen of the 
world; he did not hesitate in the drama to inveigle half of Europe 
and even the Turks against hi.s Spanish fatherland.’''^ Hi.s speech has 
remained to this day the great classical document of German lib- 
eralism. 

In the famous scene between the Marquis and the King, the lat- 
ter points to the happiness of Spain under his rule, which, in many 
ways, set a precedent for modern totalitarian oppression: 

Behold my Spain, see here the burgher’s good 

Blooms in eternal and unclouded peace. 

A peace like this will I bestow on Flanders. 

To which the Marquis retorts: 

The churchyard’s peacel And do you hope to end 
What you have now begun? Say, do you hope 
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To check the ripening change of Christendom, 

The universal spring, that shall renew 
The earth’s fair form? Would you alone, in Europe, 
Fling yourself down before the rapid wheel 
Of destiny — ^^vhich rolls its ceaseless course — 

And seize its spokes with human arm? V ain thought! 
Already thousands have your kingdom fled, 

In joyful poverty: the honest burgher 

For his faith exiled, was your noblest subject! 

See, with a mother’s arms, Elizabeth 
Welcomes the fugitives, and Britain blooms 
In rich Juxuriancc, from our country’s arts. 

Bereft of the new Christian’s industry, 

Grenada lies forsaken, and all Europe, 

Exulting, sees its foe oppress’d with wounds 
By its own hands inflicted! You would plant 
For all eternity — and yet the seeds 
You sow around you are the seeds of death! 

This hopeless task, with nature’s laws at strife, 

Will ne’er survive the spirit of its founder. 

You labour for ingratitude: — in vain, 

With nature you engage in desperate struggle— 

In vain you waste your high tind royal life 
In projects of destruction. Alan is greater 
Than you esteem him. He will burst the chains 
Of a long slumber, and reclaim once more 
His just and hallow’d riglits. With Nero’s name, 

And fell Busiris’, will he couple yours. 

Restore us all you have deprived us of, 

And, generous as strong, let happiness 
Flow from your horn of plenty — let man’s mind 
Ripen in your vast empire — give us back 
All you have taken from us . . . 

, . . One pen-stroke now, 
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One motion of your hand, can new create 

The earth!— but grant us liberty of tliought.^'^ 

In his “History of the Revolt of the United Netherlands” Schil- 
ler reverted once more to the struggle of liberty against despotism. 
He saw in Philip II “the most powerful sovereign, whose dreaded 
superiority menaced the independence of Europe, whose treasures 
surpassed the collective wealth of all the monarchs of Christendom, 
whose ambitious projects were backed by numerous and well 
disciplined armies, whose troops, hardened by long and bloody 
wars and the recollection of their own past victories, and confident 
in the irresistible powens of the nation, were eager for any enter- 
prise that promised glory and spoil, and to second with prompt 
and ready obedieiice, the daring genius of their leaders.” And yet a 
peaceful people, not lieroic by nature but strong in their love of 
liberty and their union, rose up against him and won. Schiller de- 
picted them as a “moral, commercial people,” forming a democracy 
and plutocracy fertilized by the new rational truths dawning upon 
Europe, and thriving by industry and living in abundance; yet 
when threatened by the most powerful monarch of the time they 
dared appeal to the rights of nature and were willing to die for 
liberty.^"" The Marquis of Posa had spoken as the representative of 
the eighteenth century. To the further praise of that century Schil- 
ler devoted his inaugural address, as professor of history at the 
University of Jena: “What Docs Universal History Mean, and for 
What Purpose Do We Study It?” He pointed out that an age of 
liberty and progress had opened before man. “All thinking minds 
are now united by a cosmopolitan bond of friendship, and all the 
light of the age may now illuminate the mind of a modern Galileo 
or Erasmus.” And for this new age the Germans seemed better pre- 
pared than others, because they lived under a constitution which al- 
lowed freedom, and which, different from the Roman Empire, did 
not make possible any plans of conquest or of dominion.^'''' 

Though Schiller had begun as a reformer, as a WeitverbesseTcr^ 
with the whole enthusiasm of revolutionary youth, personal wor- 
ries later forced him into the service of princes, into an acceptance 
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of the existing order and into disgust with conditions which he felt 
unable to cJiange. So he turned, as so many Germans did, from 
politics to the realm of ideas, to antiquity, and to the idyllic char- 
acter of Rousseauan nature. His philosophical principles did not 
change — he remained faithful to humanity; but he renounced their 
realization in the immediate future. He had no doubt that the 
principles of the French Revolution were the only right ones, the 
eternal foundations of human life. ‘If it had been true that the 
extraordinary had really happened,” he wrote in 1793 to the Duke 
of Angustenburg, “that political legislation had been given over to 
reason, man respected and treated as an end in himself, law en- 
throned and true liberty made the foundation of the edifice of the 
state, then I would have bid farewell forever to the Muses to de- 
vote all my activities to the most beautiful of all works of art, the 
monarch)^ of reason. But I doubt this fact,” Schiller felt this realm 
of reason and liberty could be prepared only by education. He re- 
garded art as the great means of education; but sometimevS iiis means 
threatened to become an end, and he took refuge from the storms 
of the time in the ivory tower of classical art. 

In 1795 he formulated what was to be the program of the last 
decade of his life: “We wish to be and to remain in body citizens 
of our time, because it is impossible to be otherwise; but in spirit it 
is the privilege and the duty of the philosopher and of the poet to 
belong to no people and to no time, but to be truly the contempo- 
rary of all times.” Throughout his life, to repeat his words in the 
Announcement of the “Rheinisebe Thalia” (1784) he wrote as a 
“citizen of the world who serves no prince”; and instead of 
“prince” he could have said as well “state” or “nation.”^®'' National 
motives interested him slightly as poetical themes, and in his lecture 
on “The Stage Considered As a /Moral Institution” he said: “I can- 
not overlook the great influence which a standing theatre would 
exercise upon the spirit of the nation. I understand by national spirit 
the similarity and agreement of the opinions and inclinations of a 
people in matters concerning which other nations think and feel 
differently. It is only possible for the stage to effect this agreement 
in a high degree, because it appropriates the whole domain of 
human knowledge, exhausts all the situations of life, and sheds 
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light into all the corners of the human heart; because it unites all 
classes and conditions, and possesses the most popular avenues to 
the heart and understanding. . . . What is it that chained the dif- 
ferent states of Greece so firmly to each other? What is it that drew 
the people so irresistibly to the stage? Nothing but the patriotic 
themes of their plays; it was the Grecian spirit, the great and over- 
powering interest of the republic and of a better hunianit\% u'hicb 
pervaded them.” 

National themes might sometimes have attracted him, but he 
never paid any special attention to them. Though the content of 
his thought was universal, the form, as he well iindcistood, was 
German, determined by the language he used — a point of view not 
fundamentally different from the attitude of the Soviet Union to 
nationality problems. “Kcin Scitrifrstcller,” he wrote to Kdrncr, 
“so sehr er auch an Gesinnung Weltburger scyn mag, wird in dcr 
Vorstellungsart seinem Vaterland entfliehen. Ware cs auch nur die 
Sprache, was ihn stempelt, so ware diesc aliein genug, ihn in einc 
gewisse Form einzuschranken nnd seinem Product cine nntionellc 
Eigenthumlichkeit zu geben.” But he could not think of a national 
subject for his own work. He rejected the idea of writing about 
Frederick II: “I cannot feel any sympathy for this character, he 
does not inspire me enough to undertake the tremendous task of 
idealizing him.” What concerned him in all themes was their hu- 
manity, their human interest, the progress of mankind represented 
by them, to whatever century or nation they might bclongd'^' If he 
had any objection to the Greeks and the Romans, it was to their 
patriotism; and he praised the modern age because it was devoid of 
this. Patriotic interests, he wrote to Korner on October 13, 1789^ 
“are important only for immature nations, for the youth of the 
world. It is a poor and trifling ideal to write for one nation; such a 
limitation is totally unbearable for a philosophical mind. It cannot 
find satisfaction in such a changing, accidental, and arbitrary form 
of mankind, a mere fragment (and what else is even the most im- 
portant nation?). It can have no warm feelings for it except in so 
far as a nation or a national event appears important for tlie progress 
of mankind.” 

Two of Schiller’s latest plays are sometimes quoted as proof of 
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some patriotic interest — “Die Jungfrau von Orleans” and “Wilhelm 
Tell.” In reality, Schiller chose neither theme out of patriotic inter- 
est. He was certainly not thinking of the Germans when he ide- 
alized the Maid of Orleans and Wilhelm Tell, for the human stand 
these simple Rousseauan characters took against oppression and 
power. Nothing is more characteristic than the Maid’s complaint: 

Kummert mich das Los der Schlachten, 

Mich der Zwist der Konige? 

Schuldlos trieb ich meine Lammer 
Auf des stillen Berges H6h. 

Doch du rissest micii ins Lcben, 

In den stolzen Furstensaal, 

Mich der Schuld dahinzugeben, 

Ach, es war nicht meine Wahl. 

And the meaning of “Wilhelm Tell” was expressed beyond any 
possible doubt by Schiller himself when he sent the play to Karl 
Theodor von Dalberg, the arch-chancellor of the dying German 
Reich, accompanied by one of his very last poems in which he 
Summed up not only the meaning of the play, but his whole 
philosophy, with its glorification of idyllic peace, its respect for 
the dignity of man, and its praise for modesty and moderation in 
victory. 

In that fell strife, when force with force engages, 

And wrath stirs bloodshed— wrath with blindfold eyes — 
When, ’midst the war which raving faction wages, 

Lost in the roar — the voice of Justice dies. 

When but for license, sin, the shameless, rages. 

Against the holy, when the willful rise. 

When lost the anchor which makes nations strong . 

Amidst the storm, — there is no theme for song. 

But vdien a race, tending by vale and hill 
Free flocks, contented witli its rude domain — 

Burst the hard bondage with its own great will, 

Lets fall the sword when once it rends the chain, 
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And, flushed witli victory, can be human still — 

There blessed the stri/e, and then inspired die strain. 

Such is my theme — to thee not strange, ’tis true, 

Thou in the great canst never find the new! 

Schiller’s sharp and uncompromising rejection of Spartan Prus- 
sianism and of all totalitarian philosophy of state was ^^"clI ex- 
pressed in a lecture, “Die Gesetzgebung des Lykurgus und Solon,” 
in which he contrasted Sparta and Athens, military authoritarianism 
and peace-loving democracy. “Viewed from its own purpose, the 
legislation of Lycurgus is excellent and proves his knowledge of 
politics and of the human soul. He wished to establish a powerful, 
self-sustaining, indestructible state; political power and durability 
were his aim, and he accomplished it as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. But if the aim of Lycurgus is viewed against the purpose of 
mankind, then an emphatic condemnation must replace the admira- 
tion which a first hasty glance has won from us. Everything may 
be sacrificed to the interests of the state except that for which the 
state itself serves only as a means. The state itself is never the end. 
It is important only as a condition for the realization of the end of 
mankind, and that end is none other than the development of all 
the powers of man, progress. If a constitution impedes the develop- 
ment of all the forces in man, if it impedes the progress of the mind, 
then it is condemnable and dangerous, even if it be ever so ingenious 
and perfect in its own way. In such a case its durability becomes a 
reproach rather than a glory, it is only the prolongation of an evil; 
the longer it continues, the more dangerous it becomes.” Schiller 
bitterly condemned Spartan education. “A single virtue was prac- 
tised in Sparta at the expense of all others: patriotism. To this arti- 
ficial sentiment the most natural and beautiful sentiments of man- 
kind were sacrificed. Political virtue was gained and the ability for 
it was formed at the expense of all moral sentiments. Sparta knew 
nothing of true conjugal love, maternal affection, filial piety, 
friendship — it knew only citizens and civic virtue. For a long time 
that Spartan mother was admired who indignantly sent back her 
son who had returned from battle and who then hurried to the 
temple to thank the gods for the other one who had died on the 
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battle field. It was wrong to congratulate mankind for such an un- 
natural streiisth of mind. A tender mother is a much more beauti- 

D ^ 

fill thing in the world than a heroic being who denies her natural 
sentinient in order to gratify an artiiicial duty.” 

Schiller’s main objection to Sparta was that there the common 
sentiment of humanity was extirpated and respect for the dignity of 
man was irretrievably lost. In Sparta men were considered as means, 
not as an end— -a perversion that destroyed the foundation of 
natural law and ethics. Lycurgus not only founded his state upon 
the legalized ruin of morality, but undermined the highest destiny 
of mankind by arresting the development of the minds of the 
Spartans. “All sciences were neglected in Sparta, . . . everything 
alien was excluded, thus all channels through which a nation re- 
ceives enlightenment, were closed; the Spartan state was to revolve 
eternally only around itself, in a perpetual monotony, in a gloomy 
egotism.” ^V^th this fascist-military prototype Schiller contrasted 
the democracy of Athens: “It was good and beautiful on the part 
of Solon that he had a deep respect for human nature, and that he 
never sacrificed the individual to the state, the end to the means, but 
made the state subservient to man. His laws were loose ties along 
which the minds of the citizens could move freely and easily in all 
directions and never feel that the laws directed them; the laws of 
Lycurgus were iron fetters, which by their oppressive weight 
dragged down the spirit.” In his conclusion Schiller condemned 
Spaita in characteristic words; “Sparta konnfe nur Herrscher iind 
Krieger — keine Kunstler, Iceine Dichter, keine Denker, keine Welt- 
burger erzeugen.” Sparta could produce only rulers and warriors, 
masters and heroes, and for them there was no place in Schiller’s 
scale of values; she could not produce artists, poets, thinkers, 
citizens of the world, in whom he saw the end of human develop- 
ment.'^® 

Among Schiller’s papers an interesting fragment has been found 
— the first sketch of an unnamed poem, for which its first editor 
suggested the title “German Greatness.” It was probably written 
in the spring of i8oi, when the Empire broke down under the 
weight of defeat. Schiller was easily comforted for the loss of po- 
litical power or greatness; he felt that the mission and greatness of 
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GeriTiRiiy consisted in spiritual universalism. The very disaster in 
the field of power and politics guaranteed the possibility of Ger- 
many’s true greatness: the German day would dawn with the final 
triumph of ethics and reason. “The German’s greatness lies not in 
winning by the sword; lie finds it worth his zeal to dcfcAt preju- 
dices, to liberate the mind, to gain the freedom of reason.” 

Hohern Sieg hat der errungen, 

Der der Wahrheit Blitz geschwungen, 

Der die Geister selbst befreit, 

Frciheit der Vernunft crfcchten 
Heisst fur allc Volkcr rechten, 

Gilt fur alle ew'gc Zeit. 

The Germans are the universal people, who have “to fulfill in them- 
selves universal mankind and to unite in a wreath the most beauti- 
ful flowers of all peoples.” Schiller's thoughts on Germany did not 
occupy much of his mind; the poem never advanced beyond the 
first stages of a sketchy draft. Wlien he thought of Germany at all, 
he thought of her as the realization of the concept of universal 
humanity.*'’^ His and Goethe’s concept of the German mission was 
best expressed in the famous distich on the German national charac- 


Zur Nation euch zu bilden, ihr hoffet es, Deutsche, vergebens; 

Bildet, ihr konnt es, dafur freier zu Mcnschen cuch aus. 

(Vainly you hope, O Germans, to form yourselves a nation; 

Form yourselves free men, as well you can, instead.) 

M 

Like Schiller, Goethe (1749-1832) felt no regret at the impossi- 
bility of German nationhood; as a young man reviewing Sonnen- 
fels’s writings on patriotism, he prayed that the Germans might be 
saved from that sentiment, and he never changed in his rejection of 
nationalism. Yet in the sixty years between diis review and his 
death, he witnessed the rise of German nationalism, the enthusiasm 
sweeping the youth of the country in the Wars of Liberation, and 
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the endless discussions about national spirit and the German mission 
which occupied the educated classes after 1806. In a conversation 
in 1812 with the historian Luden he discussed Bernhard von Wei- 
mar, the famous general who had first served the Swedes and then 
the French. Goethe righdy pointed out tliat “the ideas of fatherland 
and nationality were unknown to the age and remained unknown 
to later ages, as they probably were previously only very rarely 
effectii'e. Therefore, nobody can be reproached for not having 
acted patriotically or nationalistically.” But even when as a result of 
the Napoleonic Wars nationalism became a driving force in Ger- 
many, Goethe remained aloof, “At a time when everyone is occu- 
pied in creating new fatherlands,” he wrote on iVlarch 15, 1799, 
“the fatherland of the man who tiuiiks without prejudice, who can 
rise above his dme, is nowhere and everywhere.” His mother, 
who belonged to an older generation, wrote to him at about the 
same time, on January 20, 1798: “Personally I am quite happy and 
leave alone those things which I cannot change anyway. Weimar is 
the only place in the whole wide world from wiiich news could 
disturb my happiness. If my beloved ones tliere are well, then as far 
as I am concerned, both the right and left banks of the Rhine can 
belong CO whom they will— that would disturb neither my sleep 
nor my appetite.” The old lady reflected the general German 
temper of the time; she was only concerned ^vi^h her own personal 
happiness. Goethe was concerned with the eternal values of civiliza- 
tion. “Where we educate ourselves, there is our fatherland,” he 
proclaimed on the stage on September 25, 1802.’*^* And the same 
thought was expressed even more strongly in “Wilhelm Aleisters 
Wanderjahre”: “One has said and repeated: where I am happy, 
there is my fatherland. Yet this consoling and satisfactory sentence 
could be still better expressed by saying: where I am of use, there 
is my fatherland.” 

Goethe, u^bo willingly accepted Napoleon’s domination over 
Germany, revered the Emperor, who showed greater understand- 
ing for the German arts and letters than Frederick II had done; his 
officials were not more oppressive and were generally much better 
liked than the French customs officials who had been employed by 
Frederick; and many prominent Germans willingly and eagerly 
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served the French Adniinistracion/'^''' Goethe expressed again and 
again his complete indifference to the political fate of Germany; 
when the national sentiment began to rise, he counseled submission 
to French domination, and warned against the use of Greek or 
Roman patriotism for inciting the Germans against the French. 
His plea to Riemer is a strange mixture of Christian Juimility and 
of an enlightened universalism before which the differences of na- 
tions disappear; “Our life does not lead us to segregation and sep- 
aration from other peoples; on the contrary, it leads us to the closest 
interchange. Oiir civic life is nor that of the ancients; -we arc li^^- 
ing, on the one hand, in much greater liberty and without the one- 
sided limitation of rJic ancients, and on the other hand, ’witliout 
such claims of the state upon us. ... To oppose a victor, because 
we have been imbued wirli Greek and Latin, would be cliildish.” 
At the same rime Goethe praised the Christian virtues; “To every- 
body it seems more glorious and more desirable to be the Jnimmcr 
instead of the anvil, and yet: how much is needed to stand these 
endless, c^'cr-recurrjng blows!” 

The French Ambassador to the Court of Weimar, Count Rein- 
hard, was a German; his wife, a daughter of the famous Hamburg 
family of Reimarus, reported in 1807 to her mother that Goethe 
had expressed the conviction that the German language w'ouk) not 
completely disappear. “I will never believe it,” he said; “the Ger- 
mans are like the Jews, they can be oppressed but nor annihilated. 
Even if they should not possess a fatherland any longer, they 
■would not be discouraged and would renjain united.” “Germans,” 
Goethe said on another occasion, “do not perish, as little ns the 
Jews, because they are individuals.” Thus he regarded laclc of na- 
tionalism and individualism as an advantage to the Germans, who 
in his opinion were so honorable as individuals and so vTCtclied as 
a nation. 

Goethe remained a faitliful cosmopolitan throughout Ids life. In 
his last years, in his conversations with Eckennann, lie emplvasized 
Ins love and respect for France, for the French Enlightenment, 
and for Paris — “this metropolis of the world . . . in which, during 
three generations, such men as Aloliere, Voltaire, Diderot, and tlie 
like, have kept up such a current of intellect as cannot be dupli- 
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catecl any\\^here else in the whole world.” In 1830 he reiterated 
his respect for France: “How could I, to whom culture and 
barbarism are alone of importance, hate a nation which is among the 
most cultivated of the earth, and to which I owe so great a part of 
my own cultivation?” And from this particular case Goethe rose 
to a general consideration of national hatred: “You will always 
find it strongest and most violent where there is the lowest degree 
of culture. But there is a degree where it vanislies altogether, and 
where one stands, so to speak, above nations, and feels the weal or 
woe of a neighboring people, as if it had happened to one’s own. 
This degree of culture was conformable to my nature.” Nothing 
was so alien to liim as the romantic revival of the German past. In 
a conversation about Fouque’s “Sangerltrieg auf der VVartburg” he 
remarked: “From these old German gloomy times we can obtain as 
little as from the Servian songs, and similar barbaric folk poetry. 
We can read it and be interested in it for a while, but merely to 
cast it aside, and let it lie behind us. Generally speaking, a man is 
•quite sufficiently saddened by his own passions and destiny and 
need not make himself more so by the darkness of the barbaric 
past.” 

Goethe’s sixty years of productive abundance covered the deci- 
sive period of the rising tide of German nationalism: from its first 
ripples in the early seventies under the influence of Klopstock and 
Herder to the full flood which, under Jahn and Arndt, the Ro- 
manticists and the historical school, threatened to break the dikes 
of rational universalism. Goethe as a young man was for a short 
time influenced by Herder; but he soon turned away, and the road 
which his mind traveled led him to universal heights whence his 
view embraced with equal love France and England, Rome and 
Persia. Occident and Orient, all lands and all religions were 
equally God’s. When Goethe wrote a memorandum for the cele- 
bration of the tercentenary of the Reformation in 1817, he wished 
to celebrate it not as a national festival but as a festival of the purest 
humanity (em Fest der remsten No wonder the 

only praise National Socialist literary historians could bestow on 
‘Goethe was that of a great pagan. “For the first time after one thou- 
sand years,” one writes, “a great German life has been Jived in a deep 
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piety which cannot be called Christian any more.”*'- Yet it is 
doubtful how far even tliis praise is justified. 

15 

There are only three German writers of the second half of the 
eighteenth century— Klopstock, Justus Moser, and Herder— who 
may be regarded, each one in a different way, as forerunners of 
German nationalism; yet even they were deeply rooted in the 
climate of the Enlightenment: humanitarians, who felt as iniich. 
cosmopolitan as they felt national. Each had a profound s)nn])athy 
with all liberty and a breadth of universal understanding entirely 
alien to the more typical representatives of nineteenth century Ger- 
man nationalism. 

Klopstock (1724-1803), who had been praised for his discov- 
ery of the German folkdom, may be regarded as the first con- 
sciously national German poet. Like AJilron, he rcs<;lv’cd in his 
youth to write a magistral jDocm for his nation; and Milton remained 
his great model throughout. He compared the German literature of 
his rime with that of ocher nations and suffered from its inferiority. 
In his valedictory address at Schulpforta on September 21, 1745, 
he expressed the fervent hope that Germany would rise to spiritual 
heights and become, through immortal works, especially through a 
great epic poem, the equal of the great nations of antiquity and of 
the contemporary world. Rapturously he greeted the coming poet 
who would bring to Germany eternal glory, who, formed by the 
teachers of all preceding centuries, and open to all the wonders of 
nature, would even pierce into the mystery of the future — a poet 
worthy of the human race, of immortality, and of God himself, 
whom he would praise above all. The ambition of this youth was 
fulfilled. 

Klopstock’s work was inspired by dreams of German spiritual 
greatness; he wished to make the wellspring of the German original 
genius flow. The decisive fact in the rising national consciousness 
of the eighteenth century was the emphasis upon national dif- 
ferences, upon the originality of each national genius. Classicism 
believed in a universal norm in art and letters, it vied for tlie best 
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expression of a common cultural heritage. The new nationalism re- 
garded the national character, in its essential difference from all 
other national characters, as the true source of creative inspiration. 
'‘Each nation has a beauty that belongs to it; each nation should be 
satisfied with the beauty peculiar to it; none deviate from its nature 
nor from the temperament peculiar to it.” These words of the 
Swedish Count Karl August Ehrensvard were characteristic of the 
tendency of the century.^"* This emphasis on the original found its 
counterpart in the theory of genius elaborated by Hamann and the 
Storm and Stress, who believed that genius could nor learn from 
ocher models, that it was a spontaneous inspiration, through which 
the individual was raised above common humanity. Freedom meant 
independence from all others, it meant the creative force of the ego. 
Hamann (1730-1788) regarded the genius of the individual as 
rooted in the national genius, peculiar to each people. Yet Hamann 
was no German nationalist. On August 20, 1784, he wrote to 
Scheffner: “Habe kaum Lust cin Dcutscher zu sein; bin, ohne 
Ruhni zu melden, weder mehr noch weniger als ein Ostpreusse.” 
(I scarcely iuwe any desire to be a German; without any wish to 
glorify, I am nothing more nor less than an East Prussian.) But 
he was no more a local patriot, in the deeper sense of the word, than 
he was a German nationalist. In 1787 he wrote to Jacobi: “I never 
had any special feeling for Prussia. I love my fatherland rather in 
tlie way of a duty and an obligation. The earth is the Lord’s, and in 
rhi.s sense I am a citizen of the world.” 

Hamann^s theory gave a new slant to Rousseauism: it heightened 
the revolutionary dynamism inherent in its hostility to civilization. 
The writers of the Storm and Stress attacked all barriers erected by 
tradition and custom; they felt themselves in primeval youth again, 
in a barbarian rebellion against the apparently obsolete and senes- 
cent world around them which seemed to oppress their exuberant 
surge Cowards all the infinite possibilities which man had possessed 
before he had been fettered by the rules of civilization. Soon the 
ancient Germans appeared as the representatives of primeval force 
and unspoiled nature; their Roman opponents, as the decadent and 
corrupt victims of civifization, dominated by a desire for money, 
calculating and untruthful, unable with their cold intellect to un- 
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derstand the depth of German unbroken feeling. Klopsrock diS’ 
covered the ancient Germanic and Nordic myths, and found in 
them a great and (to him) typically German seriousness and depth, 
vigor and simplicity. Under his influence these myths began to re- 
place the Christian and Greco-Roman mythology.*''* 

Yet for Klopstock and his generation these myths were little 
more than a literary way of expressing the Rousseauism of the 
period. Only in the nineteenth century these myths became alive, 
vital forces shaping human imagination and will, dynamic gods of 
a new national religion, the terrifying consequences of which 
Heinrich Heine was clearly to foresee as early as 1834. Klopstock 
never thought of opposing the German myth to the Christian tra- 
dition or ethics. His great magistral poem to the nation was not a 
glorification of Germany or of the German past, but tlie epic 
poem “Messias,” on which he spent twenty-seven years. Of tiic six 
plays \vhich he tvrote, three were devoted to the Old Tesonnenc 
(“Adam’s Deatli,” “David,” and “Solomon”) and three to the 
glorification of Arminius (“Hermann’s Battle,” “Hermann’s 
Death,” and “Hermann and the Princes”). Though he did not dis- 
cover Arminius for German literature, he was responsible for 
popularizing him; and hundreds of worthless poems followed.’” In 
his odes he liked to identif)^ the contemporary Gemians with those 
of ancient times: 

Hermanne unsre Fursren sind, 

Cherusker unsre Heere sind, 

Cherusker, kalt und kuhn! 

(Our princes are Plermanns, 

Our armies are Cherusci, 

Cherusci, cold and bold!) 

And he sang his pride of German conquests of ancient Rome and 
of the Germanic kingdoms created in Britain and Gaul Germany 
appeared to him ever undefeated and invincible. 

But with all his glorification of the old German glory, Klopstock 
loved neither war nor martial glory, neither the state iior conquest 
and power. He sang of liberty; not national liberty, hut individual 
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liberty, hnman liberty, freedom from oppression by authority. He 
hated all political thirst for power and regarded it as opposed to 
morality and religion, to virtue and love of humanity, for which 
his heart yearned.”® He welcomed the American and the French 
Revolutions' and saw in them the fulfillment of mankind’s aspira- 
tions. He proudly accepted the nomination to French citizenship, 
and though he, like so many other early enthusiasts for the French 
Revolution, violently denounced the terror, he was happy to accept 
the nomination as corresponding member of the Institut de France 
in 1802, when the left bank of the Rhine had already been occupied 
by the French. 

FTe praised Joseph II for his emancipation of the peasants and 
especially of the Jews: 

Den Priester rnfst du wieder zur Jungerschaft 
Des grossen Stifters, machest zum Untertan 
Den jochbeladnen Landmann; machst den 
Juden zum Menschen. Wer hat geendet, 

Wie du beginnest? . . . 

Wen fasst des Mitleids Schauer nicht, wenn er siehr, 
Wie unser Pobel Kanaans Vollt entmenscht.' 

Und tut der’s nicht, weil iinsre Fursten 
Sie in zu eiserne Fesseln schmieden? 

Du losest ihnen, Retter, die rostige, 

Eng angelcgte Fessel vom wunden Arm; 

Sie fuhlen’s, gJauben’s kaum. So lange 
Hat’s um die Elenden hergeklirret! 

His admiration of Joseph II contrasted with his bitter hostility to 
Frederick II of Prussia. His humanitarianism and pacifism and his 
sympathy for the weaker against all overbearing strength made 
Prussian power politics most repulsive to him. He never found a 
good word for Frederick’s military successes or his enlightened 
despotism. Though he praised the ancient victories of the Germans 
over the Romans, he could never bring himself to praise Frederick’s 
great victory over the French at Rossbach, which to so many ap- 
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peared as a national acliieveinenr, Ercn the king’s death did not 
lessen liis animosity. His patriotism was vague and antiquarian, his 
nationalism purely literary, an emphasis upon the national genius 
in arts and letters, a pride in Germany’s spirituality, a feeling of 
personal mission in expressing Germany’s genius. He nev’cr doubted 
its compatibility with his humanitarian striving for universal justice 
and profound love of all mankind. 

The meeting of the Estates General in 1788 appeared to Klop- 
stoclc as the dawn of a new day. He blessed his old age for having 
been privileged to witness that “most noble deed” of the century. 
The French now became his brothers, and the only reason for grief 
was the fact that the French, and not the Germans, had first 
climbed the summit of liberty and set a glorious example to ail 
peoples. The French had even “enchained the most terrible of all 
monsters, war.” Previously the thought that America had been the 
first to kindle the flame of liberty, and that Germans had partici- 
pated in it, had comforted him; but no^^^ France had definitely set 
mankind the example. The enthusiastic old man tried to protect 
revolutionary France, the people who had first approached man- 
kind’s ultimate goal, and who had abolished wars of conquest, and 
he warned the German princes in one of his most inspired odes that 
a similar fire might break out in Germany, if they fought French 
liberty and brought “human sacrifice.s to idolized princes”; 

Und jetzt wolit ihr sogar des Volkes Blur, das dcr Ziclc 
Letztem vor alien Volkern sich naht, 

Das, die belorberte Furie, Krieg der Erobrung, \xubannend, 

Aller Gesetze schonstes sich gab, 

Wolit das gepeinigte Volk, das, Sclbsterrcttcr, dcr Freiheit 
Gipfel erstieg, von der furchtbaren Hoh, 

Feuer und Schwert in der Hand, herunter scurzen, cs zwingen, 
Wilden von Neuem dienstbar zn seyn, 

Wollr, dass der Richter der Welt— und bebt! — auch curcr, deni 
Menschen 

Rechte nicht gab, erweisen durch Mord! 

A'lochtet ihr, ehe das Schwert von der Wunde rriefet, der IClugheit 
Ernste, warnende Winke verstehn! 
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Mochtet ihr sehn! Es entgluht schon in euren Laiiden die Asche, 
Wird von erwachendeii Fuiikcn schon roth. . . . 

Fragt, der blinken die Pflugschar lasst, die Gemeinen des Heeres, 
Dcren Bint auch Wasser nicht ist: 

Und dutch redliche Antwort erfahret ihr oder dutch lautes 
Schweigen, was in der Asche sie sehn. 

Doch ihr verachtet sie. Spielt denn des neugestalteten Krieges 
Nie versuchtes, schreckliches Spiel, 

Allznschreckliches! Denn in den Kriegen werden vergotzten 
Herrschetn Menschenopfer gebracht.^'^ 

16 

Klopstock’s vague nationalism and his firm liberalism inspired 
the younger poets, who saw in him the first great and original 
German poet. A group of students in Gottingen, the Gottinger 
Dichterbund, began in the seventies to assume old Germanic names 
and to revive in the sentimental style of the period what they re- 
garded as the Germanic past. Among them were Johann Heinrich 
Voss (1751-1826), who later became the most famous translator 
of Homer into German and the writer of idyllic poems on the life 
of the rural middle classes in northern Germany, and Friedrich 
Leopold, Count Stolberg, who in the ode “iMein Vaterland,” dedi- 
cated to Klopstock in 1774, sang his pride in being a German, 
because the Germans had never thirsted for alien possessions or 
enslaved other peoples, but had always been the shield of the perse- 
cuted.^®’ More interesting was Voss’s condemnation of Charle- 
magne in a poem “Germany” (1772) dedicated to Friedrich 
Leopold Stolberg. Germany, he said, looked with pride upon all 
the peoples to whom she had given kings and generals. But was it 
not a king of German blood who, under the influence of Roman 
monks, had put the chain of slavery on true Germans and had 
ordered the Saxons to worship statues and idols instead of Woran’s 
invisible godhead.? Charlema^e had proved by his vainglorious 
conquests and by his servility to the Roman priests that he was not 
of German heart nor of Hermann’s kind.““ 

But these young German enthusiasts used, like Klopstock, the 
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most difficult classical meters; they belonged to the Republic of 
Letters and remained aloof from the people. Only one of them, 
Gottfried August Burger, thought, as he wrote in the preface to the 
second edition of his “Gedichte” (1789), that though poetry was 
an art exercised by educated people, it was not for educated people 
as such, but for all the people. And in his “Hcrzensatisguss liber 
Volkspoesie” (Heart-felt Effusion About Popular Poetry) tvhich 
he published in the Deutsches Miisew?? in 1776, he exclaimed; “‘I'S’e 
are Germans! Germans who should nor make Greclc or Roman or 
cosmopolitan poems in tlie German language, but German poems 
in the German language, digestible and nutritions for the whole 
people!” Such a people’s nationalism was entirely alien to Klop- 
stock and the Gortingcr Dichterbund. Though they indulged in 
sentimental reminiscences of a glorious and heroic past, eulogized 
and fabulous, they would have been the first to recoil from any 
resurrection of this past in the civilized and humanitarian time in 
which they lived, tlie progress and liberalism of which filled them 
with pride. 

While they reached back into the dim past of which there were 
no longer any traces, Justus Moser (i7zo-i794) found the roots 
for his German nation in the iVJiddle Ages when the people had 
been rural freeholders, armed and ready for defense, a social order 
of which faint traces were still discernible in northn'esrern Ger- 
many where he lived. The Bishopric of Osnabruck, which Moser 
called his fatherland, and which he served faithfully during his 
whole life, had preserved many traits of the past which he studied 
with loving care. He grew up under the influence of French letters, 
and as a young man even corresponded with his family in French.^' ’ 
He owed much to his close contact with England, based upon the 
proximity of Osnabruck to Hanover.^'^® In his writings there is none 
of that jealousy or professional competition with foreign letters, 
which marks so much of the work and thought of the poets of the 
time. He followed the example of Voltaire in an effort to enlarge 
history from a narrative of court events into a broad picture of all 
the currents of life of a period; he reformed German historiography 
by changing the emphasis from kings and heroes and battles to 
people, institutions, and the influence of law upon the daily life. 
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In October, 1766, he started the Osmbrfickische InteUigeiizblatter 
to educate his fellow citizens politically and to “impress upon the 
minds of the people in an urgent way useful truths which he had 
learned from his experience in daily life.” Pie continued the 
publication until 1782, and it became famous throughout Germany 
when his daughter Jenny, the wife of rhe Royal British Councilor, 
Justus von Voigts, collected the issues and republished them in 
four parts under the title “Patriotische Phantasien,” the first ap- 
pearing in 1774. His unfinished main work “Osnabruckische 
Geschichte,” which covered the history only to 1366, testifies to 
the care with which M6ser went to original sources and to his 
close attention to detail. 

Moser had nothing in common with the Storm and Stress: for 
him piety was the foundation of all virtue. Pic was, to use Goethe’s 
word about him, “a patriot.” Pie was clearly influenced by Rous- 
seau when he wrote that if we were right-thinking conversation 
with simple rural people, genuine and nncomipted, would please 
us more than the stage on which a few actors, like accomplished 
marionettes, affectedly play their roles.^®* But, different from Rous- 
seau, he turned for his model not to the ancient city-state, but to the 
rural society of the A 4 iddle Ages. Pie shared with Rousseau a con- 
servative dislike for large towns and townspeople, for capitalism and 
trade, yet even to the Rousseauists civilization remained linked with 
city life as its source and focal point — as it had been throughout the 
ages, from earliest antiquity to modern times. Moser was the first to 
reverse this fundamental trend: for him civilization was concretely 
linked, in its origin and in its vital force, with rural life. The rural 
class was to him the true foundation of national life and strength. 
In his review of Moser’s “Von dem Nationalgeiste,” he wrote: 
“Where do we find the nation? In the courts.^ Nobody can think 
that. In the cities there are only corrupted and unsuccessful imita- 
tions; in the army only soulless robots; in the country only op- 
pressed peasants. The time when every Frank or Saxon cultivated 
his oMUi free hereditary land, independent from any feudal lord or 
great proprietor, and when he defended it himself, when he came 
from his land to the general assembly of freeholders, and when 
the man who did not possess such a rural property, even the rich- 
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est merchant (der reichste Kra7ner)t belonged to the class of the 
poor and unhonored — that was the time when we could find a 
nation. But not at present.” 

In German history, he complained, the triumph of the princes 
and feudal lords not only had destroyed the common liberty of the 
rural settlers^ it had also destroyed the influence of the cities. If 
this had not happened, Germany would have followed the develop- 
ment of England; in Regensburg there would be meeting instead of 
the Diet a Parliament composed of two houses, an insignificant 
EToiise of Lords, and a Lower Chamber in which the united cities 
and townships would decree laws of importance for the whole 
world. “Not Lord Clive, but a Senator from I Iaml>urg would com- 
mand on the Ganges.” Remembering tbc great exploits of the 
Hansa, Moser exclaimed: “This spirit would certainly have made 
itself master of the two Indies and would have raised the Emperor 
to a jMonarch of the univer.se. 'VV])at must a German feel when lie 
sees the descendants of such men bring lemons from Sj^ain or im- 
port beer from England.'” But his heart was not with the great 
merchants, not even with chose who would build a German world 
empire. “Industry and commerce are fleeting goods which pass 
from one country to another. How much more stable is tlic state 
whose welfare is founded on agriculture! It always covers its needs 
and easily finds customers for its surplus. If Germany would only 
think of means to increase its exports and thus be induced to culti- 
vate its unused land, it could become tJic most powerful nation.” 
He regretted the growing mobilization of economic life, he doubted 
the wisdom of education for children, even for boys, for whom it 
was more important to use the flail than the pen; and as for girls: 
“Oh, I would not wish to marry one who can read and write!” 
Moser has often been compared to Benjamin Franklin; the similari- 
ties were there, the insistence upon common sense, the didactic 
passion, the benevolent humanitarianism, but how different were 
the whole philosophies and ideals of the two men and the condi- 
tions in which they worked! 

With all his conservative interests and his deep roots in the local 
traditions of his small provincial state, Moser had a good under- 
standing of the new liberty which the seventeenth century had 
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brought to England, and which had grown to full fruit in eight- 
eenth century America. He rightly appraised the citizens’ army in 
the United States as something approaching his own ideal of an 
armed nation of free men, men who are farmers in time of peace 
and soldiers in time of war.^®* He admired the vitality of England 
and her liberal nationalism, “where always immense intellectual 
and social forces are in motion, and where orators, poets, and 
writers work not only for purposes of education and pleasure, but 
help the state with their enthusiasm. The lowest man there con- 
siders the commonweal as his personal concern. All satires, com- 
edies, and moral admonitions, even many sermons, have a direct 
relation to tiic affairs of state. It is this deep interest which keeps 
the human forces at high pitch and makes them reach a higher 
goal.” 

But it was a far cry from the new liberties of the West to the old 
liberties of Westphalia. Everything traditional touched Moser’s 
heart. He was opposed to education and to public-health measures; 
he was indifferent to the high mortality of infants; he did not plead 
for the abolition of torture or serfdom.^®® Elonor was to him indis- 
solubly connected with rural property; human rights meant little 
to him, they were too rational and too general. He loved the par- 
ticular, he was afraid that general laws would bring about an 
egalitarian and centralizing despotism. His heart belonged to the 
people, not to the individuals but to the nation ordered in estates 
and classes, based upon ancient privileges and liberties, living in the 
concrete and manifold relations of a differentiated and multiform 
society. 

Such a man could grow up only in the principality of Osiiabruck, 
one of the many curiosities of the “monstrous” Empire, in which 
the contradictions of periods, classes, and religions mingled freely. 
He hated despotism, centralization, and bureaucracy, he loved in- 
dependence and individual dignity, he had a clear understanding of 
the values of the period of Enlightenment in the intellectual field, 
but none for the political and economic changes of the epoch. He 
highly esteemed old things because they were old. Much of what 
the historical school later objected to in the French Revolution and 
in rational liberalism, could be already found in Mdser’s conserva- 
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tism. He inclined to deduce from the inveterateness of abuses their 
perpetuity and to invest every ancient usurpation with the cloak of 
lawfulness. This niinutious observer of the daily life of the people 
and of the complex intricacies of his native state preached a nar- 
row romantic traditionalism, so that a very few decades were suf- 
ficient to prove that his writings were only, as he modestly called 
them, “patriotische Pliantasicn.** His intellectual roots w'cre still in 
the German Baroque; in his own days the links between him and 
the rising German nationalism were weak. Yet his name was con- 
nected with the first important manifesto of the nascent German 
nationalism, the publication in 1773 of “Von dcutschcr Art und 
Kunst” (Of German Kind and Art), which Johann Gottfried 
Herder (1744-1803) edited, to which the young Goethe con- 
tributed, and where A'loser’s introduction to his “OsnabriicUischc 
Geschichte” (1768) was reprinted. 

17 

Moser’s vision had been largely confined to Osnabriick with its 
strange survival of ancient traditions: he ^^'as a jurist and a civil 
servant rooted in a small principality who identified the German 
nation with an almost extinct class of the past, the militia of rural 
freeholders. Herder’s vision was infinitely broader; in a great 
sweep it embraced the totality of human history and of German 
nationality. To both he applied the two fundamental concepts of 
his thinking, becoming and language — concepts which were not 
closely related in themselves, but each of which had a fundanieiital 
importance for the growth of nationalism and for a new under- 
standing of history and civilization. Nature and history lost the 
static character which they had had at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. Both were viewed as organic growths, as self-revela- 
tions of the divine in the innumerable manifestations of life, an 
endless creative process in which attention should be centered nor 
on the general and common but on the individual and unique. The 
rational thought of the eighteenth century, wliich culminated in 
Kant, had emphasized law, plan, and purpose; the new conception 
shifted the emphasis to growth, vitality, and originality. The great 
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creative force which pervaded the universe — nature and historv 
alike — manifested itself in every phenomenon; tlie creative heart 
of the writer and thinker responded to it with an immediacy and 
spontaneity which made him part of the great creative process. 
Herder’s philosophy has been rightly characterized as a pantheism, 
a pantheism not so much of nature as of history, a dynamic pan- 
theism of organic growth.*®^ 

When Herder collected folk songs and published them in his 
“Stimmen der Volker in Liedern,” he was following a growing 
trend which had swept ail over Europe in the wake of Ossian’s 
poems. But earlier publications and researches had been conducted 
in an antiquarian spirit, sometimes for patriotic motives, as with 
Klopstock and his circle, to provide a background of ancient glory 
for present ambitions that would lend them an inspiration they 
sorely needed. For Herder folk poetry was nothing antiquarian.- 
it was one of the great manifestations of the creative spirit, en- 
tirely equal in that to the works of great artists and 'UTiters. It ^vas 
a part of history which had its justificarion in itself; voices of the 
peoples and voices of the great artists — in both tlie same creative 
force spoke, manifold according to the individualities of peoples 
and men, of periods and local conditions, an immense tapestry of 
countless threads, each different and yet all the work of one master. 
Herder did not limit himself to German folk songs; his mind, and 
Goethe’s after liim, roamed through peoples and epochs and found 
everywhere the same organic creation. Through all of them he 
heard the voice of mankind. 

The singer expressed not only himself but a force greater than 
he: the force of the national community of which he was a mem- 
ber. VN^hen people sang or when great writers wrote, it was in both 
cases the community, the Gememschap (to use a modern German 
word), which spoke through them. The national community was 
the necessary medium between mankind and the individual; the 
creative forces of the universal individualized themselves primarily 
not in the single human beings, but in the collective personalities 
of national communities. This community was different from 
Rousseau’s, which was primarily political, based upon law and 
built upon man’s free decision. Herder’s community was organic 
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and natural, its basis was cultural and spiritual. In both forms the 
community created a general will, a sens commiin — but what a 
difference between “common sense” and Geineinsimi! Rousseau’s 
general will found its embodiment in a constitution and its work- 
ings, Herder’s in something much more intangible, irrational, and 
vague, the peculiar individualization of civilization in the national 
community, which found its chief instrument, and even more than 
instrument, in the national language. Herder was the first to insist 
that human civilization lives not in its general and universal, but 
in its national and peculiar manifestations; each cultural manifesta- 
tion must be original, but its originality is that of the national com- 
munity and the national language. By nature and history men arc 
above all members of tlieir national community: only as such can 
they be really creative. 

Herder’s discovery of nationality carried revolutionary implica- 
tions: he regarded the state as something artificial and accidental, 
nationality as something natural and essential. Though lie could not 
envisage a conflict between the two, because his concept of na- 
tionality was entirely nonpolitical, Jus emphasis on the folk com- 
munity and its language soon was to give a new importance and 
dignity to the different ethnographic groups of Central and East- 
ern Europe and to create a national consciousness in them. Its 
dynamism was soon to break the purely cultural framework of 
Herder’s concept. The French Revolution carried the political 
concept of nationality to Central and Eastern Europe, and when 
the two concepts fused and kindled new aspirations, the nationali- 
ties there soon found themselves in a violent struggle with the 
existing states which everywhere, in Germany, in the Balkans, and 
in Eastern Europe, had grown and existed without benefit of na- 
tionality, a principle unknown before the end of the eighteenth 
century. Flerder’s appeal to the cultural creative forces of folk 
language and folk traditions aroused a new interest and a new pride 
not only in Germans, but in Czechs and Letts Serbs and Finns. 
After 1848 when Herder’s teachings began to bear fruit, cultural 
nationalism became the foundation for political nationalism, result- 
ing in the long struggles for a German, Czech, or Serb state, strug- 
gles which determined the histor)'- of Central and Eastern Europe 
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for the next seven decades. Yet nothing could have been further 
from Herder’s mind than the nationalism of the nineteenth century 
with its desire for power and political assertion, especially its latest 
development in which the nationality is being regarded as the ulti- 
mate and highest value. This glorification of dark, elementary 
forces, this affirmation of sheer givenness of nature would have 
been as incomprehensible to Herder as it would have been re- 
pulsive. His concept of nature was not biological and scientific 
(or rather pseudo-scientific), but metaphysical and moral. His 
nationalism can only be understood within its conceptual context 
of enlightened humanitarianism and rational morality, a context so 
fundamental to the thought of Herder and to his whole epoch that 
its assumption, though not alv'ays expressed, is nevertheless ever 
present. 

Though Herder was born in East Prussia, he hated Prussia with 
its military despotism and bureaucratic order. This dislike was 
shared by most of his countrymen. Under Frederick ^Villiam I 
and Frederick II the people of East Prussia were in no way patri- 
otic; the citizens welcomed the Russian occupation: the local 
poets and writers flattered the Russians and praised them, no 
patriotic voice was raised, and even when the Russians had left 
and faithfulness to Prussia could have been proclaimed without 
fear, nothing of that kind was done. Prussian militarism, visible 
everywhere, was universally hated: public parks were drill places, 
the palace of the monarch was transformed into a military school. 
Nothing filled Herder with such disgust and horror as the thought 
of military service in the Prussian army. Everywhere around him 
he found so much oppression and serfdom that the Russian Baltic 
provinces, where he held his first position, appeared to him to be 
a land of liberty and progress. The first poem which he wrote was 
an "Ode to Cyrus,” glorifying Peter III of Russia and the peace of 
1762. Seven years later, on liis sea voyage from Russia to France, 
he wrote of his native land in his journal, "The states of the King 
of Prussia will not be happy until they are divided up,” and he 
characterized the inhabitants as “too much ignorant Germans and 
too much subjects.” On leaving Lawia, he greeted the Russian 
province in a poem as “my second, better Fatherland” which had 
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treated him much better than liis “verjochtes Vaterland,” his Prus- 
sia enslaved by Frederick."''^ 

The sea voyage to France was of decisive importance for the 
development of his thought. Flistoiy unfolded itself to him in all 
its infinite Avealrli throughout time and space, he felt a deep joy 
at all the manifold forms of human existence, each one perfect in 
itself and each one understandable only in its own setting. Each 
seemed to exist “in its own time and in its own place,” justified in its 
own way and mirroring in this very diversity the idea and develop- 
ment of humanity.^®^ This is above all true of nations: they differ 
according to locality, time, and their inner character; each carries 
in itself the yardstick of its perfection, uncomparable to any 
other.^°^ As a result “the happiness of one people cannot be forced 
upon any other, The roses for the wreath of each nation’s liberty 
must be picked with its own hands, and must grow happily out of 
its own wants, joys, and love.” Like Herodotus we have to look 
■with an unprejuiced mind on all peoples and describe each one 
in its place, according to its own customs and habits. Tlien we shall 
see that, though all nations are different, they all obey one rule: 
only moderation makes them Iinppy, while arrogance and hauglni- 
ncss always carry their own nemesis. The spirit which lives in liu- 
man history wishes each people to become happy in its own way 
and in its own place, but it wishes them to be ruled by a sense of 
reciprocity. Treat each one as you would like to be treated your- 
self. For “the human race is one whole; we work and suffer, sow 
and harvest, each for all.” 

These few passages contain Herder’s philosophy of nationalism. 
Each nationality was to him a living organism, a manifestation of 
the Divine, and therefore something sacred which should not be 
destroyed but cultivated. Every man, so he taught, could fulfill 
his human destiny only within and through his nationality. This 
was true of all nationalities; all were equally sacred, the seemingly 
advanced ones and those called “primitive,” tlu-ough them all, in 
different ways, the destiny of mankind fulfilled itself. A nationality 
lived above all in its civilization; its main instrument Avas its lan- 
guage, not an artificial instrument, but a gift of God, the guardian 
of the national community and the matrix of its civilization. Thus 
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language, national language, became a sacred instrument; each 
man could be himself only by thinking and creating in his own 
national language. With the respect for all other nationalities went 
the respect for their languages. Herder was the first for whom the 
rights of nationality and language took precedence before the 
rights of the state. 

Pie objected to the Germanizing tendencies of Joseph 11 , who 
had tried to introduce the German language among the many non- 
Germanic nationalities in the Habsburg domains, not for reasons of 
German nationalism,*"" but for reasons of centralizing and modern- 
izing the administration. Herder insisted upon tlie rights of na- 
tionalities; he did it at a time when the Bohemians, Rumanians, 
Croatians, and others had hardly any consciousness themselves of 
their nationality. He was the first to claim that the rights of na- 
tionality were above all rights of language; he did it at a time when 
many languages were no more than vernaculars, spoken by illiter- 
ate peasants, and deemed to be without future or dignity. It was 
largely as a result of Plerder’s teaching that these dormant peoples 
began to change their own attitudes toward their nationality and 
towards their national language. From him they learned that “a 
people, and especially a noncivilized one, has nothing dearer than 
the language of its fathers. Its whole spiritual wealth of tradition, 
history, religion, and all the fullness of life, all its heart and soul, 
lives in it. To deprive such a people of its language or to minimize 
it, means to deprive it of its only immortal possession, transmitted 
from parents to children.” To the benevolent intentions of Joseph 
II, Plerder objected that civilization cannot be forced through an 
alien language. “It grows best, and I would say only, in the 
peculiarity of the nation, in its inherited and constantly transmitted 
vernacular. One wins the heart of a people only by using its lan- 
guage. Isn’t it inspiring to plant seeds of well-being for the re- 
motest future among so many people in their own way of thought, 
in the manner wliich is most peculiar and most cherished by 
them?” 

This was written in 1793. But already in his earliest article, an 
address delivered in scliool, which was printed in 1764, Herder 
maintained that “every language has its definite national character. 
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jind dierefore nature obliges us to learn only our native tongue, 
which is the most appropriate to our character, and which is most 
commensurate with our way of thought. Perhaps I shall be able 
to imitate {nachlallen) the languages of foreign nations, without, 
however, penetrating to the core of their character. I shall be per- 
haps able to learn dead languages from their monuments with 
much sweat, but their spirit will escape me.” No wonder that 
Herder insisted upon the withering effect of classical education on 
the poor “martyrs” of Larin instniction."™ No school, he thought, 
was good in which the students could not escape Latin instruction, 
or in which Latin was the main subject. Naturally he opposed 
French instruction. “If language is the organ of our soul-forces, 
the medium of our innermost education, then avc cannot be edu- 
cated otherwise than in the language of our people and our coun- 
try; a so-called French education in Gennany must by necessity 
deform and misguide German minds. In my opinion, this sentence 
is as clear as die sun at noon.”®'® Consistently, from his early 
youth to his old age, Flerder was convinced that each nationality 
must seek and cultivate the wealth and peculiarities of its own 
spirit and character, and that the chief instrument for their expres- 
sion is the national language. A person can never become an 
original writer in a foreign language because content and form 
do not coincide with him; he tries to express a national thought in 
an alien medium.®" For “no individual, no country, no people, no 
history of a people, no state is like any other. Therefore the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are not the same for them. Everything 
is suffocated if one’s own way is not sought, and if another nation 
is blindly taken as a model. Civilization consists primarily in the 
potentialiries of a nation, and in the making use of them.” To 
Herder each nationality was an original bearer of a common 
humanity, living and unfolding itself in all nationalities. 

Humanity remained for Herder the highest, though a some- 
what vague, goal and criterion. His love for nationality embraced 
all nationalities and their national life. “No love for our nation 
shall hinder us in recognizing everywhere the good which can 
be effected progressively only in the great course of times and 
peoples.”®'® For the nations are diversified and unique in order to 
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supplement one another. “Nature has distributed its gifts differ- 
ently according to climate and culture. How could they be com- 
pared to One another? Rather we should rejoice, like Sultan Sulei- 
man, that there are such varied flowers and peoples on the gay 
meadow of this earth, that such different blossoms can bloom on 
both sides of the Alps, and that such varied fruits can ripen. Let us 
rejoice that Time, the great mother of all things, throws now 
these and now other gifts from her horn of plenty and slowly builds 
up mankind in all its different component parts.” 

To form and educate mankind, to malte it more human and 
humane was Herder’s main concern as it had been that of Lessing 
and Kant, It extended all through his life. As a young man he had 
planned the publication of a “Jahrbuch der Schriften fur die 
Menschheit,” which he characterized ns “ein Bucli zur mensch- 
licheii imd christlichen Bildung,” a tribute to the century in 
which Immanirarian ideas had triiimplied and spread as never be- 
fore. Ten years after his “Auch eine Philosophic der Geschichte 
zur Bildung der Menschheit,” he began the publication of “Ideen 
zur Geschichte der Alenschheit” (1784-1791), the most mature 
expression of bis thought. The original title had been “Briefe, die 
Fortschritte der Humanitat betreffend,” consciously calling to 
mind another famous title of German eighteenth century letters, 
but stressing humanity instead of literature, a shift most character- 
istic of Herder’s attitude. The flrsc of the letters represented them 
as originating in the discussions of a circle of friends (ebj Bund der 
Hu 7 m 72 itat) who regarded themselves, in the words of the apostle, 
as a community where there was “neither Jew nor Greek, neither 
slave nor free man, neither man nor woman, but where all were 
one.” The second letter was devoted to Benjamin Franklin, 
whom Herder called “one of my beloved authors in this century, 
the most noble popular writer.” Like Kant, he interpreted his- 
tory as a progress towards a more perfect humanity. “Without 
this last purpose of educating and promoting humanity in man 
(Bildtmg und Vbrdenmg der im Menschen) a study of 

his history is of a very subordinate and even doubtful value . . . 
a philosophy of history cannot lead to any other purpose than a 
history of humanity, a purification of our moral sense, an awaken- 
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ing of our sense of duty, therefore, to the best of mankind,” 
History to him was world liistory; as far back as 1 769 he wished to 
write a history from the point of view of the formation of mankind 
{iinter dein Gesicbtspiinkt e'mer m. bildevden Meiiscbbeit). 
Though he never wrote this, his philosophy of history was entirely 
conceived from this angle. 

In “Ernst und Falk,” Lessing had pleaded for the Freemasons 
as men above the prejudices of race or country, who knew v'hcre 
patriotism ceased to be a virtue, and who did not succumb to any 
religious prejudice nor to any respect for castes and classes. Herder 
fully agreed with these aims, but he did not wish to confine them 
to one association — especially not to a secret or closed one — but 
to have them shared by “the society of all thinking men in all 
continents,” the membership in which would educate not to inter- 
course with this or that kind of man, but with men iji genera], 
“mit Menschen uberhaupt.” Man should follow one motivation in 
his actions: humanity. “If we would give to this concept all its 
strength, if we would show it in the whole circumference of its 
effects, and if we would impose it upon ourselves and upon others 
as a duty, as the inevitable, most general first duty, then all preju- 
dices of national interests', of religion, and the silliest prejudice of 
all, that of rank and caste, though they would not disappear, would 
be restrained, weakened, and made innocuous.” Herder discussed 
the concept of Hiimanith^ with its many meanings — mankind, 
humanitarianism, human rights, human duties, human dignity, and 
love of mankind — which he wished all to be understood under 
the one concept: “Humanity is the character of our race; wc re- 
ceive it only as a potentiality, and we must develop it. AVe do not 
bring it with us ready-made into the world: it must be the goal 
of all our efforts, the sum of all our exercises, our guiding principle 
and value. . . . Humanity is a treasure and the product of all 
human efforts, the art of the race, and its study must be incessantly 
continued, or we shall relapse into animal primitivity, into bru- 
tality.” 

Nothing seemed more ridiculous to Herder than national pride. 
AA^hat, he asked, would be the yardstick for comparisons among 
nations? Each nation resembles a great unweeded garden, where 
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silliness iind errors flourish abundantly side by side with wisdom 
and virtues. “iVlanifestly Nature wishes that just as one man and 
one generation has to learn from and with others, one people 
should learn incessantly with and from other peoples, until all 
have understood the diflicult lesson tliat no people is specially 
chosen by God, but that truth must be sought, and the garden 
of the common good cultivated, by all. All nations, each where it 
is, should weave their part of the great veil of Minerva, without 
harming one anorJier, and without sowing discoid by their 
pride.” Nothing was more abhorrent to Herder than con- 
querors. Though he did not deny that some of them had shown 
courage in great perils, he pointed out that highway robbers and 
pirates had done that too. “All those who have approved of the 
iMassacre of St. Bartholomew or of the assassinations of Jews are 


today covered with infamy and disgrace,” Herder wrote, “and 
it is CO be hoped that the robbers and killers of peoples, and mur- 
derers of nations, in spite of all their heroism, will one time be 
covered with it too, according to the principles of a true human 
history.” In each nation the feeling of sympathy for all other 
nations must be cultivated so much that each one may imagine 
itself in the place of any other. Thus would come into existence 
an alliance of all civilized nations which would prevent injury done 
to any of its members. 

But liuman rights were not confined to civilized peoples. In his 
“Adrastea” (i8oz), Herder praised the Moravian Brethren for 
their missionary enterprise because they had not tried to enslave 
the Eskimos, the Negroes, the Hottentots and the American sav- 
ages, but had tried to reform their customs into brotherly hu- 
manity; and he was convinced that posterity would profit from 
this.““ For primitive peoples had the same rights as all others, and 
an “uncivilized” nation could be essentially more human and better 
than the conquerors, while any insufficiency in its organization 
could be explained by climatic conditions. “The genius of man- 
kind rejects with contempt all writings feeding the pride of the 


Europeans — ^which already is unbearable enough — by unproven or 
manifestly unprovable statements, and says: they have been writ- 
ten by an inhuman being!” The genius of manlcind is impartial, 
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it knows of no favorite nation here on earth. All men are equally 
dear to it. In the sensiis hiwmnitatis, in the Shm imd Alitgefuhl 
fur die gesamte Meimcbheity Herder saw the meaning of all human 
history. In tins central sentence of his philosophy of Jhstory he 
revealed himself as a true son of the rational cosmopolitanism of 
his centnry.“° 

Herder praised the Czech scholar Comenius, the great Bishop of 
the Bohemian Brethren, as a leader in a long tradition of liis people, 
among whom, at a time of darkest despotism everywhere in Eu- 
rope, the spark of freedom had first been lighted by Huss and 
other Czecli reformers. Herder was the first to recognize the 
pioneer work of the Czechs for humanity and liberty; he praised 
them for having shown a new spirit in unity and courage as no 
ocher people north of the Alps except the Swiss had done, and 
he was convinced that if they and other Slavs had found the neces- 
sary support they would have grown into a nation from whose 
example the German nation could have profited g^earl}^■■" Here 
in a few brief remarks he advanced that interpretation of Czeclt 
history which half a century later, and under his influence, the 
great awakener of the Czech nation, Frantisek Palacky, was to 
make the core of his “History of the Czech People,” the founda- 
tion stone and the lasting monument of the Czech national renais- 
sance. 

Herder’s influence on the national awalcening of the Slavs can be 
hardly overestimated. Though he was born in one of the eastern 
marches of Germany where German colonizers had come to regard 
their Slav subjects as an inferior people, he was free from any such 
sentiments. In his opinion the Slavs fulfilled, much better than the 
Germans, the essential conditions of a good and civilized people. 
They had never been — .so he believed — a nation of warriors and ad- 
venturers like the Germans, but a peaceful, industrious people lead- 
ing a serene and musical life in their own original way. “They were 
generous, extremely hospitable, lovers of rural liberty, yet com- 
pliant and obedient, enemies of robbery and loot. All that did not 
help them against oppression; on the contrary, it encouraged it. 
For, as they never competed for world h^emony, as they had no 
war-loving hereditary princes, and preferred to pay tribute if they 
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could only dwell on their land in peace, several nations, especially 
the Germans, have greatly sinned against them.” Franks and Saxons, 
unwilling themselves to learn the arts of peace, preferred to enslave 
the industrious Slavs. Though these peaceful peoples have been 
unhappy for centuries, they were able to preserve much of their 
good character through all the dark periods of oppression brought 
over them by the Germans from the west and the Tartars from the 
east. But Herder predicted for the Slavs a glorious future, when 
Europe would abandon its spirit of war, and establish an age of 
law and peace. Then these people would wake up from their long 
sleep, and would celebrate their old festivals of peaceful industry 
and commerce in all their beautiful lands from the Don to the 
Moldaii, and from the Adriatic to the Carpathians. Before the 
dawn of this Slavic day, Herder ardently hoped that their quickly 
disappearing folk son^ and folk lore would be collected and 
preserved, and that a history of the Slavonic nation would be 
v'ritten."” No wonder that Herder’s understanding and loving 
appeal for an awakening of the dormant Slav peoples aroused the 
interest of the young Slav intellectuals whom the philanthropic and 
educational efforts of the Enlightenment had aroused to an interest 
in the people amongst whom they lived, and to a desire for social 
reform. 

Herder shared this pacifist humanirarianism with Lessing and 
Klopstock. He reprinted the ode “Der jetzige Krieg” in which 
Klopstock voiced his horror of war and praised the growth of 
humanity, “diese heilige Schonung,” which would control and 
abolish wars and greed by moderation and reason.'"® Flerder went 
even farther in his hostility to tlie spirit of heroism and conquest; 
he regarded the foundation of Rome as the work of a demon hostile 
to the human race.““ He also reprinted Klopstock’s poem “An den 
Kaiser,” praising Joseph II as the emancipator of the serfs and of 
the Jews.-®” Lessing’s death in 1781 offered Herder the opportunity 
of expressing his deep admiration for the great teacher of humanity. 
“What did not,” he exclaimed, “a single work like ‘Nathan the 
Wise’ mean for me and for everybody who has any understanding 
for perfection in the realm of the spirit?” Like Lessing, Herder 
devoted much thought to the Jewish problem. As a theologian he 
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had a deep interest in the Old Testament; as a lover of folk poetry 
he interpreted the Hebrew literature in the light of the iieM- under- 
standing gained from the study of Homer and Ossiaii; as a 
nationalist, he was more clearly aware than most of his contempo- 
raries of the roots of the idea of nationalism in the Hebrew 
tradition. 

The foundations of the Hebrew nation, as laid down by jMoses 
and the Covenant, seemed to him exemplary for all time. He 
wished that all would follow that model. “For it is what all men 
have desired, what all wise leaders have tried to accomplish, and 
what jMoses alone so early had the heart to realize; nanicly, that 
law and not a lawgiver should rule, that a free nation should 
freely accept and tvillingJy obey the invisible rational and bciic\'o- 
lent power which governs us but does not fetter and chain us. This 
was Moses’ idea: could there be a purer and a higher one."” The 
Plebrews appeared to him as the first example of a real nation. 
“The Hebrew people ^vas considered from its beginnings as a 
genetic individual, as One People.” The Patriarchs spoke to their 
sons as if they represented the whole chain of coming generations. 
When their thousands stood at Mount Sinai, iVIoscs spoke to them 
as if they had been One Person. When the prophets spoke they 
spoke not so much to individuals as to a national public. “Hence 
the high and resounding tone of patriotism in the Hebrew psalms 
and prophets. Wherever and in whichever language its ecJio 
resounds, it captivates the heart and a national consciousness 
awakens. One finds himself in a community in which one stands 
for all, all for one. The whole people shoulders the burden of the 
Commandments, its blessings and curses. Songs of gratitude rise 
from all, even for the most insignificant individual happenings, 
because the individual is part of the whole people. Tlius in the 
prophetic punishments each Israelite carries the guilt of the rest; 
yet he also shares in the consolations of the rest; common desires 
and a common vision raise the heart, both in joy and in sorrow.” 
The Hebrew legislation was, as Herder understood, the first his- 
torical example of a national civilization. 

When Herder turned his attention from ancient Israel to the 
Jews living in Europe as a separate nationality among other nations, 



keeping the disriiicrive features of their religion, regarding them- 
selves onl)^ as temporary dwellers in the lands of tlie dispersion and 
longing for their return to Palestine, he wanted them to be regarded 
accordingly as a nationality different from all other nationalities. 
Under these conditions, as long as the' Jews remained a nationality 
set apart by themselves, in their laws, in their loyalty and in their 
economic pursuits, he did not believe that they could be accepted 
as full citizens in the lands of tlicir residence, and he hoped they 
could return to Palestine. But with all his critical attitude towards 
their “parasitic” economic existence, he regarded them as a “fine 
and intelligent people, a miracle of the times” {;\elnes, scharpinniges 
Volk) e'm Wnndcr der Veiten) and he quoted the beautiful remark 
of one of the Talmudic authorities, according to which Israel and 
Esau, the representatives of the warlike nations, tearfully embrace 
each other; the kiss hurts both, but they cannot separate.^^^* Looking 
into the future, Herder foresaw that “a time will come when people 
in Europe will no longer ask whether a person is a Jew or a 
Christian, for the Jew, too, ^vjll live according to European laws, 
and contribute to tlie ^velfarc of rlie state. Only a barbaric consti- 
tution would fry to prevent that or •would try fo pervert Ids 
abilities.” ““ 

The Plebrew n.ationalism of the past was as near to Herder’s 
heart as the Slavic nationalism of the future. Both seemed to him 
to be based not on power and worldly glory, but on an ethical 
civilization, representing a genuine nationalism, which seemed to 
be the best guarantee of peace. For there was a great difference 
between nationalities and states in Herder’s interpretation. Princes 
had states, while nationalities had fatherlands. The wish to expand 
and to assert itself against others seemed natural to a state. This 
spirit of conquest has stormed through history like an evil demon. 
But it will be broken by a genuine nationalism, by the replacing 
of princes by peoples. For nationalism to Plerder was ’an ethical 
and cultural force, fatherland meant a large family, implied 
dwelling in peace together. "With the name “father” it recalls to us 
our playful youth, it reminds us of all those before us who have 
merited well of it and of all those after us who will merit well of it, 
and to whom we shall be fathers; it ties the whole human race into 
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a chain of progressing links, all mutually brothers, sisters, betrothed, 
friends, children, parents. “Has the world not enough space for 
all of us? Do not the countries exist peacefully beside one another? 
Cabinets swindle one another, political machines may maneuver 
until they destroy one another. But fatherlands do not maneuver 
in such a way, they exist peacefully beside one another, -and like 
families, help one another. To speak of fatherlands opposed to 
fatherlands in a bloody combat is the tvorst kind of barbarism 
possible in the human language.” Princes and states may think of 
war, politics, and domination; nations and fatherlands think of 
peaceful human cohabitation.^^ In a poem “Der dcutsche Nacional- 
ruhni” he called national glory a specter. True national greatness 
consists of innocence, “never to wash your hands in blood, and even 
if forced to shed blood, to do it as if it were your own blood”; of 
moderation, of restraint in greed for gold and goods which has 
caused the committing . of horrible crimes against Indians and 
Negroes; of wisdom which expresses itself in ways of life and in 
law much more than in great works of art which belong to no one 
people but to all mankind; and finally, of altruistic deeds for the 
benefit of mankind. The highest degree of national greatness is 
a life lived in obscurity for the service of mankind,^^’’ a life of the 
spirit and not of worldly goods. Herder’s nationalism, an echico- 
cultural nationalism, show^ed deep traces of affinity with the 
national idea of the Hebrew prophets and psalmists. 

18 

Herder’s thought marked a decisive progress beyond Moser’s 
and Klopstock’s; it had a breadth and an immediate contact with 
reality not found in the other two. He did not look back to an 
ancient mythology and the sentimental revival of supposed customs 
of the past; he looked around him and found in the living reality 
vital forces of the past pointing towards the future. It was the hot 
breath of the new life, not the thin and only artificially heated air 
of a Valhalla or of Osnabruck’s Middle Ages which breathed 
through the pages of “Von deutscher Art und Kunst,” a collection 
of five articles of which three were reprints; Moser’s introduction 
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to his Histor)^ of Osnabruck, Goethe’s “Von deutscher Baiikunst,” 
an impassioned appreciation of the Gothic Strasbourg Cathedral, 
and an Italian author’s essay deprecating Gothic architecture. Of 
true importance were Herder’s own two contributions, one on 
Ossiaii and old folk songs, the other on Shakespeare. Both showed 
his deep understanding of language."^* In the old folk songs of all 
peoples and all tongues he found a vitality and a strength, an 
audacity and originality which seemed to him to be great human 
art. Certainly, there must be still many unknown songs like that 
among tlie Germans and other peoples, “But who is the man to 
gather them? to care for them? to care for the songs of the people? 
in streets and lands and fish markets? in the singsongs of rude 
peasants? for songs which often rhyme poorly? ” Herder’s appeal 
did not remain unheeded; among the Germans and among many 
other nationalities young men began to gather folk songs and folk- 
lore. A new emphasis ensued on the folk, on the hidden sources of 
beauty and strength in the people, on its active participation as a 
national factor. Herder had praised England, declaring that there 
even the way of thinking was national and scholars wrote not only 
for other scholars, but for the whole nation, for the people, for the 
fatherland.®"’ This now began to be also true in many other lands, 
and not in the least part due to Herder’s influence. In Strasbourg, 
Herder liad told Goethe that “poetry was a gift to mankind and to 
all people, not the private inheritance of a few refined and educated 
persons”; Herder’s own writings and his collections of folk songs 
have contributed much to the realization of this program. 

Herder’s nationalism was not free of some of the current cliches. 
Some early poems which lie wrote in 1770, like “An den Genius 
von Deutschland” or “Eine Erscheinung,” are full of them. Ger- 
manism was to him, as to so many other German nationalists, 
“Treue und Einfalt niit Anh^ngUchkeit und iMut verbunden,” 
faithfulness and simplicity, loyalty and courage. On the other hand, 
the French appeared as lacking depth and originality, sacrificing 
these traits to taste and happy superficiality, as masters of imitation 
and therefore easily imitated themselves.®*® Certain traits of German 
inferiority were compensated for by the prospects of future great- 
ness. “We came late, it is true, but we are younger.” The Germans, 
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Herder claimed, had spent centuries in defending Europe against 
Rome’s despotism and against the Eastern barbarians. If now they 
were to imitate others, if they were to adopt the best in each people, 
then they would soon surpass them all. The German language 
seemed to be the perfect instrument for that taslt, excelling by far 
the Romance and the English “mongrel” languages. “The German 
language, flowering in purity from its own root, and a stepsister of 
the most perfect language, the Greek, has an incredible suppleness 
to adapt itself to the expression, the idiom, the spirit, and the 
prosody of other nations, even of the Greeks and the Romans.” 
Thus Herder used ail the traditional claims of German nationalism 
which were to become so popular in the nineteenth century; the 
depth and originality of the German mind as compared with that 
of the Romance peoples, especially of the French (a depth claimed 
later by Russian and Indian nationalists for their own peoples in 
comparison with those of Europe); tlic originality of the German 
language as most closely related to tlte Greek, an opinion which 
later was to culrninatc in the proud claim that German and Greek 
were the two great creative Nordic forces of world civilization; 
the emphasis upon the youth of Germany and therefore upon its 
great future, the Germans representing the fulfillment of history 
and the crowning of civilization (a claim later to be raised with a 
different emphasis by the Russians, and other “young” nations 
whose “day” was to dawn) ; the German guardianship of Europe 
and European civilization against the barbarians of the East (a noble 
role also claimed by Poles and Hungarians, Rumanians and 
Greeks) . 

I-Ierder’s thought, though he followed one general line, was 
vague and open to many interpretations. German cosmopolitan 
liberalism and progressive nationalism could claim him, as could 
German romanticism. While he often stressed the cultural contacts 
between nations, their collaboration in a common inheritance, at 
other times he revealed a strong hostility to alien influences, as later 
the Slavophiles were to do in Russia and Hindu extremists in India. 
Charlemagne appeared to him as the main offender, who as a servant 
of Rome imposed on the German nation the triple yoke of the 
“Roman popish idolatry,” of the Roman law, and of the monastic 
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Roman language. This alien influence poisoned the mind of the 
German nation. In a poem written in 1770, Herder aslced of Charle- 
magne: “Was he your murderer or your savior, German Father- 
land? Homestead and cattle and a free and noble blood, these v'crc 
your possessions. He shed your free blood, took your homestead 
and your courage, and gave you — !ia, monkey business, which nei- 
ther laymen nor priests understand/’ 


War cr, Deutsches Varerland, 
iVldrder dir oder Plciland? 

Vieh und Heim, das war dein Gut 
iind cin freies, cdlcs Bint — 


Er vergoss dcin freies Blut 
nahin dir Heim und Gvit und Muth 
und gab dir — ha! Affentand, 
den nicht Lai nicht Pfaff vcr.stand! 

And many years later Herder still asked: 

Soil ich singen den Mann, dcr Deutschland wdrgte, 

Oder taufetc; den dcr Romcrbischof, 

der den Bischof in Rom zum Herrn dcr W elt log — 

Leyer, 0 nenne 

Nicht den Frankcn und seines Stammes keinen; 

Lass die Inful ihn preisen, der sie schmuckte/‘‘ 

Several elements entered into his condemnation of Charlemagne 
and especially of the alien Roman influence. Herder spoke not only 
as a German, but as a Protestant, In Charlemagne he hated the 
conqueror, the man with the sword who had subjected peaceful 
populations to his rule, and who seemed driven by imperial greed 
and lust for domination, that evil demon of history, as Herder called 
the Roman legacy. Yet there M^as another, more interesting and 
more fundamental element involved in his rejection of Charle- 
magne’s introduction of Christianity into Germany: his belief in 
the folic as the real creative entity of history. He found humanity 
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threatened by the growing mechanization of life which cast its 
shadow over tlie eighteenth century, by the dryness of the vulgar 
and overconfident rationalism of a udlitarian epoch, and by the 
progressive specialization and devitalization of scholarship and 
science. Against these tendencies he asserted the fullness of life 
and the uniqueness of all individualitj^, which is irreducible to any 
general scheme. His romanticism found this individuality not only, 
and not even mainly, embodied in persons; he discovered it in na- 
tional communities, in corporate personalities which to liirn were 
not simple aggregates of individuals, but a new, unique, and fuller 
manifestation of the great forces of nature and history. They were 
not created by Iniman will or contract, they had an original vitality 
of their own, a life force, more primeval and more pregnant of the 
future than the sum of all the individuals. “Wunderbare, seltsamc 
Sache uberhaupt ist’s um das, was genetischer Geist und Cliaraktcr 
eines Volks heis.st. Er is unerklarlich und unausloschlich, so alt wic 
die Nation, so alt wie das Land, das sie bewohnte.”^^ National 
character, genetic and organic, like all phenomena of nature and 
history, appeared as a miraculous manifestation of the World Spirit, 
inexplicable and immortal — a discovery of greatest importance 
which has deeply influenced the thought of all the later generations, 
especially in Germany, 

Herder never arrived at a clear conception of national characters, 
of Volksgeist. Sometimes he clearly envisaged the uniqueness of all 
historical moments. ‘‘No one in the world feels the weakness of 
general characterizations more than I do. If we characterize a whole 
people, a whole epoch, a whole continent, whom have we charac- 
terized? If we characterize successive peoples and epochs, follow- 
ing in permanent change like waves of the sea, whom have we 
characterized, whom have we really described.^ AVho has noticed 
how ineffable and singular the character of one individual is, how 
impossible to express what it is that distinguishes him from others? 
I-Iow unlike and peculiar all things become when his eye secs them, 
his soul measures them, his heart feels them! What depth lies in the 
character of even one nation which, even when examined closely, 
nevertheless remains elusive} Are these all not like the effort to sum 
up the ocean of whole nations and countries in one vision, one 
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sentiment, one word!” He was overwhelmed by his discovery of 
the uniqueness, the apparent irrationality, of individuality, and 
even more by his discovery of national individuality which de- 
termines all its members. He knew that no two moments in the 
world were identical and that therefore, Egyptians, Romans, and 
Greeks could not have been the same at all times, that there was a 
development in the national character,"^'’ that there was a growth, 
that external events and conditions, climate, geographic factors, 
events, necessities imposed from outside, influenced and shaped it. 
Yet at other times national character gained definite and permanent 
reality for him. It became an essential substance, something ancient, 
interwoven with forces of nature which could only grow out of its 
own originality, and to which all influences from outside were 
harmful. In this sense folk could easily become a mystical primeval 
force, outside the process of change and intercourse, growing only 
within itself. Herder transferred Rousseau’s naive optimism — that 
natural man is good, that he should not be influenced from outside, 
but should only follow his own original instincts and so develop 
“organically” — from the individual to the nation: nothing is good 
except what lives in the “natural” instincts of the nation. Thougli 
Herder realized that external factors could change a national char- 
acter, he nevertheless sometimes spoke of it as if it were eternal. Ele 
thus got himself into “the vicious circle which results from de- 
ducing a peculiar national character from the peculiarities of a 
literature or a system of law (which are perhaps only character- 
istic expressions of certain social conditions or degrees of cultural 
development) and then, in turn, trying to explain the same litera- 
ture and law from that character.” 

This conception of the folk could easily have led to a complete 
irrationalism and relativism. Herder’s own fundamental rationalism 
and his humanitarian ethics saved him from that danger, of which, 
as a son of the eighteenth century, he never became fully aware; he 
believed in the basic harmony between the individual and the na- 
tion, and between the nation and mankind.^’^ The rational virtue of 
moderation kept him within the limits of the human.^^“ Individual 
happiness, not the happiness or greatness of states or nations, was for 
him the goal of all history.®” As a Christian he knew that strong 
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men, foilowing only “nature,” could always find a justification in 
“nature” for the most “unnatural” deeds against their fellow men. 
Therefore a iMan had come Who had raised the human being above 
animal nature, and Who combined the teachings of all good and 
wise men into “eine fiber alien Nationalismiis erhohete Alcnschen- 
und Volkerreligion” (a religion of men and peoples above all the 
nationalisms). How different, Herder exclaimed, -would history 
have been if it had been guided by pure humanity and not by “pas- 
sion which has driven peoples like wild beasts against one another.” 
He saw the greatest curse of mankind in heroes, “Wfirger dcs Alen- 
schengeschleclits,” ambitions and cunning hangmen of mankind 
vdio have turned our earth into Mars or the child-devouring 
Saturn.^'" He was full of ironical contempt for men w'ho believed 
themselves superior or meritorious because they happened to belong 
to a people which had produced great men or great works of art 
and science. He did not believe in the power of blood or heredic)'- 
to elevate some men above others. That seemed to him to be one of 
.the “darkest formulas in the human language.” 

Herder was not only a humanitarian, he was a democrat. He 
considered as an evil principle that which claims that man is an 
animal who needs a master: on the contrary, the man who needs a 
master is an animal; as soon as he becomes a man he no longer 
needs a master. “Under the yoke of despotism even the noblest 
people in a short time wilUose its nobility: its liighcst talents will be 
abused for falsehood and fraud, for crawling and servility and 
luxury; no wonder then that it finally gets accustomed to its yoke 
and even kisses it.” His hostility to all despotism permeated all 
his thought. “What good does arbitrary power do the king? Power 
above the law is the greatest abomination under the sun, and an 
ignominy for its possessor, for he abandons thereby all morality and 
all true merit.” Johann Georg A 4 fiUer, the brother of the famous 
Swiss historian, reported a conversation with him on October 13, 
1780, in which Plerder deplored the despotism and the disregard for 
the most sacred rights of man which then were common in Europe. 
“He is terribly hostile to the aristocracy,” Muller later noted, “be- 
cause it is opposed to human equality and to all Christian principles, 
and because it is a monument of human stupidity.” 



Sieh, Freund, so spricht die Deutsche PoUtik 
\^om Fcriisten immer uud vom Weitesten; 

Nur nicht von sieh; imd lohnt es wohl dcr Miih, 

Die Musen init dcin VViiscc zu entvveihn? 

Verbannt ans DenrscJiland isr die Politilf ; 

Vcrbfinnct sei nur nicht die Mcnschlichkeit! 

A few poems spoke of his enthusiasm and his hopes, as when he 
called the Fourteenth of July a “divine and sacred festival,” or 
when Itc prayed that salvation might come to manlcind by the clear 
light of Apollo dispelling the fog of passions, so that brothers in 
manlcind might recognize, and awakening nations jniglit embrace, 
one another.^'’ In 1802, one year before his death, he wrote: “Does 
Christianity teach anything else than pure humanity {reine Hth 
vwiit'ai)} It must found thereon its international law. Nobody 
should' be confused by grievous mistakes and contradictions which 
he has experienced: reason and equity surely continue their marcli. 
It is evident that what one nation demands or desires from another 
it must be willing to reciprocate. Brutal outrages, perfidy, and in- 
solent arrogance of one nation against another, arouse the indigna- 
tion of all nations. This international law is engraved in the heart of 
every human being.” ^ 

Herder was a true son of the Enlightenment,^*” a liberal humani- 
tarian, a rational cosmopolitan. His lasting contribution was his 
discovery of the folk, a new perspective given to history and 
society, art and civilization. But more important than this new 
aspect of reality, a very partial and fragmentary aspect, discovered 
by Herder, became the myth of the folk which its devotees raised 
high above a fragmentary reality into a sovereign totality. The deep 


It is easily understandable that a man with his convictions wel- 
comed the French Revolution, and remained so strong an adherent 
of its democratic message that by 1795 he almost completely broke 
with Goethe because of their divergent political views. Yet he 
could put only little of what he really thought and felt into his 
works. He complained bitterly about it; if he dared to express his 
opinion at all he had to invent ever new forms of disguise: 
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faith in harmony and moderation of the eighteenth century re- 
strained Herder’s folk concept from engulfing individuality and 
humanity; the spirituality of the Christian did not allow his folk 
concept to sink to the level of a purely natural concept; the idealism 
of the rationalist thinker preserved it from being regarded as slieer 
givenness and an ultimate value to which man could be subjected 
without possibility of resistance. But German thought which in the 
last one hundred fifty years has progressively broken loose from 
the ideals of harmony and moderation and from Christianity and 
rationalism, has given the folk — or the "race,” as it was later called 
with the growing influence of natural science — a demonic power 
over all history and hfe. 

Near the end of his life Herder wrote a curious piece, a dialogue 
on national religions, in which he gave what may be regarded as the 
brief sum of his manifold thoughts. He showed that he felt deeply 
for all those many primitive peoples who had lost tlie religion of 
their ancestors, and with it, "their character, their heart, and their 
history.” He understood the implacable hatred of Gaels and Slavs, 
Lithuanians and Esthonians, against the foreigners who had imposed 
upon them an alien religion and had condemned their ancient 
faiths as superstitions. Against this emphasis on the right of each 
peculiar folk spirit, the great symbol of Christianity was raised; 
one shepherd and one flock — the message of a united mankind. The 
discussion of these two opposed points of view led Herder to at- 
tempt a synthesis of individual rights, of national peculiarities, and 
of a common and universal destiny of mankind. His Protestant in- 
dividualism maintained that religion cannot be imposed, and that 
"the hearts of men demand self-felt religion, the reason of men de- 
mands self-thought truth,” a religion of free conviction and in- 
dividual conscience. But this religion cannot be entirely individual, 
for the heart speaks in a language, in its own language, in its mother 
tongue. The language of our love, our prayer, and our dreams, 
that is our religious language. It is our folk’s language. No alien 
language can become a religious language. Christianity should nor 
have destroyed national religions, but purified them, should have 
taught them the essence of Christianity — ^which is nothing but the 
pure laws of humanity — ^in their own languages. Thus only could 
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these peopJes have become ti'uly civilized, for true civilization of a 
people always begins with the awakening and cultivation of its 
language, in which the many memories of the national past continue 
alive. Therefore national religions for all peoples on earth become 
essential “for the peace of the world, for the development of each 
people from its own roots. Then no alien language or religion ■will 
tyrannize the language or mind of another people.” Christianity 
should be for all nations like the pure dew from heaven, refreshing 
but not changing every kind of tree and fruit. In such a world of 
harmonious diversity, in which all manifoldncss will be respected 
and allowed to develop in its own organic ^vay, peace will reigji. 
Tliere will be no conquests nor jealousies, no^anibitions nor bitter- 
ness. Each religion, suited to its environment, will aspire to per- 
fection, without comparing itself to others. Do not nations clifTer in 
everything, in poetry and pleasure, in physiognomy and taste, in 
customs, habits, and language.^ Would not religion, which pvirtakes 
of all of these, also differ nationally? and even individually, so that 
in the end, everybody would possess his religion as he possesses his 
heart, his conviction, and his language? While the friends so dis- 
cussed the relations of the universal and the individual, the sun be- 
gan to set: in its mild glow everything partook of its beauty and its 
vitalizing strength, and it left all plants in their own colors and 
shared its benign radiance with all the different and manifold forms 
oflifc.^''^ ' .. 

The emphasis on individual nationality and its rights and the high 
evaluation of popular traditions and of the vernacular — the vision 
of a future peaceful world, in which each nationality would dwell 
in liberty in its own place, each awakened to the high message of 
humanity, each cultivating it in its own way, all, whether small or 
large, equal and competing peacefully for the common good of 
mankind — the faith in a harmonious synthesization of the rights of 
the individual with his loyalty to the national community and its 
duties to mankind: these were the new elements owed to Herder’s 
rich and fertile mind which deeply influenced, through many vari- 
ous channels, the rising Central European nationalism of the early 
nineteenth cenmry. It was only later, in an age which professed to 
despise the rarionalisiii of the Enlightenment, that the deep contra- 
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dictions and the dangerous implications of Herder’s thought be- 
came manifest. Yet by then liberaJism and humanirarianism had 
been abandoned by generations of Germans to whom aggression 
and domination, -^viiicJi Herder had hated so strongly, came to mean 
the glorious essence of life and history. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Stirrings in the Old World 
Toward the Great Awakening 


Les peuples sonffrent, Ics goiiverncments ne sont pas contents; 
tout est, de part ec d’autre, dans cetce agitation, cette efl'ervcscence 
qiii precede des grandcs crises eii tout genre. 

Ling\.iet, Reflections sur Petat de P Europe en iiip. 

After sharing in the benefits of one Revolution [the Glorious 
Revolution], 1 have been spared to be a witness to two other 
Revolutions, both glorious. . . . Behold, the light you have struck 
out, after setting America free, reflected to France, and there 
kindled into a blaze that warms and illuminates Europe! 

Richard Price, A Discourse on the Love of ottr Country, delivered 
in London on November 4, 1789, to the Society for Commemorating 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688. 

Car Ic patriotisme vaitablc e’est rorgiieil de ce quo nos aieux 
ont fait de grand avant nous: e’est rardcur et la volontc de pro- 
longer leur tache; e’est la resolution de consacrer comme eux 
notre effort ef de sacrifier s’i! le faut notre vie, pour introduire 
dans rinimanitc toujoui's plus de raison, toujours plus de bontd, 
toujours plus de justice: e’est la foi dans les quelqucs grandes 
iddes que, depuis deux cents ans, la France a reprdsent^es en 
effet dans le nionde: ]ibert6, ^galitc des individus, fraternit6 des 
honimes, univcrsalite du droit. Voila le vrai patriotisme et voila la 
vraie France. 


Leon Blum, 13 July 1935. 


I 


In the eighteenth century contemporary Europe took shape: 
outwardly Russia and the Balkans grew into it; inwardly it became, 
as Voltaire wrote to a Russian in 1767, “une republique immense 
d’esprits cultives.” The old order, with its traditional religious 
foundations which had claimed eternal validity, was slowly crum- 
bling. New ties for the integration of society and new guides for 
the understanding of history were needed to release and order the 
economic, social, and spiritual forces of the approaching age with 
its rapid growth of population, its industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion, its rise of the masses, and its general mobilization and accelera- 
tion of life. Eighteenth century continental Europe was still a 
slow-moving and rural society with a strict hicrarcliy of classes. 
The new ideas transforming the outlook of the educated minority 
preceded the social and economic changes and facilitated the 
integration of the new economic and social dynamism, which in 
turn allowed for their deeper and wider penetration. 

In search of a new basis for society, European thought crystal- 
lized around the three concepts of liberty, humanity, and pa- 
triotism. All three tended to put human relations — especially the 
relation between government and people — on a new basis, irrespec- 
tive of traditions and classes. Government had been something 
“above” the people; the people, something “below” — the object 
of, and subject to— the government. Activity was the character of 
the latter; passivity, that of the former. The new concept: of indi- 
vidual liberty which began to undermine class barriers in the name 
of equality, and religious barriers in the name of tolerance, activated 
the people, gi^dng them a new interest and stake in their govern- 
ment, and giving the government a new vitality. At the moment 
when its traditional legitimacy as the master of the people was 
shaken, governmental authority gained a new and stronger legiti- 
macy as its servant.^ 
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456 THE IDEA OF NATIONALISM 

The concepts of liberty, of humanity and patriotism were closely 
interrelated, different aspects of one and the same transforming 
process. Patriotism was compatible witli cosmopolitanism and lib- 
eralism— in fact they were inseparable; yet, as the century pro- 
gressed, the meaning of patriotism changed, gaining in depth and 
emotional ferTOr. In the middle of the century it meant interest in 
public welfare and in enlightened law; a patriot was the supporter 
of good government, an altruistic friend of liberty and mankind; 
fatherland was an ideal rather than a geographic concept, belonged 
more to rlie realm of civic morality than to that of national exclu- 
siveness. But shortly after the middle of the century a French 
writer ^ ascribed to “fatherland” a meaning far beyond good gov- 
ernment or dutiful loyalty. “Cold definition! A country which 
would have only this sole connection with its inhabitants — would 
it merit the name of fatherland?” Ancient authors have taught the 
true sense of the word, a magnificent sense, when they wrote that 
nothing is so worthy of our love, notlung so sacred, as the father- 
land, that we owe ourselves entirely to it, that it is as little admis- 
sible to harbor feelings of vengeance against it as against one’s 
father, that it is sweet to die for its protection, that the heavens 
are open only to those who have served it well, “C’est une puissance 
aiissi ancieniie que la societe, fondee sur la nature et I’ordre; une 
puissance superieurc a toutes les puissances qii’elle ecablit dans son 
sein.” Tlie fatherland is superior to kings and magistrates, it em- 
braces all classes of society, all kinds of people, rich and poor, the 
great and famous as well as the unknown multitudes, the adherents 
of all sects and religions, of all parties and convictions. For it 
transcends all div^ons; it means to think in common, it is a com- 
munity of sentiments and interests surpassing all others, the center 
of all thought and of all action. To restore the word’s true mean- 
ing, grammarians will not suffice; statesmen will be required who 
will revive the ideas and relationsliips which the word connotes 
and niake them again a living reality throughout society. 

In these words Abbe Coyer foresaw the development of a pa- 
triotism growing beyond its original meaning of enlightened public 
opinion.® Towards the end of the century the word “patriot” lost 
its academic serenity and its aristocratic flavor; it descended to the 
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common people, carrying a revolutionary threat to the established 
order and a promise of a new deal to everybody. By 1788 the word 
acquired the new and graver implication/ to which the American 
Revolution contributed, “men united for action.” The “thinking 
in common” marked the growth of a new corporate personality, 
endowed with common thoughts, sentiments, and purposes. In 
this process the newly awakened interest in territorial history — 
partly antiquarian and partly political in support of ancient privi- 
leges against the centralizing tendencies of modern administration 
— the philosophy of the century with its emphasis upon the uni- 
versal and rational rights of man, and the discovery of the ethnic 
community with its old popular folk ways and folklore, inter- 
mingled in the most various ways. In the clear light of eigJireenrh 
century rationalism traces of old and primeval forces began to 
appear like dark strains. 

Out of the complex and contradictory elements national con- 
sciousness grew. So strong is the influence of ideas that, while the 
new nationalism in VVesrern Europe corresponded to clianging 
social, economic, and political realities, it spread to Central and 
Eastern Europe long before a corresponding social and economic 
transformation. The cultural contact among the educated classes of 
the continent changed their moral and intellectual attitude while 
the economic order and the ways of life of the vast majority of the 
peoples remained untouched. The political and social changes con- 
fined to the West accentuated the deep diflferences existing be- 
tween the two parts of Europe. The new ideas encountered in the 
different countries a great diversity of institutional and social con- 
ditions, bequeathed by the past, and were shaped and modified by 
them. Their different interpretations produced different types of 
nationalism — one based upon liberal middle-class concepts and 
pointing to a consummation in a democratic world society, the 
other based upon irrational and pre-enlightened concepts and 
tending towards exclusiveness — ^which were to supply the ideo- 
logical background of the great conflicts of the contemporary 
world. Yet in all this diversity the sense of unity of the modern 
world was born, first confined to educated Europe, later deepening 
and spreading to draw the masses into its orbit, to encompass the 
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globe, and to awaken distant peoples from their isolation and 
lethargy. 


2 

Daring this period the center of the radiation of the new ideas, 
and the model of their realization, was England. In every field of 
human progress and endeavor, in industrial invention and in trade 
expansion, in the growth of liberty and the decrease of violence, 
in the respect for human personality and in the administration of 
Jaw, in philanthropy and in public morality, England set the pace. 
Her strength was not based on forceful imposition or on military 
esrablishincnt. In no other country did .standing armies play so 
insignificant a role. In 1744 a threatened French invasion of ten 
thousand men caused a panic because England could muster no 
more than nine thousand and nobody knew where to concentrate 
them against the possible landings. One year later the few thousand 
Highlanders of tlie Young Pretender could march unchecked south 
to Derby. England liad first, and better than any other people, 
integrated herself into a nation in the realization of individual 
liberty: tins made her strength.’ Without patlios or ostentation, 
without abandoning humanitarian and liberal principles — nay, 
rather through them — she weathered the great crises through which 
the Empire passed. What Emerson wrote about the English in 1859 
holds good of them in 1750 as in 1940: 

“An electric touch by any of their national ideas melts them 
into one family and brings the hoards of power which their indi- 
viduality is always hiving, into use and play for all. . . . They 
embrace their cause with more tenacity than their life. Though not 
military, yet every common subject by the poll is fit to make a 
soldier of. These private reserved mute family-men can adopt a 
public end with all their heart, and this strength of affection makes 
the romance of their heroes. ... A great ability, not amassed of a 
few giants, but poured into the general mind, so that each of them 
could at a pinch stand in the shoes of the other; and they are more 
bound in character than differenced in ability or in rank. The la- 
borer is a possible lord. The lord is a possible basket-maker. Every 
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man carries the English system in his brain, knows what is confided 
to him and docs therein the best he can. . . . The charm in Nel- 
son’s history is the unselfish greatness, the assurance of being sup- 
ported by those whom he supports to the uttermost. Whilst they 
are some ages ahead of the rest of the world in the art of living, 
whilst in some directions they do not represent the modern spirit, 
but constitute it — this vanguard of civility and power they 
coldly hold, marching in phalanx, lockstep, foot after foot, file after 
file of heroes, ten thousand deep.” 

In England the theory that raison d’etat justifies state action in 
politics and international relations, never took firm hold; all repre- 
sentative thinkers knew government as an ethical activity and the 
principles of politics as those of morality enlarged. Therein Edmund 
Burke, who regarded the Glorious Revolution as a final settlement 
and a permanent model, and Jeremy Bentham, for whom it was a 
starting point for rapid and ever growing reforms, agreed entirely. 
For Burke despotism was always the enemy; he fought against 
arbitrariness and violence wherever he found it, “whether in a 
king’s treatment of a colony, a governor’s oppression of a con- 
quered country, great States lording it over small, or revolutionary 
mobs governing by caprice.”® Burke and Bentham regarded the 
“happiness and unhappiness of actual individuals as the final cri- 
terium of government.” Government was a trust, whether based 
for the conservative thinker upon Christianity — “a religion wliich 
so much hates oppression, that when the God whom we adore 
appeared in human form, he did not appear in a form of greatness 
and majesty, but in sympathy with the lowest of the people, and 
thereby made it a firm and ruling principle, that their welfare was 
the object of all government”’ — or for the radical thinker on 
rational benevolence: “Why should the law refuse its protection 
to any sensitive being? The time will come, when humanity will 
extend its mantle over everything which breathes. We have begun 
by attending to the condition of slaves; we shall finish by softening 
that of all the animals which assist our labors or supply our wants. 
. . . The more we become enlightened, the more benevolent shall 
we become; because we shall see that the interests of men coincide 
upon more points than they oppose each other. In commerce, ig- 
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norant nations have treated each other as rivals, who could only 
rise upon the ruins of one another. The work of Adam Smith is a 
treatise upon universal benevolence.” 

From his A Fra^jmit of Govermnem (1776), a critical examina- 
tion of Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries, to his death in 
1832 Bentham incessantly labored for the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Speaking to “fellow-citizens of all times and 
places,” he wished to be the servant of “all nations professing 
liberal opinions”— opinions grounded in English liberty. Liberty 
made England matcldess in strength, liberty accompanied English- 
men Mdierever they went, it was carried by them to the distant 
corners of their far-flung empire, awakening new desires: it ac- 
counted for the success of democracy in the United States, “a 
region peopled with men bred up in English habits, with minds 
fraught with ideas, associated with all English ideas by English 
language,” " ideas of which Joseph Priestley could claim: “England 
hath hitherto taken the lead in almost everything great and good, 
and her citizens stand foremost in the annals of fame as having 
shaken off the fetters which hung upon the human mind, and 
called it forth to the exertion of its noblest powers. And her con- 
stitution has been so far from receiving any injury from the efforts 
of these her free born enterprising sons, that she is, in part, in- 
debted to them for the unrivaled reputation she now enjoys, of 
having the best system of policy in Europe,” 

The. new English concepts of liberty and trusteeship expressed 
themselves in ail fields of philanthropy and Imnianitarian reform; 
the British Empire set the pace for tolerance and respect for human 
personality where they had been unknown before. In 1772 Gran- 
ville Sharp (1735-1813) obtained from Lord Chief Justice Mans- 
field the epoch-making decision that all slaves brought to, or living 
in, the United Kingdom were free. In 1787 the Association for the 
Abolition of Negro Slavery was founded. The leading English 
statesman of the period, William Pitt, rose in the great debate on the 
abolition of the slave trade on April 2, 1792, to the vision of a new 
Africa; “If we listen to the voice of reason and duty and pursue 
this night the line of conduct which they prescribe, some of us 
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may live to see . . . the natives of Africa engaged in the calm 
occupation of industry, in the pursuits of a just and legitimate 
commerce. We may behold the beams of science and philosophy 
breaking in upon their land, which at some happy period in still 
later times, joining their influence to that of pure religion, may 
illumine and invigorate the most distant extremities of that im- 
mense continent. Then may we hope that even Africa shall enjoy 
those blessings which have descended so plentifully upon us in a 
much earlier period of the world. Then also will Europe participat- 
ing in her improvements and prosperity, receive an ample recom- 
pense for the tardy kindness (if kindness it can be called) of no 
longer hindering that continent from extricating herself out of the 
darkness which in other more fortunate regions has been so much 
more speedily dispelled." “ 

The movement for liberty and humanity was powerfully helped 
by the evangelical revival. As a conservative Tory and Higli 
Churchman, John Wesley (1703-1791) preached the Christian 
vocation to social and political action and the Christian duty of 
relieving the need of the poor. His wide schemes for social better- 
ment included the flght against slavery. In 1774 lie published his 
“Thoughts upon Slavery”^ when he was eighty-five he preached a 
sermon on slavery in Bristol^ and the dying patriarch’s last letter 
on February 24, 1791, blessed William Wilberforce, to go on in 
opposing “that e.xecrable villainy”; “O be not weary of well doing! 
Go on, in the name of God and in the power of His might, till even. 
American slavery (the vilest that ever saw the sun) shall vanish 
away before it.” Methodism promoted an active and vitalizing 
world-wide missionary spirit which by founding schools and hos- 
pitals in backward countries did much to raise there the general 
standard of welfare and to prepare the grot\n:h of a world society. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society, which was formed in 1804, 
was the most important association of this kind and published 
Bibles in many languages in which no printed literature iiad pre- 
viously existed, thus contributing to the rise of a national con- 
sciousness. The Society was suggested by the Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala, who found his evangelistic work in Wales ham- 
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pered by the lack of Welsh Bibles. The religious revivalism of the 
second half of the eighteenth century in Britain fathered the rise 
of a Welsh nationalism.*^ 

Wales had shared in many ways the fate of England in the times 
of Roman, Saxon, and Norman invasions. It became definitely 
linked with England in 1301, when Edward, son and heir of 
Edward I, born at Carnarvon, received the title Prince of Wales 
henceforth customary for the heirs to the English throne. The 
last Welsh revolt against the King occurred in 1400 under Owain 
Glyndwr, who wished to call a Welsh parliament after the English 
mode], to separate the Welsh church from Canterbury, and to 
establish Welsh colleges after the model of Oxford. The revolt 
was dangerous because it was supported by the Percys in North- 
umberland and by a French landing in Wales. After its suppression 
I'leiiry IV (1399-1413) took precautionary measures by decreeing 
that no Welshman should be armed or have castles or bear office.** 
The Welsh took their revenge when in 1485 a purely Welsh house, 
the Tudors, ascended England’s throne with the lielp of Welsh 
armed forces (Sir Rhys ap Thomas); the Welsh felt proud seeing 
a Welsh squire wearing the crown. The greatest Tudor monarch 
proclaimed in his Act of Union in 1536 the complete equality of 
Welsh and English.*® “Some rude and ignorant People have made 
Distinction and Diversity between the King’s Subjects of the 
Realm and his subjects of the said Dominion and Principality of 
Wales, whereby great Discord, Variance, Debate, Division, Mur- 
mur and Sedition, hath grown between his said Subjects; His 
Highness therefore, of a singular Zeal, Love and Favour, that he 
beareth towards his Subjects of his said Dominion of Wales . . . 
hath ordained . . . that all and singular Person and Persons, born 
or to be born in the said Principality, Country or Dominion of 
Wales, shall have, enjoy, and inherit all and singular Freedoms, 
Liberties, Rights, Privileges, and Laws, within this, his Realm, and 
other the King’s Dominions, as other the King’s subjects, naturally 
born within the same, have, enjoy, and inherit.”- The corollary of 
this equality was the assimilation of the local laws and customs of 
Wales to the laws of the kingdom and the introduction of English 
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in the wlioie administration. A'lany Welshmen flocked to London 
and other urban centers and rose fast to new social and cultural 
levels. The wealthier classes in Wales became Anglicized, and the 
political loyalty of the Cymry, as the Welsh call themselves, re- 
mained unshaken, even in the time of the Civil War. The possible 
harm which Henry VlII’s introduction of English, in the interest 
of good administration and general progress, might have caused 
to the Welsh language was more than undone by the translation of 
the New Testament into ^Velsh which Elizabeth carried through 
with the help of Richard Davies, Bishop of St. Davids ( 1 567) . The 
whole Welsh Bible was completed in 1588, mainly by William 
Morgan, Bishop of St, Asaph, and printed by the royal press of 
Westminster. The first Welsh dictionaries and grammar were also 
published at that time. 

The English evangelical revival of the eighteenth century con- 
tinued and accelerated the Welsh linsfuistic and cultural revival. 
Welsh life, much more than English life, is dominated by religious, 
poetical, and historical interests. The religious revival brought a 
new emphasis upon preaching and reading in the vernacular. The 
lack of a state-controlled educational system was helpful to the 
free growth of diversity of language and civilization. So ingrained 
was individual liberty in the texture of English nationalism, and 
only of English nationalism, that it distrusted the monopoly of 
state education and “feared the tyranny of enforced opinion, 
especially if that were of a nationalistic hue.’^ “ Priestley wrote 
in his “Essay on the First Principles of Government” (1768), 
“Education is a branch of civil liberty which ought by no means 
to be surrendered into the hands of a civil magistrate, and the best 
interests of society require that the right of conducting it be 
inviolably preserved to individuals”; and his opinion was echoed 
by John Stuart Mill in “On Liberty” (1859): “A general state 
education is a mere contrivance for moulding people to be exactly 
like one another; and as the mould in which it casts them is tliar 
which pleases the predominant powers in the government, ... it 
establishes a despotism over the mind, leading by natural tendency 
to one over the body.” 
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Under these conditions the teaching of Welsh could be freely 
undertaken by Welshmen prompted by religious motives as well 
as by the interests of enlightenment and antiquarian research 
characteristic of the century. Griffith Jones of Llanddowror (1683- . 
1761) founded circulating charity schools where the reading of 
the Bible in AVelsh was taught, and in 1785 Reverend Thomas 
Charles of Bala (i75S-'i8i4) founded Sunday schools open to all 
^ages and both sexes. The new interest in native language and 
cultural tradition was strengthened by preachers like Howell 
Harris (1713-1773) and Daniel Rowland (1713-1790) and by 
great popular poets like Goronwy Owen (1722-1769) who wrote 
in the old classical meters, and William Williams (171 7-1 791) 
who composed in new free meters religions hymns and “Theo- 
mcniphus,^’ the national epic of evangelical Wales. In 1770 the 
first Welsh periodical was published — a fortnightly, Trysorf^i 
Gviybodeatb (Treasury of Knowledge); but the new periodicals 
■were short-lived except for the Wesleyan magazine Tr Eurgrami 
}Veskyaidd (the Wesleyan Gold Treasure). Hand in hand with 
thus popular religious revival in Wales went the activity of literary 
societies founded by educated Welshmen in London like the 
Cymdeithes y Cymmrodorion (the Society of Cymry, 1751). They 
searched for old Welsh manuscripts, edited some, published gram- 
mars and dictionaries of Cymric, produced the legend of the 
“golden age of independence,” and tried to reintroduce the 
Eisteddfod, or “Session” of bards and the celebration of St. 
David’s Day on March i in memory of the sixth century Patron 
of Wales Sant Dewi. Thus, under a religious inspiration, the links 
with the past were stressed. “It was no doubt a religious revival, 
but the moment its inner meaning is penetrated, it becomes ap- 
parent, it was a good deal more than that. It was in fact, the new 
birth of a people.” ” But it was a purely cultural nationalism, based 
upon language and antiquarian interest, akin to similar movements 
among the dormant nationalities of Central Europe at that time, 
and devoid of any political aspirations or territorial demands. In 
that respect it fundamentally differed from the birth of the Irish 
nation which the second half of the eighteenth century witnessed. 
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Like the Welsh, the Irish have a deep reverence for religion and 
anriqiiiry and a profound interest in poetry and history. “No 
people on the face of the globe have ever been more keenly inter- 
ested in the past of their native country than the Irish,” “ though in 
their historical writings imagination, exaggeration, and the super- 
natural play an unusual role. What distinguishes the Irish most 
from the peaceful Welsh is their fighting spirit; this, however, 
until very recent times was not put into the service of a national 
cause. Ireland became a nation in the late eighteenth century under 
the leadership of Englishmen and under the influence of English 
ideas. It had been a loose confederation of tribes, dominated by 
fierce clannish spirit and unceasing tribal strife, in the course of 
which the English were called into Ireland and throughout sup- 
ported by Irish factions. The Irish did not share certain funda- 
mental European experiences which helped the growth of nations: 
Their country was never conquered by the Romans, nor overrun 
by the Germans in the period of the great migrations. Even the 
church organization developed differently in Ireland and bore 
the impress of the tribal character of Irish society. The Irish had 
no towns and no municipal institutions; their principal livelihood 
was not agriculture but husbandry. The first towns on Irish soil 
were founded by Viking invaders in the ninth century (Dublin 
in 840); and the Scandinavians brought Ireland into commercial 
and cultural contact with Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The only feeling of unity which existed in Ireland, 
helped by its island character, was the consciousness of a common 
culture — sustained by the Irish love for song and lore and devo- 
tion to learning and art, and represented by the bards who “were 
almost the only people in later Ireland who belonged to their 
country rather than to their lords, or tribe or territory.” But even 
they did nothing to arouse a national feeling of unity; on the con- 
trary they strengthened the clan spirit with their subservience to 
the vanity of their lords, and “it may very well be that the bardic 
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race was not in the iong run an advantage to Ireland, and the 
elaborate system of pedigrees which they preserved, and the 
eulogies upon their particular patrons tended to keep the clan 
spirit alive to the detriment of the idea of a unified nationality, and 
to the exclusion of new political modes of thought.” 

The conflict between Ireland and England was originally neither 
national nor religious: it was a conflict of two civilizations, in 
which the decaying primitive tribalism of Ireland succumbed with- 
out finding in itself the strength of adjustment to changing circum- 
stances and higher forms of life. The differences between the 
feudal law of England and the tribal law of Ireland M'ere at tlie 
bottom of most misunderstandings and ensuing conflicts. The 
English settlers brought to Ireland their institutions and liberties; 
but under Sir Edward Poynings as Lord Deputy of Ireland 
the parliament of Drogheda in December, 1494, subordinated 
the Irish legislature to the English parliament— a condition 
whicJi lasted almost three hundred years. In the great international 
war of the Catholics and Protestants, exiled Catholic Englishmen 
wished to organize the Irish for war against Protestant England; 
finding a bond of unity in a priesthood transcending clan, they 
tried to found an Irish nation on faith. Nicholas Sanders (c. 1530- 
1581), educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, later 
joined the Jesuits and in 1579 went with Spaniards and otliers to 
Ireland to foment a rebellion. His efforts to create an Irish nation 
on spiritual foundations were of as little avail as similar efforts of 
the Great O’Neill in the political field. He was only partly Irish, 
and the greatest obstacle to his plans was the backwardness of his 
people. He had been educated under English and Protestant in- 
fluence, had an English wife and surrounded liimself with English 
bodyguards; his efforts for a political union of the Gaels were 
defeated and betrayed by the Gads themselves.®^ In the seven- 
teenth century the Irish Catholics and France, supporting James 
II, were defeated by the Protestants in the battles of the Boyne 
(1690) and of Aughrim (1691) with extremely grave consequences 
for the Catholic cause. The soldier hero of Ireland, Patrick Sars- 
field, himself of Anglo-Norman descent, led the general exodus 
of Catholics winch deprived the country of potential leadership. 
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The Protestants, frightened of the Catholic dynasty and powers, 
introduced tlic penal laws (Irish statutes, z Anne, ch. iz and 8 
Anne, ch. 3) which forbade Catholics to bear arms or to teach 
school. Catholic lands were forfeited, and heav^y restrictions im- 
posed on Iiish commerce. What had been a conflict of two differ- 
ent levels of civilization, became now part of the great conflict of 
religions in England and in Europe. It was still no national conflict 
between Irish and English. 

When Irish nationhood was born in the later eighteenth century, 
it did not grow either from Gaelic or from Catholic foundations. 
There was no revival of Irish language and literature or of Irish 
folk traditions and memories comparable to that of Wales. The 
period marked the lowest point in Gaelic literature, and the Gaelic 
language fell more and more into disuse except in parts of western 
Ireland. And yet the beginning of the seventeenth century had 
brought historiography and “the art of writing limpid Irish to its 
highest perfection” in Geoffrey Keating’s History of Ireland down 
to the Norman Conquest. Pie was himself of English descent, and 
said in the preface of his manuscript; “I belong, according to my 
own extraction, to the old Galls or the Anglo-Norman race. I 
have seen that the natives of Ireland are maligned by every modern 
Englishman. For this reason, being much grieved at the unfairness 
those writers have shown to Irishmen, I have felt urged to write 
a history of Ireland myself.” " At about the same time the four 
masters — of whom Michael O’Clery, a Franciscan of the convent 
Donegal, was the most important — finished the Annals of the King- 
dom of Ireland, telling its story from the Flood to 1616.“ Yet one 
century later historical research and the remnants of the bardic 
schools receded completely into the background; as far as a native 
folk poetiy existed, it found its central theme in the Jacobin cause 
and in the enthusiastic hope for the return of the exiled family. In 
these poems, singing of an alien dynasty, Ireland is envisioned for 
the first time as a unity, generally personified as a beautiful and 
suffering woman, and loyalty to tribe or chieftain Is transcended."^ 
But no political consequences or ideas stemmed from the poetical 
vision; it was vague and passive, the complaint of a helplessly dying 
primitive civilization, not a call to action and renovation. When at 
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the end of the century an frisli nation was born, inspired by the 
ideas of the century and clamoring for its self-realization, it was 
unconnected with the Gaelic tradition and the Irish Catholic clans, 
and was a nation of Protestant Englishmen who had settled in 
Ireland, and who claimed, as Englishmen, full parliamentary self- 
determination. Their case was in many ways similar to that of the 
English colonists in North America. In their demands for the 
political and constitutional self-realization of Ireland they began 
to identify themselves with the happiness, the culture and economic 
progress, of the country as a whole, they “discovered” the Gaelic 
Irish; and the more progressive among them soon envisaged the 
integration of the Catholic majority into an Irish narion.^^ 

This birth of the Irisli nation on the political-constitutional basis 
of English law and enlightened patriotism was foreshadowed by 
William Molyneux (1656-1698) in his “The Case of Ireland” 
(1698) and by Swift, who wrote in his “Drapier Letters” (1724): 
“The remedy is wliolly in your liands ... by the laws of God, 
of nature, of nations and of your country, you are and ought to be 
as free a people as your brethren in England.” The self-assertion 
of Ireland in the eighteenth century was the work of the Protestant 
gentry. “During the whole of this long period the Irish Catholics, 
under the pressure of a severe and intemperate systejn, have 
shewed no systematical designs of revolt or manifested any general 
act of rebellion.” When at the end of the century Theobald 
Wolfe Tone tried to arouse the Catholics, he “experienced the 
greatest difficulty to rouse them, if not to a sense of their wrongs, 
at least to tlie spirit of expressing them.” AH the prominent lead- 
ers of the United Irishmen — ^Tonc, Emmet, Russell, Lord Fitz- 
gerald — were Protestants of English stock; of the twenty prisoners 
in Fort George only four were Catholics. The Irish national move- 
ment began not as the manifestation of an oppressed minority or 
a subject people; it was not created by tlie possession of a separate 
language, or by pride in a separate history; all that came only 
later. At the beginning, it was like American nationalism, a self- 
assertion of English liberties. “Grattan and Flood did not look 
back to, nor feel themselves the successors of, Irish history, they 
were linked to England and England kindled among them, her own 
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sons, the flame of Irish national feeling,” at the very time when its 
rudiments had died away among the Catholic Celts.''’ 

The population of Ireland in the eighteenth century fell into 
three groups. About one-tenth, of English descent, belonged to 
the Established Church, members of the landowning and profes- 
sional classes, who had all the political rights, and who made up the 
Irish parliament on the basis of a franchise similar to that of the 
unreformed British parliament. Two-tenths of the population were 
dissenters, mainly Presbyterians of Scorch descent settled in Ulster, 
occupied in industry and trade, and suffering not only political 
disabilities, as in England, but also restrictions upon their produc- 
tion and commerce imposed in the interest of English manufac- 
turers. They were a vigorous and enterprising group, of whom 
quite a number had emigrated to North America, so chat many 
ties existed between the two British colonies and many Ulstermen 
Joolced to Philadelphia rather than to AVe.stmin.ster a.s their home. 
The majority of the population, Catholics mo.stly of Celtic descent, 
were without political rights and without official educational op- 
portunities. A small upper group evaded many of the restrictions 
and maintained a comfortable standard of living; by far the larger 
group, however, lived in wretched conditions of great squalor and 
degradation and without any incentive to better their situation. 
What embittered them was not any feeling of injured nationality 
but the fear of being driven from the land. “It is probable tliat not 
a sword would have been drawn in Ireland in rebellion if those 
who ruled it had suffered the natives to enjoy their lands and 
their religion in peace.” 

The struggle for Irish freedom arose not in opposition to the 
British Crown, but in a protest against the policy of British cabi- 
nets. “It has been an old Trick of Ministers, to screen themselves 
under the Shield of Princes, and to make every Opposition to their 
Measures, appear an Act of Rebellion.” The opposition in the 
Irish parliament calling themselves patriots, as was the habit of 
the time, demanded release from London legislative usurpation, 
embodied in the “Act for the better securing of the Kingdom of 
Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain” (1720), and freedom 
from restrictions in the interest of British industry and trade. The 
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patriotic ciforts were frustrated not only by Irish dependence 
upon Great Britain but even more by the inadequacies which the 
Irish parliament shared with the British parliament of that period, 
its unrepresentative character, the influence of corruption, the 
widespread system of patronage and abuses. In 1759 Henry Flood 
(1732-1791) entered the Irish parliament, and until 1775 he was 
leader of the opposition. In December of that year Henry Grattan 
(1746-1820), representing the borough of Charlemont, became 
a member of the parliament. The cause of Irish nationalism found 
in him its first modern champion.^' 

The struggle of the British colonists in North America offered 
the example. The constitutional demands of the American Whigs 
against the arbitrariness and mismanagement of the Tory govern- 
ment at home galvanized the Irish patriots, especially after Lord 
North sent emissaries to the States promising more than originally 
expected. The Irish could claim an advantage over America; they 
were not thirteen widely separated colonies but one ancient coher- 
ent territory with a parliamentary tradition and national institutions 
of its own. The year 1778, in which the Americans rejected Lord 
North’s offer because of the French alliance, presented the Irish 
with their great opportunity. Britain was now at war with France; 
she and Ireland were denuded of troops; an invasion was feared. 
Under these circumstances the lords and gentlemen of Ireland 
declared themselves ready to raise independent companies to pro- 
tect Ireland. Thus the Irish Volunteer Corps originated, a national 
army of patriots in which, under the command of the Earl of 
Charlemont, Episcopalians and dissenters marclied arm in arm, 
and to which some Catholics, though not admitted, contributed 
financially.*® 

The following four years witnessed the Irish revolution, a 
stormy advance of Irish nationalism, and its apparently complete 
success. In 1779 free trade was restored, and on April 19, 1780, 
Grattan moved in the Irish House of Commons, “that the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, and the lords and commons of Ireland, are 
the only power competent to make laws to bind Ireland.” The 
motion was lost by 133 to 99 votes, but the movement gained fast 
momentum, supported by the enthusiasm of the Volunteers and 
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by many meetings and resolutions all over Ireland. Grattan be- 
came the champion of the national cause, when he rose on No- 
vember 13, 1781, in the debate on the Mutiny Bill: “However 
astonishing it may appear, I rise in the i8th century to vindicate 
Magna Charta. I call upon gentlemen to teach British privileges to 
an Irish Senate. I quote the laws of England, because they are 
franchises, and they are the franchises of Irishmen as well as of 
Englishmen. I am not come to say what is expedient; I come to 
demand a right. I beg gentlemen to tell me why, and for what 
reason, the Irish nation was deprived of the British constitution. 
. . . Our duties are to watch with incessant vigils the cradle of 
die constitution; to rear an infant state, to protect a rising trade, 
to foster a growing people: among all the varieties of sectaries and 
of religions, every thing here is unanimity; the new world has 
overturned the prejudices of the old; it has let in a light upon man- 
kind, and the modern philosophy has taught men to look upon 
each other as brethren. We are free, we are united, — persecution 
is dead; the protestant religion is the child of the constitution, the 
presbyterian is the father, the Roman catholic is not an enemy to 
it: we are united in one great national community.” 

Addresses of congratulations poured in from Volunteers and 
corporations throughout Ireland. In his replies Mr. Grattan stressed 
invariably two principles: one, the solid rock on which Irish 
liberty was founded, the unbreakable link with the English tradi- 
tion; the other, his new message of the necessity of receiving the 
Roman Catholics as fellow citizens, in the interest of the nation and 
in the philosophy of the age. “I am happy to find you concur with 
me in thinking, that Liberty is a great bond which keeps Great 
Britain and Ireland inseparably united. We are attached, not yoked, 
to the British Nation: we were originally connected with England 
by common privileges, and by the same, will that connection be 
rendered indissoluble.” And on the other hand: “The spirit of 
toleration, which in other nations is humane, is necessary and 
indispensable in Ireland. It is our base and bulwark. Nature has 
made us the same people, and it is folly that will divide us. We hold 
the liberty we receive, by right of the liberty we give. We confide 
in the Roman catholic, and he is our friend forever.” ” 
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The Irish revolution of 1782 started with the resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the representatives of the Ulster Volun- 
teers at Dungannon on February 15, 1782. They declared un- 
constitutional the claim of any body of men, other than the King, 
lords, and commons of Ireland, to make laws to bind Ireland; the 
powers of the Private Councils under the law of Poynings; mutiny 
bills not limited in duration; refusal of the independence of judges; 
and any obstruction to Ireland’s free trade with all countries. 
Equally portentous, though less effective, were the resolutions re- 
garding religious tolerance: “We hold the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of religion to be equally sacred in others as our- 
selves”; therefore, “as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and as 
Pforcstanrs, we rejoice in the relaxation of the penal laws against 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects, and we conceive the measure 
fo be fraught with the happiest consequences to tlie union and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of Ireland.” The resolutions regard- 
ing Ireland’s independence were adopted enthusiastically by the 
Volunteers throughout Ireland, who pledged tlieir lives and for- 
tunes to support them. Grattan moved on February 22, 1782, an 
address to the King, “declaring the rights of Ireland.” A change 
of government in England brought ungrudging acquiescence in 
Ireland’s demands. The Irish House, called for April i6th, listened 
to Grattan addressing “a free people.” “Spirit of Swift! spirit of 
Molyneux! your genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation! In 
that new character I hail her! and bowing to her august presence, 
I say, Esto pcrpecua! . . . You have moulded the jarring elements 
of your country into a nation. . , . Let other nations imagine that 
subjects are made for the monarch, but we conceive that icings, 
and parliaments, like kings, are made for the subjects. The Houses 
[of Parliament] arc not original but derivative. Session after session 
they move their periodical orbit about the source of their being, 
the nation; even the King’s majesty must fulfill his due and tribu- 
tary course around that great luminary; and created by its beam, 
and upheld by its attraction, must incline to that light, or go out 
of the system. . . . Connected by freedom as well as by allegiance, 
the two nations, Great Britain and Ireland, form a constitutional 
confederacy as well as one empire; the crown is one link, the con- 
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stitution another; and, in my mind, the latter link is the most 
powerful. You can get a king anywhere, but England is the only 
country with whom you can participate a free constitution.’^''’ 

Through Grattan’s efforts and in his vision, amid the enthusiasm 
and under .the pressure of the Volunteers, Ireland was becoming 
a nation, one nation. In a few years the Irish parliament achieved 
much; freedom of trade, independence of the legislature and of 
the judges, restoration of the final judicamre, the beginning of 
Catholic emancipation and restitution of rights of person, property, 
and religion. Catholics were enabled to acquire land under the 
same conditions as the Protestants; their disabilities as to educa- 
tion were removed; and finally the franchise was granted to them. 
Yet this first stage of modern Irish nationalism lasted only eight- 
een years. The reasons for that were threefold: the unreformed 
and unrepresentative character which the Irish parliament shared 
with the British; the incomplete emancipation of the Catholics; 
and finally the influence of the French Revolution. The Irish 
parliament itself bore a large share of the responsibility for its 
dov'nfall: the demands for reform raised in many quarters re- 
mained unheeded; seats were bought, peerages created; patronage 
was exercised freely to preserve vested interests; and Catholic 
emancipation was resisted and resented. Personal feuds between 
Grattan, \vho relied on tlic parliament, and Flood, wlio associated 
with the Volunteers, aggravated the situation. 

Grattan never ceased to press full Catholic emancipation. Pie 
pointed out that the dangers which had made the penal laM's neces- 
sary — the Pretender and the Pope — either had completely disap- 
peared or had lost much of their importance; that in the new age 
religious differences were receding far into the background before 
divisions of nationality; tliat patriotism demanded strong nations 
based upon the support and unity of the people. “I love the 
Protestants, I love the Presbyterians, and I love the Catholics; that 
is, I love the Irish. If ever my affection abates, it is when they hate 
one another.” The parliament of Ireland rejected complete 
emancipation; when after its end Grattan entered the Imperial 
parliament for his first speech in May, 1805, he warned again “not 
to depend on a sect or religion, nor trust the final issue of your 
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fortunes to any thing less than the whole of your people.” In 
the interval, however, the French Revolution * had profoundly 
changed the situation all over Europe: a Catholic country had 
proved its fitness for liberty and for a progress surpassing the 
British constitution; tithes had been abolished, and all religious 
disabilities swept away. At the same time the reasonableness of 
the eighteenth century gave way to a fanatic enthusiasm from the 
depth. The new temper spread to Ireland, especially to the demo- 
cratic Protestants of Ulster, where the United Irishmen were 
soon to arise as champions of radical democracy and national 
unity. With them the ideas of Tliomas Paine triumphed over those 
of Edmund Burke; the goal was an Irish republic established by 
armed rebellion with the help of foreign, especially French forces; 
with rlic greatest leader of the cause, Tone, a Protestant of English 
stock, hatred of England was “rather an instinct than a principle.” 
The first stage of Irish nationalism, a nationalism of constitutional 
privileges and liberties based upon the English principles of the 
Glorious Revolution, and of enlightened patriotism, was ended. 
Grattan’s generous hope of a united nation growing in liberty 
under the guidance of law and in humanity under the guidance of 
reason, failed. A century later a nationalism triumphed character- 
ized by the gi-eatest Irish nationalist poet, again a man of English 
Protestant descent, in words which would have been incompre- 
hensible to Grattan: 

Out of Ireland have we come. 

Great hatred, little room, 

Maimed us at the start. 

I carry from my mother’s womb 
A fanatic heart. 

4 

The complete absence of ethnographic and folkish moments 
characteristic for the Irish nationalism of the eighteenth century, 
marks also the development of nationalism in the Low Countries. 
Though the land at the strategically and commercially important 
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mouths of the Rhine, Meuse, and Scheldt is inhabited by people 
of the same stock and tongue, and though they were united under 
a central authority during important periods of their past, there 
has not grown up any common national consciousness of “de 
Nederlandsche stam” — the Netherlandish folk. The Dutch in 
the northern Low Countries and the Flemish in the southern Low 
Countries speak the same language; in the Middle Ages Dutch 
literature and civilization found its center in Flanders and Brabant 
in the south, and only after 1600 the center shifted north to Hol- 
land. Yet in the eighteenth century and even in the rwentictli cen- 
tury no common national consciousness is discernible The na- 
tional consciousness in the Low Countries grew, in complete dis- 
regard of folkish, racial, or linguistic elements, out of political 
frontiers, based partly on medieval privileges and liberties, and 
partly on the religious strife and the fortunes of war in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In the tenth century the duchy of Lower Lorraine broke up 
into a number of duchies and bishoprics, of which Flanders and 
Brabant in the south, and later Holland in the north and Liege in 
the southeast were the most important. They formed a strategic 
meeting place between France and Germany — so much so that 
Flanders was composed of French iiefs (Kroon- Vlaanderen) and 
German fiefs (Rijks-Vlaanderen) — and an economic middle ground 
between the continent and England, so that close relations de- 
veloped early between Flanders and England. In the time of the 
Crusades, Flemish and Brabanthie nobles were among the out- 
standing leaders, while at home, partly as a result of the Crusades, 
the Flemish cities became the great trade and industrial centers of 
the period, almost self-governing republics, where a vigorous cul- 
tural and political life developed and the guilds fought for the 
democratization of the city government. In the Low Countries the 
people succeeded, as in medieval England, in wresting important 
rights and liberties from the princes; the most far-reaching of these 
were in the duchy of Brabant, where the famous Joyeuse Entree 
of 1356 became the great charter of liberty, the immunities and 
privileges of which were often renewed and enlarged. The Low 
Countries excelled in the later Middle Ages by their unsurpassed 
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economic and cultural development, the growth of the spirit of 
liberty and the vigor of an urban middle class. On these foundations 
the Burgundian dynasty, which from 1 384 to 1473 united the Low 
Countries by inheritance and acquisitions, tried to build the first 
modern state. In 1465 the states of all the seventeen provinces were 
summoned to Brussels as states general, and Charles the Bold dreamt 
of a Burgundian Empire that would reach from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean — a dream shattered by the Swiss resistance in 
1477. His daughter Mary was forced by the deputies of Flanders, 
Brabant, Hainaut, and Holland to sign at Ghent the Great Privilege 
which required the assent of the states for the imposition of taxes, 
tJie declaration of war, and marriages with foreign princes, and 
promised the use of the native language and of native officials. It 
was supplemented by the Flemish Privilege, the Great Privilege of 
Holland and Zeeland, tlie Great Privilege of Najnur, and the 
Joyeuse Entree of Brabant, whicli confirmed and enlarged the 
existing local liberties. 

From the Burgundians the seventeen provinces of the Low 
Countries passed by marriage to tht Habsburgs. In spite of the 
dynastic ties, hardly any common consciousness developed. Eacli 
province was proud of its own traditions and historical privileges. 
The province of Brabant assumed a leading role; its capital, Brussels, 
became the residence of the court and tJie meeting place not only 
of the Brabantine states but of the states general. These states in 
which burghers played an important role were jealous guardians 
of their immunities. When the Habsburg prince Philip II of Spain, 
who did not understand Dutch nor the traditions and people of 
the Low Countries, tried to introduce there the centralizing mon- 
archy of Spain, to garrison the country with Spanish troops, and 
later to combat the spread of the Protestant faith with all the zeal 
of the Spanish Counter Reformation, he aroused the political oppo- 
sition of the states and the religious opposition of the Calvinists. 
The constitutional opposition led by William, Prince of Orange 
and Count of Nassau, stadholder (royal representative) of Hol- 
land, soon developed into an open revolt. In 1576 Holland and 
Zeeland concluded an act of Union at Delft, and the Pacification 
of Ghent brought all the seventeen provinces together for the 
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restoration of the ancient liberties, the expulsion of tlie foreign 
troops, the recognition of the king’s de jure authority, and toler- 
ance for both religions. 

Religious differences soon destroyed the unity. The southern 
Catholics concluded in 1579 the League of Arras while the north- 
ern provinces in the Union of Utrecht bound themselves, “as if 
they were one province,” to maintain their rights and liberties 
“with lifeblood and goods” under the leadership of William, the 
“Father of his Country,” Thus the republic of the United Nether- 
lands was born, and after a long struggle gained its independence 
from Spain in 1609 and finally in 1648, while the southern provinces 
remained under Spanish control. The republic was separated from 
the Spanish Low Countries by religion, and by a sharp economic 
rivalry which mercilessly ended the former flourishing trade of 
Flanders and Antwerp, while FloIIand became the leading colonial 
empire and maritime pov'er of the period. Thus religious divisions 
and the fortunes of European wars (France and England had sup- 
ported the republic in its struggle for independence) laid the 
foundations for the growth in the Low Countries of two different, 
and at times violently opposed, nationalisms — one centered around 
Flolland and the Calvinist faith, the other around Catholicism and 
the traditions of Brabant and later of the Roman province of 
Belgium. Both these nationalisms — creations of political boundaries 
and revolutionary wills, based on enlightened principles of liberty 
and good government, not on language, race, or folk — emerged 
only at the end of the eighteenth century from a long struggle 
against loyalties to local traditions and provincial privileges. 

In the northern republic the seven united provinces emphasized 
much more their sovereignty than national unity. Each province 
had a different, and often very complex, constitution, and the 
traditional privileges were jealously guarded. One of the provinces 
— de Edele Greet Mogende Fleercn Staaten van Holland en West- 
friesland, as the official title of Flolland read — was governed by 
states of nineteen members of whom one represented the nobility, 
the ridderseJjapy which looked after the interests of the rural popu- 
lation, and eighteen the leading cities and their burgher aristocracy. 
Only in time of great external danger the federalists, favoring the 
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House of Orange, gained the upper hand — as in 1747, when Wil- 
liam IV was elected hereditary stadholder of all seven provinces. 
But the particuiarisrs reasserted tJieniselves and the provincial 
sovereignty, under the leadership of Holland most of the time. The 
position of the stadholder was as anomalous and illogical as most 
of the constitutional provisions. He was appointed by the states 
of the provinces, and thus their servant; but at the same time he 
had far-reaching executive powers never clearly defined. Strong 
personalities could have perhaps developed a centralized semi- 
monarchical state after the model of eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment; but the later princes of the blouse of Orange were weak and 
lacked the qualities of leadership. Thus the constitution of the re- 
public grew outdated and petrified, in no way able to provide the 
necessary frame for the growth of the nation. 

The republic which, under the impetus of its fight for freedom 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century, had been a leading 
power in literature and science, in trade and wealth, soon entered 
a long period of material and intellectual decline. Love of comfort 
and peace killed the fighting spirit and paralyzed the national 
energies. Accumulated wealth covered up for some time the fading 
out of enterprising courage; but by 1748 the republic offered, iiv 
the words of its foremost historian, “a miserable spectacle to its 
friends, and object of ridicule to its foes.’* The political life was 
dommated by violent partisanship, selfishness, and narrow pro- 
vincialism, The absence of raw materials revealed the much too 
narrow basis on which the Dutch world empire had been built, 
and this deficiency was in no way made up by public spirit or 
farsighted patriotism. Political and social life was almost at a stand- 
still, the official Reformed Church was rigid and narrowminded 
and torn by a bitter dogmatic struggle, the numerous dissenters 
were only tolerated, the Catholics without complete liberty of 
worship and without share in the government. Class divisions were 
very strict, and the lower classes took no part in national life. 
‘‘Badly educated, scarcely knowing how to read and write, in 
their work adhering to old fashions, without desire for improve- 
ment or development, they grew up in ignorance, despised and 
rejected by the well-to-do, at most treated and viewed with a 
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certain compassion, but not admitted to community in the higher 
things of life. Showing interest only in ecclesiastical matters, the 
lowest class of the people was still separated from the rich by a 
cleft that was becoming wider rather than smaller in the eighteenth 
century.” “ The government in the cities was in the hands of a 
complacent burgher aristocracy, the regents, who, looking back to 
the glories of old time, hardly realized how the republic was out- 
stripped by the progressive rationalization of government in other 
countries. Even Dutch literature had sunk to a provincial level, 
and French influence had become all-powerful in social and cultural 
life. 

Dutch had become a modern literary language in the period of 
the Reformation, with the Catholic poems of Anna Bijns (1494- 
1575) of Antwerp and the Calvinist writings of Filips van iVIarni.'c 
(1538-1598), author of the “Wilhelmuslied" (1568), the national 
anthem of the Dutch. The authorized version of the Bible, tlie 
Statenbybel, which was translated in Dordrecht 1626-1637, made 
the dialect of Flolland accepted throughout the northern republic. 
The greatest Dutch poet, Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679) — 
whose drama “Gysbreght van Aemstel” dealing with a tlieme of 
national history, with the murder of Floris V, Count of Holland,, 
founder of the greatness of Amsterdam and friend of the people, 
by a disaffected noble (1196), opened the first large theater in 
Amsterdam (1638) — could write in 1650: “Onze spraak is sederc 
weinige jareii herwaarc von bastaard-woorden en onduitsch allengs 
geschuimt” (in the period of great Dutch vigor the language had 
been “within a few years gradually skimmed of bastard words and 
non-Dutch elements”). In the following century the vitality of 
the Dutch language and literature faded, until by 1770 a fresh wind 
began to blow from England and France. The spirit of the age 
aroused new visions and hopes; a general desire for reform and 
renovation filled the hearts of the patriots. 

Under patriotic inspiration Dutch language and history were 
newly studied. Jan Wagenaar (1709-1773), a clerk of the city of 
Armsterdam, wrote his “Vaderlandsche Flistorie vervattende de 
geschiedenissen der nu Vereenigde Nederlanden iiizonderheid die 
van Holland,” in twenty-one volumes; Pieter Burman (1713-1778), 
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a scholar in classical literature at the University of Amsterdam, 
became the center of a circle for the improvement of Dutch litera- 
ture which published the V aderlandsche Letteroefeiiingen (1761). 
Public welfare and popular education were stressed by the iVIaat- 
schappij tot Nut van ’t Algenieen (the Society for Public Wel- 
fare), founded by the iMennonite preacher Maarten Nieuwenhuy- 
zen in 1784, which wished to bring enlightenment to the common 
people. The same purpose was served by ]. H. Swildens’ “Vader- 
landsch A. B. boek” (1781) and his “Almanack en poliriek zalc- 
boekje,” to diffuse useful knowledge. Under French influence 
Jakobus Bellamy (1757-1786) wrote “Vaderlandsche Gezangen” 
(1782). All these influences emanating from the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, from Locke and Price, received a powerful stimulus 
from the American Revolution. It not only involved the republic 
in a disastrous war with England which revealed the whole weak-' 
ness of the worn-out political and economic structure of the once 
powerful United Provinces, but emboldened the patriots to attack 
the aristocratic form of government and to demand democratic 
reforms. Political periodicals took up the struggle formerly only 
waged in pamphlets, among them Le Politique hollandm, edited 
by Antoine Aiarie Censier,'*'* the Post mil den Neder-Rhipi, pub- 
lished in Utrecht (1781-1787), which soon had twenty-four 
thousand subscribers, and the Politieke Kruyer (1782-1787). The 
years from 1781 to 1787 are known in Dutch history as the Patri- 
ottentijd, the Patriotic Period. There was much heat and oratory, 
there was also some rather harmless fighting; but the evils were 
too deeply rooted, the reform movement was defeated, and the 
problems of the republic remained unsolved. 

Three parties opposed one another: the federalists, wlio sup- 
ported the prince; the burgher aristocracy, the regents, who wished 
to maintain the ancient privileges and liberties which fortified their 
august position against the prince; and the democratic patriots, 
who demanded not ancient liberties but rational human liberty. 
At the beginning, the second and third groups cooperated to under- 
mine the stadholder; but soon the democratic demands of the 
patriots frightened the regents and drove them into the arms of 
the prince. For a short time, under the danger of the war with Eng- 
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land (1781-1784), the party strife calmed down, and all three 
parties — even the Orange party — claimed the title of patriot; but 
when the disasters of the war and of the peace revealed the ^\'hole 
weakness of the existing order the democratic patriots insisted 
upon the urgency of reforms, and the states of Holland proceeded 
to assert its sovereignty against the prince. 

One of the leaders of the patriots was Joan Dcrk van der Capel- 
leii (1741-1784), a member of the nobility of the province Overys- 
sel.^"’ On September 25, 1781, his anonymous pamphlet “Aan het 
volk van Nederland” was widely distributed throughout the re- 
public with the help of his friend Francis Adriaan van dcr Kemp 
(1752-1829), a Baptist minister. In it Dutch history was presented 
in a violent anti-Orange sense, and the liberty of the DiitcJi from 
“princely oppression” was demanded in the name of the legendary 
freedom of the old Batavians, depicted in the Rousscauan style of 
the period. The pamphlet closed with the appeal for the election of 
good patriots to lead the provinces “in the name and on the au- 
thority of this nation,” and for the general arming of the people 
to make the good cause triumph with the help of “Jehovah, the 
God of freedom.” The pamphlet created an immense stir. John 
Adams, who then represented the United States at the Hague, 
wrote about the pamphlet, somewhat exaggerating its importance 
and that of the American Revolution: “I consider this libel as a 
demonstration that there is a party here and a very numerous one 
too, who are proselytes to democratical principles. Who and what 
has given rise to the assuming pride of the people, as it is called in 
Europe, in every part of which they have been so thoroughly 
abased.^ The American Revolution. TJie precepts, the reasonings 
and example of the United States of America, disseminated by the 
press through every part of the world, have convinced the under- 
standing and touched the heart.” But Capellen was not only a 
democrat, he was a nationalist. Though most of his activity cen- 
tered in his native province, he nevertheless regarded everything 
from the point of view of the whole nation — a very rare case then 
— and accordingly was himself regarded by the Dutch people not 
as a provincial patriot but as a national hero.'^^ 

Capellen’s appeal was heeded. Vrijeorps (free corps) of armed 
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citizens — ^similar to the Irish volunteers— were formed who chose 
their own officers and drilled under patriotic and liberty-loving 
slogans like "Pro patria et libertate/’ They were organized in city 
after cir}^ and they insisted upon the election of patriotic boards 
of deputies from their own ranks. They became the first national 
organization, accepting and uniting men of all faiths, not only ac- 
cording to their provinces but in 1784 all over the country, into 
one body feeling "like one people with one interest.” Their center 
was Utrecht, where a young theology student, Peter Philip Juriaan 
Quint Ondaatje,^® became their leader. The "patriotic regents” of 
Holland and Utrecht acted in 1786 officially against the stadholder. 
The only prominent defender of the Orange party, Rijklof 
Michael Goens, a writer of erudition and intelligence, had 
to leave the country. A political journal which he had published 
in 1781, the Ouderivetsche Nederlaiidscbe Fatriot (the Old-Fash- 
ioned Dutch Patriot), had to discontinue after a short time, never 
having surpassed seven hundred subscribers. The “true republican 
form of government” seemed assured. But the triumpli was short- 
lived. The masses of the people remained apathetic and largely 
favored the prince. In September, 1787, the King of Prussia, 
uncle of the stadholder’s wife, sent his army in support of his niece. 
Within a few weeks it liquidated the patriotic movement, the old 
order was restored, the republic fell back into its centenary sleep 
of provincialism. The course of events was in many ways similar 
to that in Swirzerland, In both cases the reaction seemed to triumph 
over the new patriotism, traditional provincialism over the new 
feeling of national unity. And in both cases, a very few years later, 
the French Revolution with its message of rational liberty and 
patriotic unity was to sweep away with astonishing ease the institu- 
tions which, though out of -dace and tottering, had resisted the 
assaults of the early patriots. 

5 


The southern Low Countries passed under Spanish rule through 
period of economic wretchedness and cultural backwardness; 
but the Austrian rule in the eighteenth century brought them a 
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new prosperity and, under the brilliant governor general Charles 
of Lorraine (1744-1780), a rapid cultural advancement. “The 
people collaborated gladly with the government whose very real 
benefactions it felt. In a few years astonishing progress was realized. 
The reign of A'laria Theresa put an end to the long period of de- 
cay.” The constitutions and privileges of the different provinces, 
especially of Brabant, were respected. Yet the needs of modern 
government, of administrative and economic progress, demanded 
a greater unification and centralization than the medieval provin- 
cial constitutions allowed. The benefit which the enlightened mon- 
archy of Maria Theresa and Josepli It brought to the Austrian Low 
Countries strengthened the need for the growth of a national frame 
of life. But when Joseph 11, the purest embodiment of benevolent 
enlightened absolutism, forced the issues, he ran into the opposition 
of the estates who wished to maintain their medieval privileges and 
their provincial particularism, and of the democratic patriots who 
shared Joseph’s aims but rejected, in the name of the new sover- 
eignty of the people, their imposition from distant and authoritarian 
Vienna. In this struggle against Joseph II — in the Brabant revolu- 
tion, as it was called — a new nationalism, a new nation delineated 
itself for the first time. 

This new nation was born out of an act of revolutionary will; 
it is true that it was united by the Catholic faith, but it was divided 
racially and linguistically without these factors entering at all into 
its national formation. The linguistic frontier in the southern Low 
Countries has remained practically unchanged for a thousand years: 
during the whole period language played no political role. Flanders 
and Brabant had been bilingual from the beginning; the administra- 
tion of the Burgundian, Spanish, and Austrian dynasties used the 
local language of the subjects. Not by any official measures but by 
its own weight, French became more and more the language of the 
educated classes, even among the Flemish. Without any political 
implications, in the complete absence of any linguistic nationalism, 
French became as predominant in the Low Countries as through- 
out Europe. The centralizing efforts of the Habsburgs favored the 
development of French in Belgium, as they favored the develop- 
ment of German in Bohemia and Hungary, not for any reasons 
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of nationalism* but because French in the one case and German 
in the other appeared to be the most appropriate vehicle of cul- 
tural progress and enlightened commonweal. But nothing was 
done officially to replace the Flemish language; it continued to be 
used in the local administration and found a large place in the edu- 
cational program promoted by Maria Theresa.^^ Against the infe- 
rior place reserved to Flemish in practical use, a single lonely 
voice was raised. A lawyer of Brussels, Verloy, protested in 1788 
against the neglect of the mother tongue in the Low Countries in 
general, and especially in the Austrian part. Like Herder he be- 
lieved tliat students can express themselves fully only in the native 
language, that only in the common mother tongue can all classes of 
society unite, and that the alien spirit brought in by tlie alien 
tongue had caused the decay of the Netherlands. But his attack was 
a “cry in the wilderness, it had no apparent effect.” “ 

The general acceptance of the French language did not imply 
a similar penetration of the “Frendi ideas.” On tlie contrary the 
Austrian Low Countries remained profoundly inffuenced by the 
all-pervading influence of the Catholic ChurcJi. Intellectual apathy 
and ignorance were general in all classes of the population. The 
enlightened government tried to combat them, and the expulsion 
of the powerful order of Jesuits enabled the government to intro- 
duce lay education on modern principles in 1777 by founding thir- 
teen secondary schools. These, however, in 1785 counted only 851 
students, compared with 3,017 students in the forty-three second- 
ary schools of the Church. In 1769 a Literary Society was founded 
by the government in Brussels — -renanied in 1772, Academy of 
Brussels. Yet its efforts to spread enlightenment only alienated the 
Church. When Joseph II published his famous decree of religious 
tolerance, the Church became the center of the agitation which 
supported later the estates in their clamor for the maintenance of 
the medieval liberties. 

Different was the development in the ancient bishopric of Liege, 
which as a member of the Empire was independent of the Low 
Countries. Its social progress was based upon its wealth in coal, 
which turned it into one of the earliest great industrial centers of 
the continent; its almost republican constitution preserved the vi- 
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Lility of the states, in which the third estate exercised a prepon- 
derant influence. Progressive ideas penetrated there much faster 
than in the neighboring Low Countries, and with the election of 
Francis-Charles de Velbnick in 1772 as bishop the enlightenment 
was strongly favored by the government and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the educated class. The Bishop, who founded in 1779 
the Societe d’Lmnlation, was praised as Maecenas of letters and 
father of human rights and popular happiness. In many ways this 
prosperous and active little land was more like England and 
America than like the countries of the European continent.'’" TJie 
industrial development was neither promoted nor hampered by 
mercantilist regulation, but left to free private initiative. The gen- 
eral freedom encouraged rbe growth of literary and philosophical 
discussions, of newspapers and periodicals, and printing of books 
here escaped the .strict censorship of other countries. In 1784, when 
Vclbruck died, the question of the introduction of free and gejieral 
secular education was seriously discussed. 

Under these circumstances the French Revolution evoked an 
immediate eclio among the patriots of la nation Uegeoise. On 
August 18, 1789, the ancient constitution was abolished by the 
cooperation of the industrial middle class, filled with the spirit of 
the time, and the industrial proletariat, among whom were dis- 
tributed pamphlets like the “Commandements dc notre mere la 
Patrie a chaque fidMe citoyen,” asking them to remedy their suffer- 
ings by active participation in political life. The democratic revo- 
lution succeeded but was short-lived; Austrian armies ended it 
simultaneously with the revolution in the Austrian Low Countries. 
Fundamentally different from that in Liege,”* this was due to the 
discontent with the precipitate reforms of Joseph II, who in June 
of the fateful year 1789 abolished the Joyeuse Entree and pro- 
hibited all meetings of the estates. 

In the ensuing revolution which centered in Brabant, the Belgian 
nation was born: a premature birth that endured a fleeting moment 
only, for the revolutionary movement had no unity of purpose. 
Two different currents mingled, both under the name of patriots, 
but with directly opposed implications. The democrats, under the 
leadership of Jean Francois Vonck, were inspired by the ideals of 
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the American and French revolutions, in agreement with the en- 
lightened secularism of Joseph II, bur stressing the sovereignty of 
the people — a concept entirely alien to the benevolent absolutism of 
the Emperor. They wished to create a modern nation, in \vhich all 
the differences of provinces and classes would disappear in a 
rational order of progress and tolerance. The other group, under 
the leadership of Henri van der Noot and Pierre van Eupen, denied 
and rejected the new rights of man and respected only the vested 
privileges of the provincial constitutions and estates. They hated 
the modernism and secularism of Joseph II and, in complete accord 
with the Church, feared the new spirit of democracy. At the mo- 
ment both groups united in the defense of “liberty” against abso- 
lutism, and this insistence upon liberty and self-government fused 
the citizens of the different provinces, reactionaries and democrats, 
conservative Catholics and freethinkers, Flemish and Walloons, 
into one enthusiastic nation. The old names — ^Flanders, Brabant, 
Hainauc — disappeared before the new name, Belgium. In view of 
the similarity of the coiistimriona} privileges of the different 
provinces, they appeared more and more as fundamentally the 
same, as one common guarantee in the struggle against the prince.®* 
The states of Brabant proposed to the other provinces to form a 
coalition; they appealed to the powers to protect their liberties; a 
national army was constituted under Jean Andrd van der Mersch. 
Upon the invitation, of the states of Brabant the stares general of 
all the provinces met in Bnissels in Congress in 1790. But it was no 
national assembly, elected by the people: it was an assembly of the 
deputies of the provincial states, meeting under their traditional 
constitutions and talking behind closed doors. The constitution of 
the “United States of Belgium” bore only an outward resemblance 
to that of the United States of America. There was no Bill of 
Rights, no general election; it was nothing but a return to the 
Great Privilege of 1477. It was the victory of provincialism over 
the new nation, of medieval privileges over political liberty, of the 
nobility, the clergy, and the reactionary masses over the enlight- 
ened and progressive middle classes.®'* The democrats, whose en- 
thusiasm had made the revolution possible, saw themselves robbed 
of the fruit of their efforts, and they turned towards France. But 
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the new state created by the constitution of January 1 1, 1790, did 
not last long. On December 2 the Austrians reentered Brussels. 
Leopold II abandoned the reforms of Joseph II; the quiet old 
times seemed to be restored. Two years later the armies of the 
French Revolution overran the Austrian Low Countries and the 
bishopric of Liege, carrying with them the foundations of modern 
Europe, and laid the groundwork for a Belgian nation, 

6 

The Catholic tradition was even more firmly rooted in Spain 
than in the former Spanish Netherlands, where the Austrian 
Habsburgs showed more willingness and ability to modernize the 
structure of the country than the Spanish Bourboivs did. Though 
Spain was closely allied with France by ties of dynasty, reaffirmed 
in the pact of 1761, and of foreign policy (Spain dreamt of the 
reconquest of Jamaica and Gibraltar from the English and of the 
incorporation of Portugal, Britain’s ally), French enlightenment 
penetrated more slowly into Spain than into other European coun- 
tries. The few men at the court of Charles III (1759-1788), Spain’s 
enlightened monarch, who were sincerely devoted to the progres- 
sive ideas of the century, “had no influence on the people. The 
suppression of the Jesuits (1766) was most unpopular; deprived of 
these guides who on the whole had exercised a moderating in- 
fluence upon them, the Spaniards abandoned themselves to the 
monks and became even more fanatical. There was no serious op- 
position in Spain except against the reforms.” The reforms of 
Philip V (1700-2746) and Charles III had helped someudiat to 
revive the strength and trade of the country^ sunk in an apathy 
and poverty without parallel among the civilized nations of the 
period. But the Spaniards did not welcome the innovations: fanati- 
cally loyal to the Church and to the dynasty, they did not mind 
despotism or superstitious medievalism so long as the traditional 
foundations of their life remained intact. 

No Western nation showed itself more impervious to the pene- 
tration of new ideas than the Spaniards, who hated everything alien 
and were filled with an immense pride in their own past. The fact 
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that their own backwardness caused them to be despised and ridi- 
ciiied by the Europeans only increased their hatred of all foreign- 
ers. The death of Charles III was welcomed because it brought 
hope for the abandonment of the reforms. This hope \vas fulfilled. 
Charles IV (1788-1808) lacked intelligence and ability; he was 
governed by his wife Maria Louise, who was dominated by her 
lover Emanuel Godoy. Under this corrupt regime Spain had to 
weather the troubled age of the French Revolution. Yet their very 
attachment to the Church and the dynasty and their exalted na- 
tional pride turned the Spaniards into the first people to resist suc- 
cessfully the Rights of Man, the Napoleonic king and French 
domination. Their war of independence (1808-1814) was not in- 
spired by any desire for renovation or reform, it did not lay the 
foundations of modern nationalism in Spain: out of its crucible the 
Spanish people emerged almost unchanged in their ways of life 
and in their devotion to the past. 

Yet even in Spain in the cightcenrli ccntiu*)'’ tlie stagnant in- 
tellectual life was moved somewhat, partly by closer touch with 
the new literary thought of Europe and partly out of the de.sire 
to defend Spanish culture against the contempt of foreign critics. 
Most of the leading writers were under French influence, refowia- 
dores or cffrancesados, and Ignacio de Liizan tried to introduce in 
his "Poecica” (1737) the rules of the European school. This French 
influence was combated by the espiifwlistes. The fight for the purity 
of the Spanish language was helped by the Real Academia de la 
Lengua, founded in 1714 by Philip V, which published the “Dic- 
cioniiario de antoridades (6 vols., 1726-1739) and the “Gramatica 
de la lengua castellaiia” (1771). Against the imitation of foreign 
models and the love of French literature the nationalists evoked 
the greatness of the Golden Century, especially of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega. Francisco Mariano Nipho published in 1764 in 
iViadrid a pamphlet “La Nacion espanola defendida de los insultos 
del Vensador y sus secuaces” to prove from French sources that 
Spanish plays were not only original but the best in Europe.^^ The 
Jesuit Francisco Xavier Llampillas wrote six volumes in Italian, 
“Saggio storico-apologetico della letteratura. spagnuola contro le 
pregiudicace opinioni di alcuni moderni scrittori italiani” (Genoa, 
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1778-1781), claiming that Spanish literature not only was unsur- 
passed but had enriclied all other literatures. And in 1786 the 
Italian historian Carlo Denina spoke before the Academy of Berlin 
on “Reponse a la question; Que doit-on a I’Espagne?” and main- 
tained that France owed more to Spain than all other countries 
ow^ed to France in literature.*^ This not unjustified pride in the 
great national past heightened the traditional isolationism of Span- 
ish intellectual life. 

Whatever Spain’s past glories, the present was indescribably 
sordid. At a time when throughout Europe the interest in science 
occupied not only scholars but the curiosity of the middle classes, 
Spain had no chair for anatomy, botany, or experimental physics. 
The first chair for chemistry was established only in 1787. Flygiene 
and medicine had declined since the later Adiddle Ages. In this 
situation a Benedictine monk from Galicia, Benito Feijoo (16715- 
1764), in his quiet cell devoted a long life to proving that science 
and progress were compatible with religion and to arguing with 
teachers who passionately defended ignorance because they were 
incapable of learning or understanding. Science, above all, in 
Protestant countries had made these countries strong and prosper- 
ous; Spain had seen therein an added reason to isolate itself in its 
own past. A tragic error, Feij6o pointed out, for to isolate and 
impoverish one’s fatherland means to betray it.°^ Good princes 
must found schools, build roads and ships, fill the treasury, and 
promote arts and sciences. Spain’s poverty can be overcome only 
by an intelligent cultivation of the land, by full occupation of the 
many idle hands among a not too numerous population, by a 
strenuous Bghr against laziness, and against the too frequent holi- 
days which religion does nor demand and prosperity abhors. Out of 
patriotic zeal Feijoo published many writings in which he de- 
nounced absurdities current in Spain and described new scientific 
discoveries and better and more progressive methods in industry, 
in administration, in daily life, pointing out that they would enable 
the Spaniards to use better the natural wealth of their land and the 
national fecundity of their mind. To that end the gates must be 
opened wide to intellectual commerce with other countries, espe- 
cially France; yet there were still many Spaniards who wished 
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“qne los Pydneos llegasscn al Cieioj y cl jVIar, quc bana las Costas 
de Francia, estuviesse sembrado de escollos, porque nada pudicsse 
passar de aquella Nacion a la nuestra.” Feijoo pleaded also for the 
equality of women, whom he regarded as nor inferior to men in 
mental capacity but only limited in their opportunities for study."' 
Spain’s glorious past should not induce her people to rest on their 
laurels and to sink back into indolence, but should rouse them 
from their torpor to emulate the gi'eat deeds of their ancestors."* 
The king should found an academy of sciences and useful arts as 
the king of Prussia had done; he should turn away from \Fars of 
conquest and from dreams of territorial aggrandizement to the 
encouragement of learning and the advancement of the sciences."^ 
Feijoo saw Spain’s salvation on the road of progress, peace, and 
reform, not in harking back to the past of imperial pride. Flis ap- 
peal for a regeneration of Spain was revived a century later by the 
SpanisJi liberals; like Feijoo, they found their efforts frustrated by 
the ever reemerging quest for the Catholic Flispanidad of the 
sixteenth century and its bitter hostility to all the newer forms of 
thought which spread from seventeenth century England and 
eighteenth century France. 

This hostility was not lessened by the fact that these influences 
undermined the hold of Spain on her American empire."” As Eng- 
land impressed her traditions of liberty and enlightenment upon 
North America, so Spain impressed her despotism and backward- 
ness upon South and Central America. All communications be- 
tween Spanish America and Europe passed through Spain; educa- 
tion, as far as it existed, was in the hands of the clergy; modern 
science and its viewpoint remained unknown; institutions of self- 
government were unthinlcable. All leading positions were in the 
hands of Spaniards, while the buUc of the Creoles (Americans of 
Spanish descent) and of the mestizos were excluded from all privi- 
leges. The Indians lived in apathy and misery. The expulsion of 
the Jesuits in 1767 destroyed even the little learning that existed. 

The enlightened despotism of Charles III brought some improve- 
ment. The code of 1778 favored commercial activity and increased 
the contact of the colonies witli other countries. The strict cen- 
sorship of books and the prohibition of their importation from 
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abroad could nor complcrcly isolate the empire; a few courageous 
individuals read secretly the French philosophers, a very few 
private libraries were collected and became centers from which 
discussion and agitation spread among young Creoles whose imagi- 
nation was caught by the successful American Revolution — which, 
as they knew, the king of Spain had supported. At the end of the 
century the first newspapers were founded, among them the 
Mercurio peniano in Lima in 1791, which in the same year greeted 
a new periodical in Bogota as proof that “the spirit of the century 
is propitious for instruction, humanity, and philosophy. Different 
parts of America have, for a long time, found themselves in posses- 
sion of common ideas, and have unconsciously united in adopting 
the most opportune means for transmitting them, namely periodi- 
cals. Perhaps before rSoo Buenos Aires and Chile will respectively 
issue a Dicirio, a Mercurio, or a Gazeta.^* A few isolated groups 
began to adopt the tide of patriots, like the Society of the Aniantcs 
del Pais. But all these beginnings were much too slender to form 
the foundation of a rising Spanish-American nationalism; tlie differ- 
ences of caste and race were too deep. 

There was little consciousness of community among the Spanish 
colonies in America. Climatic and geographic conditions were too 
variegated, the administrative divisions vast and without any direct 
contact; each province showed another mixture of races— even the 
Indian tribes differed in character and traditions without conscious- 
ness of a common destiny. The Spaniards born in Spain were sepa- 
rated by a steep social barrier from the Spaniards born in America. 
There was almost no literature to provide a common background 
of past glories and struggles, except for the long epic poem “la 
Araucana” by Alonso Ercilla y Zuniga (1533-1594) which glori- 
fied the heroic resistance of the Araucaiiian Indians in Chile against 
the Spanish conquerors and awakened the admiration for native 
chiefs like Lautaro and Caupolican.**® But these heroic days seemed 
gone. Of the sporadic Indian revolts against frightful oppression, 
only that led in 1780 by Tupac-Amaru II (1742-1781), a lineal 
descendant of the Incas in Peru, had any importance. It ended with 
his cruel execution and the systematic obliteration of all vestiges of 
the Inca family." He seems to have lacked a definite goal; he at- 
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tacked the ruthless misgovemment of Spanish officials, which he 
claimed was at variance with the expressed will of the crown to 
which he stressed his loyalty. In his proclamation he assured that 
“all measures have been taken for the preservation and protection 
of the Spanish and the Creoles, the Zambos and Indios, and for their 
tranquillity because they are our countrymen and compatriots, 
born in our land and of the same origin as the natives, and have 
suffered equally the tyranny of the Europeans.” His revolt was the 
“first formal and reasonable protest against Spanish misgovgrnment 
in Peru.” “From their victory the Spaniards derived little profit 
and less honor. The Indians remained hostile and in a mood to 
join any enemy of their hated masters that might arise. Outraged 
by the barbarity of the Spaniards they espoused the cause of the 
Creoles in the struggle for independence.”®* 

Soon the claim for liberty and justice received its first articulate 
spokesmen under the influence of the American and French revo- 
lutions. Francisco de Miranda (1750-1815), the son of a Creole 
merchant in Caracas, fought as a Spanish officer in tiie American 
War of Independence.’ In the contact with Aiigio-Anierican life 
he became imbued with the ideal of liberating Spanivsh America. 
He traveled in 1784 in the United States, read the Encyclopedists 
and Rousseau, and settled for several years in London, from which 
he submitted to the European governments various plans for the 
creation of an independent Spanish American nation under a 
hereditary emperor with the title of Inca, and a parliament after 
the English model, the members of the Upper House to be called 
Caciques and be appointed for life.®^ Of as little avail, but of even 
greater interest, was a pamphlet published in Rome as a “Letter to 
the American Spaniards from one of their compatriots” in which 
the exiled Jesuit Juan Pablo Viscardo y Guzman wrote: “The pre- 
tension of Spain to blind obedience to her arbitrary laws is based 
mainly upon the ignorance which she has permitted and encour- 
aged, especially in regard to the inalienable rights of man and the 
imprescriptible duties of every government. . . . Nature has sep- 
arated us from Spain by immense seas. A son who found himself 
at such a distance from his father would be a fool, if, in the man- 
agement of his own affairs, he constantly awaited the decisions of 
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his father. . . . Wc ought to terminate our dependence upon 
Spain because of gratitude cowards our ancestors who did not 
waste their sweat and blood in order that the theatre of their labors 
and glory sliould become the scene of our miserable servitude. . . . 
The valor with which the English colonies in America fought for 
the liberty that they gloriously enjoy shames our indolence.” But 
the influence of the American and French revolutions reached only 
a few isolated individuals in Spanish America. It needed the turmoil 
of the Napoleonic Wars to advance the dreams of new nations 
grooving from tlie Spanish and Indian past on American soil. 

Porrugnl’s growth to modern nationliood differed from rlie de- 
velopment of the Spanish-speaking world, thanks to its close 
connection with England and to the strong personality of the en- 
lightened statesman Sebastian Jose cle Carvalho c Mello, Marquez 
de Pombal (1699-1782). The end of the thirteenth century con- 
solidated Portugal as a nation by fusing Galicians of the north, 
Moors of the south, Je\vs and foreign crusaders, and by strength- 
ening the monarciiy — which founded the University of Coimbra 
in 1290 and concluded tiie first treaty with England in 1:94 — at 
the expense of Church and aristocracy. One hundred years later 
the alliance of Windsor (1386) between England and Portugal 
guaranteed Portugal’s independence; a century of crusades against 
Islam which started in 1415 by rhe capture of Ceuta and ended 
in 1499 with Vasco da Gama’s sea voyage to India, left Portugal 
a world empire. Manoel I (1495-1521) called himself “Lord of 
the conquest, navigation and commerce of India, Ethiopia, Ara- 
bia, and Persia,” and soon he could add spheres in the New World 
to the control of the sea routes of Africa and Asia. But as in the 
case of Spain and of Holland the natural resources of the mother- 
land and the national energy of its people were too slender to 
carry the empire. The sixteenth century witnessed the decadence 
of the monarchy, the decay of the country’s finances, the grow- 
ing infiiience of the Church with its Inquisition, strict censorship 
and complete control of education, and a paucity of population 
which was not helped by the expulsion of the jews nor by the 
importation of African slaves, in spite of easy and frequent inter- 
marriage. Decadent Portugal found its embodiment in the boy- 
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king Sebastian who came to the throne at the age of three (1557), 
and in whose reign Portugal’s greatest poet Luis de Camoes 
(1524-1580) wrote his national epos “Os Lusiadas” (1571). An 
ascetic and weak prince, entirely under Jesuit influence, he burned 
to resume the crusades against the heathens, went to Morocco in 
1578, and was killed in a battle, lost by incompetence. The Portu- 
guese masses saw in him a martyr-hero of the national faith and 
romance and as ret eiicubertOy the hidden king, he became the 
center of the national legend. The firm belief that he lived on 
and would return as the savior of his country survived as a po- 
litical force until the middle of the nineteenth century, keeping 
intact the burning faith of the masses in Church and monarchy 
and becoming thus “an impermeable obstacle to the political edu- 
cation of the people. For in view of this imminent millennium 
nothing mattered other than preserving a most faithful absolutism. 
Reformers of every shade were all alilte traitors to the true faith.” 

When the ruling house of Aviz died out in 1580, Philip 11 of 
Spain, a grandson of Manoel I through his mother Isabel, succeeded 
with the help of the Church. For sixty years the Spaniards tried 
to incorporate Portugal more and more into the government and 
the destiny of Spain. In 1640 Portugal revolted against this Span- 
ishization, but the long-drawn struggle brought no political awak- 
ening of the masses nor any quickening of the intellectual and social 
life of the leading classes.’* Under John V (1706-1750) the in- 
fluence of the Church grew; the Academy of Portugal, founded 
in 1714, worked for the perfection and clarification of the lan- 
guage, the Royal Academy of Portugese History, founded in 
1720, published “Documentos e raemorias” (1721-1756) and Dio 
Barbosa Machado edited his “Biblioteca Lusitana” (four volumes, 
1741-1759). 

In the middle of the century the Society of Poets, founded by 
Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva (1731-1799) under the name Ar- 
cadia Ulysiponense (1756), replaced under the influence of French 
enlightenment Spanish influence by French models, but it checked 
also the use of Gallicisms and drew its inspirations from classical 
antiquity and from the poets of Portugal’s Golden Age, the 
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qiiinhentistas^^ “In the eighteenth century, those of the educated 
who were not either sunk in mental indolence or in ignorance, 
and they were very few indeed, turned to France, and gradually 
worked round by way of French encyclopedist culture.” The 
modernization of Portugal’s social and intellectual life was pro- 
moted by Pombal, for twenty-seven years (1750-1777) secretary 
of state for foreign affairs and war, an enlightened statesman of 
unusual vigor wliose vitalizing influence made itself felt through- 
out the inert body of Portuguese society and even survived his 
fall, though diminishing fast.” He ended the influence of the 
Church, expelled the Jesuits, reformed education, tried to put the 
economic and administrative life of the country on a new basis. 
Plis reforms extended to Brazil, where he unified and improved 
the administration, made Rio de Janeiro tlie capital, employed 
native Brazilians, and worked for racial equality. His abolition of 
slavery in Portugal (1773) and of the civil disabilities of the “new 
Christians” showed his enlightened liberalism and at the same 
time attacked the privileged position of the aristocracy.” Yet 
Pombal failed to cliange Portugal profoundly; as a representative 
of enlightened despotism, he had no understanding of popular 
forces or of the activation of the masses in national life, though 
he was eager not only to make rational reforms, but also to 
strengthen the health of the state and the dignity of the nation. 
Fully understanding the importance of the alliance with England 
on which Portugal’s independence was based, he wished to main- 
tain this independence even against English pretensions and to 
loosen the economic dependence of Portugal on England. When 
England once disregarded Portuguese rights, he demanded full 
satisfaction, and his dispatch emphasized the ancient glories of his 
country: “Vous comptiez pour peu en Europe, lorsque nous 
comptions pour beaucoup. Votre ile ne formait qu’un point sur 
la carte geographique, tandis que le Portugal la remplissaic de son 
nom. Nous dominions en Asie, en Afriqiie et en Amerique, tandis 
que vous ne dominiez pas que dans une petite ile de I’Europe. . . . 
Par une stiipidire qui n’a point d’exemple dans Thistoire universelle 
du monde economique, nous vous permettons de nous habiller et 
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de nous fournir tous les objets dc notre luxe, qin n’est pas pen con- 
siderable. . . . Sans erre Cromwell je me sens en etat de suivre son 
exemple en qualite de ministrc protecceur du Portugal.” 

In 1775 when an equestrian statue of the king was unveiled, 
Pombal proudly noted the great progress of the country under his 
administration: “First, that those nations which, with arrogance, 
vainglory, and imaginary superiority, have hitherto regarded the 
Portuguese people as ignorant, rude, inert, and destitute of all the 
elements and principles of the mechanical and liberal arts, and of a 
real knowledge of the higher sciences, null now be convinced that 
with respect to the first wc are completely on a par with them; 
and with the second we surpass most of them, as the French and 
Italians have often been obliged to confess, respecting and imitating, 
as they have, the laws and decrees of His Majesty; seeking for, and 
envying the statutes of Coimbra University, and desiring their 
correspondents in Lisbon to forward all the writings which are 
published in this glorious reign, called even by foreigners them- 
selves, feUctsshio. Secondly, that the contempt which those na- 
tions formerly expressed for our domestic and foreign trade has 
also ceased, u'hich even has become an object of emulation and envy. 
And they have seen, hitherto wirbouc example, a public and mag- 
nificent cominercial seminary, from whence three hundred pupils, 
accomplished in every branch of mercantile knowledge, are pro- 
duced rriennially, and fill the city with the benefits of their ac- 
quirements.” 

He fully understood the value of the national language. Its im- 
provement “is one of the most important means for the refinement 
of civilized nations, since on that depends the perspicuity, the 
energy, and the majesty with which the laws are written, the 
truths of religion manifested, and writings rendered both useful 
and agreeable. On the contrary, nothing more clearly demonstrates 
the ignorance of a people, than the barbarism of their language. 
It is certain that there are no better means for polishing and giving 
perfection to a language, than for youth to be instructed in the 
grammar of their own tongue, in order that they may be enabled 
to speak and write it with purity and elegance, avoiding those 
errors which no greatly disfigure the nobility of their ideas.” The 
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foundation of the Academia Real das Scicncias (1780) and the 
publication of tlie “Diccionario da lingua portugneza” followed 
Pombal’s directions. 

Tlie rising national spirit, born in Portugal through contact with 
the French Revolution, found its expression in Francisco Manoel 
de Nascimento (1734-1819) who had to flee the Inquisition to 
France in 1778 and settled in Paris for the rest of his life. Inter- 
ested in Portugal’s folk songs and folklore, he had collected the 
old popular legends and fairy tales sold in broadsheets {folhas 
vollentes) \ discovering for literature the vast and unknown world 
of the Portuguese folk traditions, lie had infused a new wealth into 
the poetical language. His national sentiment grew in exile and 
found its expression in a number of odes which tried to resurrect 
the glories of the national past and to guide the nation to rational 
liberty and active progress. In one of the odes Neptune ncldre.s.sed 
the Portuguese and scolded them for tlieir decadence: “You have 
lost the well gained empire of Mina, that gold-bearing land! You 
abandoned without resistance Dabiil and Cochin to foreign mer- 
chants and all those regions formerly covered with Portugal’s 
triumphs! You allow chat northern barbarians rule over rlie oceans 
which formerly were reddened with the blood of your enemies! 
, . . Feigning virtue and preaching a false zeal, ignorance rules 
the Portuguese Empire. An ill advised fanaticism has covered Asia 
and Europe with autos-da-fe, and the pitiless flames have singed 
the wings of free genius and have blighted, without hope of re- 
turn, Portugal’s glory.”®*’ Such a revival of Portugal’s ancient 
glory was beyond the strength of the nation and could only be- 
come a will-o’-tlie-wisp luring it on dangerous paths, away from 
the national regeneration, for which Pombal and Nascimento had 
longed and which in the nineteenth century Portugal’s liberal in- 
telligentsia pursued on a broader and more popular basis than 
Pombal could conceive. 
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Italy was unique by its political structure and its cultural situa- 
tion. it was much less united than Germany, which had a visible 
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head in the emperor and a written bond in the constitution. Ger- 
many was in an ambiguous but noway unfavorable position, com- 
bining a loose national unity, supported by venerable symbols and 
living traditions, with strong dynastic authorities, rooted in the 
loyalty of their subjects — two of them great powers making their 
weight fully felt on the European stage. Italy in modern times 
had never known political unity nor common, symbols or tradi- 
tions; in the eighteenth century none of the Italian states played 
an important role; the governments were weak and, with the 
exception of Sardinia, lacked close ties with their people. The 
lua-sses Jived in apathy, especially in the soutli, where social condi- 
tions and governmental anarchy resembled much more conditions 
in Spain and Africa than those in Western Europe as a ivhole; but 
under the influence of classical antiquity and French letters Italian 
intellectual life revived in the eighteenth century into a potent 
factor. It resembled the intellectual life of France in its spiritual 
freedom, its secularism and anticlericalism, and its desire for re- 
form. It was, of course, confined to a small class. 

The people had neither political nor intellectual aspirations; they 
accepted the political structure of tlie different Italian states, and, 
if they demanded anything, it was a mild government, not a 
specifically Italian government. Such national sentiment as existed 
among the intellectuals, was based on the unity of culture; in the 
eighteenth century the long neglected names of Dante and Petrarch 
gained new luster. An Italian nation was at best the melancholy 
memory of past glory and the vague hope of future fame — it was 
neither an actual force moving the hearts of men nor a political 
aspiration guiding their actions. None of the Italian states offered 
the slightest encouragement to Italian ambitions. /Most of them 
were sunk in stagnant provincialism or, like the republics of Venice 
and Genoa, had become ghosts of their own past. In 1759, when 
Charles IV of Naples and Sicily was called to the throne of Spain 
as Charles III, his relatively enlightened rule ended, and Naples 
fell into the hands of a royal couple different in character but equal 
in unworthincss and mediocrity: the weak and vulgar Ferdinand 
IV and the ambitious and capricious Adaria Carolina, a sister of 
Marie Antoinette. The papal government of Rome under Pius VI 
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(1775-1799) had decayed far beyond the stage which Joseph II 
described in 1768; “La cour de Rome est pan/enue a se rendre 
presque meprisable. Dans son interne, le peuple est dans la plus 
grande misere.” Absorbed as an unenlightened arbitrary despot 
in the government of his Italian state, the Pope infused the creeping 
paralysis of the backward administration of his principality into 
the spiritual domain of the Church/^ The best governed states were 
the Austrian Lombardy, “ and Tuscany, where Leopold (1765- 
1790) showed himself the wisest and most enlightened prince of 
Europe. But he was a stranger without roots in the land, wluch he 
left in 1 790 to succeed his brother Joseph on the imperial throne. 
Onl)^ in Piedmont was the dynasty rooted in the coiinny; and 
this was the only Italian state which pursued a conscious and 
ambitious policy of expansion and tried, as far as its forces allowed, 
to play the game of power on the international scene. In many 
ways Piedmont resembled Prussia. 

All the interests and all the forces of the House of Savoy were 
bent towards acquisition of territory. Less methodically and less 
powerfully than. Prussia, Piedmont concentrated upon building u]) 
her army and modernizing her administration. The relative weak- 
ness of Piedmont caused her rulers to rely much more on un- 
scrupulous diplomacy and less on the army than the rulers of 
Prussia; but the spirit was the same, and there were many astonish- 
ing parallels between the two countries which were to play similar 
roles in the political unification of their nations. The expansionist 
tendencies of Piedmont had as little to do with nationality as 
those of Prussia: power for its own sake, not service of a national 
cause, motivated the two countries.*'® A few years after Frederick 
of Brandenburg crowned himself king in Prussia, Victor Amadeus 
II (1675-1730) of Piedmont assumed the titie king of Sicily 
(1713), relinquishing it in 1720 for that of King of Sardinia. Sar- 
dinia and Prussia were the most outlying and culturally most back- 
ward parts of the nations which they were to unify. Charles 
Emanuel III (1730-1773) was a careful administrator of the armed 
forces and of finances; but he was a petty tyrant with no interest 
in enlightened reforms and humanity, in art and letters. “Freedom 
of thought was strictly forbidden in Piedmont”; the leading intel- 
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Icctaals, among them Alficri, left the land, to seek abroad the 
light and air of liberty.®^ Victor Amadeus III was even worse than 
his father; he adored Frederick II of Prussia, but he followed him 
only in the glorification of the army — otherwise he was a most 
unenlightened ruler, and subjected Ins land completely to the 
supervision of the Church and the Inquisition. Prussia and Sardinia 
had not only ideals and ambitions in common but also the enemy 
against whom alone their dreams of greatness and power could 
be realized, the Habsbnrgs in Germany and Italy. 

Italy’s intellectual and moral revival in the eighteenth century 
was neither inspired nor helped by Italian governments or political 
factors; the new concepts of liberty, of humanity, and of public 
morality which came from England and from France (strengthened 
in the French case by the example of French language and litera- 
ture) aroused and transformed the Italian mind. As everywhere 
in Europe, men of taste and culture turned to France, learned her 
language, imitated her authors, envied her literature as they envied 
England’s wealth, her liberty of expression, and Iier intellectual 
flowering. By imitating and emulating these models, they grew in 
mental stature and maturity. Under the discipline and guidance of 
French ideas, ideas of universal humanity and rationality, the 
Italian intellectuals found the way back to their own traditions, 
to the ltdictnitil. Foreigners praised Italy, her monuments, her 
climate, her beauty; French classical thought acknowledged its 
deep indebtedness to ancient Rome. No wonder that the heirs of 
Italy’s past and dwellers of her historical cities felt, in their re- 
awakened vitality, the mission to become more than a hostelry and 
a museum and to revive the glories connected with the genius loci. 
Did these not surpass anything the French or English had achieved? 
Were they not the source from which the other peoples had 
learned? Was not the new civilization but a return to Italy from 
the seeds which she had sown for so many centuries, and lately, 
during the Renaissance, among the other nations? Was not the 
Italian language the real heir of Latin, infinitely more sonorous 
than French with its monotonous accents, infinitely richer in the 
wealth of exprcKion, grave and majestic? Should not the Italians 
reject the Gallic invasion and turn to the sources of their own 
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past? The greatest Italian author of the century, AMeri, wj-occ liis 
private diary in French until 1775. In that year he decided to 
devote his life to creating an Italian drama, equal to that of the 
French.^" 

But AJheri was a lonely forerunner of a future Italian nation- 
alism. The Italian revival of the eighteenth century was consciously 
part of the new moral and esthetic climate, which was cosmopoli- 
tan and humanitarian. Its patriotism was love of civic virtue and 
of good taste. The Accadeniia delF Arcadia — ^founded in Rome 
in 1690 by men of the circle of Christine of Sweden like Giovan 
jMaria Grescimboni (1663-1728), who wrote the first “Iscoria 
della volgar poesia” (1698) and the dialogues on “La Bcllezza 
della volgar poesia” (1700), and Gian Vincenzo Gravina (1664- 
1718), poet, jurist, and historian and author of “Ragion poetica” 
(1708) — was only in so far a national institution as it united men 
from all over Italy. Its “Rime degli Arcadi,” of which thirteen 
volumes were published, dominated Italian taste until the middle 
of the century, very much as Gcllert and his scliool did German 
taste. By 1760 Italian literature and thought entered a new and 
more mature stage: while Italian poetry did not equal the German 
literary development, Italian political and social thought was in a 
state of ferment, that made it an event of European importance. 
Eighteenth century Italy entered fully the European republic of 
letters; the Jong peace which reigned in iLily from 1748 to 1796, 
the benevolent and enlightened administration of the Habsburg 
territories, the growth of a wedthy middle class, the attention 
which neoclassicism paid to the home of ancient civilization, all 
contributed to quicken the pace of the penetration of the modern 
ideas into Italy. 

The first half of the century showed some leading intellectual 
figures, preparing the coming Renaissance. Pietro Ginnnone (1676- 
1748), whose outspoken anticlericalism and antipapalism were in 
the tradition of Machiavelli and characteristic of the dominant 
thought of later national Italy, published in 1723 his “Storia civile 
del Regno cli Napoli.” In the same year Lodovico Antonio Alura- 
tori (1672-1750), the editor of Italian medieval chronicles, began 
the publication of his “Rcrum italicarura scriptores ab anno Chr. 
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500-1500” (twenty-five volumes, 1723-1751); and later he wrote 
under the influence of Jean Mabillon his “Annali dltalia del priii- 
cipio deir era volgare sino all’ anno 1749.” In his political views 
A'iuratori stressed peace and individual happiness as the highest 
good; v'hen he spoke of liberty, he did not mean national inde- 
pendence, but the absence of an oppressive government. Of 
Odoacer, iVIurarori observed: “The Latins and the Greeks called 
everybody a barbarian who was not of their nation; but there 
have been barbarians better, wiser, and nobler than the Latins and 
Greeks.” And of Theodoric he noted: “It is not the land, but the 
heart, which makes heroes.” For his mind no limits of race, no 
national privileges existed: mankind was one, and nations and 
individuals were judged according to human standards.'^” All his 
thought was imbued with a deep morality and directed towards 
social utilitarianism. He rejected the Roman Empire for its rapacity, 
cruelty, and expansion which brought ruin to so many peoples and 
finally to itself; and truthfully he noted that Roman dominion 
never had extended over the whole earth, as its admirers boasted. 

More original, yet almost unnoticed in his century, was Giam- 
battista Vico (1668-1744), professor of eloquence in Naples. In 
his first book, “De aiitiquissima Italorum sapientia ex lingua latina 
eruenda libri tres” (1710), he suggested Etruria as the home of 
Pythagorean philosophy and Italy therefore as the center and birth- 
place of Mediterranean and Greek civilization. iVIore important 
was his “Scienza nuova intorno alia commune natura delle na- 
zioni,” a source of inspiration for Hamann and Flcrder and one 
of the most suggestive attempts in the philosophy and morphology 
of history. He viewed the history of mankind as a unity following 
its providential course, subject to the same universal laws; the 
historical development represented itself in collective individuali- 
ties, nations, each one repeating the same development through 
three stages. In the dark or prehistorical stage men were almost 
animallike, subject to passions and instincts; the mythical or heroic 
stage was dominated by the great conflicts of nations and of 
classes; the most advanced stage was the human period, character- 
ized by reasonableness, mildness, and reason, in which enlightened 
monarchs established a reign of justice and equality. Vico found 
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these three stages in the development of the ancient worlds but 
he believed them valid for ail peoples. The third stage ends always 
with a catastrophe, a sudden relapse into barbarism; but as the ideal 
of humanity remains the eternal goal the course of history restarts, 
a ricorso, parallel to the first corso, running again throiigli the 
barbaric and heroic stages and reaching the human stage in the 
enlightened eighteenth century of reason. But in this ricorso the 
second dark or barbarian stage is much worse than the first one, 
because it implies a decivilizarion, degradation, and destruction; nt 
the same time it represents a process of purification out of which 
a new civilization may arise. 

Vico sowed many seeds wbicli grew later into the rcJativd.sm 
and historicism of romantic nationalism. Like Hegel, iic under- 
stood the necessity of the dififerent periods as transitions to the 
final goal; like the romanticists, he had an insight into the tragic 
and demoniac sides of history; like later nationalists, he saw some- 
times nations as living their own life in autonomous strength. But 
all that was embedded with liim into the enlightened philosophy 
of his age; his attitude was definitely antihcroic, anriarisrocraric, 
and cosmopolitan; he glorified reason, moderation, and the hii- 
manitarianism of the century, in which he saw the peak of human 
development. 

Only in tlie sixties did the Italians begin to turn from the harm- 
less arcadian rhymes to a deeper rcalit)'- and to assume their place 
on the European scene: in 1758 Gaspare Gozzi (1713-1786) pub- 
lished his “Difesa di Dante”; ten years later Carlo Denina (1731- 
1813) raised national historiography to a new level in his “Dclle 
Revoluzioni d’ltalia libri XXV” (1768-1772); meanwhile Pietro 
Verri (1728-1797) and Cesare Bonesana, Marquis di Beccaria 
(1738-1794), had founded with some friends, among them Gian 
Rinaldo Carli (1720-1795), the Societa dei Pngni which published 
from June, 1764, to May, 1766, the famous Caffe. This “primo 
giornale Italiano agitacore di idee, un foglio d’avanguardia,” was 
completely dominated by the ideas of Locke and the Encyclope- 
dists, eager for a reformation of Italy in the spirit of the English 
and French rational enlightenment. An immense confidence in the 
possibilities of the century and its philosophy inspired an absolute 
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faith in “lo spirito universale del secolo” in the writers of this 
circle, who rejected sharply all iVlachiavcllisin, all bellicism, and 
all fanaticism. “II governo ingiesc sempre mi pare qiiello, que si 
accosta alia perfezione,” wrote Pietro Verri, the author of the 
“Meditazioni sulk fclicita” (1763)— followed the next year by 
Beccaria’s famous “Dei delitti e clcllc pene.” Both the economist 
and the criminologist fought for “i Imni e le scieiize” against “la 
cabala c I’intrigo”; they disregarded the weight of traditions, of 
the wisdom of past centuries and nations as against rational truth 
and “la massima felicitii divisa ncl maggior numero” (the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number). They denied explicitly and 
firmlv all r{iiso 7 i d'etat, all national interest, as superior to or differ- 
ent from individual intere,sts. Opposed to Rousseau’s idea of com- 
munity, they stressed the limits of society in face of the rights of 
the individual. “Nessun uomo ha fatto il dono gratiiito di parte 
delk propria liberty in vista del ben piibblico; que.sra chimera non 
esiste che nei romaiizi” (No man has ever given up part of his 
personal liberty for the common good; this chimera exists only in 
novels). 

In this atmosphere of cosmopolitanism an article by Carli, “La 
Patria degli Italiani,” sounded an entirely new and different note. 
It objected to Italian aping of foreign nations. “Deprived of all 
natural tics among us, crushed under the yoke of certain maxims 
of universal humanity which are only rarely applicable in the 
concrete cases, we have the courage neither to think for ourselves, 
nor to support ourselves. That is the reason why the Italians go 
so far as to eat and to dress as the Frenchmen or Englishmen wish 
it.” This solitary voice was rebuked by Verri, who insisted on the 
compatibility of patriotism and cosmopolitanism. The noble souls, 
he wrote in his “History of Milan,” regard the earth as the father- 
land of the human race, and men as one family divided only in 
good and bad individuals. Speaking of Gregory’s plans to unite 
Italy under Rome, he remarked: “The goal was great. But is it 
just to venture the rest and security of the living generation, which 
has an actual right to live well, for the uncertain hope to procure 
tranquillity to unborn generations? Is such a sacrifice reasonable 
■and just, even if the good which we procure to our successors, be 
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certain? The men who have gained the renown of ‘great’ in history 
have never well examined these questions.” But even the most far- 
reaching aspirations of the few isolated Italians who thought of an 
Italian nation never went so far as a united Italy or a political 10 e 
for her. They regarded the Italian states as a group of planets^ 
each of which had its individual life, but all of which underwent, 
in the field of science and letters, the common attractions of cul- 
tural patriotism, the sun uniting the planetary system. But the 
overwhelming majority of the Italians did not know anything, nor 
did they wish to know anything, even of such a vague unity. In 
the eighteenth century they were citizens of^ Milan, of \ emcc, 
of Tuscany or Naples: Italians beyond the city walls or, at the 
most, beyond the frontiers of the state were foreigners if not 
enemies.'’' In Italy as in Germany, the people were unconcerned 
with political or cultural nationalism; among intellectuals tlie 
Weltburgertimt entirely overshadowed the Natioualidee, and t icre 
was even no vague dream of a Nationalstaat in 1789. The French 
Emigres in Italy did not find any trace of national feeling. 1 he 
indifference of the Italian people dissuaded on the whole me 
emigration to foresee any national awakening in the peninsula. 

Only one lonely forerunner, more a declamatory poet than a 
thinker in contact with reality, more a ferocious individualist than 
a political nationalist, Vittorio Alfieri (1749-1803), protest 
acrainst the rational optimism of the secol felice; and even lie did it 
in the very abstractions of the century. By birth an aristocrat from 
Piedmont, an Italian frontier province in language and civilization 
more French than Italian, he was brought up to speak and writ 
French and to despise Italian, whose great authors remaine un- 
known to him during his youth. A fierce individualist, ■^bhomng 
all dependency and all authority, he hated military life, that most 
famous basis of arbitrary authority,” he regarded Frederick U an 
Catherine II as “wicked and perfidious tyrants and 
Piedmont was as unbearable to him as Prussia to young Uerae . 
He was deeply influenced by Plutarchyhis 
Roman Repiiblic and the England of Ins time. He lovjd Ron . 
Republic, not the Empire; Brutus, not Caesar; and he cen^ 
Virgil for having glorified Augustus instead of Cato. E g 
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appeared to him to be the onl)^ modern countiy in which liberty 
and civic virtue existed. He wished to be buried in -England, and 
wrote in 1799 his epitaph: 

Securo alfin Titalo Alficr qui giace, 

Cui sol dier gli Angli e libertade e pace.“^ 

And in his famous autobiography he spoke of “beata c veramente 
sola libera Inghilterra.” 

In 1775 he underwent a conversion; he turned from a life of 
purposeless idleness to the task of moral education; lie decided to 
become a great Italian author, to study the language and litera- 
ture, to Italianize himself, and to endow Italy with a national 
theater. His first sonnet began, “Ho vinto alfin, si, non, m’inganno, 
ho vinto,” and ended, “E la virtu tra’tanti sogni, la sola i cui pensier 
sian cari!” He had found his purpose of life: to arouse the Italians 
to virfil and victorious will. “I firmly believe that men must learn 
in a cheater to be free, brave, generous, enamored of virtue and 
intolerant of every form of violence, to love their country, to be 
aware of their rights. ... To have a theater presupposes the 
existence of a true nation, not ten divided peoples who, though 
united, would be found to have nothing in common; it presupposes 
education, culture, armies, commerce, navies, war enthusiasm, fine 
arts.” To him as to Schiller the stage was an instrument of moral 
education. He hoped that his tragedies would become an inspira- 
tion to a reborn Italy. But these tragedies did nor deal Vidth patriotic 
themes; they dealt with heroic liberty in the abstract style of the 
great classical tragedy; they were an elaboration of his famous 
essay “Della tirannide” (1777) — a passionate diatribe for the over- 
throw of tyranny and arbitrariness, a violent affirmation of the 
natural rights of man. He was opposed to all authority, royal or 
ecclesiastical. He thought the Catholic religion incompatible with 
freedom, and paganism more favorable to patriotism. Kings and 
priests were to him symbols of oppression, papal Rome “d’ogni 
vizio il seggio.” These were the elements which entered into the 
mentality of this aristocratic revoke; antiauthoritarianism and 
secularism, call to manliness and heroism, a passionate will, il forte 
sentire, the divine fury which made him akin to the German Storm 
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and Stress and which found its expression in his famous “volli, 
c voJli sempre c fortissimameiite volli.” Like them, he was no clear 
thinker and had no definite political concepts; his was an outburst 
against shackles humiliating his ego, a protest against all the nnman- 
lincss and half-heartedness around him. He felt the vocation of 
poetry as inspiration to great deeds, of poets as tribunes leading 
their people to liberty and renovation. The role reserved for the 
prince by Machiavelli (whom he admired), Alfieri attributed to 
the great writer, using the word as a magic blade to liberate the 
Italians, who would then create the first new literature of frec- 
dom.^'’ Word, freedom, and spirit merged into one in Allieri’s 
vocation. For him there was no fatherland without liberty, and 
a native tyrant could be a worse oppressor than an external 
eiiemy.^^'’ The ideal fatherland was for him the land of liberty 
under law: 

That land is a republic, where divine 

Laws are the basis and shield for human laws; 

Where none can with impunity cruelly 

Behave to another man, and each man has his limit; 

Where none threatens me or kneels before me; 

Where I can fully open my heart and my mind; 

Where I am not divested of my wealth; 

Where the good of all is everybody’s goal.^”^ 

This land of liberty Alfieri could not find in Piedmont nor in 
Italy. He found the Italians “agreeing fully only upon doing noth- 
ing. Immersed in idleness and tedious pleasures, Italy lies neglected 
and feels not her baseness; above her head she is submerged in 
Lethe.” And yet from tliis debased Italian people, neither free 
nor a people, he expected the greatest things, the revolution of 
true liberty by heroic action. With an utter contempt for any 
concrete details and gradual measures, he glorified action for its 
own sake, the sudden uplift out of dejection and weakness to 
ecstasy and fury; it was for this very reason that he looked to the 
politically immature Italians for leadership, for nowhere in the 
world did he find the energetic and violent individual, “gli enormi 
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e SLiblimi delitti/' the human plant growing as robust as on Italian 
soil/™ 

Understandable therefore was his disappointment, soon turning 
into fury, when he saw the French in their revolution assume that 
leadership towards freedom for which he thought them in no way 
equipped. “Revolution is virtue, but the French are not a virtuous 
people, therefore they cannot make a true revolution.” While 
Verri believed that the Revolution would make France the wealrlu- 
est, strongest, and happiest nation of Europe spreading everywhere 
the sentiment of freedom, and while he saw in the French armies 
the defenders of the oppressed and of reason, Alfieri wrote “II 
Vlisogallo,” a furious invective against the French. Dedicated to 
Italy, it praised the creative force of national hatred^ the writer’s 
bitter jealousy grew by the aristocratic individualist’s fright before 
the Parisian mobs. How did the French dare to lead other peoples 
in civilization and liberty, against tyranny and unreason, while the 
nalm of leadership was given by nature to the Italians, whose 
language \vas so much superior to all other European languages? 

Di Libcrtil maestri i Gnlli? E a cui? 

A noi fervidc ardite Itale menti, 

D’ogni alta cosa insegnatori altrui? — 

Born in the night of Italy’s inertia, he burned with the hope to 
bring about Italy’s dawn, to stir the hearts of Italians to valor, and 
to have his songs spur them on when their Day would break: 

Giorno verra, tornera il giorno, in cui 
Redivivi omai gJ’Itali, staranno 
In canipo aiidaci, e non col ferro altrui 
In vil difesa, iiia dci Galli a clanno.'^'*^ 

Tjien Alfieri will be recognized as Italy’s great seer, vi^te nostro^ 
who, born in the century of depravity, has by his word created the 
sublime age of Italian greatness. 

Yet Alfieri had been wrong: nowhere outside France was the 
influence of the French Revolution so deep and benefleiai as in 
Italy. It revolutionized the whole outmoded structure of Italian 
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politicai life, swept away the old foundations, and created the con- 
ditions which could give rise to an Italian nation. Because the 
Italian mind had been prepared by a century of French ideas, the 
French Revolution could give form to the vague aspirations of 
the Italian intellectuals for reform and liberty, for a renovated 
Italy. Through the French Revolution they followed the road 
from a rational cosmopolitanism to a liberal nationalisms the 
risorgimento fused the longing for human happiness and for the 
resurrection of ancient greatness into a modern nationalism. 

8 

As strong as in Italy was the influence of Western enlightenment 
in Scandinavia; bur here it was e.xerciscd upon ancient and pro- 
gressive kingdoms, of which Denmark was originally the most 
fertile, populated, and easily accessible. Denmark early a.ssuiTied 
leadership and united the three kingdoms in the Union of Kalmar 
(1397). From this Sweden, a fertile country with a vigorous 
middle class, soon withdrew; but it lasted more than four centuries 
for Norway, a poor and remote country whose nobility was com- 
pletely Danized, and which became a nation of peasants and fisher- 
men. IPolitically and culturally it became a part of Denmark, against 
which Sweden fought several bitter wars from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century. Denmark — where the monarchy was nominally 
elective, the influence of the nobility in the Rigsraad too great, and 
the peasantry powerless — lost leadership at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. In Sweden the Vasas created a strong cen- 
tralized monarchy with the help of free peasants, and after 1617 
the Riksdag met regularly, its four estates (nobility, clergy, burgh- 
ers, and peasants) deliberating separately, their rights guaranteed 
in the royal charters, the Konungafonsakram. For two hundred 
years Sweden was the leading imperial power in northern Europe, 
but with the death of Charles XII (1718) she retired within the 
limits imposed by her slender namral resources. 

In the eighteenth century, under French influence, both king- 
doms experienced a period of enlightened reform. In Sweden, after 
1720 all power passed into the hands of the Riksdag, which led to 
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party strife and conflict between the four estates, until Gustavus 
III (r77i-*i792) reestablished a strong monarchy by his coup 
d’etat of 1772 and inaugurated a reign of progressive reforms and 
patriotic zeal. In. Denmark the hereditary monarchy, introduced in 
1660 , was confirmed in its absolutist character by the Kongelov 
(royal constitution) of 1665 with its subsequent equalization of 
Norwegian administration with Danish and the rise of the middle 
classes to official position and influence. Frederick V (1746-1766) 
and especially Frederick VI as crown prince and later as king 
(1784-1812) gave Denmark model reigns of progressive reforms; 
serfdom and the slave trade were abolished; the Jews received their 
ci\dl rights; the corn trade was freed from all restrictions; faster 
and cheaper judicial procedure was provided for, and censorship 
was largely abolished, so that in Denmark as in Sweden a vigorous 
public opinion could develop. The two northern kingdoms entered 
fully into the spirit of the Western world, in their political reforms 
and in their intellectual revival. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century found French the 
common language of society in Denmark, and German the language 
of the army; Danish was spoken only by the lower classes. Ludvig 
Holberg (1684-1754), who was bom in Bergen, Norway, passed 
his mature yc.ars in Copenliagcn, where he was professor at the 
university and became the father not only of modern Danish litera- 
ture, but of a new intellectual life, fertilizing all fields of thought 
and art with the new taste and morality of the age of rationalism, 
and writing in a new Danish prose, full of vigor and flexibility. 
Under his leadership the first Danish theater was opened in 1722, 
for udiich he wrote in six years nventy-eight plays, which have 
made his name in literature. His influence was as great in Norway 
as in Denmark. Since the Reformation a common literary lan- 
guage had developed for the two countries, and the fact that the 
great reformer of Danisli literature was a Norwegian filled the 
Norwegians with pride and stirred them from their lethargy. The 
new ideas penetrated simultaneously in both countries and aroused 
a strong and active interest in natural science and historical research. 

Lutheranism had not produced an intellectual revival in Scandi- 
navia. Introduced for reasons of state against the religious con- 
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victions of the people, it remained a state church closely connected 
with the court. At the beginning of the eighteenth century a small 
band of pietist ministers brought the first religious revival to Nor- 
way, distributing Bibles and hymnbooks to the common people 
and urging popular education. Soon, however, a new spirit, equally 
aloof from rigid orthodoxy and from pietism, was to dominate the 
intellectual vanguard of Norway. The interest in experimental 
science coming from England, the new middle-class morality and 
curiosity represented by Locke, the rationalism of Voltaire and the 
Encyclopedists, the concern for welfare and agriculture of the 
physiocrats, patriotic utilitarianism and patriotic interest in local 
history, mingled in Norway with the Rousseauaii taste for wild 
and grandiose nature and for an independent and valiant peasantry 
as the backbone of national life. 

In 1751 Gerhard Sch0ning (1722-1780), a Norwegian, and his 
Danish friend Peter Frederik Suhm (1728-1798) came to Trond- 
heim; and in 1760, together with Johan Ernst Gunneriis, they 
founded the Trondhejmske Videnskabs-Selskab (Society for Sci- 
ence in Trondheim), which in 1767 became the Kongeligc Norske 
Videnskabs-Selskab (Royal Norwegian Society for Science) , Sci- 
ence was tmderstood, in the utilitarian patriotic spirit of the cen- 
tury, to embrace the promotion of agriculture and trade, experi- 
ments in and popularization of physics and astronomy, research in 
history and antiquity, and the spread of useful knowledge of all 
kinds. After 1750 in all Nordic countries the interest in Nordic 
antiquity became widespread. Suhm and Schilling left Trondheim 
in 1765 for Denmark, there Suhm wrote a “Historic af Danmark” 
in eight volumes, dealing with the period before 1400, and Sch0n- 
ing his “Norges Riges Historic” in three volumes, covering the 
story down to 955. Copenhagen became the natural center of 
Nordic antiquity, especially after Arni A'lagnusson (1^63—1730), 
an Icelander, had founded there his famous collection of Icelandic 
manuscripts. There Paul Henri Mallet (1730-1807) prepared his 
“Introduction a Thistoire du Danemarck” (1755), and there, subse- 
quently, many old Norse records were published. In this period 
of the Ossian cult, the origins of the Norse civilizations were 
eagerly studied. While it was then generally agreed that the Scan- 
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dinavians, related to the Trojans, had migrated from Asia iVIinor, 
Sch0ning maintained — contrary to German theories that the Scan- 
dinavians were a mere branch from the German stock — that they 
had come to Scandinavia from the north around the Gulf of 
Bothnia and thus were distinct from the Germans. The new inter- 
est in folklore spread even to Finland — then a part of Sweden — 
where Henrik Gabriel Porthan (1739-1804), writing in Swedish 
his pioneer studies of the extensive, orally transmitted Finnish folic 
poetr)% aroused the interest which became after 1809 the founda- 
tion of the Finnish awakening. 

The small group of Norwegian and Danish scholars in Trond- 
heim also first raised demands for a Norwegiait university and for 
a Norwegian bank to encourage the growtii of Norwegian trade. 
The lack of higher educational institutions in Norway made the 
youth gravitate to Copenhagen: with the unity of the Danish- 
Norwegian language and culture, which had been confirmed by 
Holberg’s life work, they participated freely in the common life 
of the two peoples who formed one nation politically but were 
marked by differences in character due to their varying physical 
environments, and by differences in their early history, which just 
then began to be studied. 

Denmark, where Klopstock lived for twenty years and taught 
the common origin of the German and Scandinavian peoples and 
literatures, was under German cultural influence. Klopstock’s most 
prominent pupil, Johannes Ewald (1743-1781), wrote in 1778 a 
melodrama idealizing the life of fishermen in the Rousseauan style, 
and containing the Danish national anthem “Kong Christian stod 
ved hojen Mast.” But official German influence ended abruptly 
with the downfall of Johann Frederick Stniensce (173 1-1772), the 
son of a pietist in Halle, turned atheist and radical reformer, who 
was for eight months the ali-powerful ruler of Denmark, He was a 
typical eighteenth century enlightened despot without any regard 
for the support of the people, whose language he never learned, 
and whom he despised. It was as mudi his complete disregard and 
contempt for Danish traditions and susceptibilities as his over- 
bearing and immoral conduct which revolted the Danes. Flis over- 
throw was regarded as a national victory. Suhm wrote to the king: 
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“Let us agiiin Iiear our own dear language in your commands. You 
are a Dane, and I know that you can speak Danish. Let the foreign 
language be a sign of the vile traitor who was too indolent to learn 
our language.” In 1772 German was abolished as the language of 
command in the army, and Danish was made the official language 
of the realm. After 1776 only native-born citizens, and foreign- 
born who were assimilated to citizenship, could be appointed to 
office. The Danish cultural consciousness began to assert itself. 
The foundations had been laid by Holberg; Hans Gram (1685- 
1748), who published critical editions of the old Danish chronicles, 
founded the Danish Royal Academy of Sciences; and Jakob 
Langebek (1710-1775) founded the Society for the Impro\'ement 
of the Danisii language and began the collection of the “Scriptorcs 
rerum Danicarum inedii aevi,” which were published in. nine vol- 
umes beginning in 1772. The stage, dominated by French comedies, 
was again opened to Danish national plays, thanks to Herman Wes- 
sel ( 1 742-1785) . But the spirit of enlightened reform was in no way 
dead after Struensee’s downfall. Under A. P. Bernstorff’s able 
leadership Denmark had become one of the most progressive coun- 
tties of Europe at the eve of the French Revolution. The new 
spirit of liberty expressed itself in intellectual fermentation and 
social and economic activity, awakening the people from their 
lethargy. Even in distant Iceland industrial and trade reforms lifted 
the people out of hopeless apathy, the result of a hostile nature and 
of centuries of oppression. A new printing press began in 1773 the 
publication of secular literature, Jon Torlakssoii (1744-1819), a 
rural clergyman in northern Iceland, translated Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” iMilton’s “Paradise Lost,” and Klopstock’s “Messias” into 
Eddie verses. Eggert Dlafson (1726-1768) praised native country 
life in “Bunadarbalkur” and, in “Reise igiennen Island,” gave the 
first comprehensive description of the nature and people of the 
island. To him who represented the more ‘national side of en- 
lightened patriotism, the mother tongue was especially dear, while 
Alagnus Stephenson (1762-1833), the outstanding Icelander of his 
time, stressed the cosmopolitan tendencies of rational enlightenment 
and influenced public opinion toward progressive and human re- 
forms. 
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Meanwhile difFcrences in cultural outlook between Danes and 
Norwegians began to manifest themselves, “Holberg’s cosmopoli- 
tan interests and broad scope of vision made him look upon Danish- 
Norwegiaii literature as a possession common to both peoples, in 
which a slight difference in national spirit could be left out of 
account.” After 1750 German influence prevailed among the young 
Danish writers who organized the Danske Litctatur-Selskab, while 
the Norwegians in Copenhagen, strongly swayed under English 
and French influences, formed in 1772 their own literary club, the 
Norske Selskab. Following Thomson’s “Seasons,” Christian Braun- 
rnanii Tullin (1728-1765) wrote his long descriptive poem “Mai- 
dagen,” and Johan Nordahl Brim (1745-^:816) his patriotic song 
“For Norge, kjoempers fpdeland” praising Norway as the home 
of giants living amid natural grandeurs. But with all rhetorical 
poetry “the Norwegians prided themselves no less on their loyalty 
to the king than on their love for their fatherland, whose ancient 
glory they just began to discover. They remained linked to Den- 
mark with every tie of loyalty.” Before the nineteenth century 
there was no movement for Norwegian independence or nation- 
hood. Fatherland meant the whole state ruled by the king — -Den- 
mark, Norway, the German Duchies, and Iceland and the Western 
islands. Even as late as 1812, the most outspoken Norwegian 
patriot, Nicolai Wergeland, firmly denied that he restricted the 
concept of fatherland to Norway alone and maintained that the 
state of Norway and Denmark was “my fatherland.” Yet under 
the influence of Rousseau and the early romanticism another ele- 
ment entered into the formation of the future Norwegian national- 
ism, the admiration for the binder, the Norwegian peasant free- 
holders and yeomen, so different from the Danish peasants who 
received their freedom only in 1788. The Norwegians seemed to 
be endowed with greater courage and a more irrepressible love of 
liberty than the Danes. Peasant uprisings in Norway, like that 
under C. J. Lofthus, though in no way the expression of any 
rising national spirit, strengthened the belief. A leading Danish 
thinker, Thyge Rothe, who had done much to purify the Danish 
language of foreign influences, praised the proud “sons of Norway. 
Who wonders that the bpnder are so, when he knows that among 
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their nninbcr are those who descended from kings, and that 
through succeeding generations they have lived on their farms 
which they own by right of odal, that they have been true war- 
riors and defenders of their country? Is if a wonder that every 
Norwegian of all classes understands what national honor is, he 
who lives in the pure mountain atmosphere, with his traditions of 
the past, with the thought that his country has been a land of 
freedom, not of aristocracy or serfdom.” Some Norwegian poets 
began to write in the strain of peasant folk songs and in the local 
dialects. When Norwegian nationalism arose in the nineteenth 
century, it represented the fusion of the constitutional principles 
of 1789 with the Rousseauan glorification of the free peasants as 
the true backbone of nationality.”® It thus carried from its begin- 
ning, in spite of romantic influences, a strong Western and demo- 
cratic character. 

In a different way liberal nationalism grew up in Sweden in the 
eighteenth century. The end of her great-power position was 
accepted by the Swedes with good grace: deprived of most of 
their outlying territories, they wisely abandoned forever expansive 
dreams, therein differing from th^'Polcs; and the pendulum swung 
with them from the disciplined warrior monarchy to a forcible 
reassertion of the liberties of the Riltsdag. The liberties soon became 
excessive; the rivalries and, the party spirit threatened to undermine 
Sweden’s national existence, like Poland’s; but Sweden was not 
an aristocratic oligarchy — burghers and free peasants played a 
great role in her political life — so that the year 1 77 2 which marked 
the beginning of the end of Poland, saw the resumption of Sweden’s 
strength by an enlightened monarchy supported by the nation. 
The years of the Riksdag’s preeminence were not lost years: the 
extensive participation in public life made secure the foundations 
of parliamentary government. And the period of Sweden’s re- 
nunciation of all external greatness was one of a remarkable flower- 
ing of letters and sciences. Sweden turned away from the domi- 
nation of the Baltic, and opened herself to Western influences 
which streamed in from England and France.”^ The fantastic patri- 
otism of Olof Rudbeck (1630-1702), anatomist and botanist in 
Uppsala, who in the four volumes of his “Atland” tried to prove 
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that the campus elysiiy Platons Atlantis, was none other than 
Sweden, was a thing of the past. The “age of freedom” — as the 
period from 1720 to 1772 is called — rooted the principles of liberty 
and rational progress deep in the consciousness of the Swedish 
people. Under English influence political thought, economics, and 
natural sciences were emphasized from tire utilitarian point of 
view, and the new morality of reason and equity transformed 
human relations, while the influence of France prevailed in litera- 
ture and taste. Olof von Dalin (1708-1763), the leading literary 
man of the period and the foremost representative of rationalism 
in Sweden, wrote Swedish lustory in the spirit of the time and 
popularized it ns none had done before."^ He published also, after 
English models, a periodical The Swedish Argus (1733) in which 
he tried to turn contemporary thought from the past to the future, 
from feeling to reason. The greatest literary figure of the latter 
half of the century, Johan Henrik Kellgrcii (1751-1795), a 
disciple of Voltaire, carried on Dalin’s work with greater bril- 
liancy. He coo founded a ncw.spapef, Stockbohusposten (1778), 
ill which his satire fought prejudice and ignorance. Swedish patri- 
otism of tfie period resulted in a new interest in the native language. 
Johan Ku'c (1707-1780) urged its use throughout the educational 
system and its purification of foreign words. 

Kcllgrcn was a close collaborator of Gustavus III, a nephew and 
admirer of Frederick II of Prussia, who wished to become a model 
enlightened monarch, a restorer of Sweden’s strength and a gen- 
erous patron of Sweden’s cultural life. On June 21, 1771, he opened 
his first parliament, making the first address to the Rilcsdag in 
Swedish in more than a cenmry: “Born and bred among you, I 
have learned, from my teiiderest youth, to love my country, and 
hold it the highest privilege to be born a Swede, the greatest honor 
to be the first citizen of a free people. To rule over a happy people 
is my dearest desire; to govern a free people, the highest aim of my 
ambition.” And he went on in words recalling Bolingbroke’s 
patriot king: “I found that neither the pomp and magnificence of 
monarchy, nor the most frugal economy, nor the most overflowing 
exchequer can insure content or prosperity, where unity is want- 
ing, It rests with you, to become the happiest nation in the world 
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. . . by the sacrifice of all party animosities, of all interested mo- 
tives, to the commonweal. So far as in me lies, I will contribute to 
reunite your diverging opinions, to reconcile your estranged af- 
fections.” Sweeping civic and military reforms strengthened Swe- 
den in one of the most difficult periods of her international re- 
lations. The king’s reforms extended to every field of public or 
intellectual activity. Though he was a devoted disciple of French 
taste and spirit, he wished to transplant them to Sweden in Swedish 
form and in the Swedish language.”* The Swedish theater had 
been entirely French. The king dismissed the French troupe, 
founded a Swedish theater, and himself wrote a number of plays 
for it, some of them praising in the naive way of the time the simple 
country life of the Swedish peasantry, others glorifying in the 
style of Racine the heroic deeds of Giistavus Adolphus with much 
patriotic rhetoric. 

He attracted artists and scientists to his court; he gave a vigorous 
impulse to the still embryonic journalism; he founded a musical 
academy and an academy of fine arts, and finally in 1786 the 
Swedisli Academy of eighteen immortals, which he inaugurated 
with a characteristic speech: “To promote everything which may 
redound to the welfare of the realm is always my liighesc object; 
to contribute to the honor of the Swedish name, my dearest desire. 
The fame which followed the Swedish arms through the length 
and breadth of Europe has too often been won at the cost of our 
individual happiness. It remains for ns to achieve another and a 
greater triumph, the triumph which waits only upon polite litera- 
ture and bookish arts, the triumph which defies time, and is in- 
different to the precarious glory which vanished with hardly won 
and lightly lost material conquests.” 

In all his measures to restore the patriotic unity of the realm by 
a strengthened monarchy, Giistavus III respected the rights of the 
Riksdag. In his speech to it on February 27, 1792, he insisted on 
the undisturbed continuance of parliamentary life in times of un- 
precedented world crisis, and on the patriotic cooperation which 
he had received from all four estates, especially from the “good 
yeomen of the honorable estate of peasants, ye who hastened, with 
one effort, to the defense of the realm, leaving your plows, to man 
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and steer into battle the very vessels which your own hands had 
equipped. To express my gratitude I can find no other words than 
these: You have shown yourselves Swedes, worthy descendants 
of those of whom Gustavus Vasa said that his trust was in God 
and the peasantry of Sweden.” 

This spirit of patriotic enlightenment under Western influence 
dominated Sweden’s life at the end of the century; The Swedes 
looked forward to rational progress, not backward to the past. 
Few writers like Thomas Thorild (1759-1808), a disciple of the 
German Storm and Stress, pointed to the close connection between 
the Swedes and the Germans and suggested following rather the 
passionate depth of the Teutons than the rational superficiality 
of the French. Swedish art should root itself in the Nordic past. 
This admiration of the legendary national past grew under the 
influence of German romanticism; the Gothic Union (1811) cele- 
brated the Swedes as the descendants of the Goths, the conquerors 
of Rome and founders of great empires. In a movement correspond- 
ing to the Teutschtumelci in the Germany of that day, old Nordic 
names and customs revived. When this Nordic romanticism pro- 
tested against Western influences, and charged that the admixture 
of so much alien thought in Swedish life was unwholesome, Esaias 
Tegiier (1782-1846) replied that in that case barbarism would be 
most patriotic because it alone is entirely original, uninfluenced by 
alien civilization. Gothicism did not prevail or last long in Sweden; 
the modern Swedish nation built its life on the basis of the en- 
lightened and progressive patriocisni of its age of freedom in the 
eighteenth century. 


9 

The political wisdom of the Swedes expressed itself in the willing 
abandonment of aspirations which were far beyond their resources, 
and in the moderation which kept national dreams and factional 
strife within bounds. The Poles showed neither the wisdom nor 
the moderation; politically backward, morally corrupt, they dis- 
integrated at a time when all other nations gathered their strength. 
Only at the end of the century did the invigorating spirit of the 
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West arouse the desire for reform and regeneration; though it 
came too late to save the nation, it laid the foundations for its 
later revival. Yet the only nation to disappear in the eighteenth 
century had been one of the great powers of Europe in size and 
population, stretching from the Baltic to the Black Sea, an enormous 
and amorphous land mass in the borderless plains of Eastern Eu- 
rope. Like Sweden and Turkey, it declined at the end of the 
sevenreenrii century under Moscow’s pressure westwards to join 
Europe through the Baltic and Black seas. The Ukraine, inhabited 
by a Slavonic people akin to the Muscovites and Poles, the cradle 
of the Russian nation and Russian civilization, was the battle- 
ground of Russian and Polish expansion from the seventeenth cen- 
tury on.“^ Poland’s inner weakness and decay resulted from 
overexpansion and from the conceit and ambitions of its upper 
class, for which neither the moral character of the nation nor the 
economic structure of the country offered any foundation. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century Poland, more even 
than Spain, was a subject of general contempt and derision It 
was an aristocratic republic with an elective and powerless king, 
its government based on three curious and rather unique features, 
the pacta covvevta, which the king signed at his election, a legaliza- 
tion of impotence in a country without a trained army or sufficient 
taxation; the famous liberum veto^ the privilege of every member 
of the nobility to veto any legislation, and the formal legalization 
of anarchy; and finally the confederation which represented a 
legalization of civil war, often the only means of carrying on 
government at all. The Poles had a parliament, the Sejm, but 
Burke’s definition that “parliament is not a congress of ambassadors 
from different and hostile countries” but “a deliberative assembly 
of one nation, vdth one interest, that of the whole,” was unknown 
in Poland. Polish liberty 'expressed itself not in patriotic integra- 
tion, but in chaotic egotism. Wolno ‘w Polsce, jak kto chce?'^ 

The only class represented in the Sejm was the nobility — sharply 
divided into a small group of very rich and influential magnates and 
a mass of mostly uneducated, very poor and half-savage noblemen, 
the szlachta — to which all productive work and commercial enter- 
prise were strictly forbidden, and which was obsessed by a furious 
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class conceit, surpassing even that of the Spanish nobility, on 
account of the “liberties” which it as the true sovereign of Poland 
enjoyed. These unique privileges, culminating in the vie poz'wakvi, 
the libenmi uetOy had been acquired at the expense of the cities and 
the middle class, which had degenerated to an unbelievable degree 
of poverty and squalor, and of the peasantry, who had sunk to 
a depth of savagery and enslavement unsurpassed in Europe. Yet 
the nobility, responsible for the anarchy and decay of Poland at 
a time when even Russia by its reforms quickly took a higher rank 
in statesmanship and civilization, showed neither desire for reform 
nor repentance. They praised the “golden liberties” acquired by 
their “virtuous ancestors,” and this supenority coJiiplex’, based on 
abysmal ignorance and vain arrogance, was supported by the 
Catholic Church. The mass of the nobility was fanatically religious 
and superstitious. While in other Catholic countries of the eight- 
eenth century, in Spain and in Naples, in Portugal and in the 
Empire under the deeply religious iMaria Theresa, the power of 
the Church was strictly curtailed, it remained untouched in Poland 
by the spirit of the time. “Under the influence of the clergy, the 
Poles came to regard themselves as under the special protection of 
Providence, as chosen people and confirmation for this belief was 
found in the many signs and wonders of the seventeenth century, 
especially in the miraculous deliverance of tlie country from the 
Swedes in the time of John Kasimir.” But no signs and -wonders 
helped in the eighteenth century: there was nothing but shame and 
decay, destroying the nation and inviting greedy neighbors to 
partition it. 

Poland had enjoyed regular parliaments since 1413; but only the 
nobility sac in them, representing itself alone, completely self- 
contained as a caste, paying no raxes and reserving to itself all 
offices, including soon all higher Church offices, and the military 
service. The cities were poor and small — none reached 50,000 in- 
habitants, and only seven counted more than 10,000 inhabitants; 
and their citizens -were barred from all possession of land and all 
public functions. The country was sparsely settled and poorly 
cultivated among endless dense forests which seemed impervious 
even to primitive civilization. The state of education was most 
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miserable; by the middle of the century “tlioughtlcss and brutish 
material enjoyment prevailed among the debased gentry, unmiti- 
gated by any flickering of civic spirit, and rai’ely sublimated by 
intellectual refinement. Literature, reaching its lowest depths both 
in style and in matter, faithfully reflected the rottenness of so- 
ciety.” In this chaos, tumult, and stagnation Poland had existed 
for so long that the conviction spread that Poland lived by dis- 
order. But at this very moment, rational enlightenment began to 
move some of the more open minds among the nobility and clergy 
toward a moral reformation of tiie nation and a Europeanization 
of its government and life. 

In 1733 Augustus III of Saxony was elected to the Polish throne 
over Stanislaw Lcszczyhski (father-in-law of Louis XV and after 
1735 Duke of Lorraine), from udiose court beneficial influence 
radiated to Poland. His “GIos Wolny wolnosc uliczpieczajqcy” 
(A Free Voice to Secure Freedom, 1749) had, liowcver, ns little 
immediate influence as the pamphlet by Stanislaw Poniatowski, 
die father of the later king, who called in 1744 stronger 

central authority, for a better economic and financial order, for 
a standing army, and for social justice. Instiuitions could not be 
mended, as long as the mind remained completely uninformed. 
Stanislaw Konarski (1700-1773), the praeceptor Pohiiitie, a Piarist 
who had studied abroad for ten years, returned home resolved to 
change Polish education as a basis for national regeneration. After 
the French model he opened in 1753 the Collegium Nobilium, to 
educate the sons of the nobility as “honorable men and good citi- 
zens.” I'lis activities were many-sided: he wrote plays to help found 
a Polish theater; he contributed to the Monitor — the first modern 
Polish periodical after the model of the Spectator — which began 
its publication in 1765; he wrote on political reform and the evils of 
the PolisJi government, and he pleaded in his “De emendandis 
eloquentiae vitiis” for the clarity and simplicity of the Polish lan- 
guage, though he himself used only Latin in his public addresses 
(Polish becoming the language of instruction and of intellectual 
life only after 1770). In Konarski’s school curriculum, Polish was 
used in the three lowest classes; but for the first time modern history 
was taught, and that amounted to a rediscovery of the Polish past 
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by the sriidents. He stated the purpose of education as educating 
ii youth “to have often in mind their country, for which they were 

' born; learning from earliest days to love her, and not disappointing 

i the hopes she entertains of them. They should school themselves in 

'■ good habits and a life worthy of great sons of their nation.” 

: Konarski saw Poland’s evils clearly. He emphasized disinterested 

patriotism in his drama “The Tragedy of Epaminondas” (1756): 

i'; More pain to me than death or any fate 

ji Are feuds and quarrels within the state. 

“Let us govern ourselves like sensible people. Have done with pre- 
: tensions that we are better than others! For the God of nature did 

not search for a difFerent clay when he made Poles from what he 
used for Englishmen.” Konarski’s influence grew under the reign 
|(i of Stanislaw August Poniatowski, the successor of the Saxon king 

and a former favorite of Catherine II. He introduced the enlightened 
ideas of the century; but he was hindered by his dependence upon 
Russia, for Catherine, so eager for the absolute monarchy in her 
own realm, made herself the protector of the “liberties” of Poland. 
No real progress could be made in the political Held against the 
vested interests and the deep-rooted spirit of family and clan; but in 
the cultural, field the court became the center of French influence, 
and under the inspiration of the West a new Polish literature was 
born. Yet what first aroused the Poles to action was not the en- 



lightened patriotism which slowly gained hold of a few circles in 
the capital and among the great magnates, while the large majority 
of the nobility and of the country remained under the spell of 
Sannatian ignorance and backwardness, but a movement of reli- 
gious fanaticism, directed against Catherine’s desire to put the Greek 
Orthodox citizens of Poland on the same footing as the Catholics. 
“The faith is in danger” became the rallying cry; and the papal 
nuncio, the head of the. movement. In 1768 the Confederation of 
Bar started an armed insurrection to defend religion to the last. For 
the first time all classes were united, to oppose equal rights for the 
non-CathoIics. In the Brotherhood of the Knights of the FToIy 
Cross country gentlemen, peasants, artisans, and priests fought to- 
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gether. Yet the chaotic and disorderly movement was easily sub- 
dued by Russia and led to the first partition of Poland (1772). 
Russia became the guarantor of the Polish constitution of 1775. 

As Rousseau had clearly seen, the loss of the territory strength- 
ened Poland. The following years were a period of growing pros- 
perity and lessening anarchy. In deference to Russia’s M'ish for a 
more stable government, beneficial reforms were introduced. iMen 
of noble birth were allowed to engage in trade without forfeiting 
their rank. For the first time in centuries the middle classes raised 
their heads: Jan Dekert, the mayor of Warsaw, organized a move- 
ment for the recognition of the civic and political rights of the 
burghers, and he was aided by social reformers like Stanisfaw 
Staszic (1755-1826) and I-Iugo Koll^taj (1750-1812). Both be- 
longed to the group of enlightened Catholic priests who under 
French influence became the foremost reformers, eager for liberty, 
for scientific progress and modern education. 

The dissolution of the Jesuit Order in 1773 gave the opportunity 
for taking over its schools and income. “After two centuries in 
which Poland had dwelt apart in intellectual isolation and almost 
in intellectual stagnation, nourishing herself on the dry bones of 
scholasticism and an outworn humanism, modern science and the 
philosophy of enlightenment made their triumphal entry into the 
country.” A commission of education was formed, on which the 
reformers sat; the whole school system was reorganized, natural 
science, anatomy, medicine, and engineering were introduced. By 
1783 thirty-eight high schools with almost 10,000 pupils were in 
existence. In the same year Polish was introduced as the language 
of instruction in the universities, and the University of Cracow was 
aroused from its lethargy by Koft^taj. Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Locke became popular; obscurantism lost its unbroken power 
before the new critical spirit; demands for reform, voiced in 1760 
only by a few individuals, grew general. The whole trend of the 
age, the constant danger of new divisions, the unconcealed con- 
tempt of Europe, all that increased the discontent with existing con- 
ditions. New interests and new tastes were awakened; a permanent 
Polish theater was established whose chief author was the Jesuit 
Bohomolec (1720-1784), Bishop Ignacy Krasicki translated Ossian 
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and other old ballads and became with his satires the Polish V oltaire, 
Bishop Adam Nariiszewicz (1733-1796) wrote a history of Poland 
(“Histoiya narodu poisldego,” coniplered in six voliiiiies in 1786) 
which played in Poland a role similar to Karamzin’s history in 
Russia. His history like his patriotic poetry had one purpose, to 
point out the blemishes of the existing system, to attack the general 
corruption and indolence and to paint models of true citizenship. 
More and more foreign books were translated into Polish, and at 
the same time older Polish texts were edited. 

Yet while the new spirit gained rapidly, a large part of the 
nobility preserved its old blind pride and its horror of innovation. 
When the crisis came, Poland was split into a leading small group 
looking to the West for regeneration and into the great mass still 
clinging to its traditions. Under the pressure of the patriotic re- 
vival, the Sejm met on October 6, 1788, and remained in session for 
four years. Russia’s involvement in war with Turkey seemed to 
offer the opportunity for liberating the country. But only the 
younger patriots wJio formed minority realized that serious re- 
forms were needed in the internal life of the nation. The majority 
were full of self-confidence, and the Sejm procrastinated for a long 
time. Much entiuisiasm was not balanced by self-discipline or ex- 
perience. The factional spirit persisted: many magnates were pro- 
Russian, others leaned against Russia upon the empty and insincere 
promises of Prussia. The preamble of the new constitution, finally 
adopted on May 3, 1791, spoke the patriotic language of the period: 
“Declaring that the fate of us all depends solely on the establishment 
and perfection of the national constitution, having by long ex- 
perience recognized the deep-rooted defects of our government, 
and . . . holding dearer than life and personal happiness the politi- 
cal existence, external independence, and internal freedom of the 
nation, whose fate has been entrusted to us; anxious to earn the 
blessing and gratitude of present and future generations: we have 
resolved . . . upon the present constitution for the general good 
and to insure the freedom of our motherland and to defend her and 
her frontiers.” Yet the constitution represented only a moderate 
compromise. Poland became a hereditary limited monarchy with 
ministerial responsibility and a biennial parliament. The Ubenint 
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veto was abolished, and every deputy was to be regarded ns a 
representative of the nation. But the ancient privileges and rights 
of the nobility were approved and confirmed, the Sejm was to 
consist of 204 deputies elected by the nobility and 24 elected by 
the cities, which could vote only upon municipal and commercial 
questions. The burghers received the right to own land and to hold 
office, but serfdom was not abolished. 

The constitution did not save Poland. The Sejm had offended 
Russia by bombastic oratory, while completely omitting all serious 
military preparations, and putting all hope in an alliance witii 
Prussia, which was only too ready, in spite of all its solemn promises, 
to unite with Russia against Poland.’*'' When Catherine sent her 
army into Poland in support of the Confederation of Targowica 
(1792), Polish resistance quicldy ended. There was much enthu- 
siasm and talk about a levee en masse. Josef Poniatowski wrote to 
the king: “If your Majesty had mounted a horse togetiwr with the 
gentry, armed the townsmen, proclaimed the peasants free — we 
then should have either perished with honour, or Poland would be 
now a Power.” But the Polish gentry had never been disciplined 
in patriotism, the townsmen had not been trained in arms, the 
peasants had not been freed; the easy collapse of the Polish army 
and the continuing lethargy of the nation showed that the reform 
movement had not touciied the people deeply. It was not the con- 
stitution of 1791, it was rather the second partition of Poland in 
1793 which aroused such a feeling of patriotic indignation that 
ill 1794 Tadeusz Kosciuszko, who from 1776 to 1784 had witnessed 
in America the power of democracy and of patriotic struggle, 
could return to Poland as commander-in-chief of a national upris- 
ing, calling from Cracow to the Poles: “We, consecrating to our 
country our lives as the only possession which tyranny has not 
yet torn from us, are about to take those last and violent measures 
which patriotic despair dictates to us. Having therefore the un- 
broken determination to die or to deliver our native land from a 
shameful yoke, we declare in the .sight of God, of the whole human 
race, and especially of you, O nations, by whom liberty is more 
highly prized than all other possessions in the world, that we all, 
in one national, civic, and brotherly spirit, unite our strength in 
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one; and, persuaded that the happy result of our great undertaking 
depends chiedy on the strictest union bet\\^een us all, we renounce 
all prejudices and opinions which hitherto have divided or might 
divide the inhabitants of one land and the sons of one country, 
and we all promise each other to be sparing of no sacrifices which 
only the holy love of liberty can provide to men rising ifi despair 
in her defense.” 

The commander-in-chief tried to continue the reforms. He 
liberated the serfs, he was determined on freedom for all classes 
and all religions in Poland, lie sought the cooperation of the Greek 
Orthodox and of the Jews, he equipped a Jewish legion as part of 
the Polish army, he invited to the National Council in Warsaw the 
banker Andrzej Kapostas and the shoemaker Jan Kilinski. Artisans 
and serfs began to assemble around Koscinszko’s banner; but many 
of the gentry hesitated, few men were trained, little material was 
prepared, and the leader spent precious time on the moral mobi' 
Jjzarion of the nation which gave the Prussians and Russians time 
to act. Dissension in his camp between reformers and conservatives 
increased his difficulties. In the decisive battle on October 10, 1794, 
the Russian army under Suvorov captured Koj^ciuszko, who was 
Icept in Russian prison until 1796, one year after Poland’s third 
partition. Nothing remained of the nation but the memory of the 
constitution and of Kosciuszko’s uprising which the 6nigr6s carried 
with them into exile. Under General Henryk D^browski Polish 
legions fought in Napoleon’s army in Italy. There Josef Wybicki 
wrote the text of the Polish song, “Jeszcze Polska nie zgin^la,” 
which became the national anthem, “As long as we live Poland has 
nor yet perished.” The patriotic revival of the last years of Poland’s 
existence could not save the nation: it was neither far reaching 
nor deep enough for that purpose. It did not reform Poland nor 
mold it into a nation filled with a new morality and unity. The pre- 
ponderance and arrogance of the nobility, the dream of vast do- 
minion, the insufficiency of the spiritual and economic resources, 
the lack of wise moderation and self-criticism remained to consti- 
tute a fundamental weakness of Polish national revival, but at the 
same time the legacy of Staszic, Kott^taj, and Kosciuszko worked 
as a leaven towards a new morality and patriotic unity. 
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Mungary’s political structure was similar to that of Poland: 
in both countries the nobility exercised power to the detriment of 
the monarchy, of the middle classes, and of the peasants, extend- 
ing its rule over populations ethnographically different. But Hun- 
gary was more fortunate: it had excellent natural frontiers in 
the Carpathian Mountains, and its existence was endangered not 
by the growing power of Russia but by the declining Turkish 
Empire; above all, Elabsburg rule gave it stability, which made 
modernizing reforms and a national revival in I-Tungary easier than 
ill neighboring Poland, Elungary’s close ally on many occasions. 
Like the Poles, the Magyars, the only confederation of Asiatic 
horsemen who succeeded in creating a stable government in Eu- 
rope, formed a borderland between the Roman and the Byzantine 
world; both Hungary and Poland accepted C)u*isfi«injry in the Cath- 
olic form at about the same time. St. Gerard of Venice, known 
to the Hungarians as Szent Gellert, helped St, Stephen (997- 
1038)* — who placed the royal crown sent by the Pope on his own 
head on Christmas Day, 1000 — to organize the Icingdom. This 
crown, and not Magyar nationality, became the symbol of the 
Hungarian nation. The great codification of Hungarian law by 
Istvan Werbbezi (1460-1541), the “Tripartitum opus juris con- 
suetudinarii inclyti regni Ungariae,” called the Holy Crown of 
St. Stephen the source of all law and power, and the nobility (com- 
posed of men of all nationalities, using Latin as the official language) 
its representatives, membra sacrae coroiiae. In Iiis codification 
Werbbezi quoted Stephen’s instruction to his son St. Emeric to 
follow the example of the Roman Empire and to treat men of all 
races well. “Nam unius linguae uniiisque moris regnuiii imbecille 
et fragile est. Propterea jubeo te, fili mi, ut bona voluntate illos 
nutrias et honeste teneas.”^"^ Only nineteenth century nationalism 
stressed the Magyar ciiaracter of the multiracial kingdom, made 
Magyar the official language, and started the struggle of nation- 
alities to which the almost millenary kingdom succumbed. 

In 1526 most of Hungary came under Turkish domination, 
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which lasted until 1699, "'vhen the Habsburgs drove tl\e Turks out. 
During these two centuries Hungary, partly devastcd and depop- 
ulated, was divided into three parts, with the Turkish province in 
the center. While in western Hungary, which remained under the 
Habsburgs, the Counter Reformation, mainly thanks to Peter Paz- 
many,^'“ succeeded, in the east Transylvania became a practically 
independent principality, preponderantly Calvinist, with Gyula- 
fehervar as capital. The Diet of Transylvania recognized four re- 
ligions in 1571: Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, and Unitarian. Being 
ill many respects a distant borderland of Protestantism, Transyl- 
vania held an important position in the European religious wars, 
and entered into relations with the West. Ambitious princes like 
George Rakdezi II (1648-1660), overstrained its resources, and 
the iveakened country fell completely under Turkish influence. 
After the expulsion of the Turks it was reunited with Hungary 
but preser\"cd a /ligh degree of autonomy. 

During the wars against the Turks, Nicholas Zrinyi (1618- 
1664) ^vrote a patriotic epos, “Obsidio Szigetiaiia,” in which lie 
glorified the defense of Szigetvar by his great-grandfather, who 
led the whole garrison to a suicidal attack against the Turkish in- 
vader, castigated his fellow countrymen for their conceit, their 
self-admiration, their quick enthusiasm without perseverance, and 
their vain dreams without realism. But few Plungarians shared his 
patriotism and his desire for unity. Their minds were so dominated 
by religions conflict and party strife that the Protestants joined 
the Turks against the Catholic monarch. A revolt of peasants, 
called kurucok or crusaders, found a capable leader in Nicholas 
Zrinyi’s nephew Francis Rak'6czi II, who in his manifesto “Recru- 
descunt vuliiera” addressed himself to the people under the slogan 
"‘Pro patria et libertate.” The rising, religious and social at the 
same time, demanded toleration for the Protestants and betterment 
for the peasants. It failed; but the emperor granted generous terms 
in 1 71 1, and for more than a century peace reigned in Hungary. 
Rakoezi emigrated, and died in Turkey in 1735. The peasants 
abandoned all hope in the tlungarian nobility and looked for im- 
provements to the enlightened Habsbiirg monarchs, who mitigated 
their yoke. The progressive Catholicization weakened the position 
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of the Protestants around Rakoczi: the alliance with the Turks 
was contrasted with the emperor’s liberation of Hungaiy from 
Turkish rule. Catholicism seemed to cement E-Iungary’s unity and 
to tie it with its own past. Education was in the hands of the Jes- 
uits, who proclaimed the dedication of the country to the Holy 
Virgin, a regmim. Mariaimvi. 

The eighteenth century was to Hungary, as to Belgium and 
Lombardy, a period of progress and reconsttuction under Habs- 
burg rule. The population increased -x^irh large-.scalc settlements 
of immigrants, who strengthened it economically. Transylvania 
had been settled progressively with Rumanians, who formed the 
majority of the population but had no political rights. Tlicse were 
reserved to the three recognized “nations": the Magyars; the Sze- 
kclys, a people related to the Magyars; and the Saxons, German 
colonists settled in the industrial and mining towns. But national 
conflicts were not conscious then;^®” the Hungarian Protestant 
princes published religious literature in Rumanian to convert the 
Orthodox peasantry and tried to introduce the native Wnllachian 
tongue instead of the old Church Slavonic. A printing press was 
established in Brasso in 1559 to publish the flrsc books ever printed 
in Rumanian — among them the translation of the four Gospels in 
1561 and of the whole Bible twenty years later. George Rakoezi I 
instructed the Rumanian bishop of Bihar in 1641 “to preach to 
the poor Rumanian people in their native tongue” so that they 
might “be led from the darkness of superstition to enlightenment." 

The Magyar-speaking population soon formed only a minority 
in the Hungarian kingdom. To the Slovaks in the northwest, the 
Ruthenians in the north, the Rumanians in the cast, and the Croats 
ill the southwest were added new German settlers: Catholic peas- 
ants from southern Germany, called Swabians, who populated 
many districts in the fertile plains; and Serbs migrating under 
their patriarch Arseiiije III Cornopevic to the Banat and the Backa 
after their liberation from the Turks. In 1741 the Serb Patriarch 
of Ipek, Arsenije IV Jovanovic, transferred his residence to Kar- 
lowitz and became the spiritual and political leader of the Orthodox 
Serbs in Hungary. All these migrations and settlements were part 
of the enlightened population policy and had nothing to do with 
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nationalism or Germanization. The same policy was followed by 
the kings of Prussia and by the Russian czars. Only at the end of 
the eighteenth century did the national consciousness begin to 
crystallize; first among the Rumanians and Serbs under Habsburg 
domination, and later among those living in Turkey. Transylvanian 
Rumanians led in the Rumanian national awakening. Rumanian 
students from Transylvania were sent to the Greek Catholic col- 
leges in Rome. There, impressed by Trajan’s column and other 
monuments of the ancient city, Bishop Samuil Klein, who Ruma- 
nized his name to A'licu, reflected upon the Latin character of 
Wallachian and concluded that the Rumanians were the descend- 
ants of Romans settled by Trajan in Dacia, and were the heirs of 
Roman civilization in Eastern Europe. He and George Siticai prop- 
agated the use of the name “Rumanian” in place of “\^^illachian,” 
tried to purify (that is, to Latinize) the language, changed the 
alphabet used by the Rumanians from the Cyrillic to the Latin, 
and published in Buda in 1780 the first grammar of the Rumanian 
language, “Elementa linguae Daco-Romanae sive Waliachae.” The 
Runianian peasants in Transylvania, whose condition had been 
much alleviated by the reforms of Joscpli II after the bloody re- 
volt of 1784, first organized and expressed themselves politically 
in 1791. In the “Supplex Libellus Valachorum” they asked to be 
recognized as the fourth nation in Transylvania, where they formed 
the majority of the population. 

With prosperity growing in Hungary after 1750, culture began 
to spread. The Hungarian magnates at the court of Maria Theresa 
came into contact with Western civilization and adopted French 
manners. The towns, with a population mainly German, played 
an insignificant role in Hungary’s social and intellectual life. It 
was among the wealthier country-nobility, who had no palaces in 
Vienna, that the Hungarian ti'aditions lived on, and that resistance 
to innovations became most vocal. They cherished their aurea 
Ubertas — their established privileges. Joseph’s attempts to modern- 
ize the administration were opposed by the estates, jealous of their 
“ancestral liberties.’” As often in continental Europe then, the mon- 
archs represented progress in the interest of the people, while the 
estates with their ancient constitutions impeded it, “Les assemblees 
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. . . sont etrangeres et commc impenetrablcs a I’espric nouveau du 
temps. Aussi le coeur du peuple leur echappe et tend vers les 
princes.” Yet the aristocratic estates, bent upon preserving their 
privileges, spoke in the name of the nation and of their traditional 
liberties. At the end of the century, the awakening national con- 
sciousness of the educated class came to their help. This class, con- 
sisting of teachers, writers, and lawyers, was most vitally concerned 
about the national language. When Joseph II in 1784 ordered 
Latin to be replaced by German as the official language, he aroused 
bitter opposition; yet he wished only to unify his lands and open 
the door to the modern spirit — he had no preference for German. 
“Si le royaume de Hongrie etait la plus importante de mes pos- 
sessions,” he wrote, “je n’hesiterais pas a imposer sa langue aux 
autres pays.” But at the very time when Joseph II was trying 
to realize the ideals of the enlightenment, these ideals brought to 
young Hungarians a new interest in their native language that 
caused them to seek its renovation according to AVestern 
models. 

George Bessenyei (1747-181 1), an officer at the court in Vienna, 
became acquainted with the literature of the time. He and his 
friends, the “generation of 1765,” resolved to serve their country 
and humanity by applying the new philosophy to Hungary and 
raising her to the level of the West. Books were translated from 
French and English into Hungarian; Francis Kazinezy (1759- 
1831) enriched the language, freed it from obsolete conventions, 
and simplified it; the demand grew for the substitution of Magyar 
for Latin as the official language of administration and the courts. 
Debreezin, the most populous city in Hungary with a large Cal- 
vinist population, became the center of the awakened national life. 
The university of Nagyszombat or Trnava was transferred to 
Buda in 1777 and to Pest in 1784. The dissolution of the Jesuit 
Order in 1773 hastened the reform of education, which had been 
largely in Jesuit hands. Yet the very small minority accepting 
Western ways of thought became alienated from the mass of the 
nobility and from the realities of Hungarian society, which re- 
mained unchanged. The generation of 1765 had no real reform 
program and did not even see the need of one. 
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At the same time a misunderstood Rousseauanism stressed the 
goodness of the old order. The laudatores tevtporis passati pro- 
tested against the imitation of foreign models, against the life at 
the court, against innovations and luxury. They praised ancestral 
liberty and simplicity. The backward country squire clinging to 
all ancient prejudices and empty conceit appeared as the real Hun- 
gary. A popular saying glorified the apparently easy life of inertia 
and rut: “E.xtra Hungariain non e.sr vita,” Paul Anyos^^'^ wrote in 
1782: 


Morality favors not perfumed handkerchiefs, 

Dainty dresses and neckerchiefs; 

Veils, large silver buttons and leopard skins 
Are more in accord with Hungarian wishes. 

The first Hungarian newspaper, the Magyar Hmnondo, recom- 
mended the wearing of national costumes as distinctive national 
tokens. Stress was laid upon the ancient greatness of the Hungar- 
ians, who had victoriously resisted Tartars and Turks and had 
conquered Europe under Attila and carved out a permanent home 
for themselves under Arpad. John Ribinyi, a teacher at the Lu- 
theran school at Sopron, confessed in 1751: “Italian is pleasant, 
French beautiful, German earnest; but all these qualities are so 
united in Magyar that it is difficult to say wherein its superiority 
consists.” And he went on with an exhortation to cultivate the na- 
tional tongue. “If we do not rival one another in this work, we 
sin against the fatherland, against the /Magyar name, against our- 
selves, and against our ancestors. Our fathers for ail their high- 
mindedness could not perform this task, occupied as they always 
were ■^vith wars and other sorro^vs; we whose life is more peaceful, 
and who have more opportunity to cultivate letters, must use all 
our strength to enrich and to refine our language. In parliament 
and in county assemblies we must speak Magyar; and it is shame- 
ful that we cannot clothe fine thoughts in fine language.” Yet 
this appeal for the use of Hungarian was written in Latin, and 
the conviction was widespread that the Hungarian language 
would die out. It was only the enlightened and in many ways cos- 
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mopolitan generation of 1765 which made Magyar a modern lan- 
guage. The newly aroused interest in the national past brought 
also the first history of Hungary, written as a work of serious 
research by Stephen Katona (1732-1811): the “Historia critica 
primorum Hungariae ducum” (1778) and the “Historia critica 
regum Hungariae” in forty-two volumes (1779-1817). 

The Magyar language was promoted more by hostility'- to Jo- 
seph’s reforms than by love for the native tongue, though some 
of the county assemblies stressed in 1784 the new interest in the 
Hungarian vernacular (“hoc praesertim scculo peciiliari zelo eru- 
diti excolerc et polire adlaborant”) when they opposed the sub- 
stitution of German for Latin. The Dice which met in Pressburg 
after Joseph’s death — Buda and Pest were still insignificant towuis 
— ^made Magyar an optional subject in Hiingaidan schools in 1791 
and a regular subject in 1792. In 1805 its use was allowed in the 
Diet alongside Latin; but it was much later that Magyar became 
the official language of the Hungarian kingdom, which so long 
preserved the non-national character of its medieval tradition. 

In I-Iungary as in ocher backward countries of Eastern Europe 
the age of enlightenment produced no real changes and failed to 
spur a true national revival. The slogans of popular sovereignty, 
of national liberty, and of the social contract were used — if at all 
— for counterrevolutionary purposes, to strengthen the privileged 
classes, who thought of themselves as the nation. A small group 
of sincere reformers, called Jacobins — the “generation of 1795” — 
under the leadership of Jozef Hajnoczy wished to end feudalism; 
but their uprising received no support from middle class or masses 
and was quickly suppressed. It was actively opposed by the no- 
bility, who after 1792 rallied around the monarchy for the pres- 
ervation of the old order. The Napoleonic Wars barely touched 
Hungary, which remained economically and culturally backward. 
The new spirit of the West only began to penetrate after Count 
Stephen Szechenyi visited England in 1815 and called attention, 
in his first book in 1830, to the backwardness of the people and 
the responsibility of the privileged classes. He pleaded for a true 
reconstruction of the social order and a regeneration of the mind, 
a new mentality and a new economy, and he concluded with these 
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words: “The past has slipped out of our grasp, but we may yet owu 
the future. Why should we bother then with useless reminis- 
cences? Instead, let us work for a glorious dawn for our homeland 
through determined patriotism and faithful unity. Many think 
that I-Iungary is a thing of the past; I like to believe its greatest 
achievements lie in the future.” Soon the generation of 1848 was 
to go beyond Szechenyi. Only then did the political philosophy 
of the French Revolution begin to come into its own; but the re- 
sistance of old illusions and traditions continued in Hungary as 
in Poland/^'* 

II 

As in the Occident Romance and German influences, competing 
heirs of the Western Empire, met in an intermediate zone (the 
legacy of Lorraine and Burgundy) from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, so in the East German and Russian influences met 
in a similar zone that stretched from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea 
and separated the Western from the Eastern Empire. This zone 
was infinitely less consolidated than the Western zone; ethno- 
graphic and racial differences had not integrated politically and 
ideally. Only Poles and Hungarians preserved, with the medieval 
aristocratic structure, their conscious nationhood. The many other 
peoples, Litlnianians and Ukrainians, Czechs and Croats, Serbs 
and Bulgarians, some of whom had played important parts on the 
stage of history were no longer active factors. Among these “dor- 
mant” or “a-historical” peoples only the age of nationalism brought 
a reassertion of their historical consciousness. 

The Greeks, at the crossroads of Mediterranean commerce, oc- 
cupied, a unique position — of growing importance at a time when 
the decline of the Occomaii Empire reopened the Eastern ques- 
tion; and as the heirs of ancient Greece they profited from the 
deep interest of neoclassicists in Greek civilization. Few scholars 
in the West then had more than a dim knowledge of Czechs or 
Bulgars, Ukrainians or Croats; but every educated man knew of 
the glories of Greece, from which Europe drew an ever deeper 
inspiration. The Greeks received from the West not only the gen- 
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eral revitalization of enlightenment, but the rediscovery of tlieir 
own forgotten and neglected past. As French scholars in Egypt 
and English in India rediscovered the ancient history and thought 
of those lands and thus helped, in their Europeanization, to create 
for the first time a national consciousness based upon a belief in 
historical continuity, so the study of Greek antiquity by AVestern 
scholars aroused the interest and pride of the Greeks in their past 
and led them to identify themselves as “children of Solon and Ly- 
ciirgus.” 

The position of the Greeks was unique in other respects too. 
They regarded the Greek Orthodox Church as their national her- 
itage and soul. This had been the established church of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, an empu*e Greek in language, with a Greek as patriarch 
at Constantinople its highest religious dignitary. The patriarch re- 
mained the head of all Orthodo.v Christians in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, which, organized on a religious basis, gave to the heads of the 
religious communities authority also in judicial and financial mat- 
ters. Thus Serbs and Bulgars, Rumanians and Albanians of the 
Orthodox faith came under the jurisdiction of the Constantinople 
patriarchate — and supported it by their taxes — with its Greek 
clergy, Greek language, and Hellenizing tendencies. Some Greek 
patriots dreamt of Greek leadership throughout the Orthodox world 
— or, at least in the Balkans, a reconstituted Byzantine Empire, while 
the non-Greek Orthodox peoples had to assert their rising nation- 
ality as much against the Greek Church as against the Turkish 
overlord. 

While no living tie linked the Greeks with their classical past 
they always remained conscious of their unity with the Eastern 
Empire, which from the beginning had been Christian, based upon 
the Orthodox Church, and which had later shed its Roman struc- 
ture in a complete Hellenization. Political and religious differ- 
ences, the struggle against the Crusaders and against Venice, had 
strengthened the bitter antagonism of the Greeks against the West- 
ern world. In the Ottoman Empire the Greeks, on the whole well 
treated as all minorities, continued to play an important part, not 
only as merchants, but also as sailors, statesman, and diplomatic 
middlemen. They represented, even under Turkish domination, 
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the continuity of the Byzantine Empire, and their nationalism 
turned soon to the dream of its resurrection. According to a wide- 
spread legend the last emperor, Constantine XI, had not died, but 
escaped through a secret opening in the wall of St. Sophia, to re- 
turn whenever a Greek King again sat on the imperial throne. The 
Hrst king- born in modern Greece received the name of Constan- 
tine, The Turks appeared not only as infidels, but also as usurpers 
of an imperial dignity which by right belonged to the Greeks. 

In that claim the Greeks found themselves face to face with a 
similar claim by Russia, supported by the infinitely superior might 
of tliat Orthodox but Slavonic power. Catherine II named her 
first two grandsons Alexander and Constantine, thus affirming 
Russia’s claim to the Eastern Empire. Greece and Russia were 
united by faith; Russia acted as the protector of the Orthodox 
Church and of the Greeks in the Ortoinaii Empire; Greek ships 
sailed frequently under the Russian flag; Greeks served as Russian 
consuls. With Constantinople as the goal of Greek and of Russian 
national aspirations, Greece had to look for other titles than the 
religious one for her claim to Byzantium. 

She found it in her language and classical inheritance, revived 
at the end of the eighteenth century. While religion connected 
Greece with the East, her classical civilization connected her with 
Western scholarship and the modern Western mind. From the 
West came also the first tendencies of secularization; and that 
meant with the Greeks the rediscovery of their pre-Christian past. 
At the turn of the century Greek ships began to bear the names 
of heroes of pagan antiquity instead of saints of the Church. The 
close connection with the West was promoted by the growth of 
trade and navigaaon. Greek merchants settled all over the Medi- 
terranean and in southern Russia; soon the trade of the region was 
concentrated in tlieir hands. Ties of family and group solidarity 
under foreign domination strengthened the Greek merchant com- 
munities as much as did their interest in education. Wealthy 
merchants founded and endowed schools and sent their sons abroad 
to study. The Greek diaspora which spread from Odessa to Leg- 
horn, from Alexandria to Manchester, from Vienna to Marseilles, 
opened a broad road over which Western influence invaded the 
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eastern A'leditcrrancan, wlicre Greek comiTicrce replaced the former 
Venetian preponderance. 

Thus the French Revolution found the Greeks better prepared 
for its message than any other people in Eastern Europe. They 
were making great progress not only in commerce and education, 
but also in the consciousness of their power. The French Revolu- 
tionary wars stimulated Greek trade and shipping. Greek vessels, 
armed against pirates, ran both the blockade established by England 
against the Continent and that by Napoleon against Britain. 
Six years after Napoleon’s downfall, udiich seemed to spell the 
end of nationalism and liberalism and the lasting establishment 
of the lioly Alliance, the Greeks were the first successfully to 
raise the banner of nationalism and liberalism. With their “war of 
independence” the age of nationalism in Eastern Europe was es- 
tablished. They were the first, not because they suffered too heav- 
ily under Turkish oppression,^®® but because the ideas of the French 
Revolution had found among them a well prepared field, sown by 
the efforts of merchant-philantropists, by the foundation of schools 
like those at lannina in the Epirus and Aivali in Asia Minor, by 
enlightened Greek priests like Eugenios Bulgares (1715-1806) and 
Nikephoros Tl3eofoke.s (died in 1800), by the combined efforts 
of many obscure men who prepared the intellectual and moral re- 
generation of Greece which found a mouthpiece and a leadership 
in Rhigas (1757-1798) and in Adamantios Coray (1748-1833). 

Rhigas was born in Veiestino, a small town in Thessaly, known 
in ancient times as Pheraios, a town inhabited by Greeks,. 
Albanians, and Wallachians, all three of whom claimed Rhigas as 
one of them. Flis knowledge of the Rumanian language secured 
him a position in Bucharest as secretary of the Phanariot Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti and later as interpreter at the French Consu- 
late. While the prince leaned towards Russia, Rhigas’ sympathies 
went toward France and the French Revolution. In Bucharest 
he translated a popular tract on physics into Greek because, as he 
wrote, “every patriot must be filled with sorrow when he sees that 
the unhappy descendants of Aristotle and Plato lack all philo- 
sophical knowledge. As a lover of Greece I have not been satisfied 
to weep over the state of my nation, but I wished to help it accord- 
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ing to my means. Let us all work, each one according to his forces, 
and thus alone will the Greek nation be reborn.” This principle 
guided Rhigas in all his literary work, of which probably the most 
important was his “Map of Greece” to accompany a translation 
of Barthelemy’s “Voyage dii jeunc Anacharsis en Gr^ce,” which 
revealed to the Greeks the greatness of their ancient fatherland, 
a conception which guided the expansion of Greece for the century 
after 1822 as “the great idea”: “This vast space, these mountains, 
these rivers, these capes, these gulfs, these islands, these cities with 
sonorous names— all these are Greece. These are the places, where 
the Greeks, your ancestors, lived, where they fought and which 
they immortalized by their genius and their arms.” 

This vision of Great Hellas, of the revived Byzantine Empire, 
led Rhigas to draw a revolutionary constitution for all inhabitants 
of the Balkans, of Asia Minor and of the Mediterranean islands 
who were living under Turkish despoci.sm, and whom he wished 
to unite in a fatherland of liberty, equality, and fraternity. This 
Hellenic-Balkan realm, a forerunner of the modern plans of Balkan 
federation, was modeled after tlie Frencli constitution of 1793, 
guaranteeing to all inhabitants, irrespective of race, religion, or 
language, all the rights of man and citizen under the cultural 
leadership of the Greeks. Article 7 read: “The sovereign people 
is the totality of the inhabitants of this state without distinction 
of religion and language, Greeks, Albanians, Wallachians, Arme- 
nians, Turks, and men of all other races.” Universal education and 
universal military service were to guarantee the universal democ- 
racy. “All Greeks are soldiers; all must be trained in arms and in 
marksmanship; all must Jearn military tactics; even the Greek 
women who must know how to handle lances if they are not good 
with the rifle” (art. 109). The Greek people would be the friend 
and natural ally of all free peoples and would receive with open 
hospitality all aliens unjustly treated in their fatherland or exiled 
in the cause of liberty (arts. 118, 120). This constitution remained 
a dream, born in the fever heat of the French Revolution, but 
Rhigas tried to do his share to transform the dream into reality. 
In August, 1796, he moved to Vienna, where at the end of 1790 
the flrst Greek journal Epbbneras was published. Though the 
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writers wrote a poor Greek — in search of Greek words they used 
many German words in Greek letters — they were fervent patriots; 
they helped Rliigas to organize a conspiracy for the overthrow of 
the Turkish regime. In December, 1797, Rhigas left Vienna; but he 
was arrested in Trieste, extradited by the Austrian authorities and 
executed in Belgrade in June, 1798. 

To the revolution which swept Greece twenty-four years later, 
Rhigas bequeathed not only the memory of his martyr death, but 
also a collection of national songs, among them the most popular 
war song, tlie thourios. Rhigas was one of the very fe^\^ early pa- 
triots who used the language of the people in his writings. Like so 
many nations from Norway to China, Greece wa.s faced in licr 
national awakening with the problem whether to u.se a traditional 
literary language remote from the spoken vernacular, or to raise the 
people’s speech to the rank of a literary language. In most cases 
the popular language carried the day over the classical language, 
but in Greece a slightly modernized version of ancient Greek, 
very different from the spoken idiom, became the literary language. 
Today popular education has made this “pure” language generally 
understood, but at the time of the Greek rebirth it was familiar 
only to antiquarian scholars. They insisted upon it, because to them 
the rebirth of Hellas meant the rebirth of classical Hellas with 
its classical language, the language of republican freedom and of 
mankind’s leading thought. Thus the language served to legitimize 
Greece’s claim to liberty and rank. The University of Athens, 
founded in 1837, became the center of linguistic purism, and only 
in the later nineteenth century was the modern vulgar tongue — 
contemptuously called “corrupt” — ^raised to literary rank in poetry 
and novel. Rhigas, himself a son of the masses and more interested 
in contemporary democracy than in classical antiquity, used the 
popular idiom, which he called the simple language, and in article 
53 of his constitution he made it the official language, because “it 
was easily learned.” 

In this language question Coray favored a compromise. Rhigas 
was above all an agitator who dreamt of becoming a revolutionary 
leader and was filled with militant patriotism. Coray, though no 
less under the spell of enlightenment and the French Revolution, 
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was above all an educator who worked to create a synthesis of 
ancient Greece and contemporary civilization. He was born in 
Smyrna, tlie scion of a reJativcly educated and wealthy family 
from Chios, and came in youth under the influence of a Dutch 
pastor who acquainted him with the enlightenment. In 177Z he 
was sent to Amsterdam; he returned to Smyrna in 1778 for four 
years, but left in 1782 to study medicine in Alontpellier and never 
set foot again on Greek soil. For over half a century he lived in 
France, after 1788 in Paris, where he died at the age of eighty- 
five, having written his own epitaph: “Sous la terre etrangere de 
Paris que j’airnai a I’egal de la Grece ma patrie je repose ici.’’ The 
French Revolution decided him definitely not to leave the land 
of liberty. As he wrote in his autobiography, French liberty in- 
creased his desire to contribute as much as he could to the education 
of his compatriots, and awaken in them the love of liberty, to which 
the French had been educated. “The only means which I found 
was the publication of the Greek authors with long introductions 
in vulgar Greek, which could be read not only by those who study 
the ancient language, but also by the people. Ikit for such an enter- 
prise a much gi'eater knowledge of the Greek language was neces- 
sary; therefore, I devoted myself entirely to acquiring it and aban- 
doned the profession of medicine and any other occupation.” 
Like Alfieri, though with an entirely different temperament, Coray 
set out to form a nation with his pen. From Paris he wrote to his 
friend DJmirrios Lotos in Smyrna of his admiration for the great 
city and its civilization — an admiration ringed with melancholy 
for a Greek who remembered that two thousand years ago Athens 
had reached even a higher degree of learning. And yet where for- 
merly reigned the wise laws of Solon, so much admired by the 
learned men of the West, there now ruled malice and wickedness 
and an ignorant clergy, even worse than the Turk. Paris was the 
center of light, from where new life spread, not only by educational 
means but soon also by political action. When the French troops 
occupied the Ionian Islands which had formed part of the 
domains of Venice, Coray dedicated in 1797 his edition and trans- 
lation of Theophrast’s “Characters” to “the free Greeks of the 
Ionian Sea.” His Gallo-Greek cultural nationalism found therein 
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irs expression: “A great nation, led by the Enlightenment and 
marching in the footsteps of our ancestors, offers you with the 
freedom all the means to become her equals, perhaps even to rival 
the ancient Greeks. One of these means is to familiarize yourself 
with the language of the old Greeks and with that of your 
liberators. The one, which one can justly call the language of the 
gods, enlightened a large part of the ancient world: the other, 
called the language of reason and philosophy, will soon instruct 
the whole of mankind. I Avish to recall to you what you were in 
the beautiful days of our common fatherland, and what you can 
become for your own happiness and for tliat of our brothers aa 4 io 
still suffer under the scepter of iron.” 

But political liberation was only an ulterior goal; moral regener- 
ation had to come first and could be achieved only by ccliicarion. 
Coray considered as true heirs of ancient Greece only tho.se who 
promoted education, he saw in the teachers the country’s greatest 
benefactors while he regarded those who were lethargic or obsti- 
nate as “nothing less than Turks.” His editions of the great classical 
authors contained introductions in modern Greek full of patriotic 
reflections,^*” to link ancient Greece which seemed dead with the 
neAv Greece Avhich was to be reborn, and to wipe out the “years 
of shame and depravity,” in which the continuity had been 
broken. Language and patriotic zeal would rc-create the true 
Greece, a language which struck a balance between the pure 
classical and the vulgar tongue of the time, the Icoine, would re- 
kindle the consciousness of a common nationhood, a nation Greek 
in its roots, Western and enlightened in irs life. 

This conception of Greek nationalism was violently opposed 
by the conservative forces, especially in the Church. They saw 
in it a revolutionary attempt to undemiine the faith and order. In 
1798 the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem Anthimos published his 
“Paternal Instructions,” warning the Greeks against the blandish- 
ments of the French Revolution, and preferring to the anti- 
Christian Franks the Turkish government, instituted by God to 
ensure religious liberty and to protect the Greeks from Western 
heresy. Coray answered in his “Brotherly Instructions,” calling 
upon the Greeks to follow French enlightenment as the only true 
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road to regeneration. He was supported by the Greek merchants, 
especially those in the diaspora. When the Greek struggle for 
independence began, this diaspora with its liberal ideas to which 
Coray had contributed so much supplied the inspiration for the ' 
revolution. What the French philosophers had done for the French 
Revolution, Coray did for the Greek Revolution. 

When the revolution broke out, Coray sent to his distant father- 
land his “Political Admonitions.” in which he combined (with- 
out always making a clear distinction) Aristotle’s political dis- 
cussions and precepts and his own, so establishing again the 
continuity of Greece. Greater deeds had been accomplished by 
the Greeks in 1821 — he wrote — than at Marathon or Salamis, 
where only barbarians from outside had been repulsed while the 
modern Greeks expelled barbarians long established in the land. 
But now an even greater effort was required: to preserve liberty; 
it was not sufficient to defeat the tyrant, each one must fight 
without ceasing the far more tyrannical passions in his lieart — 
which requires Mdsdoni and justice, the queen of all virtues.”” 
Again and again Coray stressed the primary need of justice and 
patriotic unity. “The virtue of the citizen and that of the Christian 
are one and the same, for the virtuous citizen is the man who 
directs all his activities more toward the commonweal, than toward 
his private good, who shares joy and sorrow equally with his 
fellow citizens as brothers. A man without the civic virtue of 
patriotic unity cannot but be a bad citizen and a bad Christian.” 

A true conception of freedom fosters unity and respect for law, 
not discord and anarchy. Ancient Greece perished from the abuse 
of liberty and the lack of unity. 

Coray, who had lived through the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, praised the young men who fought for the liberty of their 
fatherland with the celebrated verses from Aeschylus’ “Persians”: 

O sons of Hellas, go! 

Liberate the fatherland, liberate 

Children, women, the sanctuaries of ancestral Gods, 

And the tombs of the fathers; everything is now at 
stake in the war. 
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But his heart was not in the fight, it was in the moral ideas. Orelli 
called him the “philologische Bildner seiner Nation” and compared 
him to Fichte.''^’ Coray was not a radical, filled with the elan of the 
Revolution; he was a humanitarian, realistic and moderate, who 
translated Beccaria into Greek and combated slavery,^''^ an en- 
lightened philanthropist steeped deeply in middle-class jibcralisrnd'* 
He did not look toward Byzantium or Russia, he looked to France 
and the West. Greek nationalism did not follow the quiet wisdom 
of its awakener: in its historical course it looked as much eastward 
as westward, a fate which it shared with the smaller Slav nation- 
alities whose nationalism was inspired by Western enlightenment, 
but found itself often entangled in Russian and Pan Slavic roman- 
ticism and in the imperial aspirations of the East. 

12 

Of all rlie brandies of the Slavic race, the SoutJiern Slavs were 
the last to awaken to national consciousness; in the eighteenth 
century they remained, to themselves and to the outside world, 
ill defined even in their name and relationship. They were more 
divided than any other Slavs, in religion and tradition, between 
the East and the West; their western fringes came under the influ- 
ence of Venice and the Habsburgs, their eastern expanse was 
entirely submerged in the Turkish world. Religion — Orthodox, 
Mohammedan, or Catholic — dominated all their life; secularization, 
with its new literary language and modes, its educated laity, its 
scientific outlook and economic activities, barely touched them. 
Tiierein tliey were at least three centuries behind the West; the 
trading middle classes with their international connections and the 
artisans in the towns, which showed initiative elsewhere, were 
hardly represented in the Balkans; in the east the people were 
almost exclusively peasants, lethargic and unprepared for reform. 
But even in this most backward corner of Europe, among the 
Bulgarians, eastermost branch of the southern Slavs, a lonely fore- 
runner appeared in the eighteenth century — Father Paisii (1722- 
1798), a monk in the Khilendar monastery on Mount Achos. In 
“Istoria Slavyanobolgarskaya” (1762), which circulated for more 
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than eighty years only in manuscript, he tried to awaken tlie 
consciousness of historical continuity in a people obliterated 
politically by the Turks and culturally by the Greeks, reminding 
it of ils forgotten past of great czars, patriarchs, and saints. Written 
in a clumsy and heavy Church Slavonic, the short book had 
a lengthy and repetitious introduction which sought to impress 
readers with the urgency of its new message: “Listen, O readers 
and hearers of Bulgarian kin who are eager for your own way 
and wish to understand your Bulgarian fatherland ... It is useful 
to know about your fathers and forefathers and kings and patri- 
archs and saints. ... So the other peoples and tongues know their 
own kin and have historians, and every writer of books knows 
and tells of them. For everybody praises his kind and language. 
. . . Thus I have written for you in your language and way. Read 
and learn lest you succumb to a foreign language and way. . . . 
I have ^vritte^ for you that you may love your kin and your 
-Bulgarian fatherland. Copy this history, and pay everybody who 
knows to write and copies it and keep it. . . . Be not deceived, 
Bulgarians; know your kind and language; learn that Bulgarian 
simplicity and sincerity are in it, Bulgarians are straightforward; 
they receive everybody into their homes and entertain him and 
give charity to whoever asks. But the prudent and political 
Greeks do not act like that. ... Be not ashamed before the 
prudent and the trader. . . . For God loves better the plain and 
guileless tillers and shepherds. . . . But you are ashamed and praise 
foreign kind and language and imitate their customs. . . . That 
is why I have written this book.” 

This lonely voice of an old-fashioned cleric, in whose heart 
mysteriously the new interests of Europe stirred, aroused only the 
faintest response. The first to copy the manuscript was Stoiko 
Vladislavov (1739-A 1815), better known as Sofronii, Bishop of 
Vratsa, who later went into exile in Wallachia and printed there 
his “Kiriakodromion” or “Sunday Book” (Rimnik, 1806), the first 
printed Bulgarian book, still entirely religious in its contents and 
heavily Church Slavonic in its language. His posthumously pub- 
lished autobiography “l^itie i stradaniya gresnago Sofroniya” 
(Life and Sulferings of the Sinful Sofronii) can be regarded as the 
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first original Bulgarian work of modern times. Bur steps for the 
cultural awakening of the almost forgotten Balkan people were 
not taken before 1825, and then characteristically abroad; under 
the influence of romanticism and the Prague school of Slav 
philology, Venelin, a Ruthenian Pan-Slav, studied Bulgarian folk 
songs and traditions and wrote on their history and religion. Plis 
work interested the wealthy Plellenized Biilgar merchant Aprilov 
in Odessa, who devoted himself, with Russian help, to promoting 
a cultural life and a national consciousness among the Bulgarians.^” 
One century after Paisii’s lonely labor of love his people began to 
aAvaken out of their lethargy. 

The European movements which never reached the Bulgarians 
touched the Croats and Slovenes, whose Roman Catholic faith and 
geographic position turned them toward Vienna and \^enicc. 
Italian humanism spread to the small republic of Ragusa (Dubrov- 
nik), an important trade emporium in Dalmatia with a Croat 
population. The native humanists regarded their people as Illyrians 
and wished to introduce Latin, which had remained the written 
language till late in the eighteenth century, in place of Croat which 
they called “Scythacus Sermo.” But many poets cherished the 
vernacular and refined it under Western influence into a literary 
instrument which later writers in search of a Serbo-Croatian 
language adopted. A Franciscan, Andreja Kacic-iVliosic, served as 
an intermediary by his publication of the “Razgovor ugodni naroda 
slovinskoga” (The Popular Talk of the Slavonic People — Venice, 
1756) in which he narrated heroic events from the past of 
the Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, and Bulgars in songs written in the 
spoken tongue. His work influenced modern Serb literature 
through Karadzic and through him served as foundation of the 
modern literary language of the Serbs and the Croats. 

What the Renaissance did for the Croats of Ragusa, the Refor- 
mation did for the Slovenes. Primoz Trnbar translated the Bible 
into Slovene, and his friend Adam Bohoric wrote the first Slovene 
grammar; but, pressed by the Germans from the northwest and 
by the Turks from the southeast, Slovene political and cultural 
life stagnated for a long period until the Austrian enlightenment 
and especially the Napoleonic administration in the Illyrian 
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and newspapers were founded, economic reforms facilitated the 
rise of a middle class, the Slovene poet Valentin Vodnik (1758- 
1819) became director of public instruction in Illyria. Bur even 
then Anton Linhart, who wrote the first history of the Slovenes in 
the newly awakened patriotic spirit, “Versuch einer Geschichte 
von Krain und der ubrigen siidlichen Slaven Oesterreichs” (Essay 
of a History of Carniola and of the other Southern Slavs of Aus- 
tria — Laibach, 1788), knew of no collective name for them. The 
southern Slavs, divided according to historical regions rather than 
ethnographic principles, without a uniform language and spelling, 
were no more than ethnographic raw material out of which nation- 
alities could grow. The ideas prevailing then about Slavs and 
Illyrians, their origins and relations, were in a state of complete 
confusion and widely disputed. Only in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the different regional, dialectal, and religious groups 
began to organize into the three nationalities of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. Yet here as elsewhere some lonely forerunners antici- 
pated later developments, often men of unusual lives who, driven 
by intellectual curiosity and dim but burning visions of the future, 
uprooted themselves from their station and tradition and wandered 
CO foreign lands and intellectual adventure in quest of new ways 
and new certitudes. 

One of the earliest and most interesting among, these wanderers 
through space and time was the Catholic Croat priest Yuri Krizanic 
(1618-1683),“® in whose writings can be found many of the re- 
current motives and problems of later Slav thought. He was a Pan- 
Slav, a Slavophile, and an earnest Westernizer and radical reformer 
at the same time: nothing had yet definitely crystallized in his 
thought, but there were few avenues of later development which 
he did not explore. He believed in the unity of ail the Slavs; he 
looked long before the Petrinian reforms to Russia as the mother 
of Slavdom, and in 1659 traveled to Moscow to the “Czar of my 
race” to propagate not only Pan-Slavism bur the union of the 
Greek and Roman churches. LUcc tlerder he understood the im- 
portance of the language and like the later romantic Slovak 
Paii-SIavists he dreamt of a common Slav language which would 
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serve as the bond of all the Slav peoples whom he regarded as 
members of one nation. He not only wrote grammars and diction- 
aries of this Slav language, but had a clear grasp of the need of a 
general reform of Slav life and thought. An early Pan-Slav patriot, 
he was strangely divided between what would have been charac- 
terized two hundred years later as xenophobe Slavophilism and a 
clear-headed, enlightened Westernism, stressing the shameful 
Oriental backwardness of Slav and especially Russian life and the 
necessity of its thorough Europeanization. 

In his political writings he deplored the domination of Slav life 
and mind by German and Greek influences. He accused the Slavs 
of cuzebiesie, a mad passion for things alien, which led to czize- 
vladstvo, a domination by the aliens. “No people under the sun has 
ever been so shamed and wronged by the foreigner as have we 
Slavs by the Germans. We are stifled beneath the multitude of 
aliens; they fool us and lead us by the nose, while thinldng them- 
selves equal to God, and ourselves but simpletons. ... At every- 
thing strange we marvel, while despising everything in our life.” 
But this Croat Catholic who knew the West, and who had come 
to Russia with such great expectations, could not but measure 
critically the Oriental conditions he found by the standards of 
the Occident. He saw in Russia, then hardly different in its ways 
from Turkey, India, or China, the appalling backwardness and 
lack of refinement, the general slowness and inertia, the stupidity 
of mind, the lack of skill in every field, above all the absence of 
personal and national dignity, the complete subservience to the 
ruler. Fie drew up a program of reforms for Russia, anticipating 
not only the reforms of Peter but the program of the later W estern- 
izers.. Fie demanded above all moderation in authority and con- 
demned the excesses and extremes to which Russian life went. Fie 
wanted to give economic freedom and self-governing institutions 
to merchants, tradesmen, and peasants, to spread general learning 
and technical education, and to invite artisans and manufacturers 
from abroad to teach the Russians the exploitation of the natural 
wealth of their empire. Like innumerable Russians and Slavs after 
him, Krizanid pondered the relations of Russia and the Slavs to 
Europe and the historical role they were destined to play between 
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the cultured West and the barbarian East, an eternal intermediary^ 
between two worlds. One hundred years before Flerder he was 
haunted by the vision of the future greatness of the Slavs. 

But even after Herder the horizon of the soutJiern Slavs tvas 
much too limited by local boundaries, by dialectal difficulties, by 
religious cleavage. Among them the Serbs assumed the initiative 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Their culture was less 
advanced than the Croats’, but they had preserved a greater histori- 
cal consciousness and fighting vitality than the other southern Slavs. 
With them the folk songs, pewie^ recited in oral tradition to the 
accompaniment of the one-stringed fiddle, the gush., kept alive the 
memories of famous forebears and of the struggle against the Turks, 
of the legendary hero Prince Marko and the many common men, 
the Haiduks who, half romantic robber and half savage guerrilla, 
took to the mountains and went on fighting the Turks. This folk 
poetry kept the memory of the past alive in a unique historical 
consciousness and appealed to the manliness and heroism of the 
people.^®’' No.where was the spirit of savage independence so fierce 
as in the inaccessible fastnesses of the Black Mountains, the Crna 
Gora, or Montenegro. There stern and wild tribes Jived in a primi- 
tive theocracy under elected prince-bishops (vladika) until Danilo I 
Petrovic-Njegos (1^97-1737) gained the right to name his suc- 
cessors within his family and founded a dynasty which lasted 
more than two centuries. After the famous wholesale massacre of 
all Turks in the country on Christmas, 1702, the Montenegrins 
kept their land free; wlffie they had formerly relied on Catholic 
Venice, they received a solemn message from Peter tJie Great in 
1711, citing the ties of religion, race, and language and promising 
Russia’s help. Danilo’s successor Savo studied and was consecrated 
bishop ill Russia; he and Petar I (1782-1830) in the Orthodox 
mountain outpost above the Adria maintained contact with the 
court of St. Petersburg. 

Though folk-song memories, Haiduk exploits, and Montenegrin 
valor kept the traditions of independence alive among the Turkish 
Serbs, the first signs of national revival came from the Voivodina 
in southern Hungary, where Serbs had settled under Habsburg 
rule.““ In Turkish Serbia life remained entirely medieval through- 
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out the eighteenth century^ the whole litcrjiturc was strictly re- 
ligious, written in the Church Slavonic language; outside the priest- 
hood there were hardly any literate persons, and the people were 
unalterably hostile to new ideas. But by the end of the century 
many village notables {knez) began to come into contact as hog 
exporters with foreign lands, especially with the supply services of 
the Austrian armies. Among this class the leaders of the Serbian 
uprising of 1804 were found, an uprising not for independence 
from Turkish rule, but against the hard oppression by the Janis- 
saries, ^vho disobeyed the Sultan’s orders. Yet it started the move- 
ment for Serbian independence and beyond that for Southern 
Slav unification; not only because it created tlie first Serbian 
autonomous state — which lasted for nine years under George 
Petrovic, nicknamed Kara-George, or Black George (1766- 
1817) — but because it was fertilized by the new ideas which had 
germinated under the influence of enlightenment among tlic Serbs 
settled in Austria, As the center of Rumanian cultural life re- 
mained for a long time in Transylvania, so the center of Serb 
cultural life was to be found in Hungary and Vienna. There the 
first Serbian book was printed, and the first Serbian newspaper, a 
fortnightly, Srpske Novme^ publislied in 1 791 (as there were almost 
no readers, it had to close down in the following year) . The at- 
tempt was renewed in 1815 in the then autonomous principality of 
Serbia, yet the success was hardly greater. The number of literate 
Serbs was much too small. In southern Hungary the influence of the 
Church was predominant, and most of its books and teachers came 
from Russia. Yet the Serbs there not only had contact with the 
West, but enjoyed far-reaching liberties. The regulayneinum 
illyricinn defined their religious and educational autonomy; Leo- 
pold II allowed the convocation of a national Illyrian or Serbian 
congress in Temesvar in 1790 and appointed the Serbian bishops to 
the Plnngarian Diet. The religious seclusion possible in Turkey 
could not be maintained north of the Danube. A few individuals 
emancipated themselves from the past, learned from the Y^^esc, 
traveled widely, and transmitted the new ideas of the enlighten- 
ment to their fellow Serbs. iMatija Antun Reljkovic, a captain in the 
Austrian army, was captured by the Prussians during the Seven 
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Years’ War, became acquainted with German literature, and, after 
the model of A'loscherosch, published his Scttira in the popular lan- 
guage, sharply attacking the backwardness of Serb life. Of much 
greater importance was Dositcj Obradovic (c. 1740-181 1), the first 
popular Serb author who refused to write in the old Slavonic 
language and used the spoken language. As a young man he had 
lived in a monastery^ but, escaping, he spent thirty years abroad, 
also in England, learned the classical and modern languages, and 
became imbued with the moral and scientific ideas of the century. 
He became the first awakener of his people, an indefatigable worker 
for the spread of better and more rational forms of life. He was the 
first with the vision of a modem nation, regarding the ties of lan- 
guage as stronger than those of religion; he pleaded for religious 
toleration and propagated the unity of all Southern Slavs, irrespec- 
tive of their faith. His autobiography, of which the first part ap- 
peared as “ 2 ivot i priklucenija” (Life and Adventures of Demeter 
Obradovich — a monk named Dositcj) in Leipzig in 1783, marked 
the beginning of modern Serbian literature. He translated fables of 
Aesop and adorned them with moral and utilitarian prescriptions 
and examples. His fame became so great that Kara-Gcorge, who 
himself was illiterate, made him tutor of his children and minister of 
education, in which capacity he founded the first liigh school in 
Belgrad. 

Less popular than Obradovic was Jovan Rajid (1726-1801) who 
published the first modern history of the Southern Slavs, “History 
of the Different Slavonic Nations, Especially of the Bulgarians, 
Croats, and Serbs” (four volumes, Vienna, 1794-1795). He was an 
Orthodox priest, who had been educated in Kiev and had collected 
extensive material in Russia and in the Balkan countries. On Mount 
Achos lie had become a friend of Paisii, the Bulgarian historian; his 
attempt to view the history of the various Southern Slavs as one 
was of special importance; yet, like most of the scholars and priests 
of that and even later periods he used the ecclesiastical language 
instead of the popular tongue and thus failed to exercise any direct 
influence upon the renovation of Serb life. There the first true im- 
pulse came only in the nineteenth century, when Vuk Stefaiiovic 
Karadzic (1787-1864), a disciple of the Slovene philologist Kopitar 
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in Vienna, began to devote his life to the adoption of the spoken 
language as the literary language. For that purpose he collected and 
edited the Serbian national songs, to prove the beauty of the spoken 
vernacular, published grammars and dictionaries, simplified the 
spelling and orthography, in fact created a secular modern Serbian 
literature based upon the popular national traditions. He can be 
tightly regarded as the father of his nation. He not only transmitted 
the vivifying influences of the Occident, its scientific methods, 
and its new concepts of life and society to his backward com- 
patriots; he established their name and their achievements firmly 
among the educated classes of the West. He bridged with his life 
work the gulf separating the Serbs from Europe. His efforts would 
have been unthinkable without the inspiration of Herder and the 
new nationalism of the French Revolution. This inspiration came 
to earlier and richer fruition among the Czechs, who, forming the 
westernmost bastion of the Slavic world, have been in cJose.st 
contact throughout the centuries with the intellectual life of Ger- 
many and Western Europe. 


13 

No other Slav people was so early and deeply stirred by Renais- 
sance and Reformation as the Czechs. In the middle of the four- 
teenth century Prague became the center of the new learning of 
humanism and the scat of the first university north of the Alps. 
One century later the first mighty tidings of the Reformation 
spread from Bohemia, which became its spearhead: the two great 
religious wars of the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries started 
and centered in Bohemia, which was situated, intellectually and 
strategically, at the very crossroads of Europe, where Slav, German, 
and Romance influences met. The defeat of Bohemian Protestant- 
ism in 1620 brought the loss of the native Protestant aristocracy; 
Catholic noblemen from many countries took their place and, to- 
gether with the Jesuits who monopolized education, introduced to 
Bohemia a high flowering of Spanish and Italian Baroque with its 
voluptuous wealth in architecture and its transcendental modes of 
thought and international outlook; in the eighteenth century 
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French Rococo and secular spirit replaced the Baroque in sliaping 
the mind and life of the Bohemian aristocracy. Fortunately for the 
development of a progressive and democratic Czech nationalism the 
Bohemian aristocracy was a small class of wealtliy magnates, quite 
unlike the very numerous Polish and FTungarian lower nobility with 
its narrow outlook and its clinging to outworn ideas of caste and 
tradition. 

Under the influence of the Enlightenment this Bohemian aristoc- 
racy, with its origins in many countries and races, developed in 
the second half of the eighteenth century a patriotism based, as in 
Ireland or Belgium, upon the community of the historical territory, 
of the natto Bobemica^ without any clear realization that this nation 
consisted of two ethnic groups sharply differentiated in language 
and traditions, the Czechs and the Germans. A German national 
consciousness did not exist then in Germany, and a Czech national 
consciousness was hardly thought of for some time to come. In 
Bohemia with its great natural wealth and its cultural life, the 
growth of enlightened patriotism was more pronounced tiian in 
ocher central European territories. Holding tins patriotism, the 
aristocracy looked to the historical traditions and rights of the 
Bohemian kingdom as a guarantee of their privileges against the 
centralizing tendencies of the monarchy. A ne^v interest in the 
history of the country and in the life and language of its people 
was fostered under aristocratic patronage. This awakening of a 
historical consciousness coincided in Bohemia, where the transition 
from an agrarian to an industrial society preceded that in any other 
Slav country, with the rise of the middle class. It wa.s actively pro- 
moted by Maria Theresa’s and Joseph’s reforms, which had a most 
salutary effect upon the structure and vitality of society. Adminis- 
tration was modernized by a new bureaucracy rising from the 
ranks of the middle class; this reform demanded a new education 
system, to raise the general level of intelligence and of production 
and to provide the cadres of the new civil service. Thus the first 
foundations of a Czech renaissance were laid; its origins were not 
found in political demands, as in Ireland or the Low Countries, 
nor in a rebirth of poetry and creative writing, as in Germany. 
Its fathers were historians imbued with enlightened humanitarian- 
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ism; practical reformers searching to improve agriculture, to ex- 
ploit the natural resources of the country, and to stimulate manu- 
facture and commerce; and educators. 

Until after the middle of the century instruction in Bohemia 
was exclusively in Latin and was dominated by Jesuit scholas- 
ticism. In the seventies the curriculum was modernized, and Ger- 
man was introduced as the language of instruction in the high 
schools — a reform designed to meet practical needs, not to faster 
German nationalism. Maria Theresa ordered greater attention to 
instruction in Czech, so that officials might converse with the 
people in their mother tongue. For the training of civil servants, a 
chair of Czech language and literature was established in 1775 at 
the University of Vienna, and candidates knowing both languages 
were to receive preference. Before the century drew to its close, 
the situation of the peasantry had been alleviated, economic life 
mobilized, education secularized; this whole atmosphere of en- 
lightenment favored the rise and activities of the middle class. Of 
the many lands under Habsburg rule Bohemia became intellec- 
tually and economically one of the most progressive. Joseph’s 
emancipation of the Protestants added a new and vigorous element 
to the Czech middle class, one in which the memories of the Hus- 
site movement and of the Reformation were still alive. But the first 
generation of the “awakeners” of the Czech historical consciousness 
were enlightened Catholic priests, Piarists, or ex-Jesuits, to whom 
patriotism had come from classical humanism and later Western 
influences largely from and through Germany (where some lead- 
ing writers and scholars showed a deep interest in Slav Iiistory and 
languages). Herder placed great hope in the Slav future; Goethe 
loved and studied their folk songs; Schlozer, who had lived and 
taught in Russia, became one of the fathers of Slavonic studies and 
a pronounced friend of the Slavs. The Lusatian Sorbs, a small Slav 
remnant in Saxony and Brandenburg, seemingly doomed to ex- 
tinction by German pressure and separation from other Slavs, were 
preserved by the interest which Germans like Georg Korner and 
Karl Anton took in them and their folk ways. As the Irish national 
awakening started under the influence of English political ideas 
and men of English descent, so the Czech national awakening be- 
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temporaries, he occasionally doubted the survival of the Czech 
language, for which he predicted the fate of the Slavic languages 
spoken a few centuries before in Brandenburg; but in 1791 his 
faith was strong enough to allow him the publication in Czech of 
a history of Bohemia to the death of Charles IV — “Nova kronika 
ceska.” The new patriotic historiography not only rediscovered 
the past in the critical light of rationalism; it brought also a new 
appreciation of the Hussites, whose victories were now noticed 
with pride, though they were gained against Catholic crusaders, 
and Huss himself was regarded as an enlightened priest who 
fought in the spirit of the eighteenth century against obsolete 
superstitions and abuses. 

While these pioneers prepared the scholarly foundations for a 
coming Czech historical consciousness, the educational reforms 
and the rise of the lower classes aroused the demand for more Czech 
publications accessible to the masses. Count Franz Joseph Kinsky 
(1739-1805), a high officer and educator of the Austrian army, 
pleaded in his “Erinnerungen uber einen wichtigen Gegenstand 
von einem Bohmen” for the recognition of the usefulness of Czech, 
and his argument was reemphasized ten years later, in 1783, by 
Johann Alois Hanka zu Hankenstein, who dedicated his “Emp- 
fehlung der Bohmischen Sprachc und Literamr” to his fatherland 
Moravia and to Joseph II, to whom he recommended to become a 
king of the Slavs in view of the fact that Slavic languages were 
spoken from Ragusa to the Arctic Sea and from the Baltic to 
Kamchatka. The use of Czech began slowly to spread: it became 
the language of theatrical performances and of a growing 
periodical literature which met some of the practical needs of 
the time. Yet in the esthetic field iis value lagged badly: the first 
Czech verses and almanacs, published by Vaclav Tham (1785) and 
Antonin Jaroslav Puchmajer (1769-1820), were artless imitations 
of the idyllic poetry current in Germany and Italy some decades 
before. It took almost half a century longer for a real Czech litera- 
ture to strike firm root. This was the work of three men, who 
represented three generations in the transition from the eighteenth 
century of enlightenment to the nineteenth century of nationalism, 
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Josef Dobrowsky (1753-1829), Josef Jungmann (1773-1847), 
and Frantisek Palacky (1798-1876). 

Dobrowsky belonged to the pioneer generation of the eighteenth 
century. He was a man of wide and tolerant sympathies, an en- 
thusiastic rationalist, and an enlightenejd Catholic humanist, writing 
in Latin and German, whom Jungmann, though with little justice, 
called in 1823 a “slavisierender Dcutscher” (a German with Slav 
sympathies). He was one of the fathers of modern Slavic philology, 
a scholar of vast knowledge and indefatigable labor who helped 
to make Prague the western center of Slavonic studies. Under 
Herder’s influence he stressed the unity of the Slavs and their 
future greatness. In 1806 he began to publish a review Sh'ivm, 
which he called Botschaft aus Bobmefi an alle Slaviscben Vdiker, 
Oder Beitrdge znr Keiwtnis der SlaviscJmi Literattir mch alien 
Miimiarten (iVIessage from Bohemia to all Slav Peoples, or Con- 
tributions to the Knowledge of Slavic Literature in all its Dia- 
lects), assuming a much closer unity of the Slavonic languages 
than exists in reality. I-Iis political vision embraced an enlightened 
patriotism and a humanitarian cosmopolitanism, despair in the 
future of the Slavs, and great hopes for their role among the races. 
On November 24, 1795, he wrote to a fellow scholar, Vaclav 
Fortunat Durych: “And what could after God be dearer to me 
than the fatherland? But I wish to be useful to foreigners too and to 
all mankind.” His doubts found expression in his letter of October 
20, rSir, to Bartolomew Kopitar, the great Slovene scholar in 
Vienna, in which he wrote about the Slavs: “Causa geiitis nostrae, 
nisi Deus adjuvat, plane desperata est.” (We must plainly despair 
of the cause of our race, if God does not help.) Yet on May 7, 
1815, iie wrote to Kopitar that the new light for the world must 
come from the Slavs, for the Slav um — uniting understanding and 
feeling, brain and heart — was in its purity much superior to the 
German Versta?id or the French esprit. 

Was this confidence in the Slav mission strengthened by the 
fact that between 1811 and 1815 Europe had witnessed the phe- 
nomenal rise of Slavic Russia, which by the stunning victory over 
Napoleon on the snow fields of the East had delivered Europe, 
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whose armies marched across Germany into tiie heart of France, 
and whose youthful and handsome czar was the idol of Viennese 
society? The new discovery of a German unity based upon a com- 
mon language necessarily impressed the Slavs, who found them- 
selves involved in a centuries-old struggle with their German 
neighbors. As the Germans, though split into a number of states, 
began to regard themselves, on the strength of a common language 
and culture, as one nation, so the Slav peoples, divided politically 
among the great empires of Eastern Europe and weak in their 
isolation, began to discover the tie of linguistic unity. Should not 
a united Slavic world face a united German world? Did not power- 
ful Russia offer leadership.!^ And was not Slavic strength in the 
interest of mankind? Did not some Germans themselves recognize 
the importance of the Slavic contribution to mankind? In the 
romantic mood of the period philology and prehistory, antiquarian 
research and metaphysical speculation were used to prove the 
moral superiority and thereby the future mission of the Slavs with 
their peaceful nature, their aversion to force and violence, their 
deep and all-embracing spirituality, their relative youth at a time 
when the “older” European races seemed to have fulfilled their 
work to which the Slavs were to fall heirs. Thoughts of political 
union or action were still absent, the emphasis was put on the 
spiritual or cultural unity. The literary solidarity of all the Slavic 
peoples and dialects would guarantee the realization of Herder’s 
ideals of humanity. If the Slavs could unite and cease to imitate 
other nations, they would conciliate the tensions and conflicts of 
civilization in a new and final harmony. Dobrowsk)'''’s sobriety 
never allowed him to indulge in farfetched flights of imagination, 
but tlie two Protestant Slovaks, Pavel Josef Safafik (1795-1861) 
and Jan Kollar (1793-1852) became the first literary pioneers of 
a Pan-Slavism which transcended all political divisions and religious 
dift'erences; Huss, the Slav herald of the Reformation, Jan of 
Nepomuk, the official Catholic saint of the Czech Counter Refor- 
mation, and Cyril, the Greek Orthodox apostle of the Slavs, all 
participated in the mission of the race.“'^ 

Li a more reali.stic way Jungmann continued Dobrowsky’s work. 
The son of a poor Czech peasant and village cobbler, he became 
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the real creator of the modern Czech language. He wrote Czech 
as his natural language and made it fully alive. His Czech grammar, 
his history of Czech literature, and especially his great Czech- 
German dictionary became the cornerstones of the Czech literary 
renaissance. In an article “On the Czech Language” (/805) he 
raised language to the supreme criterion of nationality. Nations, he 
proclaimed, live by their languages; as many languages as there are, 
so many fatherlands exist. In this spirit he declared what would 
have seemed fantastic to the earlier generation of Czech patriots, 
that good education can be achieved only in the mother tongue; 
and that Czech could win the hearts of the educated people if 
there were a worth-while literature in Czech. To chat task Jung^ 
niann devoted his life. In addition to his scholarly writings he 
translated copiously from the English (among ocher works, Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost”), the French, and the German. By 1825 a 
new Czech literary life began to develop; what had seemed a few 
years before to be an almost hopeless undertaking — the awakening 
of the dormant Czech nation — was about to become a reality. What 
it needed was the consciousness of its distinct character and task. 

This was supplied by a historian, who became, in Masaryk’s 
word, the Father of the Nation. Palacky’s interpretation of Czech 
history dignified the past by an inspiring vision and justified the 
hard struggle which the Czechs had to fight for their national 
renaissance. Through his interpretation, of the Czecli past, he gave 
Czech nationalism a secure foundation in the liberal tradition of 
the West, distinguishing them from, and opposing them to, the 
Germans, in whose midst they lived. Palacky made the whole 
Czech people the bearer of the Czech idea; himself of Protestant 
faith and a descendant of the Bohemian Brethren, he found in the 
Czech Reformation from Huss to the Bohemian Brethren the cul- 
mination and the meaning of Czech history, and at the same time 
the modern consummation of the original Slav character. Like 
Herder, he regarded the Slavs as a people approaching the Roiis- 
seauan ideal, pious, peace-loving, close to nature, peasants and 
shepherds; they lived in a primitive democracy of equality, but 
their communities inclined toward anarchy and thus became easy 
prey of stronger neighbors who, like the Germans, represented a 
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bellicose and well organized group under competent leadersliip, 
bent upon conquest and exploiting the work of the vanquished. 
This picture with its roots in the eighteenth centiuy Rousseao- 
Herder tradition was common in the nineteenth century to the 
Russian Slavophiles, to the Polish Messianists, to Palacky; but he 
alone drew from it a conclusion which did not oppose the Czechs 
to Western liberalism but made them its forerunners. According 
to Palacky the Czechs pioneered in the Hussite wars for the whole 
of humanity in a spiritual struggle against authority and hierarchy 
for the equality of men and the freedom of conscience. He saw in 
the Hussites not only the start of the Reformation, bur the seed 
for the future growth of liberalism, the forerunner of the Puritan 
Revolution, which in its turn heralded tJie American and the 
French Revolutions. The Czechs had undertaken the liberation of 
the human spirit too early; they could not reap the harvest them- 
selvevSj but when Western enlightenment revived them, it was 
only a reawakening of the deepest national Czecli traditions, and 
the Czechs could find their place at the side of the progressive 
West. This interpretation of Czech history made the Czechs the 
eastern outpost of the liberal West instead of the western outpost 
of the Slav East. Dobrowsky, who had traveled in 1792 to Russia, 
the first Bohemian to undertake the pilgrimage to the great Slav 
brother, came back with an impression similar to that gained more 
than a century later by Masaryk, of Russia’s backwardness on 
account of her “terrible serfdom,” so that no human progress was 
to be expected from her for a long time to come. In this enlightened 
humanism and in the interpretation of their revolutionary past in 
the Hussite period the Czech “awakeners” bound their nation to 
the liberal tradition of the West. In this tradition the nation was 
born — and in his farewell message on relinquishing the presidency 
of the Czechoslovak Republik Masaryk rightly pointed out that 
nations live and preserve tliemselves by the ideals out of which 
they were born. 

H 

England and Russia not only form the western and eastern out- 
posts of Europe; their political ideas and social structure represent 
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the opposite poles of development. England has been the classical 
home of liberty and of individualism. Both were unknown in 
Russia. There the prince was the sole owner of the land; all the peo- 
ple without distinction were equally subject to him, liable to com- 
pulsory and universal service to the state which was identical with 
the prince and was everything. Neither nobles nor burghers existed 
tvich rights secure as in the Occident; all were humble serfs of 
the prince, as the peasants were serfs of the nobles, subject to law- 
less whim and any personal humiliation. Yet, with all these funda- 
mental differences, the two nations were alike in the immense 
vitality of their development from the seventeenth century on, 
which made the Russian people surtdve and harden through long 
periods of entirely inefficient and unbcliev.abJy corrupt rule. The 
Russian Czars were supported in titeir grandiose schemes of ex- 
pansion in all directions by tlie passive willingness of the masses 
to bear the sacrifices involved; their territorial ambitions received 
sanction from an unconscious but unnii.srakable feeling of a national 
mission to carry the message of the Orthodox Churcli, which was 
identified with Christianity, and of the Eastern Empire back to 
Byzantium and deep into infidel Europe and Asia. The Russians 
always showed a great confidence in their strengtli, and in their 
superiority over the outside world. 

The Russian Empire conquered vast territories alien in race and 
civilization and welded them into a centralized despotism mightier 
than any other in history. The later Russian Empire differed funda- 
mentally from the liberal, tolerant British Empire in its tendency 
to impose uniformity upon its immense domains, to Russify or later 
to communize them without any freedom of spontaneous develop- 
ment. In the seventeenth century Russian pioneers pushed across 
the endless plains of northern Asia to the gates of China; the 
northern Arctic sea route was explored at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, southern Kamchatka reached, contact with 
Japan established, and the colonization of northwestern America 
started, which Vitus Behring entered in 1740.^®^ Circling the globe 
eastward, Russia claimed, and to a large extent gained, in the West 
the inheritance of Sweden, Poland, and Turkey, and thus opened 
for herself the road to Europe. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
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cenmry the Russian colossus, still unknown and inysrerious, 
loomed for the first time as a determining factor on the eastern 
approaches to Europe; by the middle of the century its armies 
advanced into Central Europe; at the end of the century the 
Russian General Suvarov marched into Italy and Switzerland. In 
the course of one century Russia, firmly established in the Ural, 
the Altai, and the Caucasian mountains, had become a great Eu- 
ropean power.''*' 

This emergence of Russia was the work of Peter the Great 
(1689-1725). Before him the rhythm of life at the Russian court 
had been that of an Oriental theocracy with its formalistic mo- 
notony, the great influence of the clergy and the seclusion of 
women. After Peter women began to play an entirely different 
part, the theocracy was transformed into a military bureaucracy, 
the uniform replaced the clerical garb at court. The secularization 
of life which the fourteenth century brought to Europe, came four 
centuries later to Russia, a country hardly touched by European 
scholasticism, by Renaissance or Reformation. The so-called re- 
form in seventeenth century Russia was not concerned with dogma 
or thought, it was merely an attempt to correct ritual and textual 
details which seem of trifling importance; yet it led to a bitter 
struggle and a lasting schism; some of the Old Believers turned 
against the “innovations” as “Western corruption,” while other 
sects of a more spiritualistic character vshowed the influence of 
Protestant thought. But the whole conflict proved how alien 
Russia was to Europe. 

Peter’s reforms were sweeping in intention though very limited 
in depth. They were the first effort to adapt a backward country 
to modern civilization, an effort repeated with the spread of na- 
tionalism. in many Eastern and Latin American lands — often by 
men as similar to Peter in personality, intention, and method as 
A'lustapha Kemal and Stalin. In the twentieth century, with mod- 
ern means of education and administration, the reforms could be 
carried co a depth impossible in the early eighteenth century. 
Peter’s reforms were motivated primarily by the needs of war (in 
the preparation for and active pursuit of which he spent most of 
his reign), by the desire to make Russia a strong military power. 
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able nor only to hold its own against Europe but to expand and 
to impose its will. Peter’s mind was not attracted by the humanism 
and freedom of Europe; he did not long for spiritual relations; 
what he wished to gain from Europe was the outward armor. 
“Peter nourished no blind, indulgent passion for the West. Rather 
he never ceased to treat it with great distrust.” He was always 
suspicious of Europe, fearing her ill will and contempt toward 
Russia and the wish to cut off her growth in strength and advance 
in the art of war. He wished to borrow Europe’s practical effici- 
ency and technical skill, but not her spiritual ideals of liberty and 
human dignity; and his sole purpose was to strengthen Russia. As 
war seemed to threaten always and time to press hard, his reforms 
had to bring speed)^ results; and tliis necessarily could be achieved 
only at great costs and witli many maladjustments. The reforms 
did not aim at a new morality, but at providing Russia with the 
resources to occupy a dominating position in the international - 
world. 

It was Peter’s greatness, chat he clearly understood that these 
resources were not to be found in Poland, formerly the intermedi- 
ary between Europe and Russia, but in Holland and Protestant 
Northern Europe, and tliat what was most needed was to increase 
the “productiveness of papular labor.” Pie sensed rightly that he 
had to do more than introduce Western technique into Russia, 
rJiat he had to transform Russian life, to stir it into a new sense of 
initiative, of activity, of self-reliance, of responsibility, of indi- 
vidualism, briefly of true citizenship. He wished to teach his people 
to differentiate between the czar and the state, to release their 
personality from the deadening shackles of lawless despotism for 
free and willing participation in the service of the commonweal. 
But he could not reach this goal. He did not see it clearly himself. 
Russia was in no way ready, and he was in a hurry. There were a 
few men who recognized the need of reform, yet believed that the 
traditional life of Russia could be preserved. Most remarkable 
among them was Ivan Tikhonovich Pososhkov (c. 1652-1725), 
a craftsman and merchant, self-educated and farsighted, who in his 
“Kniga 0 skudosti i bogatst\'e” (Book on Poverty and Wealth) 
proposed, apparently without direct foreign influence, modern 
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theories on the improvement of the conditions of the peasant and 
on the need of a rule of law. Yet he was one of the very few inde- 
pendent thinkers. Peter did not use them; as a typical despot he 
had no understanding of the importance of public opinion. His 
conception of reform was too mechanical. In face of the inertia 
and backwardness of the people, he imposed hi.s reforms and ruth- 
lessly carried them through finding no support and little under- 
standing among the people, even among his closest collaborators, 
vdio supported the reform because the reforms gave them good 
positions. “Peter himself served his country wholeheartedly; but 
his assistants did not necessarily understand the term ‘service’ as 
service of Russia, for the fatherland idea still lay beyond their 
comprehension, and had no connection with their civic intellectual 
irrowth — even those of them who stood nearest to the throne were 
virtually only Peter’s court and personal underlings, and little, if 
at all, fitted to act also as his agents in his reforms. Hence, strive 
as lie might to regard his helpers as co-umrlrcrs, it was an elfort 
which only increased Ids sense of autocratic isolation, and left him 
with no idea in the matter save to thrash them soundly with 
cudgels.” Thus a state was created by Peter which reared its sub- 
jects “to an atmosphere of arbitrary rule, general contempt for 
legality and the person, and to a blunted sense of morality”; and, 
though this heritage of Peter’s Russia disappeared among the 
intelligentsia in the nineteenth century, it remained with the masses 
even in the twentieth century. 

Peter’s zeal for reform, his ruthless despotism, and the inertia 
which he encountered, drove him to use force and regimentation 
to a degree which not only kept Russia outside Europe but de- 
feated the purpose which he dimly sensed as fundamental, of 
arousing rhe Russians to patriotic responsibility and human stature. 
I'le regulated everytliing; the individual, the human being counted 
for nothing. “Indeed, there was not an offense against the law, 
from presentation of an inopportune petition for a permit to fell 
an oak tree or a masthead spruce of more than the statutory height 
to the failure of a nobleman to attend an annual inspection, or to 
a mercantile transaction in Russian cloth, for which he did not 
ordain, variously, confiscation of property, loss of civil rights, the 
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knout, the galleys, or the gallows — either, that is to say, political 
extinction or physical death.” Peter was faced with an insoluble 
problem. “Even when his doings were beneficent in intention they 
were accompanied with a repellent display of force, since his 
reforms were a threefold struggle between a despotism, a people, 
and a people’s instincts: a struggle in which, using his authority as 
a menace, he constantly strove to spur a community of serfs into 
self-action, and yet to make of his nobility, that community’s otvn 
enslaver, the agent of European science and enlightenment — the 
two factors which he considered indispensable before the people 
as a whole could act for itself, and its fettered bondsmen engage 
in free and conscious activity.” Thus Peter, and official Russia to 
this clay, could not find the solution of the problem of the co- 
existence of order and freedom, for which, in the fruition of the 
European tradition, England had set the example. The Russians 
saw only the alternatives order and anarchy; except for the small 
group of true liberal Westernizers, they suspected European liberty 
and individualism of leading to chaos. Peter’s reforms marked a 
turning point in Russian history, but their value was discussed and 
disputed for two centuries. Aiaiiy saw in him the Anticlndst who 
liad destroyed the Christian foundations of Rus.sian order and 
exposed it to the destructive influences of unchristian Europe; 
others saw in him an idol, the father of a better Russia; but even 
among his admirers some to this day, by accepting his methods of 
force and regimentation, and even surpassing him in them, have 
confined Europeanization to the outward aspects, leaving the core 
of Russia unreformed. 

To mark the new beginning Peter transferred the capital from 
historical Moscow, which represented Holy Russia, to Sr. Peters- 
burg, built in 1703 on the border of Russia, nearest to Europe, on 
newly conquered manshy land, without any connection with or 
roots in Russian tradition, a symbol of secularized Russia. To ac- 
celerate the process Peter reformed the calendar, introduced a 
simplified alphabet, substituted for the ecclesiastical literary style 
a simpler language nearer to life, and began to publish and edit the 
first newspaper. The finst secular book printed in the new type 
was characteristically a simple manual on geometry and surveying 
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(1708), and this was followed by a “Complete Letter Writer/’ 
translated from the German, and “An Honorable Mirror for Youth 
or Guide for Deportment.” Many foreigners and technicians were 
called to Russia, and Russians were sent abroad to study; but they 
were Mdiolly unprepared, and they brought back foreign vices 
rather than thorough knowledge. Peter’s immense efforts gave only 
a thin veneer, but they left a deep ferment in Russian life. 

His work was carried on by Catherine II (1772-1796), a German 
princess and disciple of French enlightenment, who vied with 
Frederick II for the friendship of the French pbilosopbesy the ad- 
miration of Europe, and the distinction of creative literary work. 
German instructors built the Russian army and administration in 
the eighteenth century; French influences shaped her intellectual 
life, especially at the court. Foreigners were indispensable for every 
progress. When Shuvalov founded in 1755 the first Russian uni- 
versity in Moscow, very few students could be admitted, on ac- 
count of a complete lack of preparation, and most of the pro- 
fessors had to come from Germany. A decision of the Imperial 
Academy of Petersburg in 1747 that half of its membership should 
be Russian proved unrealizable. Yet the Russians, with their great 
and naive self-confidence, resented tlie foreigners bitterly. Only at 
the end of the century could native scholars and writers carry on 
the work. But throughout the century the few learned Russians saw 
the defense of the country as a main task. 

Vasily Nikitich Tatishchev (1686-1756), a typical man of 
Peter’s reform period, an officer and administrator, a mining engi- 
neer and a compiler of Russian laws, a scientist and a geographer, 
wrote a Flistory of Russia from the Oldest Time, to prove the 
greatness and achievements of Russia against accusations of bar- 
barism and backwardness. The greatest Russian scholar of the 
century, Michael Vasilievich Lomonosov (1712-1765),^°* voiced 
even more strongly the self-confidence of the rising Russia, tie 
was the son of a peasant from Archangel, first educated in an 
Orthodox seminary and later abroad — “the finst Russian univer- 
sity,” as Pushkin called him, a self-made man who labored with 
exemplary zeal in many fields; though by nature a scientist of the 
first rank, he left his most indelible mark on the Russian language 
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through his grammar (1755), which transformed Russian into a 
vehicle for the expression of modem thought and sentiment. All his 
work was filled with Russian pride, and many of his activities were 
directed against foreign scholars in Russia — especially Gerhard 
Friedrich jVUiller (1705-1783), who performed a great service to 
Russian historiography by Iiis “Sammlung russischer Geschichte” 
and his pioneer work in Russian archives. Lomonosov himself wrote 
Russian history to “reveal the glorious deeds of our rulers,” so 
that every one “might find in the Slavic sagas deeds as magnificent 
as those of ancient Greece and Rome, and Russia need never again 
to be humiliated.” In the dedication of his Russian Grammar he 
wrote: “The Roman Emperor Charles V used to say that one 
should speak Spanish in addressing God, French in talking ^vith 
friends, German in dealing with enemies, and Italian \vhen. con- 
versing with a woman. But had he known Russian he would, no 
doubt, have added that one could talk to any and all of them in 
Russian. Fie would have found in Russian the grandeur of Spanish, 
the grace of French, the strength of German, the tenderness of 
Italian, besides the wealth and conciseness of Greek and Latin. I 
am certain of this because I have been using Russian for a Jong 
time. If there is something we cannot express, it is not because of 
the poverty of our language but because of the lack in our knowl- 
edge.” He appealed to the Russian youth to enrich Russian litera- 
ture and to study diligently, so that Russia would have her own 
Platos and Newtons, become glorious, and utilize her immense idle 
natural resources. 

Eighteenth century Russia did not fulfill Peter’s hopes of increas- 
ing the productiveness and raising the standards of the masses; 
their exploitation for the state increased, their burden became 
heavier. Only the nobility was set free in the course of the century 
and was recognized as in possession of independent riglits; the 
state was transformed from the purely Oriental patriarchal state 
into a iiobilitarian state of the eighteenth century, Catherine intro- 
duced tlie language of enlightened patriotism of the period to 
Russia. But the Russian reality in no way corresponded to it. Serf- 
dom reached its climax, the peasants lost the last vestiges of legal 
protection, neither the financial system nor the national economy 
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was strong enough to support a modern administration and Its vast ' 
ambitions. Yet in these years a new class of educated Russians, 
the intelligentsia, came Into closer contact with Europe. Popular 
literature still glorified Russia’s greatness— Michael Nat\^eevich 
Khcraskov (1733-1807) wrote long patriotic epic poems, like 
“Vladimir” and “Rossiada” (1779), praising the Russian victory 
under Ivan IV over the Mohammedans and thereby the wars 
against.Turkey for the liberation of the Balkan Slavs — or ridiculed 
the superficial imitators of foreign ways of life, as the Russian 
comedy did in the fast expanding theater. But the period witnessed 
also the first serious attempts at improvement, started by private 
initiative, the growth of a true patriotism in the spirit of the age. 
Nikolai Ivanovich Novikov (1744-1818) founded a number of 
periodicals cndcizing the government and demanding reforms. He 
started the publishing and distribution of books on a modern basis 
in 1782. Through him bookshops were opened in many cities; 
scientific books translated into Russian; magazines, among them 
the first for cWIdren, propagated the ideas of enlightened morality, 
and attention turned to the need of elementary education. The 
five years from 1786 to 1790 saw a great development of Russian 
publishing; 366 books were published yearly, as against 126 books 
yearly for the period 1771-1775 23 books yearly 1751-1760. 

Catherine allowed private printing presses for the first time, and 
a public opinion became vocal. Alexander Nikolaevich Radishchev 
(1749-1802), perhaps the most typical representative of the small 
group of young intelligentsia, was sent by Catherine to the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig to be trained as a civil servant. There he became 
acquainted with the writers of the age, especially Rousseau and 
Mably. In his ode “Vohiost” (Liberty) he praised Cromwell and 
AVashington, and in his famous “Puteshestvie iz Peterburga v 
Moskvu” (Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow) he voiced 
an eloquent plea for the emancipation of the serfs and for a consti- 
tutional regime. The book appeared in 1790 when Catherine, 
frightened by the French Revolution, veered sharply from support 
of progressive enlightenment to defense of the existing order. Radi- 
shchev paid with banishment to Siberia for his revelation that the 
“order” was nothing but a profound and pernicious disorder. The 
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brief period of relative freedom came to a sudden end. Novikov was 
imprisoned, the emancipation of the serfs was postponed for 
seventy years, and many voices began to exalt the old against the 
new Russia. 

Catherine had always maintained that Russia was equal to Eu- 
rope, not worse. But was Russia in fact not better than Europe? 
Catherine herself, who in her last years with the Greek project and 
the Polish partition accepted more and more the traditional policy 
of Russia’s national aspirations, developed a growing interest in 
Russian history and chronicles. Russian amateur historians like 
Prince jMikhail iM. Shcherbatov (1733-1790) idealized the period 
before Peter as virtuous and an age of Innocence, and represented 
the enlightenment as undermining religion and thereby morals and 
virtue. Even further went General Ivan N. Boltin (1735-179^)’ 
who maintained that Russians were not better nor worse than 
Europeans but different from them — the difference rising as much 
from geographic and climatic factors as from spiritual traditions. 
He defended the old patriarchal customs as good, because they 
corresponded to the unique and peculiar psychophysical character 
of Russia and the Russians. All rational reforms after foreign 
models were tlierefore against the nature of things: a reform had 
to grow slowly, could not, be ordered by one reformer. Pie pro- 
tested against too much reform legislation, for laws do not produce 
new mores or habits — it is slow change of habits to which new 
laws respond. 

This change from a liberal cosmopolitanism to a narrow nation- 
alism at the turn of the century was exemplified by Nikolai Mik- 
hailovich Karamzin (1765-1826).''^“ Russian literature owes him 
much, for he can be regarded as the creator of the modern Russian 
literary style under French influence. But his travels abroad in 
1789-1790, of which he wrote in his “Pisma russkago piiteshestven- 
nika” (Letters of a Russian Traveler), awakeped his faith in the 
superiority of Russia over Europe. In 1803 he was appointed official 
historiographer, and in that capacity he wrote “Istoriya gosudarstva 
rossiyskago” (History of the Russian State) finishing twelve vol- 
umes of this before his death. The work, written in an interesting 
and gracious style, gained wide popularity and did more than any 
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Other book to familiarize Russians with their history and to fill 
them Morh pride in the regime and its ancient institutions, Karam- 
zin glorified autocracy and the Russian past; he saw the greatness 
of Russia not in Peter but in Ivan the Terrible. Pie accused Peter 
of interference with the moral life of the Russian people and its 
continuity, through which the Russians became citizens of the 
world but ceased to be citizens of Russia, while in reality “the 
existence of each individual is intimately bound up with the father- 
land; tile noble sentiment which ties us to it, forms part of the love 
of ourselves. Universal history embellishes the world before our 
mind; that of Russia beautifies the fatherland, the center of our 
existence and our affection.” The imperial greatness of Russia 
seemed to equal, nay, to dwarf chat of Rome, “Looking on the 
immensity of that monarchy which is unique in the world, our 
mind feels overwhelmed. Never did Rome equal it in greatness.” 
It is therefore not surprising that Karamzin opposed all liberal 
reforms, in the memorandum on Old and New Russia (i8ii). He 
was convinced that, whatever might be true of Europe, Russia 
needed an autocrat in order to be strong and to be feared. The 
introduction of a new code of civil law, drafted after the model 
of the Code Napoleon, appeared to him to contradict the national 
mind. Russia needed only a collection qf her own old decrees and 
ukases, rejecting what was contradictory or superfluous in the 
legacy of generations. He protested above all the doctrine that the 
law was above the autocrat. Any limitation of his power, even by 
a volunrary grant of a charter, would destroy the foundations of 
the czar’s power: he could do everything except limit himself. 
Karamzin constructed a legendary Russian past to justify the de- 
velopment of Russian autocracy in modern times. But above all 
he appealed to the past against the present. 

Karamzin, in his youth, had been a defender of reform, because 
“the path of enlightenment is one for all nations”; he then re- 
garded all laments about the Russian past as “a joke resulting from 
lack of thorough thought.” “We are not as our bearded ancestors 
have been- — and that is to the good! Crudeness and coarseness, ex- 
ternal and internal, emptiness and boredom, that was their char- 
acter even in the highest classes; to us all roads to the refinement of 
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the mind and to the nobler pleasures of the soul are open. Every- 
thing national is nothing compared to the human and universal. It 
is important that we become human beings, not Slavs. What is 
good for men in general cannot be bad for Russians; and what 
Englishmen or Germans have invented to human advantage, that 
is mine, for I am a human being.” He was enthusiastic about 
Rousseau and the French writers: but his enthusiasm remained 
theoretic; when he saw the French Revolution in its beginnings 
he met it with a complete lack of comprehension. Fie came to the 
conclusion that “all violent convulsions are pernicious. We wish 
to abandon ourselves to the power of Providence; it certainly has 
its plan; the hearts of the rulers are in its hands — and that is 
enougii.” He believed order -was sacrosanct even in its most casual 
defects. Under the immediate impression of the French Revolu- 
tion he wished to confine all daring theories of the mind within 
the covers of books, though he admired them. Ten years later 
(1802) Karamzin, editing the Vyest 77 ik Evropy ()VIes.senger of 
Europe), again propagated liberal ideas. But again ten years later, 
in the memorandum on Old and New Russia, he proclaimed liberal 
reforms pernicious, and nothing necessary but autocracy and the 
(legendary) old virtue. “Has the name ‘Russian’ still for us the 
inscrutable force which it formerly had? Onr ancestors [before 
Peter] remained, even if they adopted many advantages of foreign 
customs, always of the opinion that the Orthodox Russian is the 
most perfect citizen on earth and Holy Russia the first state. May 
one call that an error; yet how it promoted the love of the father- 
land and its moral strength! Now, however, after more than a 
century of foreign education, . . . we call all the Europeans 
brothers, whom we formerly called infidels; I ask, For whom will 
it be easier to subdue Russia, for infidels or brothers? . . . Peter 
is responsible for it.” 

Eighteenth century Russia began with Peter the Great; it ended 
with Alexander, who lilce Karamzin vacillated betu'cen liberal re- 
forms and quietist reaction, and ended in lethargy and ascetic 
mysticism. The problem of Russia, posited by Peter, was not solved 
in the eighteenth century: the discrepancy between the ideals and 
the reality grew, and with it the gulf between government and 
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society. Wliilc in England ideals and reality, government and 
society blended more intimately than anywhere else, in Russia they 
were wider apart than in any European country. Eighteenth cen- 
tury Russia left to the nineteenth century the sol^dng of this prob- 
lem. It was not solved: Russia remained an eighteenth century state, 
whose problematic existence put before the Russian intelligentsia 
the eternal question about the meaning of Russian life and rela- 
tions with Europe. The moral and social crisis of eighteenth cen- 
tury Europe was prolonged in Russia to the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution, which undertook to resolve Russia’s crisis as 
the French Revolution had resolved the European crisis. In the 
historical conditions of Russia this transformation could not be 
brought about in the Western forms of freedom and legal rights, 
but in the Petrinian arbitrary form of the autocracy’s struggle with 
the inertia of people and tradition. 

15 

Thus all Europe at the end of the eighteenth century passed 
through a deep crisis, a search for regeneration, for better founda- 
tions of social life, for new concepts of public and private morality. 
The crisis had been resolved before rlicn among the English people, 
both in Great Britain and in America: this gave them their unique 
strength and their exemplary rank. On the continent of Europe the 
crisis was much more pronounced in the West tlian in the East, 
where the new spirit penetrated only slowly and against great 
resistance; what was a broad movement in the West touched only 
a few isolated minds in the East; yet everywhere it was soon to 
usher in a complete transformation: for the whole continent the 
French Revolution was a turning point. The Revolution happened 
in France, as Tocqueville has shown, for the very reason that 
France was the most progressive country on the continent, that 
the old institutions and abuses were weakest there, while the right 
to change them was felt more strongly than anywhere else. France 
set the pace for tlie whole continent. Through it the nations 
gained consciousness of themselves, as the French nation had done. 
But there ^vas a difference: French nationalism ’ivas born (as Eng- 
lish and American had before it) in a wave of generous enthusiasm 
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for the cause of mankind; the opposing nationalisms lacked this 
initial inspiration of a disinterested humanitarianism— from the be- 
ffinning they were directed to laudable but narrower goals, seit- 
centered and antagonistic/''* Yet through the French Revolution 
they too became transformed. Before the Revolution there had 
been states and governments, after it there emerged nations and 
peoples. The new authorities were infinitely stronger ^ 
old governments, for they were rooted in the nation and filled 
with a new morality. Old Europe (outside England) foundered 
before the French Revolution, because it did not understand the 
transformation it had wrought in France: Napoleon failed for the 
very same reason, because he did not understand the new forces 
aroused by the French Revolution abroad— he still thought of the 
old Europe, while Europe had entered, thanks to the Revolution 
and to him, a new age, the age of nationalism, the regeneration 
prepared by the crisis of the eighteenth century. 

In this second and greater Renaissance the new universal ideas 
were interpreted and remolded in the various countries according 
to their social structure, their cultural traditions, and their level ot 
civilization. As it had been with the message brought by the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, tiie new message, fundamentally one, 
could realize itself only among the conditions created by the past 
and differing from country to country. The spirit moves easily 
across the frontiers erected by the past; but it is resisted by that 
force of continuity and inertia, which human passions and the 
nature of things have built up for centuries and are continually 
rebuilding. The French Revolution carried over Europe, and even 
to Latin America and the Near East, its one message of liberty and 
human dignity; but, except for the rare generous moments when 
the spirit moved them almost irresisnhly, it did not unite peoples. 
In the long run it was everywhere integrated into past patterns, 
separating and forming the nations more than ever into distinct 
corporate personalities, not only politically, but down to the very 
subLnee of their life, in their innermost dreams and m the ideas 
which propelled them to action. Thus the gulf between nations 
m-ew in the age of nationalism. The development of their character 
Ld the course of their conflicts in the nineteenth and twentieth 
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centuries were foreshadowed by the conditions of the eighteenth 
century under which they received the seeds of nationalism. At 
that time the nations began to grow conscious of themselves and of 
their political and cultural ideals. In the age of nationalism this 
consciousness, penetrating through the channels of education and 
literacy into the masses, becomes one of the decisive factors of 
history. 

Two main concepts of nation and fatherland emerged in the 
intertwining of influences and conditions; conflicting and fusing, 
they became embodied in currents of thought in all nations and, 
to a varying degree, jn entire nations. The one was basically a 
rational and universal concept of political liberty and the rights 
. of man, looking towards the city of the future. In it the secularized 
Stoic-Christian tradition lived on: in England, in its Protestant 
form; in France, in its Catholic form. It found its chief support in 
the political and economic strength of the educated middle classes 
and, with a shift of emphasis, in the social-democratically organized 
labor movements. The other was basically founded on history, on 
monuments and graveyards, even harking back to the mysteries of 
ancient times and of tribal solidarity. It stressed the past, the 
diversity and self-sufficiency of nations. It found its support, above 
all, among the aristocracy and the masses. These two concepts of 
nationalism are the poles around which the new age with its in- 
numerable shadings and transitions will revolve: from them it draws 
the pathos and the promises which move the hearts of men and 
masses as did in preceding ages the expectations of lieavenly bliss 
and of redemption. These religious concepts were also interpreted 
in a twofold sense, one more narrow and ritualistic, bound up 
with the survival of ancient lore and niyth, the other soaring to 
the free heights and wide horizons of a universal message proclaim- 
ing man as the image of God. In the new age nationalism, taking 
the place of religion, is as diversified in its manifestations and 
aspirations, in its form and even its substance as religion itself. Yet 
in all its di^^ersities it fulfills one great task — giving meaning to 
man’s life and justifying his noble and ignoble passions before him- 
self and history, lifting him above the loneliness and futilities of 
his days, and endowing the order and power of government, with- 
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out which no society can exist, with the majesty of true authority. 

The nineteenth century was in many ways infinitely superior to 
any preceding age. The eighteenth century still had been an age 
of savage wars and unscrupulous diplomacy, to a degree unbeliev- 
able to nineteenth century minds. True, the eighteenth century 
was more enlightened and refined than the seventeenth; yet every- 
where the corruption, political and individual, was stupendous, 
unashamed, and universal. Wars and diplomacy in the nineteenth 
century not only gained in depth; whereas previously they had 
been the affairs of courts and governments, in which and from 
which the people suffered only as passive objects, they became now 
the concern of nations, in which the people actively participated, 
and though they continued to suffer, found also a source of in- 
spiration and of self-realization. But they underwent also an un- 
precedented refinement; for the age of nationalism brought to 
private and public life a new morality and dignity. Even the Holy 
Alliance, though ostensibly directed against the new age, reflected 
it as the Counter Reformation reflected the new morality of the 
Reformation. In the preceding centuries venality and, coarseness 
had been universal, and life and dignity had meant as little as 
permanency of government. The Holy Alliance was no longer the 
old Europe; it not only proclaimed a new respect for moral princi- 
ples and for the dignity of royalty — ^it practiced it to an unprece- 
dented degree. A new feeling for peace and order prevailed, the 
old-regime principle of legitimacy became more than an object of 
cynicism and of ruthless self-interest. In all European states a new 
sense of responsibility and a more intimate cohesion developed; and 
through the French revolutionary wars and especially through 
British imperialism this process of regeneration and moral educa- 
tion spread to distant continents, carrying there a civic and even 
personal morality infinitely superior to anything known before, 
invigorating ancient races and awakening masses, downtrodden 
since time immemorial, for the first time to human life. 

This new morality expressed itself in the age of nationalism in 
the two concepts of nationality and liberty. They have seemed 
often almost inseparable. Yet they are different in origin and sub- 
stance, in effect and duration. In the word “liberty” vibrates the 
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message which pervades all human history and makes it human: 
the promise of the dignity of man, of his rights as an individual, of 
his duties to Ids fellow men, a message dimly perceived from the 
very beginning, and growing in breadtii and depth, until it comes 
to fruition in seventeenth century England and dominates the 
philosophy of the eighteenth and the life of the nineteenth century 
in the Western world. Compared with it, nationalism is only a 
passing form of integration, beneficial and vitalizing, yet by its own 
exaggeration and dynamism easily destructive of human liberty. 
In the age of nationalism the nature of things and human passions, 
as always, use and shape the dominant tendencies of the period, but 
through them also the struggle of tlie ages for the emancipation of 
the human goes on, which began in Palestine and in Hellas. From 
Hebrew and Greek ideas the age of nationalism drew many of its 
initial and fundamental inspirations, but from Jerusalem and Athens 
shine also the eternal guiding stars which lift the age of nationalism 
above itself, pointing for^vard on the road to deeper liberty and 
to higher forms of integration. 


Notes 







NOTES TO CHAPTER ONE 


1. Most historians arc agreed upon a modern origin of nationalism: “Nationalism 
is a child of the French Revolution” (G. P. Gooch, Studies in Modern History^ 
London: Longmans, 1931, p. 217); “Nationalism is modem, very modern” 
(Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, New York: Macmillan, 1926, 
p. 29 and passmi). See also Halvdan Koht, “L’Esprit national et I’id^c dc la 
souvcrainccc dii peiiplc,” in Bulleiht of t/je hnernatiottal Covnnittee of Histori- 
cal Sciences, vul. I!, part II, pp. 217-224; Sydney Herbert, Nationality arid Its 
Problems (London: Methuen, 1920); Waldcmar Mitscherlich, Der Nationa- 
lisnius JVesteuropas (Leipzig; C. L. Hirschfeld. 1920); Kiut Stavenhagen, 
Kritisebe Gdnge hi die Voikstbeorie (Ablwntllungen der Hertlcr Gcsellschafr 
und dcs Herder Inscituts, Band V), (Riga: Ernst Hates, 1936); H. A. L. Fisher, 
The Coiiniion Weal (London: Oxford University Press, 1924), p, 195; Fried- 
rich Alcineckc, W eltbiirgertxmi und Nationalstaat, 3rd cd. (Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1915). pp- 5 f.; James Bryce, Studies in History and Jurisprudence 
(Oxtord: Clarendon Press, 1901), vol. 1 , p. 268. 

The concern with nationalism in old times is a product of the years, when 
nationalism dominating all our thought makes us see nationalism everywhere. 
Prof, M. T. Walck-Czernccki (“Lc Rfilc de la nati'onalird dans Thistoirc dc 
rantiquke," Bulletin of the International Connnittee of Historical Sciences, vol. 
II, part II, pp. 303-320) upholds against Eduard Meyer — who believed that in 
ancjciic times only the Jews, the fianMOs, and flic Greeks had arrived at full 
development of nationality — that Greeks and Romans never developed a real 
nationalism, whereas Babylonians, Egyptians, and other Orientals developed a 
full-fledged nationalism. 

2. John Oflkesinith calls nationalism “what the vast majority of civilized people 
feci to be the most sacred and dominating inspiration in life " and "the most 
pregnant fact of modern political evolution” {Race and Nationality'. An In- 
quiry into the Origin and Gro'ivth of Patriotism, New York: Stokes, 1919, pp. 
viii f.), His definition of nationalism is valid only for the period since the 
French Revolution. Then, and only dten, did nationalism become the inspira- 
tion of “civilized people." We may even say that a people enters the orbit of 
“modern” ciriliy.acioii. tvlien ir becomes imbued with the spirit of nationalism. 
The Chinese were civilized before they, in their vast majority, developed a 
national feeling in the twentieth century, when they entered “modern” civiliza- 
tion. Nationalism is coextensive with “modern” civilization — not, of course, 
witli civilization generally. 

3. See Ignaz Seipel, Natio?i und Staat (Vienna: Braumuller, 1916). Aristotle 
understood by state or fatherland something which could be felt easily as a 
reality in everyday concrete contacts. A state should consist of no feiver tlian 
ten and no more chan ten thousand inhabitants {Ethics, IX, lo, 3). The great 
barbarian empires were for him no real states {Politics, VII, 4). 

4. Robert iMiciiels (Der Patrhtismus: Prolegomena zu seiner soziologhchen 
Analyse, Munich; Duncker & Humbloc, 1929, p, 88) remarks that the Fernsten- 
Uebe extends from patriotism to internationalism. “Dcnn Patriotismus und 
Internacionalismus haben das Mcrkmal physischer Kontaktlosigkcic der sie 
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Empfiiulendcn zu den Mitempfindendeft gcmeinsam.” Both are the product of 
aiJ Jiistorical dercJoptncnc and of an indoctrination by education. The Ihstorical 
character of patriotism was well recognized by William Hazlitt (“On Patri- 
otism; A Fragment,” written Jan. 5, 1814, Collected Works, ed, A. R. Waller 
and Arnold Glover, London; Dent, 1902, vol. 1 , p. 67): “Patriotism, in modern 
times, and in great states, is and must be the creature of reason and reflection, 
rather than the offspring of plij^icaj or local att.idinient. . . , Patriotism is 
not, in a strict or exclusive sense, a natural or personal affection, hut a law of 
our rational and moral nature, strengthened and determined by particular 
circumstances and associations, but not bom of them, nor wholly nourished by 
them. It is not possible that we should have an individual attachment to sixteen 
millions of men, any more than to sixty millions. We cannot be bahitmlly 
attached to places we never saw and people we never heard of. Is not the 
name of Englishman a general term, as well as that of man? How many 
varieties does it not combine within it?” 

5. Letters Co7tceriimg the English Nation (London, 1773), Letter VIII, p. 55. 

6. Henry Alorley, English Writers (New York; Cassell, 18S7), vol. I, p. r; J. Al. 
Robertson, The Evolutio?i of States: An Introduction to English Politics 
(London: Watts, 1912), p. 285; Sit Francis Galcon, Inqiiiries into Hninan 
faculty atid Its Developjnent, (Everyman’s Library, New York: Dutton, 1908), 
p. 128. Nationalism itself, the will of forming, or belonging to, a nationality, 
acts as a factor in building a national character. That is clearly seen in the 
process of Americanization, of the immigrants adopting in the second or third 
generation entirely new attitudes and characters. Here as elsewhere in history 
and social life wc find a constant mutual interaction of cause and effect, 
■psychology of nationalities was developed by Moritz Lazarus and Hcymann 
Sreinth.1l in the Zehschrift fur Volkerpsychologie wid Spracbwissettsebaft 
(18G0 If.). They considered the group mind as an integration of the individual 
minds functioning as a unit. Sec also Alfred Fouille, Esqiiisse phychologique 
des peuples etiropeens (Paris: Alcan, 1902); Wilhelm Wundt, Die Nationen 
nnd ihre Philosopbie (Leipzig: Kroner, 191s) (his ten volumes on Vdlker- 
psycbologie .ire rather a stady on eebnography); Eduard AA-'ccbssler, Esprit und 
Geist: Versucb einer Wesenskimde des Detitseben nnd des franzosen (Biele- 
feld; Velhagen & Klasing, 1927); Michael Dcniiashkevich, The National Mind: 
English, Frenchf Gertiian (New York; American Book Co., 1938); Elias 
Hurwicz, Die Seele'n der Volker (Gotha; Perthes, 1920). 

7. "W. B. Pillsbury, The Psychology of Nationality and Interjtationalmn (New 
York: Appleton, 1919), p. 5. See on p. 267, “Nationality is an affair of the 
mind or spirit, not ... of physical relationship. The only way to decide 
whether an individual belongs to one nation rather than another is to ask him.” 

8. Sociological definitions view nationality primarily as a conflict group. See Max 
S}’lvius Handm.m, “The Sentiments of Nation-ilism,” Political Scie?icc Quar- 
terly, vol. XXXVI, pp. 1Q4-121, and Louis Wirth, “Types of Nationalism,” 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. XLI, pp, 723-737. A typology according 
to historical elements in C. J. H. Hayes, “Two Varieties of Nationalism, 
Original and Derived,” Proceedings of the Associatio^i of History T eacbers of 
the Middle States atid Marylattd, No. XXVI (1928), pp. 71-83; and in my 
Revolutions attd Dictatorships ((Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1939), p’p. 
68-82, and Not by Amis Alone (Harvard Univ. Press, 1940), pp. 103-124. 

9. The word "nationality” is preferable to "nation,” as the latter term frequently 
denotes “state” in French and English. In the later Aliddle Ages the word 
“nation” often had no political content 3vJ:atsoe\’cr. The Romans never desig- 
nated themselves as a mtio but as a popiilm, In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries “nation” was opposed frequendy to “people” (pen pie). It indicated 
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the conscious and active part of the people, whereas “people” denoted the 
politically and socially more passive masses. In a similar way the word Volk 
tvas used in German, tvliere Koinancicisin witJi its stress upon the irrational 
and subconscious brouglu about a curious revaluation. Nationalism brought 
the integration of the people into the nation, the awakening of the masses to 
political and social activism. The revolutions of the eighteenth century accom- 
plished in the West this integration of the people, an(r"nation” came generally 
to mean the whole political organization or state; this identification is often 
inapplicable to the more complex situation in Central and Eastern Europe. See 
Friedrich Julius Neumann, Volk mid Nation (Leipzig: Dunckcr & Humblot, 
1888); Josef Fels, Begriff mid Wesen der Naiiom Eme soziologiscbe Unter- 
sucbuvg mid Kritik (Miinster: Aschendorff, 1927); Heinz O. Ziegler, Die 
Vioderne Nation: Ein Beitrag srir polithchen Soziologie (Tubingen: xMohr, 
1930; FriedricJi Hertz, “Wesen und Werden dcr Nation,” Nation mid 
Natlonalitdt {Jahrbuch fftv Soziologie, ist supplementary ^ml.), (Karlsruhe: 
G. Braun, 1927); Alfred Amonn, Nationalgcfiihl und Siaatsgefiihl (Munich: 
Duncker & Humblot, Jpij). 

10. The racial theory has found its strongest expression in Germany. Its triumph 
was foreseen by a French author when he wrote, “Un mot resume cette 
retombec incessante, dont la pensce allemandc ne pourra memo jamais avoir 
I’idec de sc liberer, un mot qui exprime tous les aspects de cette impuissance 
crcatricc, e’ese la Leiblichkeit, cette affirmation massive du corps et du terrescre, 
cette primaute dcs sens et de I’energie musculairc, cette preference quand m£mc 
pour la force cjui se fait sentir, . . . Plus 011 moins, il [I’Allemandl reduira la 
conception et la porcee des droits plus vastes a I'image ct a la formiile des 
realites dont 11 profitc, ec, avec plus de tenacitc quo les autres groupcs humains, 
continucra a sc figurer la nation d’apres le type naturel ct sensible de la famillc. 
Les liens du sang seront seiils pour Juj comprehensible er, vrais ou faux, 
primeront tout. L’cgoisme, inne dans tous les hommes er dans louces les 
reunions humaines, revetira chez FAIIcmand comme dans les nations aileniandcs, 
un aspect auguste, terrible, quasi-religieux.” Rene Johannet, Le privcipe des 
mtionalith, new ed. (Paris: Nouvelle Librairie Nationale, 1923), pp. 187 f. See 
also Eric A'^ocgclin, “The Growtli of the Race Idea,” Review of Politics, July, 
1940, pp. 283-317. 

11. The importance of language was stressed by Georg Schmidt-Rohr, Die Spracbe 
als Bildncrin der Vblker (Jena: Diederichs, 1932). According to him the com- 
munity of language is the real national community. The second printing in 
1933 had the changed title Aluitersprac/je: Vow Aritt der Spracbe bei der 
Volkswcrdmig, and a foreword apologiang for a dieory in conrradiction with 
the tlien ruling racial theory. 

12. An example ot the insufficiency of objective characteristics for the determina- 
tion of one’s nationality, including language, iii.C. A. Macartney, Natioml 
States and National Minorities (London: Oxford University Press, 1934), pp- 
8 f. See also Hans Rochfcls, Ostrawn, Preussentum und Reichsgedanke (Leip- 
zig: Hinrichs, 1935), p. 193. Nationality in Eastern Europe “ist niche nur eine 
Angelegenheit des Blutes, sondern dcs geschichtlich-kulturellen Zusamfnen- 
hangs.” 

13. Ernest Renan’s definition in his address Qt^est-ce qn'une nation? (Paris: 
Calmann-Levy, 1882), p. 27, is famous: "Une nation esc une grande soHdarite 
constituee par le sentiment des sacrifices qu’on a falts ct de ceux cju’on esc 
dispose a faire encore. Elle suppose un passe, elle se resume pourrant dans le 
present par un fait tangible: le consciidmcnc, le dcsir clairement exprime de 
continuer la vie commune. L’existencc d’une nation est un plebiscite de tous 
les jours.” By this definition Renan supported the claim of the two lost prov- 
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inces to decide their alicgiancc of their own free will. The great importance 
which Renan himself attached to this speech can be seen from the preface to 
his Disconrs et Conferences (Paris: Calmann-Levy, i 887 ): “Le morccau dc ce 
volume aucjvicl j'actache le plus d’iinportance, esc la conference Qu'est-ce 
qit’une nation? . . . C’cst ma profession de fni en ce c|ui touche les choses 
huinaiiics, ec, quand la civilisation moderne aura sombre par suite dc I’cqui- 
voque funeste tie ecs mots: nation, nationalitc, race, jc desire qu’on se souvienne 
de CCS vingt pages la." 

The German point of view was expressed equally authoritatively by Heinrich 
von Trcitschice; “Who in the face of this duty to secure the peace of the 
world, still dares to raise the objection that the people of Alsace and Lorraine 
have no wish to belong to Germany? Before the sacred obligation of these 
great days, the theory of the right to seif-government of every branch of the 
German race— that seductive battle-cry of expatriated demagogues— will be 
ignominiously routed. These provinces arc ours by the right of the sword; 
and we will rule them in virtue of a higher right, in virtue of the right of the 
Gerni,m nation to prevent dre permanent estrangement frojtt the German 
Empire of her lost children. We Germans, who know both Germany and 
France, know better what is for tlic good of the Alsatians than do those 
unhappy people themselves, who, in the perverse conditions of a French life, 
iiavc been denied any true knowledge of modern Germany. V\'c desire, even 
against their will, to restore them to themselves.” (Passage from Zefm Jabrn 
dcntscher Kdmpfe, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1897, vol. I, pp. 326!., transl. in H. W. C. 
Da^ds, Political Thought of H. von Trettsebhe^ London: Constable, 1914, 
pp. Mof.) 

The screngfh of the Alsatiaii feeling for France even in igiz was acknowledged 
by as strong a German nationalist as Max Weber: “In solcheii Erinncningen 
ist der Grund zu suchen, warum der Elsas.ser sich als nicht der dcut.schcn 
Nationalitat zugehorig empfindcc: seine policischcn Schicksalc siiul zu lange 
ill ausscrdcutschen Zusamnicnhangcn vcrlaufcn. Seine Heldcn .sincl Hcldcn der 
franzbsischen Geschichte. Wenn Ilmen der Kastellan dcs Kolmarcr Museums 
zcigeii will, was ihm von scinen Schatzen besonders tcucr isr, so fiihrt cr Sic 
von Griinewalds Altar fort in cin Zimmer mir Trikolorcn, Pompier- und 
andei'eii Hclinen, und solchcn Erinnerungen scheinbar nichtigster Art aus 
einer Zeir, die ihm cin Heldcnzciralter bedeiucr.” (Verha}idhi?>gef2 des 
Ziveke?! Deutschen Sozio/oge7rt<Tg«, Tubingen: Mohr, 1913, p. 50.) 

14. On the character of the Swiss nationality., see Johann Kaspar Blimtschli, “Die 
Schweizer Nationalitat,” in Gesammehe kleive Schriften (Nordlingcn: C. H. 
Beck, 1879), vol. 1 , pp. 114-131. Karl Hilly in his Vorlesungen iiber die Politik 
der Eidge 720 ssenschaft (Bern; Fiala, 1875) stressed the fact that nature, lan- 
guage, and blood separate the Swiss from one anotlier; what keeps them to- 
gether is a consciousness of fonning a nationality far above blood and racial 
tics. “Die Eidgcnossenschaft hat sich das hohe Ziel gesetzt, mit vcrschiodenen 
Stammen durch wohltatige Vermischui^ in eincm freicn Gemcinwe.scn cine 
neue cigene Nationalitat - . . zu bilden, die shirker als der natiirliche Zug zur 
Stammesverwandschafe diese vergessen machen soil.” 

15. “Nationality docs not consist necessarily in either language or religion or a 
common past, but in the will of a people, The expression of this will is 
generally made by a synthesis of some of the constitutive clemenis which we 
have just enumerated and sometimes all of them. However, nationality can 
very well e.visc in the absence of several of them and can even be Jindted to a 
single element, the essential one: the will.” (Robert Michels, Notes sur les 
inoyais de co 7 mater la nationalite, The Hague: Martimis Nijhoff, 1917, p. i.) 
Similarly Arnold J. Toynbee says of nationality that "like all great forces in 
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human life, it is nothing material or mechanical, but a subjective psychological 
feeling in living people. This feeling can be kindled by the pressure of one or 
several” factors, as a common country, language, or tradition {Nationality and 
the War, London: Dent, 19*5* P- 13.) Franz Oppenheimer puts it succinctly: 
“VVir miissen nicht aus dcr Nation das Nationalbewusstsein, sondern umgckehrc 
aus dem Nationalbewusstsein die Nation ableiten” (System tier Soziologie, Jena; 
Fischer, 1923* vol. I, x, p. 644; cf. Walter Sulzbach, “Begciff und Wesen der 
Nation” in Die Diosktiren, Munich: Aleyer & Jessen, 1923, vol. II, p. r4o). 
A French scholar offers a similar definition: “En m6me temps qu’un souvenir 
la nacionalite esc im ideal; elle est une histoiic; mais elle est aussi une prophetic, 
une prophetio creatrice. Ceci revient A dire que la nacionalite est un fait de 
conscience collective, un vouloir-vivre collcctir. Race, religion, langue, tous ces 
elements sont ou nc sont pas des facteurs de Ja nation^ire suivant qu’ils entrenr 
ou n’entrenc pas, a ce titre, dans la conscience collective.” (Henri Hauser, Le 
Principe des nationalites: Ses arigines hhtoriques, Paris: Alcan, 1916, p, 7.) 
Some writers stress the fact tliat the will to form a nationality is not sufficient, 
especially in the case of very small groups. “Le vouloir-vivre collectif nc 
sufRc pas, il fauc aussi un pouvoir-vivre collectif” (Bernard Lavergne, Le 
Principe des natiojialites et les gtierres, Paris, Alcan, 1921, p, 29). 

The principle of nationality based upon national consciousness was stressed 
in the Italian Risorgimento. Count Terenzio Mamiani Della Roverc made 
nationality the basis of human association in “DaH’ottima congregazioiic umana 
e del principio cli Nazionalita,” printed as an appendbt in his book D'un nuovo 
dirhto Europeo (Turin, 1859). Pasquale Stanislao Mancini, later foreign min- 
ister of Italy, pointed out in his inaugural address at the University of Turin 
in 1851, “Della Nazionalita come fondameuto del diritto dclle gend,” that race, 
language, customs, and past history are nothing but inert matter into which 
only national consciousness (conoscenza della nazionalita) breathes life. Nation- 
ality is for him collective liberty and therefore “sacred and divine as liberty 
itself.” 

id. Israel Zangwill, The Prhieiple of Naitomlities (London: Watts, i 9 i 7 )t p- 39- 
Max Weber defines (he. cit.) nationality as “a common bond of sentiment 
whose adequate expression would be a state of its own, and which therefore 
normally tends to give birth to such a state." See also Alfred E. Zimmern, 
Nationality and Government, and Other War-Tme Essays (London: Chatto 
& Windus, 1918), p. 52. 

17. Plans Delbriick (Regiening und Volkswille, Berlin: Georg Stilke, 1914, pp. 3 f.) 
points out that in deiitsches Volk we have to deal “niche init eincm von der 
Natur gegebenen, sondern mic einem durcli den Lauf der Gescliichce geschaf- 
fenen Gebilde.” 

18. Sydney PIcrberc, Nationality and Its Problems, p. 161. Lord Acton sounded an 
early warning against political nationalism in The History of Freedo?n and 
Other Essays (London: Macmillan, 1907), pp. 270-300. From the economic 
point of view see Edward Batten, Nationalistn, Politics, ajid Economics (Lon- 
don; King, 1929); Waldemar Mitscherlich, Natiomlstaat und N ationahvirt- 
sebaft U7id ibre 'Zukimft (Leipzig: C. L. Hirschfeld, 19*6). Lord Acton’s plea 
for multinational states was taken up by Karl Renner, Das Seibstbestivnnungs- 
recht der Natiojien in besotiderer Asnoendung aztf Oesterreicb, vol. I, Nation 
und Stoat (Vienna; Franz Dcuticke, 1918), p. 29- 

19. Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociol- 
ogy, 2nd ed. (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1924), p, 931. 
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1. Probably the Japanese had a similar sentiment of being a chosen race. Never- 
theless the position of the dynasty made the Japanese attitude differ sharply 
from Hebrew and Greek national sentHnent; and, of course, Japan was of no 
importance in the formation of modern nationalism. But this Japanese attitude 
may explain the fact that tlte Japanese were the first nation outside the Judeo- 
Greek tradition successfully to adopt modern nationalism. 

2. Karl Joel, Geschkhte der Antiken Philotopbre (Tubingen; J. C. B. Alohr, 
1921), vol, I, p. 88. Joel’s characterization puts too niucli emphasis on gcog- 
raphyj rivers trickle away amongst the stones in most of the Mediterranean 
countries. J. Huizinga, Tie 7 i Siudien (Haarlem; H. D. Tjeenk WillmU & 2 oon, 
igjd), p. 85, claimed a similar v/sual-nundcdncss for the Duccit: “Onze na- 
tioi^alc cultuur is van de vroegste tijdcn af, dar cr zoo jets aJs cen Neder- 
laiidschc uationaliicit bcgiiit op tc komcn, gckcnmerkt door dat overwegen 
van hot visuccle. Door cen maximum van gczichts-fantazic cn cen minimum 
van gcdaclucn-fantazie: het denken in gezichisvoorstcllingcii. Hebt ge Ruus- 
bfocc ^\’cl ceos n.isc Heinrich Suso gcicgd.’ Bij den Duitsclier smelc cn .smachc 
cn zingc allcs in duistcrc diepten van innigheidj bij den Ncclerlander is allcs 
stcalei\d, blinkcud, tensloitc vcrl)lindcnd licht, jicht, licht.” 

3. Contemporary Jewish philosophers emphasize tlic basic importance of time. 
Bergson has m.idc time the vclitcic or hi.v world conception. See my Die 
poUthche Idee des Jiideniiims (iVluincIi: Meyer & Jessen, 1924), p. 14. 

4. Cf. Eduard Meyer, Gcsch'ichte des Altertimis, 2nd cd. (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1907), 
vol, I, part 1 , p. 225. 

J. Even today orthodox Jews celebrate the Passover as if they in their generation 
iiad been deJivered from Egypt, as if national history wei'C alive acros.s tlioii- 
sands of years in the present. One is reminded of the fragment by Novalis: 
“Wir tragen die Lasten unscrer Vatcr, wie wir ihr Guccs empfangen habcii, 
und so Icbcn die Menschen in der Tat in der ganzen Vergangenhcic und 
Zukunft und nirgends weniger aJs in der Gegenwan” (Werke, ed. Hermann 
Friedemann, III, 191). 

6. Deuteronomy 14:2, reads in tlic authorized King James version, “above all t!ie 
nations”— -different from die Hebrew (.viikol)^ which does not say "above all 
tlje ju-itions” but “out of .ill die n.itions.” 

7. “Is not this the fast I choose — to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
knots of tlic yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and every yoke to snap? Is it 
not to share your bread with tlic hungry, and the homeless poor to bring 
home; when you sec die naked, to cover him, and to hide nor yourself from 
your own flesh and blood?” Isaiah 58:6-7 (transl. Alexander R, Gordon, The 
Old Testament, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

8. Josephus, Attr, IV, 8:5 yap els k«1 t 4 ‘EfSpaiwi; 7^1'OS 

9. J. M. Powis Smith chose as chapter heading for Amos 3:1-8 die ivords “The 
Categorical Imperative” (The Old Testament, Chicago; Univ, of Cliicago Press, 
1917, p. 1342), Verses 3-6 express with remarkable terseness the idea that 
nature and humanity are subject to the same divine law. God is the cause and 
Source of all phenomena. A new unity is set; one God, one world, one history. 
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At the same time world and history have not only a common source, but 
also a purpose, a goal. 

10. The task of the Propliets was national. Sec Henry J. Cadburv, Ideals 

in the Old Testament (Mew York: Scribner, 1920), and Wolf 'IVilhcJm Graf 
Baudissin, “Nationalismus und Univcrsalisinus,” Preussische Jahrbiicber, vol. 
CLJIJ pp- 385-399. But they discovered man freed from all ties of clan 

or group and confronted in his jndividualitj' with God. And man was not 
confined to Israel. Ancient Hebrew mythology traced the descent of Israel 
and of all nations from a common ancestor, from Adam and Eve, and again 
from No.ih, so chat in the veins of all mankind flows the blood of a common 
father and mother. In the story of the Creation all nature conspires towards 
this end and places the imprimatur of its unity on man. 

The unity of man was stressed even in a more explicit way later in the Talmud 
when Judaism had in the main narrowed down to a strictly nationalistic atti- 
tude. The Talmud relates that Rabbi Meir was in the habit of saying, “TIic 
dust from which the first man was formed was gathered from the entire 
earth.” But Man was not only formed from the dust of all the lands of the 
earth; he has been formed in the image of God. TItis belief carried within 
it a potential significance which constituted the pivotal point of all political 
and social ethics. iMan became the fellow of man, his neighbor. The command 
in Leviticus 19:18, “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” referred probably only 
to the fellow citizen. (On the problem of the alien, see Alfred Bcrtbolct, Die 
Stelhmg der Israelhen wid der Jtiden zn den Fretiiden [Freiburg i. B.: Mohr, 
1896].) However, when I-Tiliel summed up the chief principle of the Law of 
Moses for a non-Jew in the words, “What is hateful to you do not do unto 
your neighbor,” the shortest formulation of the categoric imperative and the 
basis of all social ethics, he clearly understood by “neighbor" man in general, 
not the fellow citizen alone. 

In the Talmudic period the idea of the unity and equality of the human race 
was frccjuently emphasized. One of the most signincanc sayings is, “For the 
sake of peace among creatures, the descent of all men is traced back to one 
individual so that one may not say to his neighbor. My father is greater than 
yours. A man stamps a hundred coins with the same design and they arc all 
alike; but God stamps all men with the mask of the first man, and yet not 
one resembles the other. Therefore everyone can say. For my sake the world 
is created.” This consideration also holds true of an enemy. It is related that 
on the day on whicli the Egyptians who pursued the Hebrews into tlie Red 
Sea were drowned the angels of God wished to burst into a triumphant song. 
But God rebuked them: “The work of My hands is being destroyed and you 
wish to sing before me!” In the same spirit, the Jewish linirgy omits the great 
song of praise, otherwise recited daily, on the day on which according to tra- 
dition the Egyptians were drowned, (Sanhedrin 59b, cf. Magill lob, Zohar I, 
57b.) 

11. Marx transferred this task of being the instrument for the fulfillment of the 
destinies of mankind from a nation to a class. The concept of proletarian revo- 
lution owes much of its driving force to Messianism in a secularized form. 
But Messianism has especially influenced nationalism, w'herc the nation as a 
corporate Messiah replaced the personal Messiah, to bring about a new order 
of things. The nationality transcends thus the limits of a political or social con- 
cent; it becomes a holy body sanctified by God; and nationalism becomes a 
religious duty full of responsibility towards world history and the redemption 
of mankind. National Messianism often becomes die cradle of an unbridled 
imperialism. 
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12. George Fooc Moore, Judaiwi in the First Centuries of the Christiati Era 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1927), voL II, p. 3 m- 

13. jMartbew snj-iQ (transl. Edgar J. Goodspeed, The New Testmiicnt, CJdcago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923): “Do not suppose that I have come to do 
away with the Law or the Prophets. I have not come to do away with tliem 
but to enforce them. For I tell you, as long as heaven and earth endure, not one 
dotting of an 1 or crossing of a t will be dropped from die Law until it is 
all observed. Anyone, therefore, who weakens one of the slightest of these 
commands, and teaches others to do so, will be ranked lowest in the Kingdom 
of Heaven; but anyone who observes them and teaches others to do so will 
be ranked high in the Kingdom of Heaven,” 

14. The words of John the Baptist in Matthew 3:9 are no proof to the contraiy. 
They illustrate in the prophetic tradition the omnipotence of God and the 
wickedness of the Jews, but not the abolition of the distinction between Jew 
and Gentile. 

J5. See Julius Jiithner, Hellenen und Barbaren (Leipzig: Dieterich, 19:3), p. 5. 
The characterization of Barbarians as animals, while only the Greeks were 
considered real human beings, is so frequent in Greek literature that Juthner 
(op. ch., p. 7, and note 30, p. 128) speaks of it .is r current connnonplace 
(geliiufiger Qemehiplatz)i it is found several times in Aristotle’s Ethics. 

16. Republic, transl. Paul Shorey (Loeb Classical Library), Vol. I, p, 497. 

17. "Second only to the war which wc carry on in alliance M'icn all mankind 
against tlie savagery of the beasts, that war is the most necessary and the most 
righteous which we wage in alliance with the Hellenes against the barbaiians, 
who arc by natwre our foes and are eternally plotting against us" Isocrates 
irit/mbenaiciis, XU, 163), transl. George Norlin, Locb Classical Library, vol. 
II, p. 475. “The Aetolwns, the Acariianian.?, the Macedonians, men of the same 
speech, are imiced or disunited W trivial causes that arise from time to time; 
with aliens, with barbarians, all Greeks wage and will wage eternal war [cum 
aligcniis, cum bnrbaris acternum omnibus Graecis bcllum cst eritquel; for 
they are enemies by the will of nature, which is eternal, and not from reasons 
that change from <fay to day.” Livy, Bk. XXXI, 29, 15-16, transl. Evan T. Sage, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. IX, p. 87. 

18. Aristotle, Politics, transl. B. jowett, Bk. I, v, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1885), 
p. 7- Aristotle went on to explain that should Greek’s become slai'cs, .is hap- 
pened even in Greece, they M'cre slaves only by accident in a relative sense 
whereas Barbarians were slaves by nature, in an absolute sense. This contempt 
for the slave nature of the Barbarians is combined with a pride in Greek de- 
mocracy. Euripides says in Helen, 276, that all Barbarians except one are 
slaves, and Aristotle goes so far as to declare chat they (the Barbarians) have 
by nature no gift of command {Politics, I, 1252b). 

19. Politics, Bk. VII, vi, i-i327b. 

20. Of the Acheniaii writers of the Peloponnesian IVar, Aristophanes professed 
some Paiihellenic feeling, as when Lysistrata exclaims; 

And now, dear friends, I wish to chide you both, 

That ye, all of one blood, all brethren sprinkling 
Tlie set^me altar from tlic selfsame lever, 

At Pylae, Pytho, and Olympia, ay, 

And many others which ’twere long to name, 

That ye, Hellenes— while Barbarian foes 
Are looking on — fight and destroy Flellenes. 

(LysJstr/ita, 1 j 28 cr seq.) 
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Buc tliis is a rare exception at a time when all political emotions were domi- 
nated by love of the particular city-srace and enmity to and often hatred of 
other Greek city-states. Wallace E. Caldwell points out in Hellevic Concep- 
tions of Pence (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919) that throughout 
Greek history “no real effort was made to bridge the gap of distrust and mis- 
understanding” between Greek states. “In all of their agreements the Greeks 
failed because they did not face and settle the basic problems of interstate re- 
lations. The only suggestion to establish a central organism was disregarded as 
foolish” (p. 139). “The national fanaticism of the countries of modern Europe 
is probably more tolerant of foreign influence than was the passionate patriot- 
ism of the little urban units with which the imperial policy of Athens and 
Sparta liad to deal” (William Scott Ferguson. Gree/i hnpemlism [Boston: 
Houghton A'lifflin, 1913], p. s). lo ancient Greece real nationalism was as 
rare and unavailing as real internationalism in Europe during the last half- 
century. See Victor Martin, La vie mternationale aa7is la Grece des cnes, 
VI.-IV. siecle av. J.-C. (Paris: Librairie du rccueil Sirey, 1940). On the effort 
of Demosthenes to overcome in the fourth century this isolationism, sec Fred- 
erick H. Cramer, “Isolationism: A Case Uistoty" Journal of the History of 
Ideas, Oct,, 1940, pp. 4S9-493i Foreign Affairs, Apr., 194*1 pp- 

see also Georges Clemenceau, Dhnostbdtie (Paris: Plon, ^nd v\ erner 

Jaeger, Demosthenes (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1938)- 

21. Bk. VIII, 144 ' , . j 1 • -tv 

22. Iphigenia then went on to speak the verses, already quoted, that Jt was rignt 
tnat Hellenes should rule Barbarians. Having heard her speech, Achilles praised 
her for her patriotism: 

Happy in thee is Hellas, thou in Hellas! 

Well saidst tliou diis, and worthily of our land. 

Euripides ilphigetiia in Atilis, v. 1271-1*75. 1397-1401, 1406-1407). jransl. 
Arthur S. Way, Locb Classical Library, vol. I. On the national feeling in Eu- 
ripides, see Ernest L. Hettick, A Sttidy in Ancient Nationahsm-. The Tosti- 
mony of Euripides (Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press, 1933)- Euripides speaks 
in Troades, v. 458, of <3 <pl \v ^rarpls and asks in fragment < 5 : t( yip narpi^a. 
Avdpl 4>l\repov xOovii. See also Greek patriotism in the stirring verses in 

chylus, Tfet? 402-405- Cf. note 184 to Chapter Vin. 

23. Victor Duruy, History of Greece atid the Greek People, transl. M. M. Kipley 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat, 1890), vol. 11 , sec. II, p- 39o. t' a u % 
W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization, 2nd cd. (London: E. Arnold, 1930;, 

Isocrates (Panegyrictis, 23-25), transl. George Norlin, Loeb Classical Library, 
vol. I p. 133: “For it is admitted that our city is the oldest and greatest in the 
world and in the eyes of all men tlie most renowned. But noble as is the 
foundation of our claim, the following grounds give us even a clearer title to 
distinction: for we did not become dwellers in this land by driving others out 
of it, nor by finding it uninhabited, nor by coming together here a motley 
horde composed of many races; but we are of a lineage so noble and so pure 
that throughout our history we have continued in possession of the very land 
which gave us birth, since wc arc sprung from its very soil and are able to 
address our city by the very names which we apply to our nearest kin; tor 
we alone of all the Hellenes have the right to call our city at once nurse and 
fatherland and mother." 

26. History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. II, xxxvi, i. 
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27. Cf. Ernst Curtins, History of Greece, transl. A. W. Ward (New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong, 1874), Vol. II, pp. 539-542- 

28. See, on the new' racial interpretation of ancient history in Gcrniany, F. Gej^er, 
Hnsse, Volk mid Staat im Altertimi (Neue Wege zuni Gcscliichtsunterriclit, 
\^ol. Ill, Leipzig; Tcubner, 1936). But it is important to rcincinbcr the words 
of Eduard iVleyer, Geschiebte des Altertimis, 2nd cd., vol, I, part I (Stuttgart; 
Cotra, 1907), j>. 75 f.: “Das glciche gilt von dcr Rasse: aiich sic ist cin durchaus 
moderncr BegrifF. Wenn auch die UnccKchiede dcr kdrperlidion Bildiuig Uiid 
vor allem der Elautfarbc immer sinnfallig waren, so liabcn sie docli auf das 
A^erhaUen dcr VoUccr zu cinandcr gar keinen Einfluss ausgcubr, es sci denn, 
dass so scliarfe Gegensatze nicht nur dcr ausscreu Erscheiuung, sondern vor 
allem der Kulturfahigkeit und Denktveisc auf cinandcr sticssen, wie Europ-icr 
und Negcr. Auch hicr hat erst unsere Zeit detn ansseren Gcgcnsan cine innere 
Bedcutung bcigelcgc, mid manchc ins Absurcle uberspannte Theoricn haben 
dem Rassenfaktor einc Bedcutung zugeschrieben, die ihni niemals zugekommen 
ist und aller gescbichtUchcn Erfahrung ins Gesicht schlagt.” 

The slaves, who were mostly Barbarians, 'i^ere proliibited by law from hav- 
ing homosexual relations and from athletic games, both of which were le- 
served for freemen. See Plutarch, Moralia, 11 , 152 D (transl. Frank Cole Babbitt, 
Loeb Classical Library, p. 383). Another quotation from Plutarch points to the 
fact that Barbarians pollute the altars and temples of the Greek gods. See Life 
of Aristides, XX, 4, transl. B. Perrin (New York: Macmillan, 1914), vol. II, 

m 277- 

29. Transl. J. H. Frere in Readings in Greek History, cd. Ida C. Thallon (New 
York: C 3 inn & Co., 1914), p. 323. 

30. Euripides {Andromache, v. 445-453), transl. Arthur S. Way, vol. II, p. 451. 

3!. Andromache, v. 724-726. 

32. History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. V. 

33. Otto Apelc in the Introduction to his translation, Platons Staat, 5rh cd. (Leip- 
zig: Felix Meincr, 1920), p. xvii. In some ways Plato, like Rousseau, can ne 
quoted for containing certain germs of the idea of the organic state and at the 
same time of the totalitarian state. He compared the state to a man, KndftTrep 
epa dv&pojjror (La^s, VIII, 828d), and spoke of the close cojiesion and love 
community within the city-state: iroXts ^IXij eouril (Laavs, III, 7oid), and 
rd 4>l\ov Kal T(i Koivbv ip Tfl iriXet (Lflfwf, III, 697c). Similarly Aristotle in Poli- 
tics, V, 1, 2, 1337a, declared that the citizen did not belong to himself, he 
belonged to the state, for everyone was a part of the state: apa 5e xPV 

avriip a&rov ripa elpai tup voXitUp, aXXa vraPras rijs TrSkisus', MdpiOP 

yapeKacrrosTiifiraXeus. In the Lovis, I, 634d, the Athenian praised the Spartan 
and Cretan constitutions for containing a law according to which “none of 
the younger men is allowed to scrutinize the adequacies and inadequacies of 
the laws, but that all of them must insist unanimousl)' and with one voice that 
everything is well-ordered on account of the divine origin of the laws; should 
one utter another opinion it should not be tolerated.” 

34. AA^ AV. Tarn, “Alexander the Great and the Unir)'^ of Mankind,” Raleigh 
Lecture on Hi'scciy, British Academy Proceedings, XIX (London: Humpluey 
Milford, 1933). p. 4: “It may be possible to find, in the fifth centmy or earlier, 
an occasional phrase which looks like a groping after something better than 
the hard-and-fast division of Greeks and Barbarians; but this comes to very 
little and has no importance for history because anything like that was stran- 
gled by the idealist philosophies.” And on p. ij, “the attraction of Sparta for 
Greek philosophers is one of our sharpest reminders that even those philoso- 
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phcrs were part of a civilization which had slavery in its blood and could 
hardly imagine anytliing else.” • / ; 

Max Muhl, Die a'ntike Memchbehsidee in ihrer gescbichthchen FMwicklinig 
(Leipzig: Dicterich, 1928), and Hugh Harris in “The Greek Origins of the 
Idea of Greek Cosmopolitanism” International Journal of Ethics, WXVili, 
i-io (Oct., 1927), use isolated instances to antedate the humanitarian feeling 
in Greece before the end of the fourth century i!.c. The famous saying by 
Euripides, prcseiwcd to us in fragment 1047, that “the whole expanse of air 
is open to the eagle’s flight, and every land is native soil to the noble man. 
docs not, as Tarn points out on pp. 28 f., “assert the unity of mankind, but 
only that a noble man can range the world as an eagle the air; doubtless he 
knew that an eagle has a permanent home-rock.” Sec also Julius juthner, tlel- 
hnen und Uarbaren, p. 20. 

Julius Juthner, op. cit., p. 25, relates a storj' which was told in antiquity about 
Socrates, Plato, and other men, and which therefore is characteristic of the 
general opinion of the time. The story repeated in every instance that the 
Greek sage praised and thanked Fate that he was born a man ami not an 
animal, a he-man and not a woman, a Greek and not a Barbarian. According 
to Juthner, the story had its origin in the Peripatetic School founded by 
Aristotle. 

Sec also Aubrey Dillcr, Race Mixture Among tbc Greeks Bd ore Alexander 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, i 9 J 7 ); Frit'/ Jaeger, Dcr Friede^ von 
36i-i: Bin lieitrag zur Geschiebte der panhellenistischen Bcwcgimg vn 4. 

labrhundert {St\\ugm\\V.Koh\hMnmci-, mo). c 

u. W. W. 'Tarn, op. cit., p. 26, thinks that Alexander was the pioneer of one or 
the supreme revolutions in the world’s outlook, the first man known to us 
who contemplated . . . the unity of mankind.” Only today, with the progress 
of excavations in more distant parts of the ancient world, wc can verily the 
claims of Alexander to tiic creation of an oecuvtevc. Sec the note on p. 
also Pierre Jouquet, Macedonian hiiperialism and tbc Helleiiisui of the hast 

(London: Kccan Paul, 1928). . , t -u i 

3<}. Isocrates (.To Philip, 15+) . transl. George Norlin, Loch Classical Library, vol. 

37. Ulrlcl/wilcken, Alexander the Great, transl. G. C. Richards (London: Chatto 

38. Isocrates (Panegyric^is, so), transl. George Norlin, Locb Classical Library, 
Vol. I, p. 149 ' 

^g. Helicnen und Barbaren, pp. ^ vni TV 

40 Plutarch, Moralia, transl. Frank Cole Babbitt, Locb Classical Libiar) , \ol. IV, 
PP 397-399 (Dc Fortuna Alcxandri, I, 6, 3*96, C). Alexander is praised as 
1 very great philosopher (cf. 328D and 330D). There (p. 40s) it is said 
that “that pare of the world which has not looked upon Alexander, has re- 
mind witCt sunlight." In his Life of Alexander, XXVU. 6 (Pnm/le/ Lives, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. VII, p. 306), Plumrch quotes Alexander at Ammon 
as saying that God was indeed a common father of all men <v(i.'Tw^/2^»'favra 
Kotpbl Traripa rby Oebr). According to Arnan, vn, .x«, 6, the Mficedo- 

nians brought their grievance to Alexander that the Persians syere called 
Alexander’s^kinsmeii and allowed to kiss him, whereas no Macedonian had yet 
tasted this privilege. Thereupon Alexander declared that he regarded all 
Macedonians as his kinsmen and would call them so henceforth. Cf. also Arnan, 

VII, ii, 0, and VII, iv, 8. c • t 

Strabo, in his Geography, Bk. I, iv, 9, reports that Eratosthenes, after with- 
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holding praise from those who divided all mankind into Greeks and Bar- 
barians and from those who advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friejids 
and the Barbarians as enemies, goes on to say that it would be better to make 
such distinctions according to good and bad qualities, as many of the Greeks 
are bad and jnany of the Barbarians are refined. This was tlic reason, as 
Eratosthenes thought, that Alexander disregarded his advisers and divided 
men only according to their abilities and education. 

41, On imperialism in antiquity see Franz Kampers, Alexander dcr Grosse nvd 
die Idee des Wehhnperhims in Prophetie unci Sage (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 
1901 — Studien iind Darstellungcn aus dem Gcbiet dcr Gcschichte, hciaus- 
gegeben im Auferage dcr Gorrcs-Gcsellschaft, Bd. I, Heft 2, 3), and his Vovi 
XVerdega7ig der abendlS7idischeji Kaisermysttk (Leipzig: Teubner, 1924); 
Johannes Hasebroek, Der hnperialistiscbe GcdaJike bn Altertiint (Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammcr, 1926); H. Berve, “Die Verschmelzungspolicik Alexanders 
dcs Grossen," KHo, 31 (1938), pp. 135-168; U. Wiicken, “Die ietzeen Plane 
Alexanders des Grossen,” Sitmngsberichte dcr Berlhier Akade^me, 1937, 
XXIV. 

On the ecumenical idea of antiquitj', see Julius Kaerst, Die antike Idee der 
Oekimiene in ihrer politischen wid ktilUirellen Bedeutimg (Leipzig; B. G. 
Teubner, 1903), p. 18: “Das wahre Burgertum der Oekumenc, so wie 
es der philosophischcii Auffassung sich darscellr, ist ciii idcalhclJenisches 
Burgertum, nur des zufalligen, historischen Charakters cntklcidct. Das Itleal- 
liellenischc ist als solchcs zugleich das Kosinopolirischc, der Repriisentant des 
u'ahren Aiejischentums. . . . Audi das urspriinglidi Nichtlidlcni.sfhc wird jetzr, 
iiidem cs als Allgemein-Menschlichcs gefassc wird, innerlieh dem Helleiiisclicn 
assimiliert; es wird unter dem Bcgriffe dcs Vernunftigen in die Sphare des 
Idealliellcnischen hinaufgehobcn.” This Greek imiversalisni was based upon a 
static concept of the world, not upon the dynamic historical progress and 
labor of mankind. This latter idea was developed by the Hebrew prophets, 
and accepted by Western humanity. The dynamic interpretation of univer- 
salism difTerenciates modem thought fundamentally from Greek thought. 
Many years later, Kaerst returned to the discussion of the ecumenic idea, and 
in his W eltgescbichte: Antike und Deutsches Volkstimi (Leipzig; Theodor 
VVeicher, 1925), regarded Renaissance, Enlightenment, and especially French 
rational and ecumenic civilization as the heir to Greece. Germanism appeared 
to him as the antithesis of this Western world. Reformation and German 
idealistic philosophy as the n^acion of Renaissance and Enlighcenment; lie 
proclaimed— as already in his Das gescbicbtliche Wese7i tmd Recht der deut- 
schen 7iationalen Idee {Munich: C. H. Beck, 1916)— the struggle against 
Western ideas of democracy and universal civilization a.s Germany’s task. 
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1. William Linn Westermann in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. I, 
p. 36. See also Clifford H. Moore, “Decay of Nationalism Under the Roman 
Empire,” America?! Philological Association, Transactions and Proceedings, 
vol, XLVII (1917), pp. 27-36; Herman Finke, “Blutsbindung und Scaacs- 
bewusstsein im Werden des Romischen Volkes,” Morgen, vol. IV (Berlin, 
1929); pp. 556-566', George K. Strodach, “Pietas: Horace and Augustan Na- 
tionalism,” Classical TFeeWy, vol. XXIX (Mar., 1936), pp. 137-144; Eduard 
Norden, P. Vergilim Maro Ae?ieh Buck VI erkldrt (Leipzig: Teubner, 1903), 

2. De Repjtblica, bk. II, xix, 34. 

3. The Roman attitude toward the Greeks was a mixture of recognition of the 
Greek cultural superiority and of contempt for their political inferiority. 
Greek intellectual superiority was reflected in the Greek origin of all Latin 
words of higher learning like poeta, philosophia, graimmtica, rbetorica, bib- 
liotheca, arMtecnira, etc. Cicero, however, insisted upon the dignity of the 
Latin language: “Latinam linguam non modo inopcm, uc vulgo putarciu, sed 
locupletiorein ctiam esse quam Graecam.” 

The Romans objected to being included among the Barbarians, and preferred 
a tri-partition into Greeks, Romans, and Barbarians. Their patriotism centered 
upon the State, not upon the nationality. Joseph Vogt, Ciceros Ghube an Rom, 
( Wdrzburger Studien zur Altcrtuniswisscnschafc, Heft 6 [Stuttgart: W. KohU 
bammer, 1935]), p. 100, says rightly of Cicero that “scin Staatsbegriff kannte 
Volk und Volkcr nicht als grundlcgcnde Werte.” The Roman aristocracy 
traced its descent with pride rrojn Aeneas of Troy, the son of Anchiscs and 
the Greek goddess Apliroditc. The Romans v'crc prone to emphasize Greek 
moral inferiority. Even Cicero, who claimed that if there was ever any Roman 
not averse to tne Greek race he was the man, said in bis Defense of Luchis 
Flaccusi ‘‘But a scrupulous regard to truth in giving their evidence is not a 
virtue that that nation has ever cultivated; they are utterly ignorant what is 
the meaning of chat quality. . . . Where docs that expression, ‘Give evidence 
for me, and I will give evidence for you,’ come from? Is it supposed to be a 
phrase of die Gau^, or of the Spaniards? It belongs wholly to the Greeks; 
so that even those who do not understand Greek know what form of expres- 
sion is used by the Greeks for this.” Cicero's Oratiotis, transl. C. D. Yonge 
(London: Bell & Daldy, 1871), vol. II, p. 429. 


On hwnanitas see R. Rcitzenstein, Werden und Wesen der Hunianitat mi 
Alterwm (Strasbourg: Haitz, 1907); Thaddeus Zielinski, “Antikc Humanitar,” 
Neue Jahrbiicher fur Klassisches Altering, I (Leipzig: Teubner, 1898); Max 
Sclmcidewicz, Die aiitike Hnviankat (Berlin; Weidmann, 1897); Gaston 
Boissier, “A propos d’un mot lacin,” Revue des deux mondes, Dec. 15, 1906, 
and Jan. i, 1907. 

4. Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism (New York: Macmillan, 1914) > pp- 33 <>. 344* 
“The time of universal peace is near. Prove this a prosperous day, the three- 
nook’d world shall bear the olive freely.” Caesar in Shakespeare’s “Antony and 
Cleopatra,” Act IV, Scene VI. See also J, iM C. Toynbee, “The Roman Empire 
and Modern Europe,” The Dublin Review, Jan., 1945, 

5. C. H. Oldfather in his Inti'oduction to Diodorus, Loeb Classical Library, 
vol. I, p. xii. 

6. Outside this new unity the Jews remained culturally, the Germans culturally 
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and politically. Augustus tried to expand Roman civilization cast of the Rhine. 
The defeat of Varus in the Teutoburg Forest in a.d. o confined tlie Roman 
Empire and ancient civilization definitely west of the Rhine and soutli of the 
ih/ies which protected civilization against the possible inroads of the Barbarians 
of the North. 

Emil Scliurcr, Gescbichte det judiseben Volkes bn Zehaher ]esu Cbristi, 4th 
ed. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1909), vol. Ill, pp. 126 f., discusses the anomalous situa- 
tioji of the Jews in the Greek Diaspora. They participatet) iji tlie conmiunal 
life as citizens with full rights; on the other hand, they kept their exclusivity 
strictly, and their peculiar ways of life, their inner autonomy and solidarity, 
and their religion which was in strict opposition to die other cults in the city. 
Ill ancient times the religious life formed an integral part of die political life 
of the city. The Jews, therefore, were accused of atheism (a(}e 6 Tnt) and of ex- 
clusivity (imila or ixiaavOpuvta) . From the beginning this seclusion at a time of 
growing incernathnalism and intercourse prodiicet) a vioJcnc reaction in Greek 
and Roman literature. Tacitus (History, V, s) said of them, “Apud ipsos fides 
obstinata, miscricordia In promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium.” 
Similar charges were first brought also against the Christians, “Hatred of the 
Empire and the Emperor, and uselessness rrom the economic standpoint — these 
Were standing charges against Christians, charges which the apologists were at 

f 'tcac pains to controvert. ... As the Christians were almost alone among rc- 
igioaists in being liable to this charge of enmity to the Empire, they were held 
responsible by the populace, as everybody knows, for any great calamities that 
occurred.” Adolf von Harnack, Tbe Ex/msio?} of Christ'inmty m the First 
Three Centuries, transl. James Moffat (New York: Pmnam, 1905), vol. I, p. 342, 
On the attitude of die Jews towards the Gentiles, .sec die article "Gcntilc.s,” 
Jewish Encyclofmdiit, vol. V. On tlie position of tiic Jews in Hellenism and 
the Roman Empire, sec Felix Stahclin, Der Aiiiisewithniis des Ahertuvn in 
seiner Eimteimng mid EmwickUmg (Basel: C. F. Lendorff, 1905)5 Jean Juster, 
Les Jiiifs dans PEminre Rosiiaiii: Lour condition jiiridique, iconoviique, et 
sochle, 1 vols. (Paris: P. Geuthner, 1914); and IVenier Jaeger, “Greeks and 
Jews; The First Greek Records of Jcwisli Religion and (Sivuization,” Journal 
of JieJighn, vol. XVIII, pp. 1 27-143 (Apr., 1938) , AIosc illuminating about 
Jewish nationalism at the beginning of the Diaspora is Erwin R. Goodenough, 
The Politics of Philo Judaeus (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1938). Cf. Salo 
W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jeans (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1937), vol, I, pp. 143-162. The to.xts concerning the Jews are 
edited by Th6odorc Rcinach, Textes tPamenrs grecs et rojiiams, relatif an 
Judaisine, rhmis, iradiihs, et annoth (Paris: Leroux, 1895). 

7. Cicero, De Legibus, Ck, I, vir, 23, transl. Clmton Walker Keyes, Loeb Classical 
Library (De Re Publica, De Legibus), pp. 321-323. Sec also Bk. I, xxiii, 60-61 
(pp. 365-367), and Bk. I, x, 30 (p, 339). “And indeed reason, which alone 
raises us above the level of the beasts and enables us to draw inferences, to 
prove and disprove, to discuss and solve problems, and to come to conclusions, 
IS certainly common to us all, and, though varying in what it learns, at least in 
the capacity to learn it is invariable.” 

8. Seneca, On Benefits, Bk. HI, xxviii, i; Moral Essays, transl. John W. Basore, 
Loeb Classical Library, vol. Ill, p. 177; and Ad Lucilium Episttilae Morales, 
transl. Ricliard M. Gunimere, Loeb (blassical Library, epistle XLIV, 3, vol, I, 
p. 288. Sec also epistle XCV, 52, and GlI, 21-22, vol. II, pp. 91, 181. In epistle 
XCV, 33, he exclaimed, "Man, a sacred object to man, is now slaughtered for 
^st and sport,” 

9. l?iiny, The Natural History, Bk. Ill, chap, s (6), 35, transl. John Bostoclc and 
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H. T. Riley (London: Bell, 1877), The passage from \^irgil: Aeveid, VI, 851- 
853. The passage from Tacitus: Histories, IV, 74, Pliny the Older, strongly 
under Stoic influence, spoke in his Naiitralis Historic', xxvir, i, of the “inimensa 
romanae pacis inajestas’k this word gains its full meaning against the Stoic back- 
ground as expressed, Ibid., II, 18: “Deus cst mortali juvare mortalem, et hacc ad 
aeternam gloriam via.” 

10. Tenney Frank in The Eticyclobciedia of the Social Scieuces, vol. I, p. 58. Sec 
Ernst Stein, Gescbichte des Spatromischen Reichs (Vienna: L. W. Seidel Sc 
SoJin, 1928), vo], I. 

11. Dio Cassius, Bk. Lll, chap. 19. Sec Max Mulil, Die antike Menschbehsidee, p. 
51; “It was the Stoic philosopliy which gave to mankind the idea of an inner 
bond willed by nature. The razing of all barriers dividing man from man, the 
creation of a unity and feUow.ship of men rooted in the recognition of the 
spirit, the erection of a world-state in wliich all men are fellow citizens, the 
replacement of the idea of might by the reconciliating idea of a universal, spir- 
itual, cultural community, is one of the great achievements of the human spirit. 
The Stoic ideal of a human community points promisingly to the future, it 
lias opened new ways for man's intellectual life and aspirations/’ See, for in- 
stance, Epictctu.s, transl. W. A. Oldfatlier, Bk. 1 , xiii, 3-4, Loch Classical Li- 
brary, p. 99, and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, transl. C. R. Plaines, Bk. Ill, iv, 
4, Loeb Classical Library, p. 53: ‘‘And he bears in mind chat all that is rational 
is akin, and tliat it is in man’s nature to care for all men, and that wc should 
not embrace the opinion of all, hue of those alone who live in conscious agree- 
ment with Nature.” See also Wilhelm Nestle, Dcr Friedcmnedanke in dor 
antiken Welt iPhilologtts, Supplementbancl XXXI), i (Leipzig: Dietrich, 
ip 38 )- 

12. Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, transl. Kirsopp Lake, Bk. I, chap, 4, 2, Loeb 
Classical Library, vol, I, p. 39. 

23. Sec Adolf von Hariiack, op, clt., vol, I, p. 327. Sec also Ernest Llewellyn 
Woodward, Christianity and NationalUni in the Later Rotnan- Empire (New 
York: Longmans, 1916); Kenneth Meyer Sccton, Christian Attitude Towards 
the Emperor in the Fourth Century (New York: Columbia Uiiiv. Press, 1941 ) . 

14. Eusebius, op. cit,, Bk. IV, chap. 26, 7--8, vol. I, p. 389. 

15. Hippolycus, quoted in Harnack', op, cit., vol. I, p. 331. 

16. Harnack, op. cit,, vol. I, p. 333. 

I?. On the social character of Christianity, see Robert von Pnhimanii, Geschichto 
der sozialen Frage nvd des Sozialisnius in Her antiken Welt, 3rd ed. (Munich: 
Beck, 1925), vol. II, pp. 464-505. The early Christians, like the Jews, expected 
the kingdom of God as a transfigured earth, not as some after-life in heaven. 
See also Alfred Weber, Kulturgescbichte als Kuliursoziologie (Leiden; A, \V. 
Sijthoff, 1935), pp. 155-156, He regards the Sermon on the Mount as ‘‘die 
genaue und bewusste Unikehrung und die Kampfansage gegen allc bishcrige 
Cltarakterformung, . . . gegen die Jetzclicb am Kriegerisch-Heroisdien orien- 
tierten Vorstellungcn der auf den iingcbrochencn diesseidgen Mannesstolz 
zugeschnittenen Kulturen . . . Jesus erscheint mit vorgegebener Notwendig- 
keit in dem seclisch-geistigen Gegcnvolke der romischen Herrenwclc. . . . Er 
erscheint dann, als die Lebcnsgestaltung dieser Plcrrenwelc zum ersten Mai 
hundert Jahre lang versagt hat, und ihre W^iederaufrichtung gegenuber dem 
judlschen Volk nur mit der Verletzung seiner tiefsten Gefiihlc durchgefuhrt 
werden kann, in ihm unaufhorlich neuen Aufruhr und die Vorstellung her- 
aufFuhrt, dass jetzt endlich dcr Tag seiner grossen weltumwalzenden Alission 
angebrochen sei.” 

The understanding of Christianity and of prophetic Judaism as a revolt of an 
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ethical attitude against the purely esthetic aristocratic ideal was emphasized by 
Nietzsche. See, for instance, The Genealogy of Morals, Essay i, section 7 
(The Cowplete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche, ed. Dr, Oskar Levy, vol. XIII, 
pp. 30 f.). /Although Nietzsche overlooked the etliicism of the Stoa which 
came entirely from non-jewish sources and yet arrived at similar conclusions, 
he understood riie offense and challenge 0/ die paradox of the Cross. On a 
different level and in a different way Sir J. G. Frazer, somewhat in the line 
of Gibbon, contrasted ancient and Christian civilization: “Greek and Roman 
society was built on the conception of the subordination of the individual to 
the community, of the citizen to tlie state; it set the safety of the common- 
wealth, a.s the supreme aim of conduct, above the safety of the individual 
whether in this world or in a world to come. Trained from infancy in this 
unselfish ideal, the citizens devoted their lives to the public service and were 
ready to lay them down for the common good; or if they shrank from the 
suprenie sacrifice, it never occurred to tliem that they acted otherwise than 
basely in preferring their personal existence to the interests of tlicir country. 
All this was changed by the spread of Oriental religions which incuicated the 
communion of the soul with God and its eternal salvation ns the only objects 
wortli living for, objects in comparison with which the prosperity and even 
the existence of the state sank into insignificance. The inevitable result of this 
selfish and immoral doctrine was to withdraw the devotee more and more 
from the public service, to concentrate his thoughts on his own spiritual emo- 
tions, and to breed in him a contempt for the present life ... A general dis- 
integration of the body politic set in. The ties of the state and the family were 
loosened: the structure of society tended to resolve itself into its intlividua! 
elements and thereby to relapse into barbarism; for civilisation is only possible 
through the active co-operation of the citizens and their willingness to subor- 
dinate their private interests to the common good. Men refused to defend 
their country and even to continue their kind. In their anxiety to save their 
own souls and the souls of others, they M'crc content to leave the material 
world, which they identified with the principle of evil, to perish around them. 
This obsession lasted for a thousand ycar.s. The revival of Roman law, of the 
Aristotelian philosophy, of ancient art and litcratutc at the close of the Middle 
Ages, marked the return of Europe to native ideals of life and conduct, to 
saner, manlier view's of the world. The long halt in the march of civilisation 
was over. The tide of Oriental invasion liad turned at last.” The Golden 
Bough, 3id ed., Part IV, “Adonis, Attis, Osiris” (London; Macmillan, 1914), 
vol. I, pp. 300-301. Here Frazer confounds liistorical stages of development 
with racial and geographic factors. 

18. Eusebius, Op. cit., IV, vii, u, vol, I, p. 319: “It was especially in this way that 
it came to pass that a blasphemous and wicked suspicion concerning us w’as 
spread among the heathen of tliosc days, to the effect that we practised un- 
speakable incest with mothers and sisters and took part in wicked food.” 
AirsQpp Lake adds the footnote: *‘Thc reference is to the story which was at 
that time told by the heathens of the Christians and has since been told among 
Christians of the Jews diar tliey kill and eat small children.” 

19, The transfer also gave the Bisliop of Rome the opportunity of building up the 
power of the Pope. The more the Emperor in Constantinople became Hellen- 
ized, the more the Pope could claim to represent the Latinity of tlie original 
Roman Empire. See also O. Ehrcnberg, Ost wid West: Stndien ziir gesebicht- 
licheji Problematik der Atitike (Brunn; Rudolf Rohrer, 1935); Walter Nor- 
den, Das Papsttim und Byzattz (Berlin; B. BcUr, 1903); Matthew Spinka, 
A tJistory of Chrhtimty in tise Balkans (Chicago: American Society of 
Church History, 1933). 
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20. AJrhough the Byzantine Empire became erbnologicaily and itnguisricalJy a 
Hellenic state, it considered itself to the end tlic Roman state, and the official 
name for its citizens was “Rhomaioi,” which became also the name by which 
die Greeks later called themselves. The name of “Hellenes” teas reserved for 
the pagan Greeks of the past. Even in modern times the Greeks were called 
by the Turks and Arabs “Rumi”— a word still used by the Arabs today to desig- 
nate people of Greek Orthodox religion. The IVescern Romans were not 
called “Romans,” but “Italics” or “Latins.” 

In the sixth century the two Romes, the old and the new, were separated lin- 
guistically, Greek becoming more and more the language of the Byzantine 
Empire, while it disappeared entirely from Rome, although until the third 
century the Christians tlicrc had spoken Greek. This linguistic separation was 
soon followed by a political and religious one. But the fact that the Greeks 
finally accepted the name of their former conquerors as their own testifies to 
the strength of the survival of die Roman idea. Simultaneously with the first 
Latin renaissance under Charlemagne, a Greek humanistic renaissance began 
in Constantinople under Patriarch Photios, wliicli in its later development re- 
introduced into Greek writing the pure classical Attic and reestablished in its 
writings the original name and meaning of “Hellenes.” But in its nation.il sense 
the name and its meaning were only revived by the nunlern Greek national 
movement. Characteristic was the answer given by Gctirgios Scholarlos, who 
under tiic name of Gennadies was the first Greek Orthodox Patriarch under 
Turkish rule: “Although I am a Hellene bv language I would never call my- 
self a Hellene as I am not of the faith which once the Hellenes liad. But I 
wish to be called according to my faith, and if somebody asks me what I am, 
I shall answer a Christian.’^ 

ji. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, transl. Marcus Dods, Bk. II, 21, A Select Library 
of the Nice7Je aiid Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christiafi Church {Buffalo: 
Christian Literature Co., 1877), vol. II, p. 361 “But accepting the more feasible 
definition of a republic, I grant there was a republic of a certain kind, and 
certainly much better administered by the more ancient Romans than by their 
modern representatives. But the fact is, true iusiice has no existence save in 
that republic whose founder and ruler is Christ, if at least any choose to call 
this a republic; and indeed we cannot deny that it is the people’s weal.” 

22, Augustine, op. cit., (Bk. XV, 2), p. 285. See also Bk. XiV, a8, De Qualitate 
Diiarinn Chitatiwi, Terrenae atqne Caelestis, and Bk. XVIII, 34. 

23, Edgar Salin in The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. II, p. 314. See 
also Harold Fuchs, Augustin und der atitike Friedensgedatike (Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1926). 

24, Augustine, op. cit. (Bk. XIX, 17): “This heavenly city, while ic sojourns on 
earth, calls citizens out of all nations, and gathers together a society of pil- 
grims of all languages, not scrupling about diversities in the manners, laws, 
and institutions whereby earthly peace is secured and maintained, but recog- 
nizing that, however various these are, they all tend to one and the same end 
of earthly peace. Ic therefore is so far from rescinding and abolishing these 
diversities, that it even preserves and adopts them, so long only as no hin- 
drance to the worship or the one supreme and true God is thus introduced.” 

25, Augustine, op. cit. (Bk. XIX, 13), p. 411; “. . . uc scilicet, si non possunc a 
dominis liberi fieri, suam servitutem ipsi quodam modo liberam faciant, non 
timore .subdolo, sed fideli dilectione serviendo, donee transeat iniqiiitas et 
evacuetur omnis principatus ec potestas humana et sit Deus omnia in omnibus.” 

26, See generally Auons Dopsch, Wirtschaftlicbe und soziale Grniidlagen der 
europdiseben Kultiirent'wickhing (Vienna: L. W. Seidel & Sohn, 1918), vol_. I. 
For the existence of nationalism jn the Middle Ages, see Karl Gottfried 
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Hugelniann, “iMittclaIccrIichcs und niodcriics N^ationalitiitenproblcm,” Zeit~ 
schrift ifir Folitik, vol. XIX (Berlin, 1930), pp. 734-742; “Scuclicii zum Rcchc 
licr Nan’onalicatcn im dcutscheii Alittclalcer,” Historisebe jahrhucher tier 
Goircs^esellschaft, vol. XLVII (1927), pp. 275 ‘incl “Die dcutsche Nation 
iiiui (ler deuKche Nationalstaac ini AlicccJaltcr,” /Wd., vol. LI (1931), pp. 1-29, 
445-484. He bases nationality in the Middle Ages upon law, not upon lan- 
gu.igc, Jt l}Ct.'{>mcs very dear from Jii.s own e.vafnplcs rliac narionalisn), as un- 
det.st()0(l at present, was absent in the Middle Ages. Most of his examples are 
taken from Franz Guntram Scliultheiss, Ocscbicbtc lies deutseben 'National- 
ge\{ihles\ Eine historiscb-psyckologische Darstellio}^ (Von der Urzeit his zum 
Iiucrvcgmiin. Munich: G. Franz, 1893), vol, I. Other articles on nationalism in 
the Middle Ages include Albert Bcackmann, “Dcr mittelaltcrliclie Ursprung 
dcr Nationalstaaten," Sitzinigsbericbte der Berliner Abadanie, 193A, Phih- 
Hist, Ki., Abb. XIII, pp. 128-142; Joseph Deer, “Le sentiment national hong- 
rois ail nioyen age,” Novvelle Revue dc Hongrie (Budapest) Nov., 1936. 

See also G. G. Coulton, “Nationalism in the Middle Ages,” Cambridge His- 
torical Journal^ vol. V (1935), no. i, pp. 15-40. To speak of “the ferocious 
nationalism of the Italian cit\'-rcpubltcs’' (p. 29) is misJeading. Coulton gwes 
two interesting examples of early nationalistic feeling in Britain. Giraldus 
Gimbrcnsis, a Welshman living about uoo, wrote of the English ( 0 {iera, III, 
27): “The English in their own land arc serfs to the Normans, and the vilest 
of serfs. In onr own Jjuul (Wale-sl wc liatx none but English as cowherds, 
shepherds, cobblers, carriers, mechanics, and dock-keepers, not to say scaven- 

f [crs of ordure, ... In the German Empire whensoever ajiy man .scejnetli to 
lavc committed some outrageous delinquency, whatever may be his nation, it 
is a vulgar proverb to say Imrlcuve Sax! that is Faithless Saxon!” This passage 
is proof only of a natural dislike of the Welsh for the English and of the 
vivid and witty gifts of a pamphleteer, when he found Ids ambitions to the 
See of St. David thwarted by die English Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
had a similarly low opinion of the Irish. He charncteriv'cd them as “a most 
filthy people, utterly enveloped in vices . . . practising always treachery be- 
yoiul all other races” (Opem, V, uS4f.). 

On the nationalism of the Middle Ages, sec akso MarccI l-landelsiiian, “Lc Role 
dc la nationalitd dans I’histoire du Moven Age,” Btilletin of the International 
Con/inittee of Historical Sciences, vol. II (1929), pP' 235-247- Mandelsman 
says coiTecdy (p. 235) that “cc n'est pas un patriotisme, embrassant tnutc uno 
nation, fonmnt Ja base psychiqtie cf’un ctat qu’il fauc reclicrcher dans ce 
jiatfiotismc specifique dc Moycn Age.” 

In Gcniiany, historians for political reasons have frequently judged the liistory 
of the Middle Ages from their modern nationalistic point of view. The famous 
discusskuT between Heinrich ron Sybel and Julius Ficlccr in the years 2859 to 
1862 opposed a so-called nationalistic policy, concentrated upon German col- 
onization and conquest in the East, to the universal polic)'^ of tlie emperors 
which was naturally gravitating towards Rome. Sybel judged the past entirely 
from the outlook of modern Prussian politics. “Er und allc, die ilim folgcen, 
iibersahen, dass cs im Jahre 919 und nocli lange danacli iiichts gab, was man 
cin politisches deutsches Nationalbewusstsein nennen konnte” (Paul Joachim- 
sen, Vo 7 jr deutseben Volk ssinn deutseben Staat: Eine Gcscbichte des deut- 
-seben Natiotialbemisstseins, 2nd ed. [Leipzig; Teubner, 1920], p. 15). Adolf 
Hitler in lu’s Mem Kainpf has strongly comicmneil the universal policy of tlie 
Middle Ages, and stressed the necessity of a policy of nationalistic expansion 
in the East for the German medieval nation. Since then the question has been 
very much in the foreground of Germair interest. See the comprehensive sur 
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vey by Friedrich Schneider, 'Neuere Amcbmiingoi der deutschei? Historiker 
zur Ueitrteilini^ der deutscheii Kaiserpolitik des MitteMters, 2nd cd. (Weimar: 
Hermann Bdhlaus Nachf., 1936). 

Tlic medieval imperial idea on \vhich the German Empire was fovinded was 
a uinvcrsal idea, and could not be judged by any other srandard. Even die 
expansion of Germany eastward was dominated by religions motives. Clara 
RedJicli, Nathmlc Frage nud Ostkolovhation im Mittelalter (Rigaer volks- 
theoretische Abhandlungen, vol. II [Berlin: H. R. Engclmann, 19341), rightly 
points out that the antagonism in the East was not at that time the antagonism 
bewcen Germans and Slavs or Germans and Lithuanians, but between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. In a review of her book (Htstoriscbe Zeitschrift, 
vol. CLIV [1936] pp. 9fi-i03), Fritz Rorig agrees that there was in the Middle 
Ages no modern national consciousness, no striving for a national state; but he 
believes that there was rather an unconscious actmg out of the inner necessi- 
ties of the ^^olkstum, In agreement with him is Erich Maschke, Das Erwachen 
des Natiomlbevmsstsehis im deutscb-slawischeii Greixzraum (Leipzig; Hin- 
richs, 1933)' 

27. Ernst Kantorowicz, Kaiser Friedrich der Zivehc (Erganzungsband, Quellcn- 
nachweise und Exkursc [Berlin: Bondi, 1931I), p. 40. 

28. Otto Gierke, Das dentsebe Geaossenscbaftsrecht, vob HI, “Die Sta.its- und 
Korporationslehrc des Alccrtums und des Mittclaltcrs und ihre Anfnahmc in 
DcuMcldaiKl” (Berlin: Weidmann, j88j), p. 517. 

29. Sec Richard Wallach, Das abendldndiscbe Gevieinscbaitsbcwiisstsein hn Mit- 
teiaher (Bcitrage zur Kulturgeschichtc des MitceJaltcrs und der Renaiss.-jnee, 
vol. XXXIV [Leipzig: Tcubner, 1028I). 

2tja. Before the fifteenth century “there is no evidence of the slightest desire to 
favor national trade by protecting it from foreign competition.” Pirenne, Eco- 
voniic and Social History, p. 92. “Right up to the time of the Commercial 
Revolution what may appear to us as national trade was not national, but munici- 
pal. The Hansc were not German merchants; they were a corporation of trad- 
ing oligarchs, hailing from a number of North Sea and Baltic towns. Far from 
‘nationalizing’ German economic life, the Hanse deliberately cut off the hin- 
terland from trade. The trade of Antwerp or Hamburg, Venice or Lyons, was 
in no way Dutch or German, Italian or French. London was no exception: it 
was as little ‘English’ as Liibcck was ‘German’.” Karl Polanyi, The Great 
Transforination (New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1944), p. 63. 

30. Alexander Dove, “Der Wiedereimritt des nationalen Priucipes in die Wok- 
geachichtc,” Ansgewahlie Schrifuben (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1898). 
Dove glorified tlie Germans as reintroducing the nationalistic principle and 
putting an end to univcrsalism and universal civilization. This attitude was 
typical of tlic German bi.storical conception at the end of die nineteenth cen- 
tury. The young German barbaric tribes “saved” and “redeemed” by their 
nationalism the decrepit world of univcrsalism. Dove’s facts contradicted his 
thesis; he himself was astonished about Geiserich, the king of the Vandals. 
“Selbst vom gennanischen Gcmcingefuhl ist er tveit cncfcrnc. Hr hat Attik 
gegen die Westgoten fiber den Rhein gcrufen.” This was then only natural, 
and no cause for astonishment, as a Germanic common consciousness did not 
exist. I-Iouscon Stewart Chamberlain wrote in The Foundations of the XIXtb 
CentJiry (cransi. from German original, London, 1913, vol. I, p. 3:2) that the 
Germans saved the v'orld from the “mental barbarism of civilized mestizos” 
by “rough but pure noble races,” and “agonizing humanity” “from the 
clutches of the everlastiiw bestial” {Ibid., p. 495). 

31. Orosius, Seven Books of History Against the Pagans, Bk, VII, ch. 43 (transl. 
I. W. Raymond, Columbia Univ. Records of Civilization, no. 26— New York: 
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Columbia UnLv, Press, 1936, p. 396). The German tribes had no recognition of 
the foundation of civilization, a universal moral law. “Der Weg dcr Germanen 
war nichr das Erlosungsbcdiirfjiis — das iannten .sie nidit, Auch nichr die 
Frage nache dcm Sittengesctz — das trugcn sie in sich ills Willc zur tapfereu 
Sclbstbehanptung und zur Wahning der Sippenoiire,” says Arnold OsUar 
Meyer, Deutsche tmd Englander (Munich; Beck, 1937), P- 5 - 

32. At the revived pagan festival of the summer solstice in 1934, Alfred Rosenberg 
officiallv celebrated the mcmor)' of Duke Widukind by planting a |■nemo^al 
grove. ‘This school of German historians regards the Saxons as the last de- 
fenders of true Germanic race and diougbr, and secs in tlioir destruction and 
Christianization by Charlemagne the subjection of German race and culture to 
Western and Mediterranean dominion and civilization. Widukind is regarded 
as a true German, Charlemagne as a traitor under alien influences, and Adolf 
Hitler continues the work or Arminius and "Widukind. See Erwin Rundnagcl, 
“Der Tag von Verden,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CLVII, pp. -457 fF., and 
“Der Ursprung dcr gegenwartigen Beurtcilung Widukinds und ICarls dcs 
Grnssen,*' Ib'/d-t vol. CLX, jjp. 90 flf. Alre-ady Herder denied Charlemagne a 
place in German historj' (Savantliche Werke, cd. Suphan, vol. XVIII, pp. 
381 ff.). See also Gustav *Ncckcl, Day Sclrwert der Kirche und der gervianiscbe 
Widerstand (Untersuchungen zur Gcrnianenmission: Reden und Aufsatze 
zum nordischen Gedanken, 18) (Leipzig: IClein, 1934). 

Eight German scholars published a book to justify Charlemagne as a German 
nationalist: Karl der Grosse oder Charle 7 mg 7 ie? Acbt Antivortcn deutseber 
Gescb'tchts[orsc}>er (Berlin; E. S. Mitticr, 2935). But even here Carl Erdmann, 
in his chapter, “Der Name deutsch,” admitted: “Freilich hatce Karl noch niche 
die Absichc, ein dcutschcs Nationalbewusstscin zu schaffen, odcr gar selbst eiii 
Deutseber zu sein. Solche Vorstellungcn lagen seiner gcsamccn Epoche noch 
fern,” Strange is Friedrich Schneider’s conclusion: “Im ubrigen Iconncc Karl 
weder Fi'anzose, wie die Franzosen wollcn, noch Deiitschcr sein [as the Ger- 
mans wish hint to be], wcil cs zu seiner Zeit weder Franzosen noch Deutsche 
gab. Aber er selbst battc keinen AugenbJIck gczbgerr, sich als Franlce zu 
bekennen. Er ist DeuescUer.” (Ibid., p. 14) How Charlemagne could be a 
German if at that time no Germans e.xistcd is a mystery which only national- 
istic historiography can solve. 

Ill reality Cliarlemagne started in 772 to conduct a cruel and long clrawn-ouc 
war against the Saxons which lasted for about thirty years (and wliich led to 
the famous execution of 4,500 Saxons near Verden an der Aller in 782), for 
purely political and scratcgical reasons, to expand his Jcingdom eastwards and 
to protect its eastern frontierj and for religious reasons, to carry the civiliza- 
tion of Christianity into the pagan and barbaric East. 

The Carolingiaii Renaissance was in no way influenced by any Germanic con- 
sciousness or feeling. Angilbert (740-814) spoke of the Carofingian reign as a 
Roma secunda and Muadwin characterized the epoch: “Rursus in antiquos 
mutataqne secula mores, Aurea Roma itenim renovata renascicur orbi.” 

33. The claim of the Pope was based on Matthew i( 5 :i 8 fF. See generally Albert 
Hauck, Der Gedanke der papstHcben Wehberrschaft bis auf Bonifaz Vlll 
(Leipzig: Edelmann, 1904). 

34. The adversaries of the papal claim to universal domination regarded the dona- 
tion of Constantine as the source of the whole evil. Dante bewailed not tlie 
conversion of Constantine, but bis alleged donation (Inferno, XIX, 114-116): 

Ahi, Costantin, di quanto mal fu niatre, 

Non la tua conversion, ma quella dote 
Che da te prese il primo ricco patre! 
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Walther von dcr Vogelweide expressed in a poem (probably in 1201) the 
same sentiments: 

Kiine Constantin der gap so vil 

“King Constantine gave too much ... to the Sec in Rome . . . previously 
everything was good with Christendom and its discipline. Now poison has 
reached it . . . that will cause the world later much suffering.” Konrad Bur- 
dach regarded Walther as a forerunner of the early Renaissance feeling, like 
Pierre Dubois and Cola di Rienzo. See his “Der histbrische und der mychische 
Walther,” Deutsche Rundschau, Oct., Nov., 1902. But Karl Vossler remarked 
of Walter in Die nenen Spracben, Apr., 1918: “Selbst in eincm so national 
gestimmten Diclucr wic Walther von dcr Vogelweide ist der rbmische Rcichs- 
gedanke Icbcndiger als der nationale Stolz.” 

The most important documents illustrating the claims of the papaev are to be 
found conveniently jji Carl Mirbr, QueUen zur Gesebiebte dcs Papstnnm rmd 
des Roiniscben Katholizismus, 4th ed. (Tubingen: Mohr, 1924). See also A. J. 
and R. W. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Thought in the West, vols. 
IV and V (London: Blackwood, 1922, 1928); Justus Hashagen, Stnat vnd 
Kircbe vor der Reformation (Essen: Baedeker, 1931); Carl Mirbr, Die Pnb- 
lizistik im Zeitaher Gregors VU (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1894). 

35. Alexander Carccllieri, Heinrich VI und der Hobepunkt der Staufischen Kaiser- 
politik (Leipzig, 1914), p. 18. Sec also Richard Schwemer, Papstiinn und Kaiser- 
tum: U 72 iversaThistorische Skizzen (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1899) j Ernst Kancorowicz, 
Frederick ll, traiisl. E. O. Lorimer (New York: Richard II. Smith, 1931). 
Even as late as 1314 Frederick III of Sicily wrote in a letter to his brother, 
Jayme II: “Nihil est maius imperio, cui et subesse omnes reges ct principcs, 
naciunes atqiic provincias nemini venit in dubium quodque ex solo Deo est nec 
sacerdotio provenic sicut nec sacerdotiuin ab imperio.” 

36. Some liistorians even trace Italian nationalism to the battle at Legnano in 1176 
and to die Lombard League, the confederates of which bound themselves 
“to oppose any army from Germany or other land of the Empire beyond the 
Alps attempting to penetrate into Italy, and should such army nevertheless gain 
entrance to persevere in war till the said army be again expelled from Italy.” 
This oath, out of its historical context, seems to prove the existence of national 
sentiment. A closer examination proves the opposite. “We must remember that 
the ‘Italy’ in question still extends no further than the valley of the Po, north of 
the Apennines. Only distant echoes of the struggle of northern Italy pene- 
trated to Tuscany, and even in Lombardy the struggle was not betu’cen two 
nationalities but between feudal centralization and municipal independence. 
The struggle would have been as bitter if a native prince, the Marquis of 
Monferrat, for instance, or William the Good of Sicily, had set up similar 
pretensions in Lombardy. Otlier cities, such as Pavia, Lodi, and for a long 
time Cremona, or on the other side of the Apennines, Genoa, Pisa, and Pistoja, 
were no less Italian than the cities of the Lombard League, and yet they stood 
as persistently for the rights of the Emperor as the others did against them. 
In fact, the movement is so far from desendng the name of ‘national’ that the 
express condition under which tlie cities in the League more than once offered 
to make terms with the Emperor was the humiliation of a neighboring city 
with which they were at enmity, and during the thirteen years of Barbarossa’s 
reign, after his reconciliation with the Pope, he kept on good terms with the 
Lombard cities, whereas the old hostility between Milan and Pavia, together 
with many similar feuds, continued with unabated violence.” (Karl Witte, 
Essays on Dante, transl. and ed. C. Mabel Lawrence and Philip H. Wicltstecd 
[Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1898], pp. 383-384.) 
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37. Hermann Grimm, Neue Essays iiber Kimst uud Litemtur (Berlin: Dummler, 
18(15), p. 149. 

38. His love tor his mother-tongue in U Coiivivio^ I, 1:; his complaint about the 
misery of Italy in Ptirgatorh, VI, 7<j-- 87. On Dante’s relation to the inother- 
tongiic sec Leo Spitzer, “Muttcrsprache,” Alonatshefte fiir deutseben Un- 
tcrncbt,XXXVl (March, 1944), pp. 114-121. 

39. Epistolii quinta, the beginnings of secs, i and 2. In his seventh letter, which was 
addressed to Henry Vll, he greeted him as the successor of Caesar and 
Augustus. Sec also Pmgatorio, VI, 1 1 2-1 14: 

Vieni a veder la tua Roma che piagne, 

Vedova e sola, a di e notte chiama: 

Cesare inio, pcrchc non in’accompagne? 

40. von dcii Stciiieii, Das Kahertimi Friedrichs des Zivehcn nacb den 
Anschanmigen seiner Staatsbriefe (Berlin: Gruyter, 1922), p. 105. Sec Ernst 
Kantorowicz, Frederick the Second, 11^4^12^0, transl. E. O. Lorimer (New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1931). 

The last tvords quoted from Dante arc the last words of the first book of 
De Aloiiiircbia, transl. F. J. Church in R. W. Church, Dante (London: Mac- 
inillan, 1879), p. 210. See also H. Grauert, Dante mid die Idee des Weltfriedens 
(Munich: G. Franz, 1909); Fritz Kern, Humana Civilitas: Eine Dante-Unter- 
suchung (Leipzig: K. F. Koehler, 1913); Hans Kclsen, Die Staatslebre des Dante 
Alighieri (Vienna: F. Deudeke, 1905)*, F. Freiherr von Falkenhauscn, “Dantes 
Staatsidee” Deutsches Dante- Jahrbuch, Bd. 19 (Weimar: H. Bolilaus Nachf., 
• 937 ). PP- 47 -do. 

4J. Ernst Kantorowicz, op. cit,, pp. 79 f., 93-f. 

42. Karl Lamprccht, “Gcschichte der Formcn des Nationalbcwusstseins,” in his 
Deutsche Qeschicbte, 1 . Abt., vol. I, 4th ed. (rreiburg i. B.; Hermann 
Heyfeldcr, 1906), pp. 3-56. See also H. Finke, Welthnperialisnnts und natiovale 
Rcgnngcn ivi spateren Aliiielaltcr (Freiburg i. B.: Speyer & Kacrner, 1916). 
Specific .studies of Gcnii.-ui national feeling in the Middle Ages: Heinrich 
Riickert, “Deutsches Natinnalbcwusstsein uiul Stammcsgeftihl im Mittelaltcr,” 
in Friedrich Raumcr, Historisches Taschenbucb (Leipzig; Brockhaus, 1861), 
up. j ^0-404; Herbert l^^iJIiam Camirb, “The Expression of German Ts^ational 
Feeling from the Middle of the Tenth Century to Walthcr von tier Vogcl- 
M'eidc,^’ in Harvard Studies and Notes in Pbiiology and Literature, II (Boston: 
Ginn, 1893), pp. 127-154; Fritz Vigeiicr, Bezeiebnungen fur Volk mid Land 
der Deutseben vovi 10. bis mm /j. Jahrbwidert (I-Icidclbcrg: Winter, 1901); 
Kurt H. T. Hcisscnbutccl, Die Bedeiitnng der Bezeidniungen fiir Volk und 
Nation bei den Gescbichtsscbreibern des 10. bis 13. Jahrbunderts (Ghtcingen: 
Vandcnhoeck & Ruprecht, 1910) ; F. A. Scluiltheiss, Gesebiebte des deutseben 
Naiionalgcfiibls,}. (to the Interregnum) (Munich, 1893). 

43. “Die Gcschichte des dcutschcn nationalcn Bewusstseins verlauft auch nach dem 
Fall der Staufer duichaus in den alcen Voi-stcllungen der Kaiserzeit. Ja, man 
darf sagen, je wcscnloser in den jahrhunderten bis zur Reformation das 
Kaisertum ward, je mchr die Reichsgewalt vcrfallt, dcsto tt'cseiihaftcr und 
wichtiger im Lcbcn der Nation wird die Reiebs- und Kaiscridee.” (Paul 
joachimsen, Vom deutseben Volk mm deutseben Staat: Eine Gesebiebte des 
deutseben Nationalbewusstseins [Leipzig: Tcubner, 1916I, p. 26.) About the 
strength of the old world-imperial idea in modern Germany sec Alfons Paquet, 
Der Kaisergednnke (Frankfurt a. M.j RUtren & Locning, 1915), 

43a. See the important study of Hildegard Sciiacdcr, Moskau, das Dritte Roni. 
Studien zur Gesebiebte der polhiseben Thcorkn in der slaviscben Welt (Mam- 
burg; Frieclerichsen, de Gniyter & Co., 1929). On early “nationalism” in the 
Slavic-Byzantine world sec Roman Jakobsoit, “The Beginnings of National 
Self-Determination in Europe,” The Review of Politics, VII (1945), pp. 29-42. 
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44. Edward H. R. Tacham, Francesco Vetrarca, the First Modern Man of Letters: 
Flis Life and Corresiwndcnce (London: SUeldon Press, 1926), voL II, p. 302. 
The translation of “Italia Alia" is by Barbarina Wilinot. The importance of 
exile for Dante and Petrarch was stressed by Konrad Biirdach in Rienzo iiiid 
die geistige Waiidl/ing seiner Zeit (Vom Alittclalter zur Reformation, II. Bd., 
I. Toil), (Berlin: Weidmann, 1913), Erste Hiilfte, pp. i24f. See also Alarccli 
Handclsman, “S)’stem narodowo-jiolityczny Coli di Rienzo’’ in his Rozzvdj 
narodoiooiici nozvoczesnej (\Varsa\t': Gcbcthner & Wolff, 1924), pp. 33-1 23- 

45. Burdach, op. cit., p. 130. Sec also Mario Emilio Cosenza, Francesco Pctrarca 
and the Revolution of Cola di Rienzo (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Pre.ss, 1913), 
and especially Paul Piur, Cola di Rienzo: DarstcIIun^ seines Lebens nnd seines 
Geistes (Vienna: Seidel, 1931). Dr. Cosenza regards Petrarch from tlic point of 
view of the modern Italian patriot who secs in the great poet of the fourteenth 
century a forerunner of Italian nationalism. 

Rienzo’s incipient nationalism found its clearest expression in his letter to the 
Italian cities of Sept. 19, 1347 (Konrad Burdach and Paul Piur, Bricfwechsel des 
Cola di Rienzo [Berlin: AA^eidmann, 1912I, No. 41, p. 155): “Cupinnis tjuidem 
antiquam unioncm cum omnibus magnatibus et civitatibus sacre Ytalie et 
vobiscum firmius renouare, et ipsam sacram Ytaliam multo prostracam itini 
tempore, niultis dissidiis laccssitam hatenus cc abicctam ab hiis, qui emu in pace 
et iustitia gubcrnarc debebant, videlicet qui inipcracoris et August! nomina 
nssumpscrunc, contra promissionem ipsorum venire, nomine non respondente 
eifeccui non verentes, ab omni sue abicctionis tliscriminc liberare et in statuin 
pristinum sue antique gloric reduccre ct augcre, ut pads gustaca dulccdine 
florcat per gratiam Sjiiricus Sancti melius qunm unquam floruit inter ceteras 
mundi partes. Intenuinius namquc ipso Sniicto Spiritu prosperantc, elapso 
prefato termino Pcntccosten jier ipsum sacrum Romanum populuin ct illos, 
quibus electionis imperii voces damns, aliqucin Ytalicum, quem ad zelum 
Ytalie cligne iiulucac unitas generis ct proprictas nationis, secundum inspira- 
jioncm Sancti Spiritus, dignati ipsam sacram Ytaliam pic rcspicere, fclicitcr ad 
imperium promoueri, ut August! nomciij quod Romanus populus, (dc con* 
sensu omnium), imino inspiradone diuina, nobis concessit ec tribuit, ob- 
scruemus per gratas affcctuum actiones. ...” 

The love of the exile Petrarch for Italy found moving expression in his 
Eclogue VIJI wiicfi he saw the smiJing plains of Italy; “I step forward, and I 
behold new valley.? and fertile fields stretching far and wide; but, frequently 
turning my eyes back to my wonted fields, the lands on this side of the 
mountain begin to seem despicable to me, the western sky misty and stormy, 
and the scars themselves melancholy. Ac once I recognize the strong love of 
country calling aloud within me. On the farther side of the mountain the 
violets, moistened with dew, are of a paler tint of yellow; the roses emit a 
sweeter scent from the thickets, and grow to a deeper red; there, a more 
limpid stream — the scream of my fathers — flows through the meadows; and 
the crops of Ausonia have for me now a sweeter taste.” (Cosenza, op. cit., 
p. 170.) 

46. This complete incomprehension of Rienzo’s nationalism among the Italians of 
his time is shown by the fact that the outstanding biography of his life, writ- 
ten by a contemporary observer who recorded the most minute details, did not 
even mention the idea of the unification of Italy or of Italian nationalism as a 
dominant factor in Rienzo’s activities. See Paul Piur, op. cit., p. 223. Sec also 
Fedor Schneider, Rom nnd Rovigedanke im Mittelalter (Munich: Drei Alaskcn 
A^erlag, 1925); Percy Ernst Schramm, Kaiser, Rom unci Renovatio: Stiidien tiiid 
Texte zur Geschichte des romischen Frneiiernngsgedankcm vom Ende des 
KaroUngerreicbes bis zmn Investitnrstreit, 2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1929). 

47. From a Jecccr of Petrarch to the Roman people, probably in 1353, as quoted 
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by Coseiiza, op. cit.^ pp. 218 f. See also there pp. 200 f., where Petrarch bafied 
tlie preeminence of Rome upon the fact not only tJiar it had been once queen 
of the world, but also tliat it was the city wherein God had set the cradle of 
the true faith, the Rock of his Church, and the supreme seat of Empire. 

48. This power of assimilation of French civilization from the beginning is 
stressed by Camille Jullian, De la Qmtle n la France: Nos origmes bistoririues 
(Paris: Hacliecce, 1922), pp. 224/.: “La fusion sc faisaic enrre Jes populations 
disparates qui s’etaient repandues sur la Gaule au temps des invasions, j’imagine 
que parmi Jes Francs de Hugues Capet il y avait bicn des petitsfils de 
Sarmates, de Goths, de Syriens, de Juifs nicme; car avec une politique habile 
cl point de prejuges religieux on pouvaic faire de tous Ics Juifs des Francs de 
langue, d’csptic ec de caractere. Lc sol, Ics mccurs cc I’ambiance, I’atmosphere 
physique et morale de la France, agissaient sur ces ctres differents, et, au bout 
de deu.v ou trois generations a peine, iJs donnaienr na/ssance a des enfants de 
I’cspecc que la Gaule avait formce depuis des sieclcs.” The same power of 
assimilation triumphed in the case of tire settlement of the Normans in 
Normandy, who soon “oublierent lour affreux laugagc du Nord pour parlcr 
latin ou ftaiifais.” France proved herself stronger in the power of assimilation 
than the late Roman Empire. “C’csc qu'il y avait dans cette Gaule bdtie pour 
I'linitc, dans cette France nouvelle qui voulait durcr, des ferments dc vicalitc 
morale cc d’entente humaine qui manquaiimt a I’Empire remain incoherent ec 
vieilli.” 

49. See Fritz Kern, Die Anfange der franzdsischen AusdelmungspoHtik bis zuni 
Jabr isoS (Tubingen: Mohr, 1910) (pp. 51 f.): "Wie iioch vicl spiiccr, so fehlte 
iin Mictclalter cin allfranzosisches Nationalgefuhl, das die durch Abstammung 
unci Sprachc Frankreich verbundenen Nachbariander auch politisch der 
Moiiarchie zuganglicli gemacht hatie. Wahrend bereits die Versohiiung des 
scanimfremdcn Sudens jnit den nord/ranzdsischen Zwingherrcii so weit 
gediehen ist, dass Troubadours den Tod Ludwigs des Hciligcii beweinen odcr 
den Triutnph der Lilie und der siegrcichcn Langue d'Oil besingen, ist bei den 
Nordfrankreich beiiachbartcn Romanen des Reiches, bei Stadtern wie beim 
Adel odcr der Geistlichkcit, kaum cine Spur Gcmeinsamkeitsgcfuhles zu 
bemcricen, das Pliilipps des Schonen Bestrebungeu cutgegengekommen ware.” 
See Dorothy Kirkland, “The Gro^vth of National Sentiment in France before 
the Fifteenth Centaryt* History^ vol. XXIII, No. 89 (London, June, 1938), 
pp. 12-24. 

50. See Hellmut Kampf, Pierre Dubois tmd die geistigen Grundlagen des jran- 
zosischen Natiomlbeaviisstseins um 1300 (Beicrage zur Kulturgcschichre des 
Mittclalters und der Renaissance, Band 54) (Leipzig: Teubner, 1935). Dr. 
Kampf also edited Petrus de Bosco (Pierre Dubois), Smimmia brevis et 
covipendiosa doctrim felicis expedicionis et abreviaconis guerraruin ac Ihimn 
regm Franconpn (Leipzig; Teubner, 1936). Dubois called Jiis Stpm/mria an 
“opus factum gratis propter ardorem salutis tocius rei publicae vestrique 
iiominis [jc. regis] et regni superexaltationem.” H. Finke, W eltimperialisimis, 
etc., p. 62, Note 94, quoted a similar expression of sentiment: “Franciae 
Regnum lusticiae Bwis esc et Ckilumcn ac Unicum Fidci Stabilimentum.” At 
tlve end of the first part of his Sunnnark, Dubois summarized the position of 
the French kings, conveniently and characteristically (op. cit., pp. io9f.): 

. . quod sit propter (i) proffectom honorem ec incrementum fidei 
catholicae ac (2) superexaltationem eiusdem maiescatis et (3) corum subdic- 
torum constanciam firmitatem et petseveranciam, que notabiliccr sunt cetcrarum 
nacionum et regnorum preferende, misericorditer concedat illc Dcus exercituum 
. . . iia (juod (4) regnans in maiestate praecclsi regni Francorum et eius hcredes 
suo clanssimo sanguine regali tarn exorti qiiam oriundi successive perpetuo 
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valeant (5) monarchiam, hoc esc principatum universaleiii, (6) viccacis guer- 
rarum ec bellorum solids dispciidus ecpericulis (7) pacifice gul)crnarc.— -Amen.” 
Kampf warned (p. 42): “Ganz Rllgemein muss bcnierkt werden, class sdm- 
muiigsmassige Ankliinge an recht neuzeicliche Erscheinungcn niche dazu 
vcrleiten diirfcn, jahrhunderte zu uberspringen.” On Pierre Dubois, see also 
Konrad Burclach, op. cit., pp. 554 ff. 

5:. The coiisecracion of die nionarcli and the sacred character of Icingsliip had its 
origin in a combination of biblical Roman, and Germanic traditions. Of special 
importance was the anointment of the king. Like the bishops, he was anointed 
with the sacred oil mixed with balm. According to tradition, the oil which 
was used for the anointment of the French kings, and which wa.s preserved in 
the Cathedral of Rheims, had been brought by a dove to St. Rcmigius for the 
baptism of Clovis. This legend did much to strengthen the prestige of the 
kings of France and of the city of Rheims. The dukes and feudal lords in France 
were frequently much more powerful than the king, but none of them could 
be anointed. See Ch. Petit-Dutaillis, J.a Moiiarchie feodale en Francs et en 
AngleterrSy X^-XIU° siecle (Paris; La Renaissance du Livre, 1933), pp. 22-26: 
“Le roi de France ctaic roi unique ec roi partouc. II diait seul a possccicr Ic titre 
prestigieux au-dcssus duquel il n’y a ouc le nom de Dicu. Dc cc Dicu, il ctait Ic 
represemant, I’clu sur terre. Pareil a un Salll ou a un David, il avait re$u 
I’onction saintc. De sa justice on ne pouvait en appcler qu’a cclle de Dicu.” 
Cf. also Herbert Meyer, “Die Oriflamnic und das franzdsischc Nationalgcfiihl,” 
Nachriebten Her GeseUsebaft Her IVirre/whaffc/i in Gottingen., pltD.-lust. KJ,, 
1930, pp. 95 ff.; Victor Martin, Les Ortgmes Hu gaUtcaiiiwre, 2 vols. (Paris: 
Blond ct Gay, 1939). 

52. Ernest Renan, iiwHes sur la politique religiense Hu regne He Philippe le Be! 
(Paris: Calniann-Ldvy, 1899), p. 8. Sec also Helene Wicruszowski, V0711 
hnpenmn zmn natiojialejt Koiugtuin: V ergleicbenHe SttiHieti iiher Hie pith- 
lizistischeji Kanipfe Kaiser Friedrichs II mid Koiiig Fhiltpps Hes Sebonen ?}iit 
Her Kurie (Beiheft 30 of the Historisebe Zc'/Mchriff) (Munich: Oldenbourg, 
1933)1 p* 213, note 223; Richard Scholz, Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps Hes 
Sebunen und Bonifaz VIII (Stuttgart: Enkc, 1903). 

jfj. The older literature on Pierre Dubois is reviewed by Waltlicr I, Brandt in 
“Pierre Dubois: Modern or Medieval,” American tlistorscal Rcvieav, vol. 
XXXV (1930), pp. 507-521. Bede Jarrctc In his Social Theories of the Middle 
Ages, 1200-1 soo (London, 1926), pp. 92!., says of Pierre Dubois’s De 
■Recuperatione'. “Its ideas seem to have sprung out of a man’s brain mul to have 
died with him, to have been the single effort of an independent thinker, with- 
out Jireraiy affinities or descendants.” Brandt secs Dubois as a cliild of rlie 
thirteenth centuiy, and even his nationalism (in so far as ic can be called that) 
as medieval, altliough pronounced in a vehement form generally unknown until 
many centuries later. 

54. See Hermann Heimpel, “Alexander von Rocs und das deutsche Selbstbe- 
wusstsein des 13. jabrhunderts,” Archiv fur Kulturgeschicbte, vol. XX\^I 
(Leipzig: Teubner, 1936), pp. 19-60. See also Fritz Kcm, “Dcr mitcclalterliche 
Deutsche in franzdsischer Ansicht,” Historisebe Zeitschrift, vol. CVII (1912), 
pp. 237-254. 

55. See Andreas Posch, Die Concordantia Catholica des Nikolaus von Ctisa 
(Verdffentlichungen dcr Gdrres Gcscllschaft, Selmon fur Rechts- und 
Staatswissenschafe, vol. LIV) (Paderborn, 1930). Nicolaus Cusanus in National 
Socialist interpretation: Rudolf Odibiecht, Nikolaus von Cues mid Her deutsche 
Geist (Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938) ^ and Gerhard Kallcn, Nikolaus von 
Cues als politischer Erzieber (Leipzig: Meiner, 1938). But the “totality” for 
Cusanus was universal Christendom, and participation in the “organic whole” 
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was to him participation in the spiritual world of Christ. On Germany on the 
eve of tlie Reformation, sec Willy Andreas, DeMscblaiid vor der licfor//m- 
tioii: Eine Zehwende (Stuttgart: Deutsche Vcrlagsanstalc, 193:). 

56. C. W. Previte-Orton, “Marsilius of Padua” (Annual Italian Lecture of the 
Britlsli Academy, 1935), Proceedhif'S of the Britisb Academy, vol. XXI, (Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford), p. 5. See also Geor^fcs dc Lagardc, La Nahsance dc 
resprit idiqtte an declhi du vioyen nse (Saint-Paul-Trois-Chatcaux: Beatrice, 
1934), ’ vols. (vol. I, “Bilan du XIII® siecic"; vol. H, “Marsile de Padoiic, ou le 
premier theoricien de I’ctat lai'que”); Felice Battaglia, Marsilio de Padova e !a 
Eilosofia poliiica del viedio evo (Florence, 1928); Ephraim I:.merton, The 
Defensor Pads of MarsisHo of Padua (Harvard Theological Studies, vol. VIII), 
(Cariihridgc: Harttard UnitT:rsity Press, 1920). 

57. See Otto Gierke, op. dt., p. 635. 

58. Defensor Pads, Diet. I, cap. xvii, pt. 10, tr. by C. W. Previtc-Orton, op. dt., 

pp. ij'f. 

59. Ibid. (Diet. Ill, cap. iii), p. 24. 

60. See Otto Gierke, op. dt., vol. Ill, p. 627. 

61. “Die Kirche hat zur Biklung der Nationalstaatcn iincndlich viel beigetragen” 
(Leopold von Ranke, Siiunlicbe Werke, vol. XLlIf-XLlV, p. 24). 

62. See Heinrich Finke, “Die Nation in den spiitmittelalrerlichcn Allgemeincn 
Konzilicn,” Hlstoriscbes fabrbudj der Gorres Gesellschaft (Cologne, 1937), 
vol. LVn, No. 23, pp. 323-338J and George G. Powers, Nationalism at the 
Council of Constance (Catholic Univ. of America, 1927). On p. 59 Powers 
quotes from Theodore de Vrie, Historia Condlii Covstantiensis, “Rcctorcs 
sacri enneilii, in quibus residet inundi totals sapientia, pro sanctae unionis 
fundamento, ct horrendi schismatis cxtcrpationc, toram congregationcm primo 
in quacuor nacioncs divisenmt, videlicet Germanicam, Gallicam, Italicam ec 
Anglicain.” See also Louise R. Loomis, “Nationality at the Council of Con- 
stance,” American Historical Review, vol. XLIV, No. 3, pj). 508-527. She 
quotes the following modern definition of nations from Hermann von der 
Hardt, Magniwi oecinnenicum Constaniiense Coiisiliirm (Fi’ankfnrc, 1700), 
vol. V, p. 92, a document defending the right of the English to be considered as 
a nation equal to the French nation: “sive suniatur nacio lit gens secundum 
coiinationein ct collcctioncm ab alia distincta, sive secundum diversitarem 
linguaruni, quae maximam ct verissimam probant nationem ct ipsiiis essentiam, 
jure divino pariter ct humano, ut infra dlcecur; sive ctiam suniatur natio pro 
provincia aequali ctiam nationi Gallicanae, sicuc sumi deberct.” In spite of this 
modern argument, the English proposed to disregard nations and to divide 
Europe for purposes of conciliar representation into four geographical regions, 
arranging the divisions to fit English purposes. That the concept of “natio” 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the modem concept of nation, is pointed 
out by Otto Peterka in Wirtsebaft mid Kulitir, Festschrift zum 70. Gebnrtstag 
von Aifons Dopsch (Baden bci Wien: Rohrer, 1938) p. 655. 

63. For the controversy of the Hussite movement see Josef Peltar, fiiizka a Jeho 
Doha, 4 vols. (Prague; Vesmir, 1927, 1928, 1930, 1933); Kamil Krofta, 2 izka a 
Husitskd Revobice (Prague; (Drbis, 1934), See al.so Kamil Ki-ofta, “L’A.specc 
national et .social du mouvement Hussite,” Le Monde slave, vol. V, (Paris, 1928), 
pp. 321-351. 

64. The Czechs were saved from being subjugated by the Germans, a fate suffered 
by the Polabian Slavs, by the natural mountain frontiers surrounding Bohemia, 
and by the fact of their earlier Christianization. 

On the relations between Czechs and Gei’mans prior to tlie I-Iiissite Wars, see 
Konrad Bittner, Deutsche tend Tschechen: Eine Gdstesgescbicbte des bob- 
viischen Raumes, vol. I (Briinn: Rohrer, 1936). 

On the beginnings of the Germanization of the lands east of the Elbe, see the 
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scholarly treatise by Georg 'Wencic, Die Gewuvihierinig der Lander ostVicb der 
Elbe (Liegnit?.: Reisnersche Buchhantllung, Parc I [780-1137], 1884; Parc 11 
[1137-1181], 1889). More popular and more definitely “patriotic'’ is AI. AV. 
HefTcer, Der Weitkampf der Dentseken mid Slaven seh dem Ende des fiinfien 
Jabrbnnderts vach christlicber Zehrecbniing (Hamburg and Gothat Perthes, 
1847); a vehemently aggressive book written in 1913 is H. Mcrbach, Die 
Slawcukriege des deiitscben Volkes: ’Em nationales Haiisbucb (Leipzig: Dic- 
ccrich, 1914). 

Remnants of the original Slav population continued to be found in Germany 
into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries*, see the excellent survey for the 
beginning of the twentieth century by Franz Tetzner, Die Slaweii in 
Dentsebiand: Beitrage zur Voikskwide (Braunschweig: Vieweg, 1920). 

65. Very few sayings of Huss, however, can be interpreted in a national spirit. 
They are concerned mostly with the preservation of the Czech language and 
tvith the protection of the privileges of the natives against foreigners, On two 
different occasions Muss stressed the fact that he loved a good alien or a pious 
German more than his own brother who was less pious. Sec R. R. Betts, “Jan 
Hus," History, vol. XXIV, pp. 97-112 (Sept., 1959), with bibliography, and 
Matthew Spinka, fobn Hus and Czech Reform (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1941 ). 

• In the later Middle Aces we find many expressions of antipathy between 
natives and foreigners, but there is no national ideology behind them. Heinz 
Zatschek has collected many passages from historians of the late Middle Ages 
which bear witness to this mutual aversion, in his Das Volksbcwnssiscin: Seiii 
Werden ini Spiegel der Geschicbtschreibimg (Briinn: Rohrer, 1936). A Czech 
chronicler in the first half of the fourteenth century characterized the Germans 
as an “arrogant and deceitful people who everywhere force their way into 
the best positions. They arrive in the foreign coiimrv jioor and modest, serve 
here as scribes, innkeepers and servants Kill of falsehood, until tliey have 
finally managed to get hold of everything, have penetrated into the council 
chambers, have sent the most precious gotids, such as gold, silver, jewels, 
secretly like thieves, into their homeland, and in this manner pliiiuler dry all 
countries, They are like wolves in a herd, like flics on food. V’ith cunning, 
craftiness and falsehood the Germans ruin all lands. Why tolerate them m 
one’s country? The German gets preference, the native is pushed hack. Tlie 
Germans should stay in their own land,” Another author of the beginning of 
the fifteenth century speaks of the Germans as 

Toxica Tcutonica gens perfida, pcscis iniqua, 
vergec in ohliqua, nullius gemis ainica. 

66 . The Slavonic peoples were at an early date conscious of thc'close similarity of 
their languages. The Czechs used to call themselves Slav-Czcchs to distinguish 
themselves from the Germans who lived in Bohemia, for which the Czeclis had 
only the one name Cceby, signifying at the same time the country of Bohemia 
and the majorit)' nationality living there. There is a letter preser\’cd from the 
fourteenth century xvhich purports to have been written by an Italian notary 
living in Prague to the Polish princes, probably at the end of the rliirtecnth 
century in the time of the fight of the Czech King Pfcmysl Otakar 11 against 
Rudolf von Habsburg. It appeals to them to come to the help of Bohemia, not 
only on account of the common danger of German aggression, but on account 
of their common Slavic descent. But these verj' rare expressions of a Slav con- 
sciousness were confined to a few scholarly circles. 

67. From the fourteenth to the seventeenth century die state in Central and Eastern 
Europe was based upon territorial unity and later upon the privileges of the 
estates, both without any regard to nationality or language. On Hungary, 
where the estates grew in importance from 1222 on when the Golden Bull of 
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King Andrew II legalized the usurpations of the great barons, see Jozef Deer, 
“Die Anfange der Hungarisch-Itroatischcn Staatsgeincinsehaft," Arcbivum 
Enropae Ceiurootientalis (Budapest, 1936), vol. II, nos. i, 2. The article ends: 
“Die Besicznahnie SJavoniens, Kroatie/is und Dalniatiens ist dcmnach als eine 
typische Aussemng altimgarischer Herrschaftsidcologie und Praxis zu bc- 
trachtcn. Diesc lehnte seit Stephan dcin Hciligen den Gedanken eincs Reiches 
unius linguae uniusque moris ab und grundetc das Dasein dieses Reiches anfangs 
auf eine gcbJutsrechdich-theokrarisch bcglaubigtc unbcschriinkrc kdniglicJjc 
Macht, die iiber sprachlichen und ethnischen Unterschieden waltcte, spacer aber 
auf stiindische Vorrechte, die alle Nationalitiiten uiwestdrt geniessen durften.” 
On the national consciousness in Poland from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century sec Oscar Halecki, Das NatwnaUtaie^i-Probhv! h?i alten Pohn (Cra- 
cow, 1916) and Stanislaw ICot,“ Swiadomoac narodowa w Polscc w. XV-XVII," 
in Kiuartalnik Historyezny, vol. LII (1938), no. i, pp. 15-33, in which he dis- 
cusses the growth of a unified Polish state or nationhood consciousness out of 
the PoJisli, Licliuanian, Ukrainian, and otJier ethnic elements. The first feelings 
of a Polish etatism, very far removed from any nationalism, were expressed by 
humanists like the Canon Stanislaw Orzechowski (1513-1566), who is reported 
to have characterized himself as “gente Rutlicnus, natione Polonus,” and later 
by Lukasz Opalinski (1612^1662), who wrote “Polonia defensa" in 1648, and 
by Szymoii Starowolsld (1588-1656), the author of “Declaniatio contra 
obscructacores Polonia«” and the “Lament Atropioney Mailci Korony Polskiej.” 

In the fifteenth century the growing Burgundian state was starting to lay 
die foundations for die development of a Burgundian natiojial consciousness. 
Historical events made impossible tliis development, based Upon territorial 
unity under one dynasty. At a later period the religious wars divided the Bur- 
gundian legacy, and in these divided terrotorics grew up the nationalities of 
the NecherJantls and of Belgium. It is interesting to rtotc that the linguistic 
frontier traversing Belgium has not changed for many centuries, Documents of 
the tenth century prove that the Walloon and Flemish languages were spoken 
in the same districts as today. “Mais, observation aussi intercssante qu’essen- 
tielle et qv’on ignore trap soavenc: ectre fronticre linguistique n'a jamais in- 
fluence ni doinine la formation politique,” Louis Franck, “La Nationalitc 
Beige ec Ic Mouvement Flamand,” SSances et Travaux de l'Acadc7nie des 
Sciences Morales et PoUtiques, S^nce du 14 juin 1930, Compte rendu 1930, 2 
semestre (Paris; Alcan), p. 492. 

Language was generally not an element of political division or national 
consciousness before die end of the eighteenth century. The leading Flemish 
poet of the later iMiddle Ages, JaUob van Maerlanr, in spice of his occasional 
empliasis on German and Flemirfi pride, felt himself definitely a part of the 
French nation and civilizadon. He wrote Flemish because be wrote for the 
Flemish-speaking middle classes of die Flemish cities, but neither he nor they 
felt any desire to cease to be a part of French civilization and form a national 
civilization of dieir own (Eugen I^cmberg, IVege 2wd Wandhmgen des 
Natwjolbewitsstseins: Stttdien mr Geschiebte der Volkswerdting in den 
Niederlanden tmd in Bohmen [Adiinster; Aschendorff, 1934], pp. 61 f.). Despite 
their Germanic language and descent, the Flemish were proud to belong to 
the croivn of France, and chough they fell witliin the Gorman Empire dieir 
sympathies were with the crown and civilization of France. The Burgundian 
rule increased the predominance of French influence in the Netherlands. On 
the historical background of the nadonalism in the Low Countries, see 
J. Huizinga, “Uit dc Voomeschiedenes van ons Nationaal Besef” in his Tien 
Studien (Haarlem: H. D. Tjeenk Willink & Zoon, 1926), pp. 1-79. At the end 
of the sixteenth century there was no national consciousness in the Netherlands. 
The religious %vars united the seven northern provinces in their fight against 
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Spain, and in tlie /irst bai/ 0/ the sevenrtcnrh century Holland was distinguished 
by the flowering of a civilization wliich was then the most progressive in 
Europe. In their statehood, religious consciousness was predominant over na- 
tional consciousness; the basis of their civilization was the unique social 
structure of the Netlicrlands, the first example of a middle-class civilization, a 
country of cities and traders, peasants and fishermen, without any important 
big estates. “In dcr ganzen Gcschichte und Kultur Hollands nimmt der Reiter, 
der Mann zu Pfercle, dcr Ritter, als soziologischc Figur einen geringeren Raum 
ein als irgendwo sonst,” J. Huizinga, Hollmidhcbe Kiihur des Stebzebnten 
Jabrbnndcrts: Ihre sozialeji Grundlagen und vaiiovale Eigcnart [Jena: Diede- 
richs, 1933I, p. 8. At the end of the seventeenth century the national civilization 
of the Netherlands was completely overshadowed by the growing influence of 
French civilization. 

G. Malengrau, UEsprit pmictilariste et la Revolution des Pays-Bas an i6^ 
siecle, iyiS-1584 (Universite dc Louvain, Recueil de Travaux, z® scrie, vol, 
XXXVI, 1936), maintains that even during the revolution of the Netherlands 
there was no common consciousness among the provinces, which were still 
steeped in medieval territorialism. 

68. See Ernest Denis, Fin de I'Independance bobhne, vol. II (Paris: Arniand Colin, 
1890), p. 421. 

69. Charles Scignobos, The Evolution of tbe French People, transl, Catherine Alison 
Phillips (New York: Knopf, 1932), p. 153. 

70. An illuminating testimonv on the character of the Hussite Wars and of Joan 
of Arc is contained in a letter w’hich Joan wrote to the Hussites on Alarch 23, 
1430: "It is already some time since news and reports reached me of how )'ou 
who liave turned from true Christians into heretics and men similar to the 
Turks, of how you have destroyed the right religion and divine service . . . 
you destroy churches, smash and burn images made for saintly comineinora- 
lions, and kill Christians because they do not have your faith. ... It is you 
who are blind and not those who have no sight and eyes. Do you think chat 
you will escape punishment? Don’t you know that God does not hinder your 
criminal undertakings ... so that he can prepare for you punishment and 
sufferings the greater the more you rage? ... To say the truth if I were not 
occupied with the wars against the English, verily I would already have gone 
long ago to And you. But in truth, should I not hear that you have mended 
your ways, I will perhaps leave the English and proceed against you, so that 1 
shall, if unable by ocher means, starve out by the sword your stupid and 
stubborn superstition and take away either your heresy or your life.” (Anatolc 
France, Vie de Jeanne d’Arc [Pans: Calmann-Levy, 1908], vol. II, pp. 127 f.) 
In a letter written before the expedition to Orleans, Joan asked the English to 
unite with the French to fight the enemies of the Church. She spoke frequently 
of crusades against the Turks. 

71. The thesis about the age and intensitj' of French nationalism before the 
eighteenth century in Rene Johannet, Le Prmcipe des NatmtaUtes, p. 33, seems 
based on an equivocal use of "national sentiment” and “nationalism.” On early 
French nationalism see Ch. Lenient, La Pohie patriotique eii France an Moyen 
Age (Paris: Hachetce, 1891); Georges Guibal, Histoire du sentiment national 
en Fra?ice pendant la guerre de cent ans (Paris: Sandoz ec Fischbacher, 1875); 
Georges Grosjean, Le Sentiment 7iational dans la guerre de cent ans (Paris: 
Bossard, 1928); Victor du Bled, “L’Idee de patrie a travers les siccles: La 
France — Moyen Age ct temps modernes,” Revue des deux inondes, vol. 
XXVIII, pp. 329-360 (July 15, 1915). There is very little material of use for 
our subject in works like Jules d’Auriac, La Nationalile frangaisc: Sa formation 
(Paris: Flammarion, 1913), or Julien Benda, Esqulsse dbine bistoire des 
Frangais dans leur volonte d’etre une nation (Paris: Gallimard, 1932). On the 
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importance of kingship for the French state see Percy Ernst Schramm, Der 
Kdnig van Frankretch (Weimar: Hermann Biiiilaus Naclif., i9.^9); on sixteenth 
century poUcical thought William Farr Churcli, Coiistiwtio/itil Tho 7 !ght in 
Sixteenth Century Frtmne (Cambridge: Harvard Unit'ersin' Press, 1941). 

72. Much valuable material on early French nationalism is contained in John M. 
Potter, The Foundations of Renaissance Motwchy in France, Ilarvard Ph.D. 
thesis, 1935. 

73. The coronation oath of Charles V in 1364 promised “et superioritatem, jura 
et nohilitaccs coronac Franeiac inviolabiliccr custodiam ct ilia ncc transportabo 
nec alienabo.” 

74. Eustachc Deschamps, (Euvres completes, ed. Queux de Saiitc-Hilairc (Pads: 
Firmin Didot Sc Cie., 1878), vol. Ill, pp. 62, 96. See also his “Sur Bertrand du 
Guesclin,” v'ol. Ill, p. too, and “Vision prophedque de I’Angleterre,” vol, I, 
p. 315. Interesting also is his praise of Pans: 

C’cst Ja cite sur routes couxonnec, 

Fonteinc ct puis dc sens et de clergie, 

Sur le fleuve de Saine situee: 

Vignes, hois a, terres et praerie. 

De touz les biciis dc ceste mortcl vie 
A plus qu’autres citez n'ont; 

Tuit escrangier I’aimcnt et ameront, 

Car, pour dcdufc ct pour estre jolis, 

Jamais cite tele ne trouveront: 

Riens ne se puet comparer a Paris, 

Robert Bloncicl, (Euvres (Rouen, 1891-1893), vol. I, p. 135, Alain Cbarticr, 
Qinvres, cd. Duchesne, pp. 417, 410. 

75. “For tiic first time in French history, deputies of all parts of France — save only 
Brittan)', which remained still aloof — assejublcd in one place with the an- 
nounced purpose of considering the affairs of the entire realm,” says John M. 
Potter {op. cit., pp. 209/.) of the Estates General of 1484. Some of the char-- 
acceristic passages 0/ the opening speech by Guillaume de Rochefort are; 

. . uc primo quae totius regni bonum, regisque personam respiciunc, 
tractenrur, dehinc provinciarum, p<wt civitatum et .sing(il.irum per.sonarum; ncc 
has misceatis, oro, materias”; and “De cjus vero cultoriiin pracclaris populique 
vircutibus ausim affirmare Gallos caritatc, honestate, urbanitatc, munditia 
caeteris praecellcre gentibus.” 

76. See A. Aulard, Le Patriotisme fran^ais dc la Renaissance d la Revolution (Paris: 
Etienne Chiron, 1921), p. 14. When Joachim du Bcllny spoke in his Deffence 
et illustration (1549) of “I’affection naturcllc envers ma patric,” Charles Fon- 
taine objected that patrie was a superfluous neologism for pays. This new word 
expressed a new way of loving France, writes Aulard, “une manierc de Faimor 
coninic les Athwiens ainwienc Atliencs ou comme les Roniains aimaient Rome, 
L’humanisine restaure, cn s’appliquant a notre pays, le patriotisme antique.” 
Michelet in bis Histoire de Frmce (Paris; A. Lacroix, new cd., 1876), vol. IX, 
p. 67, sa)'S of the sixteenth century, “Le g^nie dc cliaque nation, qui est surtout 
dans sa langue, revelait, par de timidcs tentatives, par un premier begayement, 
ce mystere d’unite: Patne!” See Gustave Dupont-Fcrricr, “Lc Sens des mots 
^patria’ et ‘patrie’ en France, au moyen ago et jusqu’au debut du XVIP stccle,” 
Revue Hhtorique, vol. CLXXX\nil (Janvier-inars 1940), pp. 89-104. 

For discussion in the text see especially Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue 
fratigaise des origines d /poo (Paris; Armand Colin, 1906), vol. U, Le Seizieme 
Siecle, chaps. 3 and 4; and A. Darmesteter and Adolphe I-Iatzfeld, Le Seizievie 
Steele en Frattcet Tableau de la lUterature et de la langue (Paris; Delagravc, 

1923). 
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1. On tlie Renaissance see R. Groetiuiysen’s article, “Renaissance,” in the Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Scitnices, vol. XlII, and the bibliography givcii tliere; also 
the effort at synthesis by Heinrich Schallcr, Die Renaissance (iMunich; Rein- 
hardt, 1935); Pierre Mesnard, VEssor de la philosopbie politique an XVI‘ siecle 
(Paris; Boivin, 1936); J. Huizinga. “Het Problccm dcr Renaissance” in his 
Tien Studien (Haarlem: H. D. Tjccnk Willink & Zoon, 1926). pp. 289-344; 
H. Hefele, ‘Zum Begriff der Renaissance,” in Historisebes fabrhuch der Gorres 
GescHsebaft, vol. XLIX (1929), pp. 444 IT., regards the Renaissance as an ex- 
pression of the national awakening of Italy between the expulsion of the 
Germanic invasion and the beginning of the Franco-Spanish Invasion, He finds 
the origin of the Renaissance m a fusion of the awakening national conscious- 
ness with the deinocratic consciousness of the Guelfiswo popolan (p, 456). 
It is more characteristic that Jacob Burckhardc in his Die KuUur dcr Renais- 
sance in Italien devotes only a very brief paragraph to Italian patriotism in that 
period, at the end of his first chapter on me Renaissance State. 

2. On the Reformation sec the extensive bibliography given in H. Richard 
Nichuiu-’s article in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. XlII, Ernst 
Troeltsch rightly pointed out that the system of national churciics of Protes- 
tantism has “no connection whatever with the principle of nationality. This 
contributed, no doubt, to the concentration of power m the hands of the central 
authorities, but the principle of nationality was the product of two completely 
modern, though in some respects contrasted, forces— the democratic awakening 
of the masses and tlic romantic idea of the national spirit.” {Erotestantisni ami 
Vrogress-. A Historical Study of the Relation of Protestantism to the Modern 
World, transl. W. Montgomery (London: Williams & Norgate, 1912], p. Jz?') 

3. “Dcr Uryjiuiig des Ausdrucks [sc. humanioral fuhrt ubrigens wohl in die 
gclchrte Sphsire des Bibliothekars: man seined die gcsainte masse der Bucher 
ihrem wescutlichcn Inlialt nach in Divina (d. h. Theologisches) und Hu- 
maniora (Wcltliches). Wie weit indcssen und sek wann in dem Ausdriick dcr 
sjpezifische Sinn des ‘Edclmenschlichcn,’ ‘Persdnlich-Frcicn’ Icbt aus dem 
Gedankcmeich des Panaitios-Scipio-Ciccro . . . bleibc zu uniersuchen." (Kon- 
rad Burdach, Refonnation, Renaissance, Humanismus [Berlin: Gehr. Paetel, 
J920], p. 199.) 

4. On Erasmus see J. Huizinga, “Erasmus uber Vatcrland und Nationen," 
Gedenksebrift ziini 400. Todestage des Erasimts von Rotterdam (Basel: Braus- 
Riggenbach, 1936), pp. 34-49, and the concluding pages of The Education of 
a Christian Prmce, transl. Lester K. Born (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1936), pp. 254-257. See also Desideritis Erasnms Roterodamus, Ans- 
geivdhlte Werke, cd. Hajo Holborn (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1935); Rudolf 
Pfeiffer, Humankas Erasviiatia (Leipzig: Teubner, 1931) > Ferdinand Gcldner, 
Die Staatsauffassung und Filrstenlehre des Erasmus von Rotterdm (Berlin: 
Ebering, 1930); and Hedwig Hintze, “Dcr nationale und humanitare Gedanlce 
in der Renaissance,” Enpborion, vol. XXX (1929), pp- n 2 -i 37 . Erasmus 
thought that a Unitarian monarchy like that proposed by Dante would be 
ideal, but tliat under existing conditions the best approximation would be 
“modcrata imperia, christianis foederibus inter sc connexa.” Erasmus stressed 
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many times the fact that the earth is the common fatlicriand of all men, but 
he loved France above all, her dccp-scatcd devotion to learning, her refined 
ways of life, her spirit of concord and harmony. Montaig/je lield similar views. 
A cosmopolitan through and through, he loved Paris not because it was 
French, but because it was the unique city. The following passage is character- 
istic of his Renaissance attitude and independence of spirit: 

"le ne veulx pas oublier cecy, Quo ie nc me mutinc iainais tant contre la 
France, que ie ne regarde Paris de bon ceil: ellc a mon cocur dez mon enfance; 
et m'en est advenu, comme dcs choses excellentcs; plus i’ay vue, depuis, d'aultres 
villes belles, plus la beaiite de cettc cy peulc et gaigne sur mon affection; ie 
I'ainie par elle niesme, et plus cn son estre seul, ([ue rcchargee de pompe 
estrangicre; ie I’aimc tendrement, iusques a ses vermes ct a scs taches; ie ne suis 
Fran5ois que par cette grande cite, grande cn peuples, grande cn felicite de son 
assietce; mais surtouc grande et incomparable cn varicte, ct diversitez de com- 
moditez; la gloire de la France, ec I’un dcs plus nobles orncments du monde. 
Dieu cn chasse loing nos divisions! Eiiticre cc unic, ie In treuve deffendue de 
toute aultre violence: ie I’advise, que de touts Ics partis, le pire sera celuy qui la 
mettra en discordc; ct nc cralnds pour cllc, qu’cllc mesme; et crainds pour ellc, 
autnnt certes que pour nukrc piece dc ccc cstat. Tant qu’cllc durera, ie n’auray 
faultc de retralcfe oil rendre mes abbok; suffisante A me Zaire j>crdrc Jc regret de 
tout’aultre retraicte. 

“Non parcc que Socrates Fa diet, mals parcc qu’en verite e’est mon humour, 
et a I’advcncurc non sans quclque exeez, i’estime touts Ics honinics mes com- 
patrlotes; ct embrasse un Polonois comme nn Francois, postposanc cettc liaison 
nacionalc a runiverselle ct commune. Ie nc suis gucrcs feru do la douiccur d’un 
air naturcl: Ics cognoissanccs touccs neufves et routes miennes me semhlenc 
bicn valoir ccs aultres communes ct foriuitcs cognoissanccs du voysinagej les 
amitiez purcs de nostre acquest cmportcnc ordinairement ccllcs ausqucllos la 
communication du climat, on du sang, nous ioignent. Nature nous a mis au 
monde libres et desliez; nous nous emprisonnons cn certains destroicts, comme 
les roys dc Perse, qui s’obligcoicnt dc nc boire inmais aultre eau que cello du 
flcuve de Choaspez, rcnonceoient, par sottisc, A leiir droict d’usage en routes les 
aultres eaux, et asscichoicnc, pour Icur regard, tout Ie rcscc du monde. Ce que 
Socrates fcic sur sa fin, d’cstimcr unc scmcnce d’exil pire qu’une sentence de 
more contfc soy, ic nc scray, A mon advis, iamais ny si cassc, ny si cstroictemenc 
liabituA en mon pais, que ie le feisse: ces vies celestes ont assez d’imagcs que 
i’c/nbrasse par esciniatioii phis que par afFecrionj et en one aussi cle si eslcvees 
et extraordmaires, que, par estimation mesme, ie ne les puis embrasser, d’autanc 
que ie ne les puis concevoir: cette bumeur feut bcin tendre a un homme qui 
iiigcoit le monde sa villc; il est vrai qu’il desdaignoit les peregrinations, et 
n’avoic gucres mis le pied hors le territoire d’Attique. Quay? qu’il plaignoic 
I’argent dc ses amis a desengager sa vie; et qu’il refuse de sortir dc prison par 
rentrenu’se d’aultruy, pour ne dcsobeir aux loix cn un temps qu'elles estoient 
d’aillcurs si fort corrompucs, Ces exemples sont dc la premiere espece pour 
moy; de la secondc, sont d’aultres que ie pourrois trouver en cc mesme person- 
nage: plusieurs de ces rares exemples surpassent la force de mon action, mais 
aulcuns surpassent encores la force dc mon iugement." (Montaigne, Essais, livre 
III, chap. 9 (Paris: Haclicttc, i860), pp. 618, 619.) 

5, On the historiography of the Renaissance see Eduard Fuecer, Gesebiebte der 
neueren Historiographic, 3rd ed. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1936), pp. 9-136. 

6. Corio compared the capture of Milan by the French to the conquest of the 
Lombards by Charlemagne. He saw Charlemagne as a forerunner of Charles 
VIII, who also wished to subject Italy to French domination. Only he had 
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done it in a more prudent \vay, for he knew “quanto fussc implacabilc la 
naturalc e continua inimicizia ch’cra tra il nome italiano e francese; . . . 
cemeva ancora la rebellione di populi, li quali moJescamente sunportano la 
Gallica superbia; perilchc piu volte il loro fine e state sanguinoicnte, in tal 
forma che Italia s’e attribuito esscre stata di continuo la sepultura de’ Galli.” 
(Eduard Fueter, op. cit., p. 46.) 

7. The other great Florentiiie historian, Francesco Guicciardini, was devoid even 
of Florentine patriotism. See Fnercr, op. cit., pp. 74, 76. Machi.ivelJi tvas called 
by Burckhardt “ein Patriot im strengsten Sinne des Wortes” {Die Kultur der 
Renaissance in italien, 2nd cd. [Leipzig: E. A, Seemann, 1863], p. 69). On 
A'lachiavelli sec Fueter, op. ch., p. 63; Pasquale Villari, The Life ami Tmies 
of Niccold MachicaveIJi, new cd., transl. Linda Villari, 2 vols. (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1892); and H. Butterfield, The Statecraft of MacbiavelH 
(London: G. Bell & Sons, 1940). A complete bibliography on Machiavelli is 
contained in Achille Norsa, Jl Principio della forza nel pensiero politico di 
Niccold Machiavelli, seguito da nn contributo bibliografico (Alilaii: Hoepli, 
1936). Norsa regards Machiavelli as the first Italian nationalist! but he over- 
looks entirely the twofold meaning of the word patria, which most frequently 
meant the Florentine state and only occasionally tiie united Italy. Norsa regarefs 
the principle of force as the starting point and end in the system of political 
philosophy developed by Machiavelli. 

Machiavelli, however, was an adherent of republics, of constitutions based 
upon liberty. His Discorsi sopra la Prhna Deca di Tito Livio arc based on a 
realistic appreciation of the value of liberty and of the superiority of republics 
over monarchies or tyrannies. Like patriots of the eighteenth century, he 
emphasized the fact that the commonweal is observed nowlicre except jn re- 
publics. “E facil cosa e conoscere doiide nasca ne’ popoli questa affezionc del 
vivere libero; perclie si vede per esperienza, le cittadi non avere mai ainpliato 
ne di doniinio nc di ricchezza, sc non mentre son state in liberta. E veramente 
meravigliosa cosa e a considerate, a quanta grandezza venne Atene per 
ispazio di cento anni, poiche la si libero dalla tirannide di Pisistrato. Ma sopra 
tutto meravigliosissima cosa c a considerate, a quanta grandezza venue Roma, 
poiche la si libero da’ suoi Re. La ragione e facile ad intendere; perche non il 
bene pardcolare, ma il bene comune b quello che fa grandi le citra. E senza 
dubbio, questo bene comunc non e osservato se non nolle repubbliche.” 
{Op. cit., bk. II, chap. 2 [Florence: Le iMonnier, 1901], p. 142.) See also the 
remarkable chap. 10 of bk. I, which lauds the founders of a republic or of 
a just kingdom and vituperates the founders of a tyranny. “Niencedimeno, 
dipoi, qu,asj rutti, jngannati da un falso bene e da una falsa gloria, si lasciano 
andare, o voluntariamente o ignorantemente, ne’ gradi di coloro che meritano 

E iu biasiino cbe laude; e potendo fare, con perpetuo loro onore, 0 una repub- 
iica o un regno, si volgono alia tirannide: ne si avveggono per questo partito 
quanta fama, quanta gloria, quanto onore, sicurta, quiete, con satisfazione 
d’animo, e’fuggono; e in quanta infamia, vituperio, biasimo, pericolo e 
inquietudine incorroiio. Ed e impossibile che quelli cbe in staco private vivono 
in una repubblica, 0 che per fortuna 0 virtu ne diventano principi, sc kggessino 
I’istoric, e delle memone delle antiche cose facessino capitale, che non volcs- 
scro quelli tali privati, vivere nella loro patria piuttosto Scipioni che Cesari. . . . 
Ne sia alcuno che si inganni per la gloria di Cesare, sentendolo, massime, 
celebrare dagli scrittori: perche quest! che lo laudano, sono corrotti dalla 
fortuna sua, e spauriti dalla lunghezza dello imperio, il quale reggendosi sotto 
quel Dome, non permetteva die gli scrittori parlassero Jiberamente di lui. Ma 
chi vuole conoscere quello che gli scrittori hberi ne direbbono, vegga quello 
che dicono di Catalina. E tanto e pin detestabile Cesare, quanto piu c da 
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biasimare qucllo die ha fatto; die qucllo die iia voluto fare un male. . . . 
Consider] ancora qudlo ch’e divcntaco priucipe in iina rcpiibblica, quante 
laudi, poichc Roma fu divcntaca prindpc in una rcpiibblica, quante laudi, 
poiche Roma fu divcntata impcrio, mcrirarono piii quclli iinpcraclori die 
vissero sotco Ic leggi c come principi buoni, che ouclli die visscro ai conrrario: 
e veclra come a Tito, Ncrva, Traiano, Adriano, Aiitonino e Marco, non erano 
ncccssari i soldaci prctoriaiii nc la inokitudine dcUc legiotii a clifenderli, perclic 
i costunii loro, la benivolenza del Popolo, lo aniore del Senate gli difendeva.” 
{Ibid.., pp. 35 f.) This book, replete with the realistic wisdom of the statesman 
and the political thinker, contains the remarkable pica for democracy which 
asserts that the people are wiser and more constant than a prince and rejects 
the contrary opinion with the words: “Ma la oppiiiione contra ai popoli iiasce 
perch^ de’ popoli ciascuno dice male senza paura e liberameiitc, ancora mentre 
die regnano: dc' principi si parla sempre con mille jiaurc e millc rispetti.” 
Ilk. I, diap. 58, Ibid., p. 130. 

Machiavdli’s attitude towards the Roman Cliurch is expressed in bit. I, chap. 
12, of his Discourses on the First Decade of Titus Livhis, where he says: "Since 
some are of the opinion that the welfare of Italy depends upon the Church of 
Rome, I desire to put forward certain arguments . . . against that view, and 
shall adduce two very strong ones, which, to my mind, admit of no answer. 
Tlie first is, that, through the ill example of the Roman Court, the country has 
lost all religious feeling and devoumess, a loss which draws after it infinite 
mischiefs and disorders. ... To the Church therefore, and to the priests, we 
Italians owe this first debt, that through them we have become wicked and 
irreligious. And a still greater debt we owe them for what is the immediate 
cause of our ruin, namely, that by the Church our country is kept divided. . . . 
The Church is the sole cause why Italy ... is subject to no one king or com- 
monwealth.” (Discourses, transl. Ninian Hill Thomson ILondon: Kcgan Paul, 
1883I.) Machia vein’s views on the corruption of Italy can be found in the 
Discourses, bk. I, chaps. 17, 18; his insistence upon not considering moral 
issues when the existence of a country is at stake, in bk. Ill, chap, 41, which is 
entitled “That Our Country Is to Be Defended by Honor or Dishonor: and in 
Either Way Is Well Defended.” 

8. George Saiiitsbury in the Encyclopedia Britaimica, nth cd., vol, XI, p. 122. 
Michelet, op. ch., p. 367, says of Rabelais that because of him “la langue 
franjaisc apparut dans une grandeur qu’ellc n’a jamais cue ni avanc ni apres. 
On Fa dit justement: ce que Dante avait fait pour ITtalicn, Rabelais I’a fait 
pour notre langue.” 

9. See Ernest Lavissc, Histoire de France depuis les orighies jiisqn'a la Revolution 
(Paris: Hachette, 1911), vol. V, pp. 143, 165. Sec also A. Renaudet, Frhefonne 
et Hwimiisvie d Paris pendant ks premieres gtierres d’ltalie, 14(14-1^11 (Paris: 
Honord Champion, 1916) ; and William Harrison Woodward, Studies in Educa- 
tion During the Age of the Renaissance, 1400-1600 (Cambridge Uiiiv. Press, 
1906). 

10. As late as 1572 Ronsard started his famous Franciade with the generally ac- 
cepted legend of the descent of the French kings from Francion, the son of 
Hector of Troy: 

Muse, enten-moy des soinmco! dc Parnasse, 

Guide ma langue ct me chantc la race 
Des rois frangois )'ssus de Francion 
Enfant d’Hector, Troyen de nation, . . . 

Dc ce Troyen conte-moy Ics travaux, 

Guerres, dcsscings, ct combien sur Ics caux: 
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I! a de fnis (cn dcspit dc Neptune 
Et dc Junon) surmonteJa fortune 
Et sur la terre eschappe dcs peris, 

Ains que bastir Ics grands murs de Paris. 

11. When tbe Peace Treaty of Madrid in 1526 ceded Burgundy to Charles V, the 
Estates protested against their separation from France. Francis I in the ensuing 
controversy uttered the words: “II est fonde en droit qu’on ne pent nullcs villcs 
ou provinces contre la volonte dc.s habitants et sujets transferer en autre, sinon 
par leur conscntcnicnt exprts.” But no conclusion should be drawn from 
isolated remarks like these which are in contradiction to the wliole policy of 
Francis I and his time. Tlic same applies to the speech of Henry IV in 1601 to 
the representatives of his new subjects of Bressc and Gex: “H etait raisonable 
que puisque vous parlez naturellemcnt frangais, vous fussicz sujets a un roy de 
France. Jc veux bicn que la langue espagnolc demeurc a FEspagnoJ, I’allemande 
a rAllcmaiid, mais toute la fran^aise dok ecre a moi.” 

According to Henry Hauser, Le Principe des nationalites'. Ses origines his- 
toriqiies (Paris: Alcan, 1916), the word “patriot” was first used in its modern 
sense in 1578 in a pamphlet published in Flanders, “Lcttre d’un bon patriot aux 
bons patriots” — a meaning which the word regained only in the eighteenth 
century. Francois Fronmenteau used the word in his Le Secret des Finances in 
1580 in the meaning of “friend of the people,” as k was later frequently used 
in 1780. 

Among the isolated patriots of the second half of the sixteenth century should 
be mentioned Guillaume du Vair, Francois dc ia Nouc, the authors of the 
famous Satire Mciiippee, Loys Le Roy and Michel rHdpital. See also Robert 
Garnier, “H^'rnnc de la Aloiiarchie” (1567), which ends: 

Que d’un cceur indointable il guide scs phalanges 
Jusque aux derniers sabinns des rivages etranges. 

Quo de ce bord icy jusques au bord indoys, 

II face bourgonner la gloire des Francois, 

Laissant tie race en race aux siens assugetic 
Dc ce terrestre rond Hiabitable .partic. 

Robert Gamier, CEuvres completes^ ed. Lucien Pinvert (Paris: Garnier Freres, 
1923), vol. II, p. 422. 

On the cosmopolitan, and at the same rime differentiating spirit of the French 
Renaissance, see Geoffroy Atkinson, Les Noziveaiix Horizons de la Renaissance 
jrangaise (Paris: E. Droz, 1935). On Bodinus see A. Garosci, Jeati Bodhi: 
Folitica e diritto ncl Rinascimento frasicese (Milan: A. Corticelli, 1934)* and 
Elisabeth Feist, Weltbild imd Staatsidee bei Jem Bodin (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 
i93o)- 

12. The theory that supreme obedience is due to the king emerged only slowly in 
the sixteenth century out of the confusing maze of medieval and feudal 
loyalties, local rights, and privileges. The new conception of the nation-state 
which centered around the king comprised the supreme and even exclusive right 
of the king to legislate, to dispense justice, to impose taxation, and to make 
war. When Charles du Moulin wrote in his Covnnentarii in Consiietudincs 
Parisieiises (1539) that “omiics subdki magis sunt clientes cc homines Regis, 
quam cuiusuis akcrius, etiam proprii domini,” he stated a new principle. The 
vassals of the feudal lords, he said, M’crc not obliged to follow their lords in 
private warfare, but oul)' "in hello publico pro seruirio regis et communi 
bono totius reipub. Franciac.” But in 1614 Pierre de L’Hommeau could state in 
his Les Maxhnes generalles dtt droict fraiifoisx “En France il apartient au Roy 
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seul a faire loix, edicts, et ordonnances, ct quod priiicipi placult legis habec 
vigorem; et quand Ic Roy de France fait dcs edits il pent dii-e, sic volo, sic 
jubeo, sic pro ratione voluntas: car la Loy ne depend que du seul Prince 
souuerain." Sec William Farr Church, Cointhutionnl Thought hi Sixteenth 
Century France (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1941), pp- 190 ff., 334 - 

13. On German nationalism at the end of the Middle Ages sec Hermann Zeydel, 
The Holy Rotnan Empire in Gemian Literature (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1918); Cl. Lugowski, “Volkstum und Dichtung im 15. und 16. Jahr- 
liundert,” Zeitschrift fur deutsebe BUdung, 1936, Heft 12; Joachim Walter, 
Rationale Stromimgen in Deutschland am Ansgange des Mittelalters (Weida 
i. Thiir.: Thomas & Hubert, 1929); Adolf Diehl, “Heiliges Romisches Reich 
Deutscher Nation,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CLVI (1937), pp- 457-484; 
Joachim Wagner, “Acusserungen des deutschen Nationalgefuhls am Ausgang 
des Mittelalters,” Vierteljabrscbrift fur LiteratJirwissenscbaft, vol. IX, pp. 
390 ff.; Albert Weminghoff, "Der Begriff Deutsche Nation in Urkunden des 
15. jahrhunderts,” Hhtorhche Vierteljabrscbrift, vol. XI (1908), pp. 184!?.; 
Emil Mcynen, Deutschland und Deutsches Reich: Sprachgebraneb und 
Begriff swese?iheit des Wortes Deutschland (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1935); Walther 
Muller, “Deutsches Volk und deutsches Land im spateren Mitrelalter: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des uationalcn Nansens,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 
CXXXII (1925), pp. 450-465. On German nationalism in general at the begin- 
ning of modern times see Paul Joachimsen, Der deutsebe Stnatsgedanke von 
semen Anfdngen bis auf Leibniz und Friedrich den Grossest: Doknnmite zur 
Emwickhasg (Munich: Drci Masken Verlag, 1921). 

14. Well known arc the passages in Luther’s Address to the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation Respecting the Reformation of the Christian Estates, 
transl, C. A. Buchheim in the Harvard Classics, vol. XXXVI (New York: 
Collier, 1910): “I do not see many good manners that have ever come into a 
land through commerce” (p. 348), and “All I know is that it M’cre much more 
godly to encourage agriculture and lessen commerce” (p. 349). 

15. “Das Luthertum ist dem Absolutismus poHtisch fdrderlich, im tibrigen aber 
wesentlich konservativ und politisch apathisch,” whereby it “den privilcgierten 
Standen und ihrem Herxscnaftsbczlrk die gleichc Stellung als gottverordnete 
Obrigkeit zuweist und ihnen den Anspruch auf Jcidenden Geliorsam zuerkenne” 
Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeutung des Protestamisvius fiir die Entstehimg der 
snodernen Welt, 3rd ed. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924), p. 57. Sec also Georg 
J%er, “Die polidschcn Ideen Luthers und ihr Einfluss auf die innere 
Entwickking Preussens,” Preussische Jahrbticher, vol. CXIII (1903), pp. 210- 
275; Gerhard Ritter, “Die Auspragung deutscher und wcsteuropaischer 
Geisiesart im konfessionellen Zeitalter,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. CXLIX 
O933-34), pp* 240-252; Eduard Heimann, “The Great Gulf Between Ger- 
many and the West.” Christendom, vol. V, no. 3 (Summer, 1940), pp. 332^.; 
Harris Harbison, “Will Versus Reason: The Dilemma of the Reformation in 
Historical Perspective,” Journal of Bible and Religion, vol. IX, pp, 203-216 
(Nov., 1942)* Cf. also; “Lutlier’s s£^ was a b.-3crlegrt)und between the primitive 
Christian and the primitive German, and the latter generally remained in pos- 
session of the field” (Alfred Cobban, The Crisis of Civilizatio?! [London: Cape, 
r94i], p. 207). 

16. Calvin, Insthutiones, bk. IV, chap. 20, sec. 32. Luther, Weimarer Ausgahe. 
Tisebreden, vol. I, No. 932. 

17. Martin Ducer mioted by Ernest Barker, “The Reformation and Nationality,” 
Modern Churclnmn, vol. XXII (1932), p. 339. For Calvin, Christ was no 
“novus legislator” but a “fidus interpres.” Sec Hans Baron, Calvins Staatsauff as- 
sung .und das korifessionelle Zeitalter (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924), 
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especially p. 67; and Robert Henr)' Murray, The Political Consequences of the 
Refonmtioyv. Studies in Sixteenth Cetittiry Political Thought (Boston; Little, 
Brown, 1926). On Calvin generally see ^rew Hunt, Cahhi (London: Cen- 
tenary Press, 1933)1 Renato Freschi, Giovanni Calvhio (Milan: A., Corticelli, 
1934). 

Calvin extended his opposition to a universal monarchy also to the Sacerdotium: 
“Verum sit sane, ut volunt, bonuin atque utile, orbem totuiii nionarcKia una 
contincrc (quod esc tamen absurdissimum; sed ita sit), non tameii propterea 
concedam, id ipsum in ecclesiae gubernatore valere" (histhutio, bk. IV, chap, d, 
sec. 9; Cor/ms licfowiatoriim, XXX, 817) . The leading theorists of the Counter- 
Reformation adhered to the monarchical unity of the Church, but abandoned 
the secular unity of the Imperium and recognized the multitude of independent 
states. Suarez wrote in his Defemio Fidei (bk. Ill, chap, 5, sec. 1 1 ) : “At congre- 
gatio Ecclesiae licet fit unum corpus spiritualc scu inysticum Christi, et in hoc 
gencre habeat fidei, baptismatis, et capitis unitatem, non tamen est unita in 
ratione unius politicac congregaiionis, sed in sc continct varia regna et 
rcspublicas, cjuae in politico gencre nullam inter sc habent unitatem.” 

18. Albert Weirunghoff, Nationatkirchliche Bestrebringen bn Mittclaher (Kirchen- 
rechtlichc Abltandlungen, herausgegeben von Ulrich Stutz, Heft LXI) (Stutt- 
prt, 1910), pp. 106 f. 

19, On humanist historiography see Eduard Fucter, op. cit., pp. i8i-:oo. Fucter 
stresses the fact that historiography in Germany rcmainctf on the medieval 
level even during the humanist period, and that historical criticism was less 
developed there than in any other countr)': “Es lag nahe, dass die dcutschcn 
Humaniscen das, was ihnen an OriginalitSt fchlte, durch nationales Pathos und 
Poleinik gegen ihre Lehrmeisicr zu ersetzen .suchten. , . . Die dcutschcn 
Humanisten wussten es nur /.» gut, dass ihre italicnischcn Siandcsgcnosscn mic 
ihrer Vcrachtung dcr ausliindischcn Bildung im Grunde rccht hatcen. Aber 
sic durften dies vor der Offentlichkeit niche zugeben. Sie konnten ihr bdses 
Gewissen nicht anders als dutch forciertes Selbstlob, durch kunscliche Ubertrei- 
bungen betauben." Some of the historical writings of Genuan humanists are 
now easily accessible in Emil von Borrics, Wivipfeling und Mumer hn Ka?npf 
wn die altcre Qeschicbte des Elsass (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, ipaG); Conradus 
Celtis Protucius, Quatitor Librt Avionnn secundum latera Oenmniae, etc,, 
cd. Fclicita.s Pindter (Leipzig; Teubner, 1934); Der Briefieecbsel des Konrad 
Cehis, ed. Hans Rupprich (Munich: C. H. Beck, 1934); Johannes Avencinus, 
Baierische Chrojjik, ed. Georg Lcidingcr (Jena: Diedcrichs, load)- Of other 
works see especially Paul joachimsen, Gescbichtsanflassimg und Geschichts- 
schreibung in Deutschland timer deni Einfluss des Htivianisvms, Parc I (Leip- 
zig: B. G, Teubner, 1910), and “Tacitus im dcutschcn Humanismus,” Neiie 
Jahrbucher fur das klassische Altertum, etc., vol. XIV (t9t0, pp. 700 ff., and 
“Dcr Humanismus und die Entwicldung des dcutschcn Geistes," Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift, etc., vol. VIII (1930), pp, 419 ff.; Ernst Voss, “Two Alsatian 
Patriots of the Sixteenth Century,” Journal of English and Gertnanic Philology, 
vol. XX (1921), pp. 502-512; Josef Knepper, Nationaler Gedanke und Kaiseri- 
dee bei den elsasstscben Humanisten (Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1898)5 Gerhard 
Ritter, “Die gcschichtliche Bedeutung des dcutschcn Humanismus,” Historische 
Zeitsebrift, vol. CXXVII (1923), pp. 393 ff*'. Ulrich Paul, Stndien zur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Nationalbewusstseins hn Zeitalter des Huimnismus und 
der Refowiation (Historische Studicn, Heft 298) (Berlin: Emil Ebcring, 1936). 
which establish the great influence of Italian writers on the German humanists, 
Werner Kaegi in a review of the book {Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. CXXII 
[1920), p. 137) rightly points out that “Nationalbewusstsein ist nicht alles, was 
Interessc fiir die eigene Vergangenheit heisst. Vieles, was bei Paul registriert 
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wird, ist in Wixklicljlrcit nicht nationales, sondern terricoriaJ-sraarJiclics, Jand- 
schaftlischcs Bewiisstscin. . . . Anderes, wie die Erinncriing nn die gcrmanische 
Voi-zeit, isc an sich niche nationales, sondern allgcniein hiscorisches Bewussrsein 
. • . Die n'alire Sachlage spurt der Vetfasser selbsr, wenn er aiif Scite 115 sage; 
Eiii rein nationales, odcr dem deiitschen Volkc iind Vatcrland zugewaiukes 
Denkcn gab es damals nicht.” See also L. Sponagcl, Kovrad Celtes mid das 
deiitscbe Natiomlbewmstsein (Biihl, Baden: Konkordic, 1939 — Heidelberg 
thesis); Adalbert Horawitz, “Nationalc Gcscliicbtscbreibung iin 16. Jahr- 
hunderte,” Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. XXV (1871), pp. dd-ioi; Walther 
Kohler, “Der deutsche Reichsgedanke bei den Humaniscen und Luther," Neue 
Jahrbncber jm deutsche Wissensebaft, vol. XIII (1937), no. 2, pp. ioi-it7; 
Hans Baron, “Zur Fragc dcs Ursprungs des dcutschen Humanismus und seiner 
religiosen Rcformbcscrcbungcn,” Historische Zeitsebrift, vol. CXXXII (1925), 
pp. 413 IT. Joseph Schlcchc, “Zur Geschichte dcs erwachenden dcucchcn Bc- 
wusstscins,” Historisches Jahrbuch, XIX (1898), pp. 351-358, cites an interest- 
ing example of national feeling among the Italian and German humanists. The 
univcrsalist and imperialist character of German humanist nationalism is well 
characterized by Richard Scholz, “KrisJs und Wandlungcn dcs Reiebsgedankens 
am Ausgang des Mictelaltcrs,” Neite Jahrbttcher fiir deutsche Wissevsehaft, 
vol. XIII (1937), no. I, p. 39: “Das dcutschc Voile, das adcligstc der Welt, von 
Gotc ausctnvablc zur Wurde dcs Imperiums, das K.iisertum I'on iiberirdischefn 
Glanz umstrahlt, bestimmt zur Erlosung dec Mcnschlieic von Unfrieden iind 
Sunde, datum nouvendig die Verdcutschung der gesainten Welt, auclt der 
rornanischen \^oIker, untcr der Oberlioheic dcs deutsclicn Kaisers, das sInd die 
ausschweifenden, fibcrschwangiichcn Phantasien, die hier, an der Schwclle der 
Hcuzeit, sich an die Reichsidee hefren. ... In Lutlict verdichtete sich fur viele 
die Hoffnuiig a«f die Zukunft der Reiches. Lutiiet selbst war crfiiilt von deni 
Reichsgedanken in all seiner mittclalterlichen Ethahcnhcit. . . . Ein ptotc.stiinti- 
sches Kaisercum hattc die Einhcit der abendlandischcn Christenheir unter 
dciitschcr Fuhrung erhalten sollen . . . dann waten die HolTnungcn und 
^^^unscbe der deutschen Impcrialistcn erfullt worden." 

One of these fantastic writings by an unknown Alsatian luimanist, a contempo- 
rary of Emperor Maximilian I, is characterized by A. Dorcii, “Wunschtaumc 
und Wuiischzeiten,” Vortrage der Bibliothek Warburg, 1924-1925 (Leipzig: 
Teiibner, 1925), p. 160, note 3. “Die chiliasrisdiescliatologischcn HofTnuiigcn 
auf cinen die Erlosung bringenden Kaiser Friedrich, wic sie damals gcrade am 
Oberrhein lebendig waren, verbinden sich bei dem einstweilon noch nicht 
identifiziercen Verfasser mic den nationalcn Tendciizeii hutnanistisclier Kreise, 
denen er ofTenbar nahegestanden hat, in hochst eigenattiger Weise zu eincr alle 
Gfenzen ubcrspriiigendcn, gcrade aus der volligen Zcrruccung der Gegcnwarcs- 
zustande ihre Kraft gewiniienden Hoffnungsseiigkeit von hinreissender Gewalt. 
Dass alle grossen Manner von Adam an, dass Henoch z. B. cben so wie Alexan- 
der der Grosse Deutsche gcwesen, dass das Deutsche die Ursprachc war, die von 
Japhet nach Europa verpflanze wnirde, dass die Amazonen von den Sachsen 
herstammen, dass es in Asien und Afrika deutsch-sprechcndc Vdlker gabe, stehc 
ihm eben so fest wie der Beruf der Dcutschen zur kunftigen Herrschaft uber 
die ■Wek,” 

“So sehen wir denn uucli den dcutschen Humanismus, kauin class cr zu 
eigencm Bewusstsein ei:starkt ist, auf ganz amleren l^^egcn als clcn iralicni- 
schen. Et findet weder cine autonomc Pcrsdnlichkeit vor, an dcren Unigrcnzuiig 
(Ivircli cine neue Sitte cr zu arbeiten hattc, nocli cinen autonomen Staac, der 
von ilun seine tlieoretischc Rechtfcrcigung verlangte. State dessen suclic er 
zunachst cine Rechtfertigung dcs hierarchischen Imperiums, in das der deutsche 
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Staat iminer nnch eingebauc war, unci auf der Siiche nach cincr solchen stosst 
er auf den BcgrilT clcs Volksnuns. Man muss cin so phainsstischcs Bucii, u'ie 
die ‘Gernianiac exegesis’ dcs Fninciscus Irenicus von 1518, anselien, uin dicse 
humanistisclic Romantik in ilircm Hochfluge und in iKrer \^erstiegenheit zug- 
Icich zu bcobachren, oder aiicli die gcnialischcn, aber aus dcmselbcii Geiste 
stammenden Entwiirfc Aveiitins. Eine doppcltc Tendenz wird bier sichtbar: 
das deutschc Impcriuin mit scinen clurcli Maximilian so cigenartig neu bclebten 
univci'salcn Bescrebungen soil seine Begrundiing in dcr Nachfolgeschafc der 
Germanen dcr Voikerwanderiing findcii, die sicli die Welt unterworfeii haben, 
und das deutschc Individiium soil sicli in dcni gcrmanisclien Menschen der 
Urzeic spicgcln, wie cr aus clem neu gefundenen Bericht des Tacitus hervorsali." 
Paul joaebimsen, “Zur Psychologic des deutschen Staatsgedankens,” Die Dio- 
skuren^ vol. I (Alutifch: Meyer S: Jessen 1922) p. 116 f. 

Of the large literature on Luther’s political opinions the following will be 
found particularly useful: Friedrich Meineckc, “Luther uber chriscliches Gc- 
meinwesen und christlichcn Staat,” Historisebe Zeitschrift, vol. CXXI (1920), 
pp. 1-22; Gunther Holstein, Luther und die Deutsche Staatsidee (Recht und 
Staar in Gcscliichre und Gegenwan, 45) (Tiibingen; Aiohr, /92<5>; Gerhard 
Ritter, Luther^ Gestalt uvd Symbol, 2nd cd. (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1918); 
Georg Lenz, “Luthers Scaarslchre und die Gegemvart,” Zeitschrift fftr die 
gesamte Staatsivissemchaft, vol. LXXXV (1928), no. L; Theodor Pauls, Luthers 
Atiffessimg von Staat tmd Volk (Bonner Staatswisscnschnfcliche Uruersuchun- 
gen, XII) (Bonn: K. Schroeder, 1925), See also Heinrich Boehmer, Luther a7id 
the Reformation in the Light of Modern Research, transi, E. S. G. Potter fLon- 
clon: G. Bell, 1930); on t!ic importance of Luther's Bible translation, Konrad 
Burdach, Die nationale Ancignimg dcr Bibel und die Atifange dcr germauischen 
rhilologie (Halle: M. Niemcyer, 1924); on Luther and Lutheranism, Ernst 
Troelt.sch, “Luther, der Protcstnntismus und die moderne Welt," Gesa?>mieite 
Schriften (Tubingen! Mohr, 1925), vol. IV, pp. 202 fT. See also F. D. Borkenau, 
“On Lutheranism,’’ Horizon, Sept. 1944, pp. 162-176. 

Gerhard Ritter rightly said that Luther’s Reformation was born “in cincr 
Sphere weltenfcni von allcr Politik und alien nationalcn Lcidcnscliaften, weit 
jcnseits allcr irdischen Sorgen und Strelningcn." Paul Joacliimsen, Vo?ii 
deutschen Volk zum deutschen Staat, 2nd ccl. (Leipzig; Tcifbner, 1920), pp- 
29 ff., agrees with Rudolf Sohm chat Luther cannot be explained by the develop- 
ment of German national consciousness: “in ilim crrcicht viclnichr cin rcclit 
eigcntlich kircldiciies Problem seine Spitze, das Problem deg iMonchtums mit 
seiner Fragc: Wie kann ich es machen, dass ich nur Gott diene?’’ Luther made 
a few isolated nationalistic remarks, as when he wrote in a letter of November 
I, 1521, “Germanis meis natus sum, quibus ct serviam," or when he said in his 
address to the aldermen of the German towns in 1524, “Sondern meyne es von 
herezen trewlicU mit cuch unci ganzten deutschen Land, da hyn niich Gott 
verordenet hat.” But Luther was free of any German national consciousness. 
“Wir durfen tins nicht scheuen es auszusprcchen; Luthers Ureigenstes, Luthers 
Work im hochsten Sinne, das was er gewollt und geleistct hat, hat mit dem 
Dcutschtum dirckt nichts zu tun. Luthers Werk ist im Dienste dcr Religion, int 
Dienste der einzelneii Mcnschenseele, und tlamit im Dienste der Mcnschheit 
vollbracht. All das, was wir vorhin im Anschluss an Treitschke uns als 
Leistungen Luthers fur die deutschc Nation vor Augen fuhreen, sind Wir- 
kungen, nicht das Werk.” (P. Ra.ssov, “Luthers deutsclic Krafr,” Preussische 
Jahrbitcher, vol. CLXXIV [1918], p. 308.) 

German nationalism interpreted Luther, of course, in the light of its own later 
development. The official attitude of the Bisimarckian Empire was voiced in the 
famous- speech “Luther und die deutschc Nation” which Treitschke delivered 
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at the four hundredth anniversaiy of Luther’s birthday in i88y He glorified 
Luther as the pioneer of the modern Protestant national power-state Prussia. 
For the National Socialist interpretation of Luther, see Otto Schcel, Evan- 
gelhi 7 ii, Kircbe tmd Volk bet Linker (Schriften dcs Vereins fiir Reformations- 
gcschichte, Jg. LI, no. 2) (Leipzig, 1934); Hans Leisegang, Luther als deutschcr 
Christ (Berlin: Junlter & Dunnhaupt, 1934); and Arno Deutelmoser, Luther, 
Steal unci Glanbe (Jena: Diederichs, 1937): “Lutliers iinbcclingte Bejaluing dcs 
Staates . . crwachst aus seinem GUuben. Man muss Luthers Glaubcn kennen, 

um scineii StaaC zu verstehen, der auf dein Gesetz dcr Macht beruht.” Otto 
Scheel, “Der VoJksgedanke bei Luther,” Hisiorisebe Zeitsebrift^ vol. CLXI, no. 
3 (1940), pp. 477-497, regards Luther as a fighter not only against Rome but 
also against Judaism, which are now identified: “Im Kacholizismus hat das 
Judentum eineii machtigcn geistigen Sieg iiber Vdllcer und Zeiien eiTungen. 
Erst Luthers reformatorlsche Eiitdcckung brachte den erfolgreichen Gegen- 
stoss.” (P. 485.) According to this article, Luther opened the modern era 
because he recognized that “Gottesdienst auch Volksdicnst sei” (p. 486), and 
that language anti nation were a “Schdpfungswirklichkeit” (p. 489). This inter- 
pretation sees ui Luther the forerunner of later Prussian and German power- 
politics: “Was F. C. V. Moscrals eiiicii Quell von Dciicschlancls Ungliick ansah 
und Herder als einen ‘entsetzlichen Druck der Mcnschheic’ einpfand, ein 
stehcndcs Heer im Fricdcn, war Luther cin Gegenstand dcr Selinsucht. . . . 
Deiuscliland ist also dem Reformator als poUtischc Greisse Icbendig gcwordcii, 
die in den Grenzen Hires Lebensraumes dutch geschlossene Fiihrung und 
gewissenhaften Einsatz dcr physischen Kraftc und Giiccr von Raum und Volk 
ihre Sicherheit hegrunden, Hire Zukunft schaffen und in der Aufgabe stehen 
soil, alle geistigen und sittlichen Krafte anzuspannen, auf dass das deucsciie Land 
und Volk seine ‘Gestalt’ finde.” But Luther foresaw not only the nineteenth 
century-, he foresaw also Hitler. "Das sind die ausserhaib dcr Rcgcl stehenden 
Herocn, die von Gott geruten werden, das morsch Gcwordeiie niedcrzuroisscn 
und neucs Rccht zu schaffen. . . . Den von Gott ‘Berufenen,’ den Heroeii, hat 
er das Rccht sowohl wie die Pflicht zugcsprochcn, ‘herauszubrcclien,’ sobald 
Gott sic ru/t und Hei'oen zu sein ihnen gebictet. Danii .soDcji sie das Alee mid 
Kranke auch gewaltsam, auch gegen das bestehende Rccht und Regiment 
niederreissen durfen und cine neue, besscrc Gerechtigkeic aufrichten.” 

22. The Reformation introduced Polish as a literary language instead of Latin. 
The newly awakened interest in religion and in sermons also induced many 
Catholics to use the Polish language. In 1543 Nicholas Rey of Nagiowicc (1505- 
1569), a Calvinist, began to publish poetty in Polish, soon followed by the prose 
of Stanislaw Orzechotvski- In 1553 the first Polish Protestant translation of the. 
whole Bible was published in BrzeSc. The greatest writer of Poland’s age of 
Renaissance, Jan Kochanowski (1530-1584), trairslated the Ps.alms into Polish 
verse. On the influence of the Bible and of Judaism on him see Ch. AVolf Stcckel, 
]an Kochanowski und das Judentum (Breslau, 1937). See the English transla- 
tion of Kochanowski’s Poeww, by Geoi^c R. Noyes (Berkeley: IJniversity of 
California Press, 1928). During the Counter-Reformation Jakob V^ujek trans- 
lated the Bible into PoUsh (1597), the most used Bible translation even today in 
Poland. The late sixteenth century saw aji isolated Polish patriot, Piotr Skarga 
(1536-1612), a court preacher to King Sigismund III. Especially famous are his 
Kazaiiia Sepiiowe — eight sermons preached before the Diet in 1597, in \viiich he 
appealed to the patriotism of the Poles, praising the country as a common 
mother. A. Bcrga publislied them in a Frcocli translation, Les Sermons poUtiques 
du P. Skarga, S.J. (Paris: Soci6te Fran^alie d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, 1916), 
and proved that they were written after the failure of the Diet of 1597 to deal 
in a patriotic spirit widi the dangerous situation into wliich the Turkish threat 
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had put the Polish state. Of the eight sermons — which in tlicir whole diction 
remind one of an Old Testament prophet who predicts the fall of his people as 
a result of their iniquities — the most important is the second, which deals with 
the love of the fatherland. This second sermon also states at its beginning the 
theme of the following sermons. All deal with tlie sickness of tlie Polish body 
politic: "La premiere malaciie est le default general d’amour pour I’ttat et 
I’avide cupidite des families; la scconde, les discordcs et les divisions interieures; 
la troisicine, les attcintes portecs a la religion catholique et I’introduction parmi 
nous de I’hcrcsie pcstilenticlle; la quatrieme, I’affaiblissement de la dignite et do 
raucorite du roi; Ja cinquieme, ics lois injustes; la sixieme, les crimes et les peches 
publics qui se sont eleves contie Dicu et qui appellenc la vengeance divine” (p. 
64). His patriotism is well characterized by the following passages (pp. 67-^9, 
73, 83): “Ayez pitie de cette Patrie, votre Jerusalem, e’est-a-dire de cette 
Couronne et de cet £tat, et dites du fond du cceur avec David: ‘Si jamais jc 
t’oublic, u ma chere patrie, ma Jerusalem, que je perde Ic souvctiir de ma droite! 
Que ma langue sc desscche dans ma bouche si je ne me souviens plus de toi, et si 
je ne te mecs a la tece de toutes me joies/ O le magnifique scmient, qui doit vous 
Her, de n’avoir ricn de plus cher ni qui vous rejouisse davantage que la pros- 
perice de votre Jdrusalcm, e’est-a-dire de votre Etat et de votre patrie. . . . 
Comment pourriez-vous ne pas clidrir et honorer cette nts douce mere qui 
vous a cngenclrcs, nouriss, enrichis, clevis si haut? Dieu ordonne d’honorer les 
meres: maudit soit cclui qui contriste la sienne! Mais quelle esc la premiere et 
la plus meritante des meres, sinon cette patrie, de qui vous tenez votre nom ct 
tout ce que vous possedez, cette patrie qui est le berceau de toutes les meres et 
dc routes les families et le tresor renfermant tous vos biens. . . . Le tres cher 
vaisseau de la patrie nous porte tous et nous y avons tout ce que nous possedons. 
Si ce vaisseau va mal, si nous n*en bouchons les fissures, si nous n’en epuisons 
I’eau, si nous nc faisons efforts pour le maintenir a floe, et si, pour sa sccurice, 
nous ne ncgligcons pas tout ce qui esc a nous, il coulera a fond et nous perirons 
nous-rncmes avec lui. Dans ce vaisseau, vous avez fils, enfants, femmes, citres, 
tresors, et tout ce que vous aimez. II renferme en lui autant d'ames qu’en 
concient le royauine avec ses provinces. Ne les laissez pas s’engloutir, ct ayez 
pitic de votre sang, de votre peuple, de vos frercs. Puisque vous les a^'ez pris 
sous ^mrre direction et voire tutelJe, meteez a leur sen'ice non sculenicnc votre 
avoir, mais votre propre vie, car non sculement nous sommes tenus de nc pas 
dpargner nos biens en fa^^eur de nos freres ct de r£tat; mais nous devons meme 
mourir pour eux, . . . En defimeive, persomie n’attend une recompense pour 
s’etre fair du bicn a soi-mcme, puisque par la meme on esc largement recompense. 
Or celui qui sert sa patrie se rend service a lui-meme; car, comme il a etc dit, 
tour son bien est rentermd dans cette patrie”. . . The third sermon, which deals 
widi the necessity of ch'ic concord and unity, continues the patriotic rone of 
the second sermon. In a moving way which brought to Slcarga the popular 
title of i^roroezym, “a little prophet,” he painted the picture of a Poland ruined 
by discord (p. 93): "Votre langue, la langue de ce royaume, le seul reste libre 
parmi les grands royaumes slaves, vous la perdrez et avec elle votre peuple. 
Meme les debris de ce peuple si ancien et si largement epanoui par le inonde, 
vous les perdrez et, comme il est arrive a d’autres, vous serez absorbes par un 
peuple ecranger qui vous bait.” But Skate’s appeals were of no avail. Poland 
lacked the spirit of patriotism or nationalism, which did not appear before the 
end of the eighteenth century. See A. Bcim, Pierre Skarga: ttiide sur In Polog7ie 
dll XVI^ siecle et le protestant'mne polonais (Paris: Soejete Frangaise d’lni- 
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oldest documents printed in many languages dare from that period. The oldest 
printed Lithuanian book is a traiislation of Luther’s catechism by a Protestant 
pastor, Martinus Moswidius, in 1547. A Catholic canon, Alichacl Dauksza, 
translated in 1599 a devotional book of die Polish Jesuit Jakoh Wujek into 
Lithuanian and demanded in his Polish introduction that the Lithuanian language 
be accorded the same literary rights as Polish, Latin, or others. The first book 
printed in Latvian was a translation of Luther's catechism printed in Knnigsherg 
m tsSd at the expense of Gottharcl Ketrtcr, the Duke of Prussia— one of the 
many instances in which, for religious purposes, the authorities, chough belong- 
ing to another national group, fostered the linguistic development of subject 
nationalities. Among the Slovenes, Primus Truber translated tlic New Testa- 
ment into Slovenian in 1583, and tNVo years later Adam Bohoric published in 
Wittenberg the first grammar of the Slovenian language, “Arcdcac horulae.” 
As in other countries, the Counter-Reformation continued in Slovenia to 
cultivate the vernacular- A Jesuit, B, Kasic or Ca,ssiiis, publLshcd in Rome in 
1604 “Institutionum linguae Illyrkac libri duo,” See Murlco, “Die Bedcutung dcr 
Reformation und Gcgcm'eforination fur das geistige Leben dcr Sudslawcn,’’ 
Slavic (Prague, 1923, 1927) JV, 3-4, V, 1-4; V. Jagid, “Die Scrho-Croatischcn 
ilbersctznngen dcr Bibcl im ganzen odor einzclncn Teilc dcrsclbcn,” Archiv 
fur slavikche PhilolosiCy XXXIV (1912, 1913), 497-532- On the influence of 
ci'ansladons of the Bible into Bulgarian, uttderraken with chc help of British and 
American P»*otestant missionary societies, even in the nineteenth century, see 
Janies F. Clark, Bible Societies: American AUssionaries and the National Revival 
of Uulgavia, Harvard Ph.D. thesis, 1937. 

The first printed book in Romansh (or Ladin) was a translation of the catechism 
by a Protestant Jachiam Bifran of Sainaden in 1552, I-Ic also published the 
New Testament in tsfio, the source of the literary Romansh language. While 
Bifran used the lower Engadinian dialect, Durich Chiampcll publisliecl in 15(12 
a p-iakcr and spiritual songs in the upper or Sui-selvlan ilinJecr, In tlic words of a 
present day Romansh poet. Peidcr Lanscl, Bifran and Cluampcll have found 
“the way for our Romansli prayer, teaching, fight, shout and laughter,” See 
Karl J. Lticfhi, “Die alce.stcn Laditiischcn Driiclce,” Gfftettberg-JalnvKchy 1925, 

pp, s6-6i. 

23. On Hutren see Hajo Molborn, Ulrich von Hmten and the German Reforma- 
tion, cransl. Roland H. Bainron (New Haven; Vale Utiiv. Press. (937). It con- 
tains a complete bibliography. The famous book by David Friedrich Strauss, 
Vlricb von Hmtett, new cd. Otto Clemen {Leipzig: Inscl, :9i4), remains im- 
portant as the liberal nationalist interpretation of Hiittcn. Hutton’s works were 
edited unda the title Ulrichi Hutteni equitis Qermajii opera quae reperiri 
potuernnt omnia by Eduard Bocking (7 vols., Leipzig, i859-i8(j 2; 2 sup- 
plcineiitary vols. 1864, 1870). Of recent writings on Hutten see Frit/- Walscr, 
D/V politisebe Entwicklmg XJlrichs von Hntten ivabrend der Entschcidnngs- 
jabre der Reformation (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1928); Werner Kaegi, “Hutten 
Und Erasmus; Ihre Freundschuft und Hir Streit,” Historhehe Vicrteljabrschrlft, 
vol. XXII (1924-25), pp. 200-278, 461-514; Helmut Rohr, Ulrich von Hutten 
Und das Werden des deutschen Nationalbeaousstseins (Hamburg: Paul Evert, 
1936); Delio Cantimori, "Ulrico von Hutten e i rapporti tra Rinascimento c 
Riforma,” Amiali della 11. Scuola Nomiale Stiperiorc di Visa (classe di Ictcerc c 
filosofia) vol. XXX, no. 2 (Pisa, 1930). 

24. Hajo Holborn, op. cit., p. 75. Rudolf Haym appraised Hutten: “Seinen poli- 
tischen Idecn fehlte es eben so selir an Klarhcic wie an Konsequenz” (Gesam- 
meke Aufsdtzo [Berlin: Weidnwnn, 1903], p. 47). Fritz Walser’s appraisal 
(op. cit., p. 121) seem* better; "In Huctens Mabmiiigcn, Anklagcn, 
Beschwdrungcn liegt ctwas Einconiges; weiiige Gedaiikcn und Empfindungen 
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wicclcrhnlen sich imnier wEccler. Aber ihre Eindringlichkeit wurcle daclurch 
niclic gcniindert; cin Gefuhl, dieses aber in clemciuarer Starke, solltc in den 
Zeitgenossen wachgcriifen werden.” Herder dedicated to Hutren the following 
inscription for a grave: “Hier liegt der Sprecher fur die Deutsche Nation, 
Freiheit und Wahrheit, der fur sie raehr als Sprecher sev'n sollcc” (Werke, ed. 
Siiplian, vol. p. 107). 

25. Hutten’s Dialo^^ue on Ar7/ih2iiis was translated into German by David Friedrich 
Strauss and published in Gesprache von Ulrich von Phittcn (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, i860), pp. 390-412. 

26. Sec Opera, vo\. I, p, 330, 11, 13 ff., and vol. IIJ, p. 513, 11. ii74jT. The following 
quotation is from Opera, vol. 11, pp. 42 f. “Nam quid niali ita Germania 
meruit, ut tecum, non pro te pcrcat? due nos in manifestum potius periculuni, 
due in ferrum, due in igncsi cunctac in nos nationcs conspirent, oinnes ruanc 
populi, omnium impetamur armis, ut in periculo virtutem experiri potius 
liceat qiiam sic demisse, sic non viriJiter, sine arniis et caede foeminanim more 
succumbanuis et serviamus. Spes fuit Romanum cc a nobis iugum ablaturum, 
istam pontifieum tvrannidem demolkurum.” See also vol. II, p. 55 and vol I, 

p, 45[,V. 22f. 

“Was hei den andern Rhetorik und Poctik blieb, ward bel ihm Willc und 
Schicksal” (Friedrich Gundolf, Hutten, Klopstock, Arndtx Drei Recicn 
LHcidelbcrg; Winter, 19:4), p. 6). 

It is interesting that Renaissance and Reformation produced in Germany an 
especially strong anti-Semitism. “Anti-Semitism was popular in Germany at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and the Emperor iMaximilian had not 
the courage to quench the firebrand while yet there was time” (Hajo Holborn, 
op. ch., p. 53). Martin Luther was first iVivorablj'’ inclined towards the Jews. 
In 1523, when he tried to convert them, he treated the anti-Senutes as “grobe 
Esclskdpfc”; but in 1543 lie published two pamphlets, “Von den Judeii und 
ihren Liigcn,” and Schem hamphoras,” which rank equally with the worst 
anti-Semitic literature. He demanded the expulsion of the Jews, the bunting 
of the synagogues, the destruction of their houses, confiscation of their I-Ioly 
Scriptures, and the prohibition of their prayers. He was a great hater; and, 
once iiis hope of converting the Jews failed, he hated them with fanvttical hatred 
knowing no bounds. It is characteristic that in one of his sermons he opposed 
their return to P.ale.scinc, tvhereas on anotlier occasion he asked, ‘AVJi)' do they 
moan about their captivity? We should love to get rid of them and to return 
them to Jerusalem, whence no one ever asked them to come here.” Luther 
also declined to accept any Rabbinical exegesis for the interpretation of tlie 
Bible or of the Jewish religion and customs. See Rcinhold Lewin, Luthers 
SteUmig zti den Jttden (Neue Studien zur Gcschichte der Theologic und 
Kirchc, no. 10) (Berlin, 1911). 

27. Luther believed in a universal Christianicy without a centralizing visible he.id. 
A characteristic passage written by him in 1520 {Works, Weimar cd., vol. VI, 
p. 292) reads: "Hor sich doch das Roniiscb reych lange zeyt, und vil andcre 
rcych in der w'clt, on ein eyniges heubt auffs best regiret! wie regiren itzt die 
Aydgenossen? Item in wcltlichem regiment ist kein eyniger uberber, szo \yir 
doch allc cin menschlich geschlecht von einem vattcr Adam Itommen sein. 
Das kunigreich von Franckreich hot seinen kunig, Ungern seinen, Polen, Dcncn, 
imd cin iglich seynen eygen, und scyn doch allc ein volck dcs weidichcft stands 
in der Christenheit on ein eyiiiges heubt und zerfallen drumb die selben reych 
nit.” 

Christianity in its spiritual as well as its political aspects remained for Luther 
a iinivcrs.al association; but tlic emphasis 3vas shifted from the centralizing 
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organization to each individual. As he made clear in his “On the War against 
the Turks” (1529) {Works^ vol. XXX, 2, pp. iiifT.), the imperial dignity 
remained of importance as a protection against the Pope and the Turks, a 
representation of Christian uni^, but without any real pou'cr tn er tfic states 
and territories. Luther “realised that the supremacy of the Pope and of the 
Catholic Emperor could be overthrown only by the German princes and he 
knew that at least some of them would embrace Protestantism, nor because 
they thought it was theologically right but because it provided a means of 
stabilising their political power. . , . No odicr political principle was more 
firmly rooted in Luther’.s thought than tliat of absolute obedience to authority. 
This doctrine , . . derived its validity for modern Germany from the specifi- 
cally Protestant conception of authority, ... If is obvious that a political 
philosophy which was centered around the concept of absolute subjection to 
the ruler did little to educate the subjects to profitable criticism and it is very 
difficult to find even the slightest trace of liberalism in it.” (Reinhold Aris, 
History of Political Thought in Gemusny from ifUg to iSty [London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1936], pp. 297, 296.) See also the material quoted in note 15 to this 
chapter and note 4 to chapter VII. 

28. Sec Erhard Breitner, Maxh/iilmi /: Der Trmm von der Wehmonarebie 
(Bremen: Schimemann,. 1939) and Glenn Elwood Wans, The Legendnry Char- 
acter of Kaiser Maxhnilian (New York: Columbia Univcr.sity Prc.ss, 1941). 
On Charles V see Karl Brandi, Karl V: JVerden mid Schicksal eincr Person- 
licbkeit und eines Wcltrcicbcs (Munich: Bruckmann, 1937)- See also Andr. 
IValther, “Die tleutsche Frage iin Ausgang ties Aiittcialtci'.s-,” Preussische 
Jahrbiicber, vol. CLII (1913), pp. 109-iid. 

29. On the Lconesc imperial title see Dr. Hermann Hfiffcr, “Die leonischen 
Hegemonic Bestrebungen imd Kaiscrtitcl,” Gesannnelte Aufsdize zur Kultiir- 
gescbichte Spaiiiens, cd. H. Finkc, Ilf (Alunstcr i. W.s AscitcndnrfF, 1931), 
pp. 137-31^4; and “Die spanischc Kaiscridee im Alittelaltcr," Ibero-anieriham- 
sches Arebiv, vol. IV (Berlin, 1932-1953), pp. 247--2di. 

30. “Tlie Cid would have been a barbarian had he not responded to Moslem in- 
fluence at Valencia by becoming steeped in Arabic literature. Similarly, the 
two principal rcconq^ucsts of the eleventh centurj^—Sicily recovered by the 
Norman princes, and Toledo by the Castilian king— -became active centers 
for the diffusion of Moslem culture. Roger II resembled an Oriental emir both 
in the privac)' of his palace at Palermo (which he transformed into a harem) 
and in his public appearances under a state canopy after the manner of the 
Fatimite caliphs or in the chair at meetings of his academy, in which Chris- 
tians vied in learning with Moslems. It M'as at this time, too, that Ai'chbishop 
Raymond of Toledo began the translation of a large number of Arabic works, 
assisted by an Englishman, a Dalmatian, an Italian, and other foreigners who 
had come to drink at the well of Moslem learning." (Ramon Mcnendez Pidal, 
The Cid and Plis Spain, transl. Harold Sunderland [London: John Murray, 
1934J, p. 453.) “Medieval Spain had been the most tolerant land in Europe. 
There, Christian, Mohammedan and Jew had lived side by side in peace and, 
sometimes, in the closest friendship. Christian had fought Christian in alliance 
with Mohammedan. The proudest Christian families in Spain had intermarried 
with Jews; and Hebrew blood flowed in the veins of the greatest prelates in 
the land.” (R. Trevor Davies, The Golden Century of Spain, iyoi-1621 
[London: Alacmillan, 1937], p* n.) And Mcnendez Pidal says {op. cit., p. 456,) 
“After the Cid, upon whom the vanquished Moors showered blessings, and 
Alphonso, 'Emperor of the Two Religions,’ tlterc came kings, like St. 
Ferdinand, who claimed to be ‘Kings of the Three Religions’ . . . for, in the 
words of Don Juan Manuel, ‘Jesus Christ never ordered anyone who refused 
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to follow him to be killed or persecuted, for he would have no unwilling 
disciple.’ ” . , , , „ 

31. Martin A. S. Hume, The Spanish People: Their Origin, Growth and Influence 
(London: Heinemann, 1901), p. 303. On the idea of racial purity in Spain see 
Guido Kisch, “Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law,” Scniinar (Annual 
issue of The fjirist), vol. I (1943), and Henrj' Cliarles Lea, A History 
Inquisition of Spam (New York: Macmillan, 1906), vol. 1 , Bk. I, chaji. 3, T he 
Jews and the Converses, ” and vol. II, Bk. IV, chap. 4, “Limpieza"; Jose Amador 
de los Rios, Historia social, poUtica y religiosa de los judios de Espana y 
Portugal, 3 vols. (Madrid: T. Fortanet, 1875-1876); Fritz Baer, Die Juden nn 
christlicheii Spanieti, Part I, Urkunden und Regesten, vol. I, Aragonien und 
Navarra (Berlin; Verlag der Akademie fiir die Wissenschafe des Judentums, 
1929), vol. II, Kastilien (Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1937). The “racial” legisla- 
tion of the Sentencia-Estatuto of 1449, which was adopted in T oledo to exclude 
New Christians from public offices, was issued against the opposition of the 
famous Lope de Barrientos, Bishop of Cuenca, and was condemned by Pope 
Nicholas V in a bull of Sept. 24, 1449, declaring that all the faithful were one. 
The Pope commissioned the Archbishops of Toledo and Seville to excorn- 
municatc all who sought to invalidate the laws which admitted converts to all 
privileges of Christians. He repeated d\e bull in 1451, but the movement for 
purity of blood spread. A numoer of disabilities were imposed: for instance, in 
1481 the guild of stonemasons in Toledo forbade its members to teadi tbcir 
art to Converses. When Torquemada founded the Convene of St. Thomas 
Aquinas at Avila, l\e was so apprehensive of the Converses whom he had 
persecuted that he applied to Alexander VI in 1496 for a decree forbidding 
the reception of anyone directly or indirectly descended from Jews. 

32. Roger Bigelow Mcrriman, The Rise of the Spanish Etnpire in the Old \l orld 
ana in the New (New York: Macrrullan, 1918), vol. II, p, 74. 

33. /Wrf.,vol. l,p. 87. 

24. //lid., vol. II, p. 167. . f j 

n Aubrey F. G. Bell, Luis de Leon: A Study of the Spanish Renmssatice (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1925), pp. 29, 34. The faithfuln^ with which, after their 
expulsion, the Spanish Jews clung to the Casdhan language (whidi their 
descendants are still speaking today in many parK the former 
Empire where they found refuge) is paralleled by the fidehty \vhich the Jews, 
expelled from the Rhineland in the thirteenth century and received m Poland, 
maintained towards the Middle High German dialect which they still continue 

to speak today as Yiddish. . 

A similar national literary awakening occurred at the same time in i ortugai, 
where Lisbon had become the great emporium of Europeaii trade with the 
East and where great humanists like Joao de Barros and Damiao de Goes had 
given a new impetus to the Portuguese language. In these Catholic countries 
the impetus did not emanate from a translauon of the Bible into the vernacular 
-not 7 rom the Reformation, but from Humanism. From 1580 ^ ><540 the 
Portuguese had to fight against the influence of the Casuhan; therefore t y 
put a^high value upon the Portuguese language. Antonio Ferreira (15-7- 
H63) demanded in his Carta a Pero de Andrada Cmmnha that Caminha stop 
writing Spanish. Camoens stressed the close aflimty of Portuguese «nci La«n- 
Through Camoens’ works Portuguese became one of 
languaces a language spoken not only in Europe but m Africa and Asia, so 
tha? jIao de Bawo! (1496-^579) could proudly exclmm; Aquek 
porttiguesa que cm Europa e cstimada, cm Africa e Asia por ° ^ ^ 

fno aLda e^spantosa, por justo titulo Ihe pertence a monarqma do mar e os 
tributes dos infiels da terra.” 

36. Bell, op. cit., p. 279. 
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37. R, Trevor-Davies, op. ch., p. 260. The Spaniards, who preferred an idle life 
in “indescribable poverty and squalor” to hard work whicli would make them 
lose caste, were considered as barbarians by foreigners as early as the sixteenth 
century. Trevor-Davies quotes, p. 71, note 2, from a manuscript (British 
Museum, Egerton MS. 2056, fol. 246) ^thc following from the year 1558; 
"... a nosostros por no tener csta yndustrsa cilos y otras nacioncs lo Ilcban y 
nos tienen por barbaros y nos tratan cn todo miiy pcor quo a Indios,” 

38. On the Spanish attitude towards Indians and on Spanish inrcrnatiniial law in 
general see J. H. Parry, The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth 
Ceninry (Cambridge Unit'crsit)' Press, 1940); Lew'is Majjkc, "Pof^c Paul III 
and the American Indians,” Harvard Theological Reviezv, vol. XXX, pp. 65- 
102 {2 Apr., 1937); John van Horne, “The Attitude Toward the Enemy in 
Sixteenth Century Spanish Narrative Poetry,” Romanic Review, vol. X\’'I 
{1925), pp. 341-361; James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origin of ititernatioml 
Law: Francisco de Vitoria and His Law of Nations ((Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934)' Jii^n Ginez Sepulveda, who in 1542 wrote his Eevwcrates Alter, she de 
Justis Beili Causis apud bidos, pleading for a full-fledged imperialist attitude, 
declared that the special rights of Spain in the New World were based on tlicir 
S(ijjerioi-icy. “H.is igitur genres tain inculta.? . . . tlubirabimu.s ah opcinio, pio, 
justissimoque Rcgc . . . ct ab humanissima ct onini virtuiiim gonerc praestance 
nationc, jure optimo fuissc in ditioncm rcdactas?” (quoted by Parry, op. cit., 
p- 39 )- 

39. The higli hopes which the Spanish monarchy raised at the time as a basis for 
an imperiitni vmndi can be seen from be Motiarchia Hispanica, wliich 
Tommaso Dimpanella wrote in 1598, and w'hich was first published in a German 
translation in 1620. He expressed there an enthusiastic liopc for the reunion 
of mankind in a universal spiritual and political unity, He was not only anti- 
Protestanc hut also opposed to the continuation of iiiclepcndcnc kingdoms. He 
was a fervent anti-Machiavcllian and an adherent of tiie house of Habsburg. 
Tlic Spanish king, the rex Cathoiicus immdi, had to operate for the unification 
of the world under the Pope, but CanijTanclla w'islicd to sec a Habsburg as 
Pope and proposed also a Habsburg as king of Poland. He wished to include 
America in this unity, and therefore demanded that the Indians be treated as 
brethren. His vision for the future of America was startling. I-Ie proposed that 
in case the Turks should conquer Europe the seat of the Imperium and of the 
Sacerdotium should be transferred to America. Pie understood that the 
Spanish monarchy could fulfill its mission only by becoming a great civilizing 
force, and mixing and assimilating diverse races like tlic monarchy of Alexander 
the ( 3 reac or the Roman Empire. He proposed even transplanting Indians to 
Spain and training them there as peasants and artisans. Campanella himself lived 
to see his hopes in the Spanish monarchy come to naught. In his Le Monarchie 
delle natiom in 1638 he analyzed dearly the reasons for tlic decadence of 
Spain, and regarded the Fmncc of Richelieu as the coming leading power. 
He hoped France would liberate Italy, especially his native Naples, and cede 
it to the Pope in exchange for Avignon. See Friedrich iVIcinecke, Die Idee der 
Staatsrdsoti m derneueren Geschichte, 3rd cd. (Munich: R. Oldcnbourg, 1929), 
pp. 131-146; and Werner Friezmeyer, Christenheit nnd Enropa: Znr 
Geschichte des eiiropSischen Gemehtschaftsgefuhh von Datite bis Leibniz 
(Munich; R. Oldenboiirg, 1931), pp. 78-84. 

40. Esme Wingficld-Stratford, The History of English Fatriotism (London; John 
Lane, 1913), vol. I, p. 78. The first beginnings of a struggle against the dena- 
tionalizing tendencies of Church and State in England are discussed in Oliver H. 
Richardson, The National Movement hi the Reign of I-lcnry III and Its 
Cnimination in the Barons' War (New York; Macmillan, 1897). A forerunner 
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of the new age was Jolin Wycliffe, who translated the Bible into English and 
demanded the introduction o( Divine Sen’ice in English. “Wycliffe was the only 
man of his age who saw deeply into the needs of the present and the possibilities 
of the future, and his life has had an incalculable effect on tlie religion of 
England, and through religioit on politics and society” (George Macaulay 
Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London: Longmans 1925], p, 169). 
On cite other hand, R. W. Chambers, 0 » the Conthiiiity of English Prose from 
Alfred to More and f-!is School (London: Humphrey Milford, 1032), empha- 
sized strongly the Renaissance of English prose in the fifteentli century, 
pp. cx ff,, based upon the unbroken continuity of English religious prose, He 
pleaded also for tlie recognition of an early English nationalism in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, pp. Iviii-lxxxi, Ixiii, especially p. Ixxviii: “The ideal of 
a united island of Britain grows in strength from Edward the l‘,ldcr to Edward 
the Confessor.” Sec also R. M. Wilson “English and French in England iioo- 
1300,” History (London, iMarch 1943) xxwiii, 107, pp. 37-do. 

Albert Frederick Pollard, Henry Vlll (London: Longmans, 1930), Lewis 
Einstein, Tudor Ideals (New York: Harcourr, 1021), p. 14, says of Henry VIII 
that “his kingdom was his propcrc)’, entire and absolute. He provided for his 
own death by conferring the government of England on the executors of his 
will and making a trust of the realm.” Esme Wingficld-Stratford (op. cit., 
p. 148) says of the reign of Henry VIIT: “The note of confidence and joy is 
but faintly heard, though it is the habit of some historians to talk vaguely of 
a revival of national pride under Elenry VIII.” His attitude towards the Church 
corresponded to the Renaissance tendency of the subordination of the Church 
to the State. As far ns there was a national historiography in England at the 
time of Henry VIII, it limited itself to hi.s praise, accoiuing to ancient models. 
He was spoken of as a Roman hero and was made to speak like a Roman 
patriot. Some interest in tltc psc of England was awakened, but less chan in 
other countries. A book like Thomas Bccon’s <1512-1567) The neto pollecye 
of ivarre, leherein is declared not only bow y mooste criiell Tyraunt the great 
Titrke vtaye be overcome, hut also all other enemies of the Christian publiqiie 
wealo, lately devised by Theodore liasille (London, 1542) was much more re- 
ligious chan patriotic in spice of pride in England. There arc a few expressions of 
typical Renaissance patriotism .such as that of John Pynct, Bishop of Winchester 
(t5i4?-i556): “Men ought to have more rc.spcct to their country than to 
their prince, to die commonwealth than to any one person. For the country 
and the commonwealth is a degree above the king.” But this Renaissance spirit 
penetrated only slowly into England. The first Renaissance liistoriographer 
in England, an Italian, Polydor Vergil, whom King Henry VII commissioned 
in 1507 to write a history of England, was struck (as were other observers) 
by tiic fact that the English were little touched by the Renaissance spirit and 
were still deeply imnicr.scd in medieval piety. In the first book of his Anglicac 
I-Iisroriac he said, “Nulla cst hodie natio, quae omnia, quae ad divinuin culcum 
pertineant, sanccius diligentiusque observer.” A passage by John Aylmer (1521- 
1594), who became Bishop of London in 1576, may be quoted as an example of 
a violent dislike of the French entirely in the .style of the later Middle Ages. 
While an exile in Switzerland in 1559 lie wrote an answer to John Knox’s 
First Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstriious liegiment of Women 
(1558), under the title An Plarborowe for Faithfjill and Trewe Subjects, etc., 
published anonymously in Strasbourg. There he asked with regard to the 
French: “Arc they Giaunts, arc they conquerours, or monarks of the world? 
No good Englishe men they be effeminate Frenchmen: Stoute in bragge, but 
nothiiig in dedc. . . . They be your slaves and tributaries.” They are in fear 
of the English, he said, “and it is no marvaile, for we have thorow Gods help 
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ever had the better of them. . . . When durst these meacockes mete us in the 
field? or if they did: ^vcnt they not weenynge awayc? . . . We iiaye a fewe 
hunting termes and pedtars French in die lousyc lawe, brought in by the 
Nornianes, yet remayning: But the language and customcs bee Englyshe and 
Saxonyshe.” (Quoted in C. H. Mcllwain, ComtltinioiKilisvi and the Changing 
World [New York: Macmillafii 1939], pp- 5 f.) On Aylmer see Thomas iMcCrie, 
Life of John Knox (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, n.d.), 


pp. r44-{47i 427 fi 

4a. The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Samuel Daniel, ed. Alexander B, 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287. The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on tlic occasion of his translation of Montaigne's t.ssays. 

43. Sir Thomas Smith, De Repul/lica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge Univ, 

Press, 1906), p. 62. On p. 48 there is an evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose member.^ “consult and shew what is good and ncccssaric for the 
common wealth, and to consult together, and upon mature cleliheration cverie 
bill or iawc being ihrisc rcadc and dLsputed upon in cither house, the other two 
parties first each a part, and after the Wince himself in presence of both parties 
doeth consent unto and allowcth.” On EUzabetlian patriotism see E. C. Wilson, 
England's Eliza (Harvard Univ. Press, 1939). V. Lintlahury, A Study 

of hatriotistn in the Elizabethan Drama (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44. Samuel Daniel in his Mrtsopbilns, op. cit., vol, /, p. i$5\ Shakespeare, Richard //, 
Act II, Sc. I, 11 . 42-495 The Complete Works of John Lyly, ed. R. Warwick 
Bond, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), vol. II, p. 205. Sec also p. 210: “The 
lyuing God is oncly the Euglysh God, wher lie hath placed peace, which 
bryngeth all plcntic, amioyntcd a Virgin Quccnc," and on p. 211: "This peace 
ha'flj the Lordc continued with great at)d vnspcalccablc goodncs,sc amongc liis 
chosen people of England.” But for Lyly the center of E-ngland was not the 

f ieoplc but the Queen: “A fortunate England that hath such a cjuccne, nngrate- 
ull if tiiou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not love hir, miserable if thou 
lose hir” (p. 208). There arc few instances in Elizabethan literature where the 
English arc compared to the cho.sen people, as in Holinshecl’s Chronicles (1578), 
vol. I, bit, V, chap. 3 (6 vols., London, 1807, vol. I, p, 558) : "So that in this 
British people, God (according to his accustomed manner) as it were present 
Isne/c, rried cljcm from time to time;” in Tltomas Cooper, "An Admoiiidon to 
the Church and People of England” <1589) (The English Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modem Works, No. 15, ed. Edward Arbor [Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895I, p. 9): “It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefits . . . and that more 
is . . . by the co/iriouall prc.ichiiig of the Gospcll liarh called vs t'nto Hinj (as 
before time he called his chosen people of the lewcs by his Prophets)”; and in 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. VHl, ed. Raymond Aaron Houle 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p- 166; "Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which j^cople was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of tliein the Cinirch of God, bur tlie 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all depend.” See also a few passages in Litur~ 
gical Services'. Umrgies and occasional forms of prayer set forth in the reign of 
Qtieen Elizabeth, ed. William Keatinge Clay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
On Elizabethan imperialism sec Edwin A. Greenlaw, "Spenser and British 
Imperialism,” Modem Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370. 

i‘ A • _f ? . ... 


45 


Among the infallible signs of the growing prosperity was the increased inter- 
:ourse witli the continent and die number of alien arciff 


artificers and merchants ^vho 


thought it worth while to settle in London. ... It was natural for ignorant men 
to argue that if an English workman was starving it was because a Frenchman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen his work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following the easy occupation of an artisan instead of laboring at 
the plough or the cart, and of cheating the king’s subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares.” (H. A. L. Fisher,' The History of 
England from the Accession of Henry VII to the Death of Henry VIII 
(vol. V of The Political History of England, cd. W. Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London: Longmans, 1906), pp. 215 ff. In 1517 Dr. Beale, a canon of St. Mary’s 
Spiral, incited his audience to violence by preaching that God had given the 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inheritance, and that the increase in poverty 
was due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-third of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans. 

46. “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England . . . only at a later date 
than in other modern nations” (Friedrich Brie, biiperiallstische Stroj/iiinge}} in 
der engUseben IJteratur, 2nd cd. [Hallc-Saalc: Niemcyer, 19:8] p. 7). English 
interest in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially the Channel. Edward III (1327-1377) was called doininns 
maris ct transmarim passagii. The LWelle of Etiglyshe Polycye (1436) (ed. Sir 
George Warner [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926I, p.42, 11 . 813 fT„ 858 ff.,944lT.) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais: 

And chefely kepe sharpl)'^ the narowe see 
Betwene Dover and Caleisc, and as thus 
Tliac foes passe not wythought godewyll of us, 

And they abyde oure daungcr in the lengthc, 

What for oure costis and Caleise in oure strengthe. . . . 

So sliulde he be lorde of the sec aboutc. 

To kepe enmj'es fro wythine and w)'thoute. 

And to be holde thorough Cristianyte 
Master and lorde environ of the sec. 

For all lyvinge men suche a prince to drede, . . . 

And thus conclude I by auctorite 

Of cronicle that environ the see 

Shulde bene ourcs subjccte unco the kynge, 

And lie be lorde thcrof for ony thynge, 

For grctc w’orship and for profile also, 

And to defende his lorde fro every' foo. 

47. In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged die English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the 
Spaniards. 

.48. I am greatly indebted for some of the following material to my former col- 
league Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McColley, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical information. 

49. Bacon’s Advancetnent of Learning and the New Atlantis (World's Classics — 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp. 265 and 35, Book 1 , V, i. The middle-class 
connection is well emphasized in the first Book, II, 5, p. 16: “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself.” 

50. The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiestie, Ovr Most Graciovs Soueraigne Ladv, 
and my most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in contrast to his pride in the temporal achievements of England 
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ever liad the bcrtcr of them. . . . Wiicn durst rJjcse mcacoclfes mere us in tJjc 
field? or if they did: went they not -weepynge awayc? . . . Wc have a fewe 
hunting termes' and pedlars French in the loiisyc Jawc, brought in by the 
Normanes, yet reniayning: But tlic language and' ciiscomcs bee Englyshc and 
Saxonyshe.” (Quoted in C. H. Mclhvam, Cointitutiomlhvi md the Changivs 
World (New Yoric; Macntiilan, 1939I, pp. 5 f-) On Aylmer see Thomas AicCrie, 
Life of }ohn Knox (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, n.d.), 
pp, 144-147, 427 f- 

42. The Complete Works in Verse and Prose of Samuel Daniel^ cd. Alexander B. 
Grosart (London, 1885), vol. I, p. 287. The poem is dedicated to John Florio 
on the occasion of his translation of Montaigne’s Essays. 

43. Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum, ed. L. Alston (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1906), p. 62. On p. 48 there is an evaluation of the importance of Parlia- 
ment, whose members “consult and shew what is good and ncccssaric for the 
common wealth, and to consult together, and upon inacure deliber.aeion everie 
bill or lawe being thrise reade and disputed upon in cither house, the otlicr two 
parties first each a part, and after the Prince himself in presence of both parties 
doeth consent unto and allowcth.” On Elizabethan parriodsm see E, C. "VVilson, 
Englafid’s Eliza (tlarvard Univ. Press, 1939), ch. Ill; R. V. Lindabury, A Sttidy 
of Patriotism in the Elizabethan Dratfia (Princeton Univ. Press, 1931). 

44. Samuel Daniel in his Musophilus, op. cit., vol, J, p, 255; Shaltaspcarc, Richard //, 
Act II, Sc. I, 11 . 42-49} The Cotnplete Works of John Lyly, ed. R, Warwick 
Bond, (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1902), vol. 11 , p. 205. Sec also p. 210: "The 
lyuing God i.s oncly the Englysh God, wher he hath placed peace, which 
bryngeth all pleiitic, annoynted a Virgin Quccnc," and 011 p. 2111 “This pence 
bath the Lorac coiicinuccl with great and vnspcalccablc goodnesse ainnngc his 
chosen people of England." But for Lyly the center of England was not the 
people but the Queen: “A fortunate England that hath such a quccnc, ungrate- 
full if thou praye not for hir, wicked if thou do not love hir, niisei-ablc if thou 
lose hir” (p. 208). There arc few instances in Elizabethan literature where the 
English are compared to the chosen people, as in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1578), 
vol, I, bk. V, cJiap. 3 (6 vols., London, 1807, vol. I, p. 558); “So that in this 
British people, God (according to his accustomed maimer) as if were present 
Israele, tried them from time to tiino}” in Thomas Cooper, “An Admonition to 
the Church and People of England" (1589) (The E?ig}/sh Scholar's Library of 
Old and Modern Works, No. 15, ed. Edward Arber (Westminster: Archibald 
Constable, 1895I, p. q): “It hath pleased God now a long time most plentifully 
to powre downe upon vs his manifold and great benefit . . . and that more 
is ... by the contmuall preaching of the Gospell hath called vs vneo Him (as 
before time he called his chosen people of the lewes by his Prophets)”; and in 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. Vlll, ed. Raymond Aaron Honk 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1931), p. i66: “Our estate is according 
to the pattern of God’s own ancient elect people, which people was not part 
of them the commonwealth, and part of them the Church of God, but the 
selfsame people whole and entire were both under one chief Governor, on 
whose supreme authority they did all depend." See also a few passages in Litur- 
gical Services: Liturgies and occasional forms of prayer set forth in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, ed. William Kcatinge Clay (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1847). 
On Elizabethan imperialism sec Edwin A. Greenlaw, “Spenser and British 
Imperialism," Modern Philology, vol. IX, pp. 347-370. 

45. “Among the infallible signs of the growing prosperity was the increased inter- 
course witli the continent and the number of alien artificers- and incrcliants who 
thought it worth while to settle in London. . . . It was natural for ignorant men 
to argue that if an English workman was starving it was because a Frenchman, 
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an Italian or a Fleming had stolen Ids work. The foreigner was alternately 
accused of following die easy occupation of an artisan instead of laboring at 
the plough or the cart, and of cheating the king’s subjects by the fraudulent 
measures and debased quality of his wares,” (H. A. L. Fisher, The History of 
Evglavd from the Accession of Henry VU to the Death of Hoiry VIJl 
(vol. V of The Political History of England, ed. W. Hunt and R. L. Poole) 
(London: Longmans, 1906), pp. 215 ff. In 1517 Dr. Beale, a canon of St. Mary’s 
Spital, incited his audience to violence by preaching that God had given the 
land to Englishmen as a perpetual inlieritance, and that the increase in poverty 
was due to aliens. But even in 1540 one-third of the London population con- 
sisted of alien artisans. 

46. “Imperialist tendencies can be noticed in England . . . only at a later date 
than in other modern nations” (Friedrich Brie, Iniperialistische Stromnngeji in 
der cnglischen Literatur, and cd. [Halle-Saalc: Niemeyer, 192R] p. 7), English 
interijgt in the sea was first expressed in the fourteenth century for the coastal 
waters, especially tlic Channel. Edward HI (1327-1377) was called dominus 
mavis et transniarini passagii. The Lihelle of Englyshe Polycye (1436) (ed. Sir 
George Warner [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926I, p. 42, II. 813 ff., 858fF., 944!?.) 
first emphasized the importance of sea control, especially of Calais: 

And chcfcly kepc sharply tlie narowc see 
Betwenc Dover and Caleisc, and as thus 
That foes passe not wythoughc godewyll of us, 

And they abyde cure daiingcr in the lengthc, 

Whac for cure costis and Cnicisc in uurc sircngthc. . . , 

So shuldc he be lordc of the see aboutc, 

To kepc enmyes fro wythine and wythouce, 

And to be holde tljorough Crisrinnyte 
Master and lordc environ of the see, 

For all lyvinge men suche a prince to dredc, . . . 

And thus conclude I by auctorite 

Of cronicle that environ the sec 

Shuldc bene cures subjecte unco the kynge, 

And he be lorde thcrof for ony thyngc, 

For grctc worship and for profitc also, 

And CO defende liis lorde fro ever}' foo. 

47. In 1592 Gabriel Harvey challenged the English poets to write an English 
national epos emulating Homer and glorifying the naval victory over the 
Spaniards. 

48. I am greatly indebted for some of tlie following material to my former col- 
league A'larjoric Flope Nicolson, Professor of English Literature at Columbia 
University, and to Dr. Grant McColley, formerly research consultant at the 
Smith College Library, for bibliographical information. 

49. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning a7id the New Atlantis (World’s Classics — 
Oxford University Press, 1906), pp. 265 and 35, Book f, V, i. The middle-class 
connection i.s well emphasized in the first Book, II, 5, p. 16: “Only learned men 
love business as an action according to nature, as agreeable to health of mind 
as exercise is to health of body, taking pleasure in the action itself.” 

JO. The first edition of Godfrey Goodman’s book was dedicated “To the 
QVEENES Most Excellent Maiestie, Ovr Most Graciovs Soucraigne Lady, 
and iny most honoured Mistris Queene Anne.” His pessimism about the world 
and nature is in contrast to his pride in tlie temporal achievements of England 
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expressed in the Introduction, “And thus as I haue encieuoured to shew the 
mercy and prouidcnce of God in generall to whole mankinde, cspeciallie for 
our souJcs health and saluation; so here making boldc to write vnto your 
iVIaiestie, I could doe no lesse, than take some notice of the cernporall blessings, 
wherewith God hath blessed vs abouc other people. This blessing especially 
consists in gouernment, whereby we rcceiuc the friiites of peace, of plentie, of 
happines, and liue securely vnder the protection of our Princes; this blessing 
seemes to bee proper to this nation, proper to this present age wherein wee Hue; 
for I will not speake how in former times, this our Land was distracted with 
small principalities and goiicrnemcnts; when it should sceme the greatest part 
lay waste in borders and confines, when the strength was diuided within it 
se'lfe; I will onely beginne with the last age of our forefathers.” Sig. A 5. 

The book by Godfrey Goodman (s\'ho later became Bishop of Gloucester) 
was republished in 1629 under the tide The Fall of Adai/i from Paradise proved 
by Natural Reasoti and the grounds of Philosophy. ^ 

The verses by John Donne arc from Poems, ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), vol. I, pp. 232, 23d. See also pp. 237 f.; 

' And new Philosophy calls all in doubt. 

The Eiemenc of fire is quite put out; 

The Sun IS lost, and th’eaith, and no mans wit 
(ilan well direct liim where to lookc for it. 

And freely men confesse that this world's spent, 

That this worlds generall sickcncsso cloth not lie. 

In any humour, or one ccrcaine part; 

But fls thou sawest it rotten at the heart, 

Thou sce.st a Mectique feaver hath got hold 
Of the whole substance, not to be contrould, 

And that thou hast but one way, not t’adinit 
The worlds infection, to be none of it. 

See also Raleigh’s History of the World (iC)i4), Pt. I, Blc. I, chap. 5, sec. 5. 

SI. George I-Iakewill, A 7 i apologie or declaratio 7 t of the power provide 77 ce of 
God m the govermimtt of the world cotisisthig m 071 exa 77 rhiation and censure 
of the conm/on errour touching itauires perpetuall and imiversal decay, divided 
hito foure bookes (Oxford, 1630). 

The most important critical essays mirroi'ing the attitude towards ancient and 
modern national standards in literature near the end of the sixteenth century 
are Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetry {Elizabethan Critical Essays, cd. 
G. Gregory Smith — [Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1904I, vol. I, pp. 150-207); 
Sir John Harington, “A Preface, or rather a Bricfe Apologie of Poetrie, and 
of the Author and Tran-slator,” prefixed to his rransl. of Orlando Fnrioso {Ibid., 
vol. II, pp. 194-211); Samuel Daniel, A Defence of Rby7ne {Ibid., vol. II, 
pp. 356-384). The new emphasis upon English national peculiarity and even 
superiority in comparison with French or classical standards was expressed in 
the second half of the sev’enteenth century in Sir Robert Howard, "Preface to 
Four New Plays” and “Pi’cface to die Great Favourite, or the Dulce of Lerma" 
{Critical Essays of the Seve7iteentb CetiUiry, cd. J. E. Spingarn [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1908], vol. II, pp. 97-ni), and Sir William Temple, “An 
Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning" {ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 32-72). 
Its strongest expression is found in John Dryden: "Indeed, there is a vast 
difference betwixt arguing like Perrault, in behalf of the Frencli poets, apinse 
Homer and Virgil, and betwixt giving the English poets their undoubted due. 
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of excelling Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles. For if \vc, or onr greater 
fathers, have not yet brought the tlraim to an absolute pcrfccrion, yet at least 
we have carried it much uirther than those ancient Greeks. , . . Our authors 
as far surpass them in Genius, as our soldiers excel theirs in courage.” (John 
Dryden, TFor^^, ed. Sir Walter Scott, rev. George Saintsbury [Edinburgh: 
William Paterson, 1882-93I, vol. XII, pp. sof.) In his Of Druvunick Poesie 
(ed. T. S. Eliot [London, 1928I, p. jj) Ncander strongly defended the superi- 
ority of English drama as compared with the French theater. “W'e have 
borrow’d nothing from them; our Plots are weav’d in English Loonies.” A little 
later follows a defense of Shakespeare as “the man who of all Modern, and 
perhaps Ancient Poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul.” 

See also George Morey Miller, The Historical Point of View in English Liter- 
ary Crkichm from 1^70 to 1770 (Heidelberg: C. Winter, 191}). 

52. Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London for the mproving 
of mUiral knowledge, 3rd ed. (London, 1722). Thomas Sprat, later Bishop of 
Rochester, helped to found the Royal Society, which started in meetings held 
after 1645 by followers of Bacon, in London and Oxford. It took more definite 
siiape in s66o, receii'ed its charter in t66t, and began to publisii its Philosol^hical 
Transactions in 1665. 

The quotations arc from pt. II, sec. VT, pp. 63-65, and sec. XX, pp. 113-115. 
Bishop Sprat also considered as among the merits of the Royal Society jt.s 
aversion to flowery language. “They have exacted from all their Members, a 
close, naked, natural way of speaking; ... a native Easiness” (p. 113). 

53. John Dryden, Works, vol. I, p. 63. 

54. “So kurze Zeit dieses grandiose Gcbildc daiicrtc, seine welrgeschichtlichen 
Wirkungen sind aussctordcnclich. . . . Hicr wurzclt die altc liberale Thcoric 
von dcr Unantnscbarkeic des pcrsonlich-inncrcn Lebens durch den Staat, welchc 
dann nur wcicer aucU auf mchc ausscriichc Dingc ausgcdchncwurdc. . . . IDic] 
englische Revolution hat mic ihrer religiosen Wuent der moderncii Freiheit 
die Bahn bercitet, Doch ist das niche eigcmlich das Work des Protescantismus, 
sondern ein Werk des ncubelebccn und mit dem radikalisierten Calvinismus 
vcrschmolzenen THufercums und des Spiricualismus, die damic eine vcrspatecc 
Genugcuung erhielcen fur die massloscn Leiden, die diesc Religion der Duldung 
und der Gewissensfiberzeugung von alien IConfessionen im i6. Jalnlmnderc 
hatte erfahren miissen.” (Ernst Troeltsch, Die Bedeuttmg des Protesta7itismJis 
fur die Enstehnng der viodernen Welt, 3rd ed. (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 1924], 
p. 63. See also G. P. Gooch, English Denwcratic Ideas in the Seveuteentb Cen- 
tury, 2nd cd. [Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927].) 

55. Ernest Barker, Oliver Cromwell and the English People (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1937), pp. 82 f. An effort characteristic of present German historiography 
to find a racial consciousness in the English Revolution has been made by Erwin 
Plolze, "Volks-und Rassenbewusstsein in der englischcn Revolution,” Histori- 
sche Zeitsebrift, vol. CLIII, no. i, but he has pointed out only very few indica- 
tions of doubtful importance. See also Georg Lenz, Demokratie und Diktattir 
in der englischen Revolutioti 1640-1660 (Munich; R. Oldenbourg, 1933)- One 
of the pamphlets against the Normans was John Hare, Sanct Edward’s Ghost 
or Antmormanlsm (1647), soon followed by another pamphlet. Flam English 
to our Wilful Bearers of Nomianism, which complained that the first pamphlet 
had not been noticed at all. Hare pleaded for the law of nature and the necessi- 
ties of the salus populi, as .against tlie right of conquest of the Normans. 

56. J. R. Green, A Short History of the English People (New York; Harper, 
1884), p. 455. William Tyndale, the most famous translator of the English 
Bible in the sixteenth century, stressed the deep similarity between Hebrew and 
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English, feeling that they were more related than English and Latin, or even 
English and Greek; "The manner of speaking [in Hebrew and English] is both 
one, so tliar in a rbousand places thou needcsr not but to translate it ijito tiic 
English word for word” A. S. Cook, The Bible and English Prose Style 
[Boston: Ginn & Co., 1891], p. xi; see also Marjorie Hope Nicolson, “Milton 
and the Bible,” in The Bible and Its Literary Associations, ed. Margaret B. 
Crook (New York: Abingdon, 1937), pp. 278-307. 

57. Edmund Waller, Poenis, cd, G. Thorn Drury, new ed. (New York: Scribner’s, 
1901), vol. II, p. It: “A Panegyric to my Lord Protector, of the Present Great- 
ness. and Joint Interest of His Highness and This Nation.” 

58. Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, Milton and Wordsivorthi Poets and Prophets (New 
York: Macmillan, 1937), P- vii. 

SO- Miho72’s Prose, cd. AlalcoJm W. Wallace (Oxford Univ. Press, 1925), p. xi. 

60. John Milton, Prose Works,, (London: Bell, 1884-1889), vol. II, p. 126; vol. Ill, 
P- 353 - 

61. Milton's Prose, p. 318. See also p. 276: “For this is not the liberty which we can 
hope, that no grievance should ever arise in the Commonwealth, that let no man 
in thi.s ^Vorld e.vpectj but when complaints arc freely heard, deeply considered, 
and speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound oF civil liberty attained, that 
wise men look for.” Milton pointed out (p. 285) that the censor used the word 
imprhnatur because “our English, the language of men ever famous, and fore- 
most in the achievements of liberty, will not easily find servile letters enough 
to spell sudi a dicratory presumption in Eoglisli." 

62. ibid., pp. 331, 333 . 326. 

<33. Ibid., pp. 3 I 2 -' 3 ‘ 5 - 

64. Ibid., p. 356. Exalted passages in the Old Testament style were frequent with 
Milton. Sec John Milton, Works, (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), vol. 
in, pr. I, pp. 78 f., 147/. The following pa,ss.agc sounds entirely Cromwellian: 
“For he being equally near to his whole creation of Mankind, and of free power 
to turn Ids . . . tathcrly regard to wliat Region or Kingdom he pleases, hath yet 
ever had this island under the special indulgent eye of his Providence," A signifi- 
cant passage shows the spiritual character of MUton’s nationalism: “Nor is it dis- 
tance of place that makes enmity, bur enmity that makes discajice. He therefore 
that keeps peace with me, near or remote, of whatsoever Nation, is to me as far 
as all civil and human offices an Englishman and a neighbour; but if an English- 
man forgetting all Laws, human, civil and religious, offend against life and lib- 
erty, to him offended and to the Law in his behalf, though born in the same 
womb, he is no better than a Turk, a Saricen, a Heatlien.” (.Milton's Prose, pp. 
34 « fr) 

6$. Ibid., pp. 376, 378. “For who is there, who does not identify the honour of his 
country with liis osvn? What can conduce more to the beauty or glory of one’s 
country, than die recovery, not only of its civil but of its religions liberty?” 
(P. 37J-) “For it is of no little consequence, by wliat principles you are gov- 
erned, either in acquiring liberty, or in retaining it when acquired. And unless 
that liberty w'hidi is of such a kind as arms can neither procure nor take away, 
shall have taken deep root in your minds and hearts, there will not long be 
wanting one who will snatch from you by treachery what you have acquired 
by arms. ... If your peace and your liberty be a sMte of warfare, if tvar be 
the summit of your praise, you will, believe me, soon find peace the most ad- 
verse to your interests.” (P. 403.) 

In his Defensio Secunda Milton mentioned the fact that “Greece herself, Attic 
Athens herself, as if coming to life again, expressed their applauses through 
their own Pliilatas, one of their noblest.” Philaras was one of the earliest fore- 
runners of Greek nationalism. Born in Athens at tlic end of the sixteenth 
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century, he lived most of his life in Italy and Paris. He appealed to Milton and 
to the Commonwealth to help Greece regain her national liberty. (See David 
Masson, The Life of John Miltoii [London: Macmillan, 1887], vol. IV, p. 443.) 
Milton’s reply of June, 1652, is preserved to us: “But were there in me such a 
power of pleading that I could rouse our armies and fleets for the deliverance 
of Greece . . . from her Ottoman oppressor — to which mighty act you seem 
almost to implore our aid — truly there is nothing which it would be more or 
sooner in my desire to do. . . . There is, however, something else to be tried, 
and in my judgment far the most important: namely that someone slioiild, if 
possible, arouse and rekindle in the minds of the Greeks, by the relation of 
tJiar old story, the old Greek valor kseif^ rhe old industry, the old patience 0/ 
labor. Could someone do that . . . then I am confident, neither would the 
Greeks be wanting to themselves, nor any other nation wanting to the Greeks.” 
(John Milton, Work! [New York: Columbia Univ. Press, i93d|, vol. Xll, pp. 
54-59.) A later letter from Milton to Philaras, dated Sept. 28, 1654 {Ibid., 
pp. 64-70, does not touch on political questions. 

66 . “Because [Milton] rook so comprehensive a view of well-being, to him tlte 
revolution seemed a single movement. . . . He felt the unity of national life. 
... It was a throwing off of tutelage, an assuming of the rights of manhood 
upon the part of the nation, and It seemed to him iwniral that this should involve 
a repudiation of authoritative teaching as well as the resistance to material 
and civil restraints. . . . The same comprehensive view led him to recognize 
those other interests— unorganized as yet, and almost unnamed — of literature 
and education as equally essential to the national life, and as equally concerned 
in a revolution which threw the national life into new forms.” {Sir John Robert 
Seeley, Lectures end Essays [London: Macmillan, 1895], p. 112.) Hilaire Belloc 
in his Milton (Philadelphia: Lippincoit, 1935), p. 22, saw Milton as leading “the 
new religion of patriotism . . . , the transference to the English image of that 
feelinc which hitherto had attached to Princes and before them to what had 
been me common religion of Christendom.” Sec also G. Wilson Knight, Chariot 
of Wrath: The Message of John Milton to Democracy at War (London; 
Faber, 1942)5 Gertrude Hardeland, Mihons Amebauungen von Stoat, Kirche, 
Toleranz (Halle: Nicmeyer, 1934); H. Poppers, Der religiose Ursprintg des 
modernen englischen Freiheits- uiid Staatsideals: Die Gcschichtsgestahimg des 
Indepetidentisnms (Prague: Taussig & Taussig, 1936)5 Karl Volker, Dierefigiose 
Wurzel des englischen biiperialmmis (Tubingen; J, C. B. Mohr, 1924); Don M. 
Wolfe, Milton in the Puritan Revolution (New York: Thomas Nelson, 1941): 
Jesse F. Mack, “The Evolution of Milton's Political Tliinking,” Seavanee Re- 
view, vol. XX (1922), pp, 193-205. 

The importance of tlie seventeenth century for English history was clearly 
understood by iVlacnulay and by Dbllinger. Of Milton, Macaulay wrote: “He 
lived at one of the most memorable eras in the histoty of mankind, at the very 
crisis of the great conflict between Oromasdes and Ariinancs, liberty and despot- 
ism, reason and prejudice. That great battle was fought for no single genera- 
tion, for no single land. Tlic destinies of the human race were staked on the 
same case with the freedom of the English people. Then were first proclaimed 
those mighty principles whicli Iiave since worked their way into the depths of 
the American forests, which have aroused Greece from the slavery and degrada- 
tion of two thousand years, and which, from one end of Europe to the other, 
iiave kindled an unquenchable fire in die hearts of the oppressed, and loosed the 
knees of the oppressors with an unwonted fear.” (Macaulay, Critical, Historical 
a7id Miscelle7ieous Essays, 6 vols. in 3 [New York: A. C. Armstrong, i860], 
vol. I, p. 233.) Dbllinger characterized Oomwellz “Er hat, zuersc umcr den 
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Miichtigen, cin religioses Priiicip aufgestellt und, so weit scin Arm reicUtc, zur 
Geltiing gebracKt, welches, im Gegensatz gcgen die grosseii historischeii 
Kirclicn ...» Keim und Scoff zu eincr abgesoiidcrcen Religion in sich crug: — 
das Princip der Gewissensfreihcit, dcr Verwerfung alies religiosen Zwanges. 
. , . ils war damals von weittragender Bcdcutiiiig. dass der Bcherrsclicr cuics 
miidnigen Reiches diese neue Lchre vcrkiindctc, die dann noch fast anderthalb 
Jahrhundcrce brauchte, bis sic in dcr dffcntlichcn Meinung so crstarkte, dass 
auch Hire noch imnier zahlreichcn Gegncr sich vor ilir bcugcn inusscn.” (Igiiaz 
von Ddllinger, AHfacieiniscbe Vortriige [Munich: C. H. Beck, 1891), vol. Ill, 
pp. 55 f.) And about the importance of that period for the rise of English na- 
tionalism a modern English historian wrote: “In the England of the seventeenth 
centiirv, the conscious, deliberate resolve to be itself, to be the master of its fate 
takes complete possession of the nation”- (]. A. Cramb, The’ Origins and Dsstiny 
of Imperial Britain [London: John Murray, 1915], pp. 8 f.) . 

67. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Cro7mve}}’s Place in History (London: Longmans, 
1902), pp- JJ4, J16. Cromwell was “rhe incaruarioji — perhaps the grcate.sr wc 
have had— of the genius of English nonconformity, which is a peculiar and 
(may even be said) the cardinal factor in the general development of English 
politics and Englisl» national life" (Ernest Barker, Oliver O'oniwell and the 
English People, p. 28). Sec also Hermann Oncken, Cromwell: Vier Essays 
iiber die Fiihrung enter Nation (Berlin: Grote, 1935); Hclmuth Kittel, Oliver 
Cromwell: Seine Religion und seine Sendung (Berlin: Gruyter, 1928); Arnold 
Oskar Meyer, “CromwelU” in his Deutsche und Englander, (Munich: Beck, 
1937)1 pp.’l 25 - 252 - 

d8. Charles Firth, Oliver Cronnvell and the Rule of the Puritans in England (Lon- 
don; Piirnani, 1925)1 pp- 440, 443. The third quor.icion from Cromwell is from 
The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cro?mveU, with elucidations by Thomas 
Carlyle, cd. Sophia C. Lomas (3 vols., London: Mctlnicn, 1904), which has an 
excellent introduction on Gudyle by C. H. Firth, vol. I, pp. xxi-Iii. A new 
Work in 4 vols. based on that of Mrs. Lomas is now in course of publication: 
The Writings and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell, cd. Wilbur Cortez Abbott 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, vol. I, 1937; vol. II, 1939). See E. S. de Beer, 
“Some Recciic Works on Oliver Cromwell," History, vol. XXIII, pp. 120-134 
(Sept., 193S). Important source material on the rise of Puritanism is to be 
found in M^illiam Haller (cd.), Tracts ott Liberty in the Puritan Revohitioti, 
!6jS~i6.f7 (3 vols., New York; Columbia University Pi-css, 1935), and his 
The Rhe of Puritanism; Or, the Way to the New Jerusalem as Set Forth in 
Pulpit atid Press, 1570-1643 (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1938). See 
also A. S. P. Woodhouse (cd-), Ptiriianhm and Liberty, being the Atmy De- 
hates (1647-160) (London: Dent, 1938)5 W. Fraser Mitchell, English Ihilpit 
Oratory from Andrewes to Tillotson (London: Society for Promoting Cliris- 
tian Knowledge, 1932); W. K. Jordan, The Development of Religious Tolera- 
tion in England (4 vols., Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932-1940)5 Louis 
B, Wright, Religiott and Empire (Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 

1943). 

<59. Lomas, op. cit, vol. II, p. 5095 vol. HI, pp. 3of.5 vol. II, p. 338. See also vol. f, 
p. 187, where he speaks of “true English hearts and zealous affections toward 
the general weal or our Mother Country," and vol. Ill, pp. 172 f.: “Wc are apt 
to boast .sometimes that we are EnglisJimen; and truly it js no shame to us that 
we are S05 but it is a motive to us to do like Englishmen, and seek the real good 
of this Nation, and the interest of it." 

70. Ibid., vol. II, pp.4o4f. A similar sentiment was e>q:rcssed at the taking of Bristol 
in 164s. ‘‘All this is none other than the work of God. . . . These galant men. 
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. , . its their joy that they are instruments to God’s glory', and their country’s 
good.” (Vol, I, pp. 217 f.) 

71. Ibid., voi. ir, pp. 29off., 340 f.; voL fll, pp. 11-13. Among many otlier passages 
see his letter to Pembroke (vol. I, p. 321, also pp. 511 f.): “Sir, what can be said 
to these things? Is it an arm of flesh that docs these things? Is it the wisdom, and 
counsel, or strength of men? It is the Lord only. . . . Sir, you see the work is 
done by divine leading. ... If it will not yet be received that these are seals 
of God’s approbation of your great change of Government — whicli indeed wa.s' 
no more yours than these victories and successes are ours — 3'et let them with us 
say, that botli are the righteous judgments and mighty works of God.” Or his 
letter from hi.s campaign in Ireland in 1650 (.vol. II, p. 52): “The Lord is 
pleased still to vovichsafe us His presence and to prosper His own ^vork in our 
hands; wliich to us is the more eminent because truly we are a company of 
poor, weak and worthless creatures. Trulj' our work is neither from our own 
brains nor from our courage and strength, but we follow the Lord who goeth 
before, and gather what he scatcercth, that so all may appear to be from him.” 
Similarly in a letter from Scotland in 1651 (vol. II, pp. 224 ff.) ; “I am not yet 
able to give you an exact account of the great things the Lord hath wrought for 
this Commonwcalch and for His people. . . . nte dimensions of tin's mercy 
arc above my thoughts. ... I am bold humbly to beg, that all thoughts may 
tend to the promoting of Plis honour who hath wrought so great salvation, and 
that the fatness of these continued mercies maj' not occasion pride and 
wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a chosen nation; but that fear of 
the Lord even for His mercies, may keep an authoritv and a (icople so pi'os{?efed 
and blessed, and witnessed unto, humble and faithful.” In a letter from Cork on 
Dec, 3 1 , 1649, about the arrangement for the administration of justice in Ireland, 
Cromwell wrote: “That a Divine Presence hath gone along with us in the late 
great transactions in this nation, I believe most good men are sensible of, and 
tliankful to God for. . . . To us who are emplo3’ed as instruments in this work 
the contentment that appears is, tliat we are doing our Master’s work; that we 
have His presence and blessing with us; — and that we live in hope to see Him 
cause wars to cease, and bringing in that Kingdom of glory and peace which He 
hath promised.” 

72. Ibid., vol. II, p. 21. In this Declaration to the People of Ireland, Cromwell drew 
a wrong picture of the history of Ireland, painting it as an idjjdlic and peaceful 
cohabitation of Irishmen and Englishmen until wicked priests instigated and de- 
luded the Irish, He was sincere in his ignorance of history, and this explains his 
cruelties. Mrs. Lomas remarks (p. 90.): “Not only was Cromwell not behind 
the other men of his day but he and they were all immeasurabl)' in advance of 
rlieir predecessoi’s of a generation or tivo before; as may be seen b)' srud3'ing 
the letters of the rulers of Ireland at the end of Elizabeth’s reign; with their 
triumphant relations of the ‘good killings’ not onl)' of men, but of women and 
little children; their cold-blooded projjc^s for subduing the countiy by abso- 
lute starvation; their utter callousness in fact, as regards the sufferings or the 
lives of the Irish people.” It is absurd to compare contemporary aggressive im- 
perialism with past deeds of British imperialism: the changed circumst.inces, the 
progress in our reaction to oppression and in our knowledge of history and 
social conditions have to be taken into account. Besides, Cromw'ell’s imperialism 
had a liberal and liberating call; fascist imperialism today rejects all liberating 
and humanizing efforts. 

73. This “Hebraic nationalism” (Ernest Barker, op. cit., p. 27) not only 
characteristic of tlic origins of English nationalism in Cromwell’s time; it colored 
all the sermons of the period, “The Old Testament had done more than supply 
tliem with texts. It had colored their thinking. Like tlic medieval commentator. 
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the preacher and listener found in the words of the Bible a wealth of implica- 
tion. The names of Aloscs, Asa, Ezra, and Zerubbabel had a significance almost 
mystic to [Stephen] Marshall and his contemporaries. Tlie comparison of the 
task of the Commons to the rebuilding of the temple by the Israelites, which is 
found in many of the sermons, suggested that which would have been almost 
treasonable had the comparison been carried to its logical conclusion. And in- 
deed it was the more significant because of what was implied. In Marshall’s 
sermon on the work of Josiah, his audience did not need to hear the wrongs of 
England rehearsed in detail: the ‘provocations’ of Maiiassch only too clearly 
referred to the arbitrary rule of Charles I and Strafford and Laud. Just as to the 
Christian Socialist of the nineteenth century tlic Bible \vas ‘the history of tlie 
People’s cause,' so to the preachers before the Long Parliament it was the 
history of Puritanism. The Old Testament especially seemed to rehearse the 
trials of the righteous as they strove to maintain their integrity against persecu- 
tion and the wiles of their enemies.” (Etliyn Williams Kirby, “Sermons Before 
the Commons, 1640-42,” AD/ericaii Historical Review, vol, XLIV, p. 545 
[Apr., 1939].) Many of the independent sects showed Judaizing tendencies; 
practically all of them expected the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth 
In connection with the rcadinission of the Jews to England, or with their return 
to Palestine, or with their baptism. Henry Archer in his sermon of 1642, “The 
Personal Reign of Christ upon Earth,” set 1656 as the date for the conversion of 
the Jews and 1700 for the coming of Christ. Another divine, John Owen, 
preached a sermon before the House of Commons on Oct. 13, 1652, stressing 
the fact that the Turk and the Pope had to be overthrown and the Jews brought 
back to their own before the kingdom of God could be established. “There 
were also differences of opinion as to the exact part the Jews were to play in 
setting up the kingdom, but it was to be an important one, and tliercfore they 
were to be favored, and admitted to England” (Louise Fargo Brown, The 
Political Activities of the Baptists and fifth Monarchy Men hi England During 
the Intcrregmm (Washington: American Historical Association, 1912I, p. 24). 
Cromwell himself favored the Jews and their resettlement in England (whence 
the^ had been expelled in 1 290). His motives in favoring the Jews were charac- 
teristically twofold: his hope for the fulfillment of Messianic prophecy and his 
wish for Jewish commercial support. The leading Jewish scholar, Manasseh 
ben Israel, published in 1650 his Espermifa de Israel, first in Spanish and then in 
a Latin translation with a prefatory epistle to the Parliament of England. For 
text and history see Manasseh ben IsraePs Mission to Oliver Cromwell, ed. 
Lucien Wolf (London: Jewish Historical Society of England, 1901). See also 
Cecil Roth, Life of Manasseh ben Israel (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1934) ; Nathan Osterman, “The ControvorvSy over the Pro- 
posed Readmission qf the Jews to England (1655),” Jewish Social Studies, vol. 
Ill (1941), pp. 301-328; A. Stern, “Mcnasseh ben Israel et Cromwell,” Revue 
des etudes juives, vol. V (1882), pp, 96-111. In 1657 a nephew of A'lanasseh was 
admitted to the Royal Exchange as a duly licensed broker of the City of Lon- 
don, without taking the usual oatlrs involving faith in Christianity {The Jewish 
Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 169)- 

William Blake summed up the essence of early English nationalism when in his 
poem “Milton” he made the spirit of the poet returned to earth swear: 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword .sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 
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An even stronger Old Tcstitment spirit permeates his poem “Jerusalem,” also 
written in 1804; 

And thus the Voice Divine went forth upon the rocks of Albion: 

I elected Albion for my glory: I gave to him the Nations 
Of the whole Earth; Me was the angel of my Presence, and all 
The sons of God were Albion’s sons, and Jerusalem was my joy. . . . 

Return o Albion, let Jerusalem overspread all Nations 
As in the times of old. . . . 

This influence was strong in Wordsworth, and can be traced today in poems 
like Kipling’s “Recessional,” Robert Bridges’ “Hymn in the Time of War and 
Tumults,” and in Alfred Noyes’ “Drake.” 

The great Dutch poet Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679), a Calvinist and in 
some ways comparable to iMilion, wrote a “Vergclijkinge van dc verlossinge 
der Kindcren Israeli met de vrijwordinge der Vercenigde Ncdcrlandsche 
Provincicn.” 

The British imperial feeling of Cromwell’s days was expressed in works like 
James Harrington’s The Comviomoealtb of Oceana (London, 1656), dedicated 
to Cromwell, in which the figure of the lawgiver Olphaus Megaletor repre- 
sented Cromwell. Another work of this type was The Engthh 'American, his 
Travail by Sea and Land — or a Nc-w Survey of the IVest India's, published in 
1648 by Thomas Gage, a former Catholic priest who had lived in Central 
America and later had become converted to Protestantism. 

Your well built ships, companions of the Sunn, 

As they were chariots to ms fiery beams, 

Which oft the earths circumference have runn. 

And now lie moord in Severn, Trent, and Thems, 

Shall plow the ocean with their guilded stems. 

And in tlieir hollow bottoms you convey. 

To lands inricli’d witli gold, with pearls and gems, 

But above all, where many thousands stay. 

Of wronged Indians, whom you shall sec free, 

From Spanish yoke, and Romes Idolatry. 

A similar sencimenc was expressed by Cromwell in his letter to the English 
Admiral at Jamaica, at the end of Oct., 1655, in the midst of the war against 
the Spaniards: “The Lord Himself hath a controvci-sy with your Enemies, even 
with that Roman Babylon, of which the Spaniard is the great underproper. In 
that respect you fight the Lord’s battles; and in this the Scriptures are most 
plain. . . . Only the Covenant-fear of the Lord be upon you.” (Lomas, op. cit., 
vol. II, p. 471,) In a letter of Apr. 28, 1656, Cromwell drew the attention of his 
generals to the desirability of the occujjation of the town and castle of Gibraltar 
m the fight against Spain {Ibid., vol. II, p. 489) . 

Cromwell’s attitude to the Empire is discernible in Lord Rosebery’s inaugural 
address as Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, on Nov. 16, 1900: “How 
marvelous it all is. . . . Human, and not wholly human — for the most heedless 
and the most cynical must see the finger of the Divine. . , . Do wc not hail in 
this less the energy and fortune of a race than the supreme direction of the Al- 
mighty? Shall we not, while we adore the blessings, acknowledge the responsi- 
bility?” A standard text (Hugh E. Egerton, A Short History of British Colonial 
Policy [London; Methuen, 1897], p. 496) claimed that “behind the mistakes and 
failures of individuals and generations there grow's upon us, if we study the 
history, the sense of an unseen superintending Providence controlling the de- 
velopment of the Anglo-Saxon race.” Its religious foundations preserved British 
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imperialism from falling into the self-adulation and hybris of modern fascist 
impcrtalism. Kipling’s “Recessional,” written in 1897 at the lieight of British 
imperialism, sounded in Old Testament words the warning to humility and 
the emphasis upon moral restraint, inherent in the Clirisdan and liberal character 
of British imperialism. 

75. Friedrich Brie, Die NatiomlliteraUir Scbottbiids von den Avfdn^en bis zitr 
Reiinissance (Halle: Max Niemej'^r, r9J7), claims that Scotland from iz86 to 
the Reformation was the first Euro|>can nation not only to defend its inde- 
pendence but to make the idea of national liberty tlic common spiritual pos- 
session of the people. But although the great Scotcli poems — from John I 3 ar- 
bour’s “Bruce” (c. 1375), a glorification of the national hero Robert Bruce who 
died in 1320, on down to “Wallace” (1483) — show an increasing patriotic feel- 
ing, nevertheless in “Bnicc” it is still so weak that many of tlic most competent 
critics disregard it completely. The spirit of the Bruce is the glorification of 
liberty. 

A! frcdoinc is a noble thing! 

Fredomc niayss man to haift' liking; 

Fredome all solace to man giffi.s, 

He levys at css that frcly levys! 

(The Bruce, Bk, 1 , 225-228) 

A similar feeling of hostility against England filled Andrew of Wyntoun’s 
“Orygynallc Clironykcl of Scotland,” written at the beginning of the fifteenth 
cciuurv. But generally prose in Scotland was written in Latin and only poetry 
in the '“vulgair tonng.^’ 

Brie stressed tliat while in fifteenth century England the cosmopolitan knightly 
attitude still prevailed and the heroes fought not for patriotic motives but for 
“chivalryc and loyalte,” the Scotch epics and chronicles of that time had a 
patriotic ring unknown elsewhere. In spite of that we find nationalism of prac- 
tically no importance in Scotland during these centuries, The country was torn 
by f-ictions and rivalry among its amtocracy, who ,s)io\v'cd n conmlcrc lack of 
loyalc)' to the fatherland, frciiucntly changed their allegiance, anci often made 
common cause with England against Scotland. Many Scotch envisaged the end 
of the long conflict between the two kingdoms in the form of a union by mar- 
riacc. The first modern Scotch history puLHshed, John iVIajor’s Historia Majorh 
Britanniiie tain AvgUae qiiaiii Scotiae (Paris, 1521), pleaded for .such a union. 
The first real expression of Scotch nationalism, even then an isolated literary 
fact, is to be found in the sixteenth century, in 7'be Coviplaynt of Scotlaiide 
ivyth ane Exortathne to the Thre Esta/ts to he vigilante in the Deffens of their 
Tublic veil, cd. James A. H. Murray (London; Early English Text Society, 
1872). The Complayvt was probably written in 1549, and the main part of the 
book is an adaptation of Alain Cliarticr’s “Le Quadrilogue Invcctif” to the 
Scotch crisis. See William A. Ncilson, “The Original of the Complaynt of 
Scotlande,” Journal of Gemianic Philology, vol. I, No. 4 (Bloomington, Ind., 
1897), pp. 411-430, which shows the close political and cultural tie between 
France and Scotland. In both poems Dame France or Scotia exhorted her three 
sons, flic estates, to . unite against the foreigner, the “aiild enemy of IngJand.” 
The passage from Chartier quoted above in our text, “Ce vous puis ie mettre an 
deuaiit, que apres le lien dc foy CathoUque, nature vous a deuanr route autre 
chose obligez au commun saint du paj^ dc vostre nativite,” is rendered in The 
Complaynt, “Allacc, quhy remember ye nocht that natur lies oblist you til 
auance the salute aiide deffens of your public veil.” The ensuing patriotic pas- 
sage from Chartier has been fully translated In The Coinphynf. “Encore dis-ic 
que pou doit priscr la naissance, et inoiiis desirer la continuation de sa vie, qui 
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passe scs lours ainsi que fait homme nay pour soy sculement, sans fructifier a la 
commune utility, ct commc ccluy qiii extainct sa menioire auccqucs sa vie. Hclas! 
tanc esc es encicrs couraigcs prouchainc, ec si inseparablcnicnc enracinec I’amour 
natiuelle du pays, quo le corps tend a y retourncr dc toutes parrs conime cii son 
propie lieu: le cueur y esc domie, comme a cello habitation qui plus luy cst 
agreable, la vie et la sante y croissent et amendenc, Tomme y quierc sa scurce son 
refuge, le repos de sa vieillessc, et sa derniere sepulture.” 

It is curious to note that such Scotch nationalism as existed was found in the 
lowlands, where the Scoccli “language” was a northern dialect of early English. 
Those highlanders who used the Gaelic language, living on islands or in lonely 
mountain valleys, knew more the loyalty to the clan than to the state. Gaelic 
literature consisted solely of poetry orally transmitted. The first printed book 
in Gaelic was Knox's Liturgy^ translated by Bishop Carswell of the Isles in 1567. 
In his Epistle to the Reader, Carswell vehemently deprecated the occupation 
with old Gaelic songs instead of with the word of God. On Gaelic poetry see 
The Book of Highland Verse, ed. Dugald Mitchell (Loiidont Nutt, 191:). 

The sixteenth century ended not only Gaelic but also Scorch poetry and litera- 
ture, for there was no place for them in the theocracy sec up by John Knox. 
With the accession of James VI to the throne of England the Scotch educated 
classes began to speak and write only in English. A revival of Scotch litera- 
ture came only with Allen Ramsey and Robert Burns in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. See T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature (London; Nutt, 
1808). 

76. "Seeing then to the offensiveness of man’s nature one to another, there is added 
a right of every man to every thing, whereby one man iuvadeth with right, and 
another with right resLsteth; and men live thereby in perpetual diffidence, and 
study how to preoccupate each other; the estate of men in this natural liberty is 
the estate of war. For wak is nottiing else but that time wherein the will and in- 
tention of contending by force is cither by words or actions sufficiently de- 
clared; and the time which is not war is peace.” (Thomas Hobbes, The Eie~ 
ments of Law Natural and Politic, ed. Ferdinand Tdnnies (Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1928), Pc. I, chap. 14, pp. 55 f.) 

77. H. R. Fox Bourne, The Life of John Locke (New York: Harper, 1876), vol. I, 
pp. r74, igi. His “Episcola dc Tolcrancla” was first printed anonymously in 
Holland in the spring of 1689, giving “Papoila” as the author’s name— -the initials 
standing for Pacis Amico, Persccutionis Osorc, lohannc Lockio Anglo. See also 
Richard I. Aaron, John Locke (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1937). “The 
great exponent and embodiment of the age of enhehtenment was John Locke, 
and John Locke is America’s philosopher par excellence — the most widely read 
and the most influential. He was a son of a Puritan reared as a Puritan. . . . The 
Declaration of Independence could have been extracted almost literally from 
his ‘Second Treatise of Civil Government.’” (Ralph Barton Perry, Shall Not 
Perish from the Earth [New York: Vanguard Press, 1940I1 R 4 i-) 

78. Holland was in her “golden age” after having secured definite independence 
from Spain. She was the only country which could compare with Great Britain 
in regard to the rise of the middle classes and liberalism. 

79. “There is what I should call Etatism, as well as nationalism, in our English 
Reformation, and in the beginnings there is more Etatism than nationalism, 
though there was always some nationalism tliere. In other v’crds the English 
Church began as a State Church rather than a national Church; but in the 
course of time the position was gradually changed and inverted. I should say 
that it became a national Church ... in 1660.” (Ernest Barker, “The Reforma- 
tion and Nationality,” Modern Churchman, vol. XXII (1932). P- 34 o-) 
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1. Werner Fritzmeyer, Cbristenheit nnd Etiropa: 2 .nr Geschichtc des europdi- 
schen Gevieinscbaftsgefuhh von Dame bis zn Leibniz (Munich: R. Olden- 
bourg, 1931), pp. 91-117. Jacques de Cassan, La Recherche des droicts dn Roy 
et de la coiironne de France siir les royaianes, duebez, covnes, villes et pais 
occiipes par les princes Strangers (Paris, 1632), is a typical work. Cassan was 
a very vvideJ}^ read author in his time. He tvrotc also a ])i.story of r])e Gallic 
kings from the time of the Flood to the coming of the A'leroviiigians. His 
Recherche^ which was reprinted in Rouen in 1633 imtl in Paris in 1646, created 
a furor abroad. But in his thought he did not go far beyond Pierre Dubois. 
For him Rome was still “le theatre universel de la Chrestientc.” France for him 
was called to the hegemony over Christianity because it was tiic most Christian 
nation, and because its position had been announced in the Bible. The lilies 
used to decorate the columns of the Temple of Solomon indicated the French 
king as the advocatus ecclesiae and therefore as the first prince of Ciirisdanity, 

2. On the secularization of policy in the seventeenth century sec Carl Conrad 
Eckhardc, The Papacy ana World Affairs as Reflected hi the Secularization of 
Politics (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1937), 

3. The standard work on the reason of state is Friedrich Meineckc, Die Idee der 
Staatsrdson in der neueren Gesebiebte, 3rd cd. (Aliinich: R. Oldenhourg, 
1929) . See the review by Carl Joachim Friedrich in American Political Science 
Revie-n>, XXV (1931), pp. 1064-1069. 

4. On Richelieu’s politics see Testament politique d’Armmid dn Plcssis, Cardinal 
due de Richelieu, 2 vols. (Paris: Imprimcric de Le Breton, 1764); Lettres, in- 
structions diploniatiques et papiers d'etat dn Cardinal de Richelieu, ed. M. 
Avencl (8 vols., Paris, 1853-78); Carl J. Burckhardt, Richelieu: Der Aufstieg 
ztir Macbt (Munich: Geoi^ D. W. Callwey, 1935); Wilhelm Mommsen, 
“Richelieu als Staatsman,” Historisebe Zeitsebrift, vol. CXXVII (1923), pp. 
210-242. Richelieu regarded Frencli victories as necessary “pour reduir les 
auteurs des troubles de la Chrestientc a consentir a son repos” Lettres, VII, 
814 [May 6, 1640] see also IV, 423). Christianity takes precedence before one’s 
own country (ibid., V, 501). On the economic policies of Richelieu, see F. C. 
Palm, The Economic Policies of Ricbeliett (Cliampaign: Univ. of Illinois 
Press, 1922). 

5. Burckhardt {op. eit., p. 451) regards Richelieu as a statesman who consciously 
prepared the coming of the future nationally conscious states, and (pp, 130 ff.) 
thinks Richelieu had a vision of the coming age of nationalism in his exile in 
Avignon in 1618. Whether Richelieu really had any vision of a coming world 
of nationalism is most doubtful; he and his age did no more tlian lay the first 
foundations upon which nationalism could grow up, many years later. The age 
of Richelieu’s eminence gr/re, Father Joseph, \t'ho as a new Peter the Hermit 
concentrated all his thoughts on arousing Europe to a crusade against the 
Turk, the age of Pierre de Berulle and of Bossuet, and even during the later 
seventeenth century, the time of Fcnelon and of the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, was a (Catholic and religious age, not nationalistic. All its thinkers 
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and statesmen, including Richelieu, stressed the universal and the general, not 
the particular and parochial. 

6. See Wilhelm Mommsen, op. cit., pp. 232 ff. 

7. Mcinccke (op. cit., p. 188): “dass jedcr Staac vom Egoismus dcs cigenen 
Nutzens und Vorteils getrieben werde und riicksichtlos alle anderen iNlotive 
schweigen lasse, wobei aber zugleich stillschwcigcnd als wesentliche Voraus- 
.setzung gilt, dass die vagione di stato inimer nur den woldverstandenen, den 
rationellen, von blossen instinkten dcr Gier goreinigten Vorteil bedeute.” 

8. See the excellent book by Koppel S. Pinson, Pietism As a Factor i)2 the Rise of 
German "Nationalism (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1934). He stresses 
the fact that the enthusiasm and the feeling of community engendered by 
Pietism prepared the soil in Germany for the rise of romaivic nationalism and 
its latest vulgarization, National Socialism, with its emphasis upon the mystical 
union fusing all members of the group together. 

The same transformation of religion through enlightenment and rationalism 
on the one hand, and througli a mystical intensification and personalization on 
the other, at the approach of the age of nationalism, is found also in Judaism, 
in Islam, and in Hinduism. In Judaism in the second half of the eighteenth 
cejitur)>, with the brcalt-up of the purely fcligious medieval form af com- 
munal life, we find the two opposite and nevertheless related movements: tlic 
rationalistic Enlightenment, represented by the rising upper middle class of the 
large cities, and I:Tassidism, a mystical pietist movement with definite demo- 
cratic and lower-class emphasis, originating in tiic villages of Eastern Europe. 
On the importance of these two religious attitudes for the rise of modern 
Jewish nationalism, see my L’Hnwanisme jiiif (Paris: Ricdcr, 1931), pp. 0-17, 
and my Martin Ihtber: St’/w Werk und seine Zeit (Hellerau: Hcgner, 1930). 
Similar religious renaissance movements, partly of a rationalist and partly 
of a more mystically personalized character, preceded the rise of modern 
nationalism within Islam and Hinduism. See my A History of Nationalism hi 
the East (London: Roudcclgc, 1929), chaps. II and IV. 

9. See G. von Schulzc-Gacvcrnitz, “Die geistesgcschichtlichen Grundlagcn dcr 
anglo-amerikanischen Weltsuprematiei II, Die Wurzeln der Demokratie,” 
Archiv fur Soziaheissensebaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. LVIII (1927), pp. doff. 
In this article (p. loB), the author regards as a final goal of democracy “Wclt- 
demokratic (die Menschheit als ein vom Gemeingeist allcr Vdlkcr getragener 
Verband) untcrniauert durch Weltwirtschafc und Welcgesiiinung." 

10. Sec Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philoso- 
phers (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1932)- 

11. Descartes, Qiuvres, cd. C. Adam and P. Tannery (Paris, 1897-1910), vol. X, 
pp. 515, 496. See Hugo Friedrich, Descartes und “der frauzosisebe Gelst (Leip- 
zig: Mciner, 1937), and the review of the book by Haiis Barth in Neue 
Ztircher Zcitnng, July 25, 1937; also Ernst Cassirer, Descartes: Lebre, Per- 
sonlichkeh, Wirktmg (Stockholm: Bcrmann-Fischcr, 1939); Gustave Lanson, 
“L'Influcncc dc la philosophic cartesienne sur la litccracure fran9aise” (1895), 
in bis Guides d'histoire litteraire (Paris: H. Champion, 1929); and as an in- 
teresting example of German aiiti-Cartcsianism, see Franz Bohin, Anticanesian- 
ismns: Deutsche Phitosophle im Widerstand (Leipzig: Mciner, 1938). 

12. Janssacus, La Veritable Clef de la langue frangoise (Ratzebourg, 1697), (|UOted 
in Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a ipoo 
(Paris: Colin, 1917), vol. V, p. 137- 

13. Erliard Preissig, Der Volkergedatike: Ehie inotivgescbichtliche Untersuchung 
fiber das franzosische Schrifttum der Frtihklassik, Klassik und Frfihaiifklarung 
(Briinn: Rohrer, 1931), contains rich material on the cosmopolitanism of 
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French anchors of that time. Grace’s Le Nouveau Cyjiee was edited with 
English translation under the title The New Cywas by Thomas Willing Balch 
(Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1909). See also the same author’s Evierlc 
Cruce (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane & Scott, 1900). Some of Cnicc’s plans were 
far ahead of his age and showed a deep insight into coming developments, 
“What a pleasure it would be to see men go freely here and rlierc, and to hold 
intercourse with one another, without any scruples of country, ceremonies or 
other such diversities, as if the earth were as she really is, a dwelling-place 
common to all!” He pleaded for absolute religious tolerance. The order of 
precedence which he suggested for the meetings at Venice showed clearly his 
world-wide understanding and the absence of any French chauvinism. First 
came the Pope, in part out of respect to Ancient Rojnc; second, the Sultan of 
the Turks, because of the majesty, power, and happiness of his empire and also 
on account of the memory of tlie Eastern Empire; then the Christian Emperor 
(the Habsburg prince); fourth, the King of France, followed by the King of 
Spain, the King of Persia, the King of China, Prester John, the Prince of 
Tarcary, the Grand Duke of Muscovy, the Kings of Great Britain, of Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Japan, Morocco, etc. The Pope should approach the Chris- 
tian princes, the King of France the Mohammedan rulers, with this proposal. 
Ci'ucc sought “a peace, which is not patched up, not for three days, but which 
is voluntary, ccjuitablc, and pcmiancnt, a peace which gives to each one what 
belongs to him, privilege to the citizen, hospitality to the foreigner, and to all 
indifferently the liberty of travel and trading.” On these forerunners of inter- 
national organixaiion sec also Christian L. Lange, Histoirc do Pinterua- 
tio 7 ia/is 7 ne, vol. f. Jusqu'd la paix de IVestphalk (Christiania: Insritut Nobel 
norvdgicn, 1919), and Elizabeth V. Soulcyman, The Vh'mt of World Peace 
hi Saveutceiub a 7 id Eighteenth Cctniiry I-ratice (New York: Piunnm, 1940). 

14. Hugo Grotius, De jui-e belli ac pack lihr'i tret, tr.msl. Francis \V. Kchscy 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925), liitroducikm, 23. 

15. Grotius pleaded, for instance (Ibid., Introduction, 14), for the recognition of 
the oneness of mankind by referring to the Bible, “Mistoria .sacra . , . no,s 
docce ab iisdeiu primis parentibus ortos homines omnes, ita ut . . . dici recte 
pobsit, , . . cognationcin inter nos a nacura constituta; cui conseqiiens sit, 
homincm honiini insidiarc nefas esse.” But for Grotius (Ibid,, bk. I, chap. 1, 
48) Hebraic law was not binding as it was for the Puritans. For him it was a 
law of divine origin, but peculiar to a single people. With all his immense 
respect for and his frequent references to Aristotle, he nevertheless showed 
the new independence of the rationalists, even in relation to Aristotle: ‘‘Our 
purpose is to make much account of Aristotle, but reserving in regard to him 
the same liberty which he, in his devotion to truth, allowed himself with 
respect to his teachers” {Ibid., Introduction, 45). 

16. Ibtd., bk, I, chap. 1, 40; Introduction, 27. 

17. Ibid., bit, III, chap. 25, j. In the same chapter, Grotius said: “Aristotle himself 
more cliaii once condemns those nations which made warlike puisuits, as it 
were, the end and aim. Violence is characteristic of wild beasts, and violence is 
most manifest in war, wherefore the more diligently efforts should be put forth 
that it be tempered with huinaniry, Jest by imitating U’iJd beasts too much rve 
forget to be human.” In a note to the Introduction, Grotius pointed to the 
Spartans as an example of a nation for whom international law and universal 
reciprocity were meaningless. “In their conception of honor the Lacedaemo- 
nians assigned the first place to the advantage of their country; they neither 
know nor learn any other Idhd of right tlian that whiclr they think will ad- 
vance the interests of Sparta,” (Plutarch, Agesilaus, XXXVII, 617, D.) “In 
relation with one another” die Spartans “are more strict in their practice of 
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virtue, But with respect to others, he will state the fact in word who will say 
that in their view what is agreeable is honorable, what is advantageous is just.” 
(Thucydides, V, 105.) 

]8. See Hans Barth, “Nachwirkungen dcs Naturrcchts,” Nezie Ztirchcr Zeituvg, 
June 6, 1038; Erilc Wolf, Grotiui, Pufetjdorfy Tbomashis (Tubingen: Alohr, 
1927); Ernst Cassirer, "Voni Wesen und Werden des Naturreclus.” Zch- 
sebriji juy Rechtsphilosopbie, vol. VI (1952), No. i; Ernst Trodrsch. “The 
Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in World Politics,” in Otto Gierke, 
Natural La\o and the Theory of Society, iyoo-i8oo (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1934), vol. I, pp. 201-222. Sec also Ernest Barker's Introduction 
to this vol., pp. xivi-lxxxvii. 

19. The new conception of the buviana chilitas based upon reason and natural 
law found its philosophical expression in Kant’s Die Idee zii eiiier allgcmemen 
Qescbichte in 'wehbtirgerlicher Absiebt and in his Zwn eivigen Frieden. Julius 
Kaersc in his IVehgeschicbte-. Amike vnd deutsebes Volkstuni (Leipzig: 
Tlieodor Wcichcr, 1925), said (pp. 15, 22), apropos of the impact of the 
cciinienical idea on the first thousand ye.ars of European liisttny after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire: “VVir konnett uns die A-Inchc, mk dcr die Idee 
dcr Oekuincne als dcr letzten und hochsten Instanz irdiscli-mcnschlichcr 
Kulturgcstaltung sich dcr Phantnsic \md dem Gcmuc dcr damaligcn iMcnschcn 
cinpriigte, die iiincrc Kraft, die sic in dcni folgcmlcn jahrtausend bewahrt hat, 
krtuin stark und gross genug vorstcllcn. ... So ist dcr Einheitsgedanke ein 
geradezu grundlcgcndes Element in deni Kulturcrbe, das die Alton den 
folgendcn Gcschlcchtein ubcrtnittclt haben. Jc univcrsalcr cine nicnschlichc 
Gemcinschaftsbildung ist, desco naltcr kommt sic dem Vorbild aJlcr walirhaftcn 
nicnschlichen Kultur, dcin vernunftigen Wcltgcsctzc, dcsto hoher ist somit 
ihr Kulturwcrt. (jbcrall da, wo wir in dcr Folgczclt cine tmniittcibarc 
AnUnupfung mcnschlichcr Lebensordnungen an die umfasscndc Ordnune dcr 
alJgctncincii Wcic finden, dtirfcn wir von vornlicrcm cinen cntschieclencn 
Einfluss antiker Anschauung vermuten.” 

Even John Locke in his Two Treatises of Govermiient (bk, 11 , chap. 9, 
1:8), regarded the existence of separate and independent states ns conditioned 
by man^s evil nature and as a lesser and less desirable state tlian one world 
society. By the law of nature, he said, “common to them all, he and all the 
rest of mankind arc one community, make up one society distinct from all 
other creatures, and were it not for the corruptncs.s and viciousness of de- 
generate men, there would be no need of any other, no necessity that men 
should separate from this great and natural community, and associate into 
lesser combinations.” As against the universal society, Locke called the national 
or parochial states “a private or particular political society.” 

20. “Aber die Grundlage de.s modernen Individualismus ist doch nicht in 
erster Linic die Renaissance. Es ist vielmchr die christllche Idcc sclbst von 
der Bestjmmung dcs Alejisclicj) zur volJcnderen Pcrsonlichkcit dujcli den 
Aufschwung zu Gott als der Quelle allcs personlichcn Lebens und dcr Welt 
zugleich, welchcr Aufschwung ebciidamit ein Ergriffcn- und Gcbildetwerdcn 
durch den gottlichcn Geist ist. Es ist die hierin cnthalccne Alctaphysik des 
absoluten Personalismus, die unscrc ganze Welt mitccibar odcr unniittclbar 
durchdi'ingt, und die dem Gedanken der Frcihcit, dcr Persdnlichkeit, des 
autonomcn Selbst cinen metaphysischen Untergrund gibe, der auch da nach- 
wirkt, wo er bestritten und gefeugnet wird. Diese Seelenverfassung hat das 
Christentuin und der israelitische Prophetismus begrundet. Das Chriscentum 
hat dann den Platonismus und den Stoizismus in sich hincingezogeii und mit 
sich verschmolzen. Es hat die absterbende Antike zusammengefasst und 
erneuerr, indem es als iiir letztes Erzeugnis den gottliclien Staat, die Kirclie, 
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das Weltfcicli der in Gott gegrikndcten imd gccinigtcn Peisdnlichkcitei/ 
hcrvorbrachte ” (Ernst Trocltsch, Die Bedeittnng des Vrotestnmisvuts fiir 
die Entstehimg der modernen TFe/t, 3rd cd. (Munich: R. Oldenboiug, 1924], 
p. 21.) 

21. See Ernst Cassirer, Die Fhilosophie der Aujkiarimg (Tubingen: Moiir, 1932); 
Paul Hazard, La Crise de la conscience europeenne, 1680-111$ (2 voLs., Paris: 
Boivin, 1935); Bernhard Grocthuysen, Die Entstebung der bnrgerUcben Welt- 
mid Lebemamchawmg in Fraiikreich (2 vols,, Halle: Nicmcycr, 1927-30). 

22. Bossuet, “Politique tiree des propres paroles de I'ltcriture Sainte,’’ bk. Ill, art. 
11, prop. I, CEiivres choisies, (Paris: Hachccte, 1900), vol. 11, p. 39. 

23. “La raajeste est I’iniagc de la grandeur dc Dicu dans le prince.” {Ibid., bk. V, 
arc. IV, prop, i, p. 113. See also bk II, art. II, Conclusion, p. 38.) 

24. Bossuet, Politique tiree des propres paroles de r&crhnrc Sainte, bk, VI, art. I, 
props, r, 2 (Paris: Pierre Cot, 1709), pp. 248, 249, 

Compare the classical expressions of Stuart absolutism in the speech of James 
I at the opening of Parliament, iVIar. 19, 1604, on the union of England and 
Scotland; “Hath not God first united these two kingdoms, both in language 
and religion and similitude of maimers? Yea, hath he not made us all in one 
island? . . . What God hath conjoined then, let no man separate. I am the 
husband and all the whole isle is my lawful wife: I am the head and it is 
my body: I am the shepherd and it is my flock. . . .” (Select Statutes and 
Other Constitutional Documents Illustrative of tbe lieigjis of Elizabeth a?id 
James I, cd. G. W. Proihero r3rd cd., Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906], pp. 
282-183.) And similarly in his speech before Parliament, A'lar. 21, 1610: 

. . The state of monarchy is the supremest thing upon earth: for kings are 
not only God’s lieutenants upon earth and sit upon God’s throne, but even by 
God himself they arc called gods. . . . 

“[ conclude then this point touching the power of kings witli this axiom of 
divinity, That as to dispute what God may do is blasphemy, ... so is it; 
sedition in subjects to dispute what a king m-ay do in the height of his power. 
But just king.s will ever be willing to declare what they will do, if they will 
not incur the curse of God. I will not be content that my power be disputed 
upon; but I shall ever be willing to make the reason appear of all my doings, 
and rule my actions according to my laws. . . {Ibid,, pp. 293 f. See also 
pp, 400 f,, quoted from Works of James /, cd. 1616, pp. 556, 202.) 

25. “Rdponse de Louis XV au Parlcmcnt dc Paris, le 3 mars, 1766, dans un Lit 
dc Justice,” quoted in M. Taine, Les Orighies de la Fra 7 ice contemporainex 
I’ancien regime, (14th cd., Paris: Hachecce, 1885), p. 16. 

26. Charles Woolsey Cole, Colbert and a Cesitury of French Mercantilism (New 
York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1939), vol. T, p. 25, 

27. Ibid., pp. 344 ff- 

28. Ibid., vol, II, p. 55J ; vol. I, p. 4id. Prof. Cole makes it clear that “Colbert is not 
to be thought of as a bourgeois in high office, but as a representative of that 
age-old class, the courtier, and of that new class tliat was gradually growing up 
as the duties of the national state multiplied, the civil servant. As such, tlie mo- 
tives and basic ideas that moved Colbert were not even remotely business con- 
siderations of any sort. They were loyalty to the king and to the monarchy.” 
{Ibid., vol, I, p. 333. See also vol. II, p. 554.) See also Eli F. Hcckscher, “(Mer- 
cantilism,” in the Encyclopaedia of tbe Social Scietices, and his Mercantilism, 
transl. Mendel Shapiro (2 vols., London; Allen & Unwin, 1935). Hcckscher 
{Mercantilism, vol, II, p. 14) thinks that “the expressions ‘nationalism’ and ‘na- 
tional considerations’ arc inaptly foisted on mercantilism. There is .something in 
the expression ‘nationalism’ which is later than mercantilism.” In the valuable 
study by Edgar S. Furniss, Tbe Position of tbe Laborer hi a System of Nation- 
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alisJn (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1920), the expression “nationalism” is used in 
the general sense. See also Philip W. Buck, The Politics of Mercantilism (New 
York: Holt, 1042). 

29. Life in Holland, where many French writers and students went as teachers 
and as officers, not only was enriched by these contacts with France, but 
reacted upon French civilization by setting the example of a free country with 
all the values of liberty. See Gustave Cohen, Scrivahis franpais en Hollande 
dans la preyniere mohie du XVIP siecle (Paris: Edouard Champion, 1920). 
Descartes wrote from Amsterdan\ to Jean-Louis Guez de Balzac, “Quel autre 
pays oil Ton puisse jouir d’lme liberte si enticre?" Balzac himself, the future 
author of Le Prince, delivered in Holland at die age of twenty a speech on 
the Netherlands, which is reprinted, op. cit., pp. 713 ff., praising the spirit of 
independence of the Dutch, of whom he said: “Un peupie esc libre pourvu 
qu’il nc veuille plus servir. ... Us donnent un cxcmple memorable a tons les 
peuplcs de ce qu’ils peuvent centre leurs souverains.” Periodicals published in 
the Netherlands carried on in French their political struggles, were widely 
read throughout Europe, and contributed to the diffusion of the French 

30. 

larly, we find in the second half of the seventeenth century some isolated re- 
marks like “II n’y a point de patrie dans le despotique-, d’autres choses y 
suppleent, I’interet, la gloire, le service du prince.” (Jean La Bruycrc, Les 
caracthes on les viasnrs de ce siecle, chap. 10, “Du souverain ou de la 
republique,” in (Envres (Paris: A. Bclin, 1820), p. 126. 

31. “Und wer heute diescr, morgen jener Staatsrason diente, dcr diente ini letzten 
Grundc, — das wurdc von Pufendorf nicht gesagt, aber wolU von ihm empfun- 
den, — dcr Wcltvernuiift, die es so wolltc, dass die Tnteressen der Staaten sich 
hinieden zcrspalteten, die es aber verlangtc, dass jedcr seine voile Pflichc an 
seiner SteJIe tue und cinen Weehsel der Srclle dabei deswegen nicht missbilli- 
gen konnte, weil jeder Fiirstcn- und Staatsdiense dem andern innerlich 
glcichwertig war.” (Meinecke, op. cit.,p. 299.) 

32. See Robert Michels in V erhandlungen aes Zioeiten Deutschen Soziologentages 
(Tubingen: Mohr, 1913), p. 151. 

33. See Yves de la Briere in Shnees et Travaux de VAcadetnie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, Covipte Rendu, 1930, 2* Semestre (Paris: Librairie Felix 
Alcan), Seance du 31 mai, 1930, pp. 335 ff. Sully in his Grand dessehi de 
Republique chretienne et d'ktats-Unis d'Europe, which he attributed to 
Henry iV, advised that in case of the union of different territories the customs 
and languages of the territories sliould be taken into consideration. 

34. “Les A'larseillois sont idolatrcs de leur langage; il y a cinquaiite ou soixante 

ans, qu’on y entendoit le Frangois a peu pres comme le liaut allemand, on 
I’enteiid inieux a present, et mcme on le parle, et ceux qai s’en nielenc le parlenc 
fort correctement; cepenclant un Predicatcur bicn au-dessous des plus 
mcdiocres qui prechc en Provengal, cffacera a coup sue les plus cloquents qui 
prdchcront en Fraiigois. . . . Avec I’amour de leur Langue, ils qnt conserves 
I’idcc de leur ancienne liberte, et ne se disent jamais Frangois, mais Marseillois, 
et ils on attache a cette qualite une idee si flatteuse, que pour routes choses 
vous ne les obligcrics pas de s'avouer Frangois.” (j. B. Labac, Foj'iigej en 
Espagne et en Italic [5 vols., Paris, 1730], vol. II, pp. 3i-33i quoted in Ferdinand 
Brunot, op. cit., vol. V, p. 45. There, on pp. 92, 104, iii ff., see also examples of 
the effort under Louis XIV to introduce French as the common language in 
France.) . . 

35. “Dic.se volkliche Buntheit hat aber erst im 19. Jahrhundert erne politische 
Bedcutung angenommen. Bis dahin herrschte die vornationalistische Zeit, m 


language. 

Voiturc, (Envres, (new ed., Paris: Charpentier, 1855), vol. I, pp. 272 ff. Simi- 
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dcr cs einc natiomlc Fragc im hcutigcn Sinn niclit gab. Es war die Zeic des 
Absoliitisnius, in dcr alle Landcskindcr in glciclier Weise niclit Subjcktc, 
sondcrn Objckcc dcr Elerrschaft wacen. Ein ICampf der Vdlkcr ini und uni 
den Staac war aiisgesclilossen. Es gab nur den Miinarclien und die Untertancn, 
oline Unterschicd ihrer Sprache, Und das Band, das sich um alle schlang, 
war das der Licbe zum Hcrrschcr, der von Gottes Giiadcn lierisclitc.” Karl 
Braunias, “Ocsterrcich als Volkcrreich,” Oestcrreiclr. Erhc mid Scvchmg im 
deiitscbc7t Rawn, ed. Josef Nadler and Heinricli von Srbilc (Salzburg: Anton 
Pustet, i937)» p- 224- 

In tlic Austrian Netherlands Austrian domination increased the preponderance 
of iTcnch, which had been the language of governiiient in Belgium since 
Burgundian times. The centralization which the enlightened rule of the House 
of Habsburg introduced helped the spread of French as much as did the 
general high regard which the Habsburgs, like all German princes of the 
eighteenth century, felt for French civilization, The lack of Gerniim national- 
ism among the Habsburgs was clearly discernible in their attitude towards the 
French in the Low Countries. Sec Henri Pirciine, Histuire de Belgique 
(Brussels: Maurice Lamerdn, 1921), vol. V, p. 324. But the Habsburgs had no 
intention of suppressing one language or the other; they v'crc entirely in- 
dift'erent in the question of language, their only interest being the efficiency of 
administration and the welfare of the population. They did not oppress the 
Flemish any more than they did the French. Thus two ordinances of Maria 
Theresa in [777 and 1778 proclaimed that French and Flemish should be 
taught equally in the schools. 

36. But Fenelou was not a nationalist. In his Dialogues of the Dead (the Dialogue 
between Socrates and Alcibiades), he wrote the famous >vord.s, "Un peuplc 
n’est pas tnoins un membre du genre humain qu’est la societiS gcndralc, qu’une 
familic CSC un membre d’unc nation particulicrc. Chacun doit incomparablc- 
inent plus au genre humain, qul esc la grande patric, qu’A la patric particulidre 
done il cst nc; il cst done infinimcnc plus pcrnicicux etc blcsscr la justice de 
peuplc si peuple, que de la blcsscr dc familic a familic contre sa Uepublique. 
Rcnoncer au sentiment d’huinanite, mm.sculeincnc e’est innnqucr dc politesse 
et tomber chms la barbaric, mais e’est J’avcuglement le plus ddnaturd des 
brigands ct des sauvages: ce n’est plus ctre homme, et dtre nnthropophage." 
A similariy clear expression of the prevailing scventecntli century attitude j.s 
reported from Queen Christina of Sweden: “Elle dit que le monde n’est 
composd qiic dc deux nations; I’unc ccHc des honndtes gens, I’autre cclle des 
mcchants; qu’elle aime la premiere cn detestant Taucre, sans avoir aucun dgard 
aux differems noins, par Icsqucls on distingue autrement les divers peuplcs, 
dont la terre cst habitce.” ArckcnhoUc, Meinoires concernavt Christhie, reine 
de Suede (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1751-1760), vol. I, p, 427. 

37. See the very good introduction to French Patriotisjn in the 'Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 1814-1833, traced in contemporary te.\ts by H. F. Stewart and Paul 
Desjardins (Cambridge; Cambridge Univ. Press, 1923), p. xxx, There, on 
p, xxiv, a letter is quoted from tlie Due dc Maine, a son of Louis XIV, written 
in 1709 to Mme. de Maintenon: “C’est le occur des Frangois pour ieur maitre 
qu’il faut que le Roi fasse revenir. . . . Comme tout cc peuplc a cru etre 
sacrifie au de.sir immoderd qu’avoit son roi d’etendre ses frontieres . . . il faut 
commencer necessairement par saper cette fausse et detestable idee.” Balzac 
in his Le Prince had a vision of a France “neccssairc a toute I’Europe,” “mettant 
des barrieres a la violence,” “le commiin pays des cstrangers affligez.” 

38. CEnvres de M. le Cbancelier d’Agttesseau (Paris: Chez les Libraircs Associes, 
1787), vol. I, pp. 207 ff., 211, 212 ff.: "Lien sacre dc I’autorite des Rois et dc 
robcissance des Peuplcs, Pamour de la Patric doit reunir tous Icurs dcsirs. Mais 
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cet amour presque naturel a I’bomme, cctte vertu que nous connoissons par 
sentiiTient, que nous louons par raison, que nous devrions suivre mcmc par 
interec, jctte-t-elle de profondcs racines dans nocrc cceur? Et nc diroic on pas 
que cc soit comme une plantc etxangcre dans les Alonarchies, qui ne croisse 
heureuscmcnt, et qui ne fasse gouter les fruits precieux que dans les 
Republiques? 

“La chaque Citoyen s’accoutume de bonne heurc, et presque en naissanr, 
a regardcr la fortune de I’Ctac comme sa fortune particuiiere. Cette egalite 
parfaite, et cette cspcce de fracemite civile, qui ne fait de tous les Citoyens 
que comme une seule familie, les intcressc tous egalcmcnt aux biens et aux 
maux de Icur Patric. . . . L’amour de la Patrie devient unc espcce d’amour 
propre. On s’aime veritablement en aimant la Republique, et I’on parvient enfin 
a I’aimer plus que soi-mcme. . . . Serons-nous done reduits a clicrchcr I’amour 
de la Patrie dans les Ecats populaires, et peut-etre dans les mines de I’ancienne 
Rome? Lc salut de I’licat esc-il done moins le salut de chaque Citoyen dans 
les Pays qui ne connoissenc qu’uu seul Alaitre? Faudra-t-il y apprendre aux 
homines a aimer unc Patrie qui leur donne, ou qui Icur conserve tout ce qu’ils 
aiment dans Icurs autres biens? Mais en serons-nous surpris? Combicn y en 
a-t-il, qui vivent et qui meurenr sans s^avoir memo s’il y a une Patric!” 

“Quel ctrange spectacle pourle zelc de I’hommc public! Un grand Royaume, 
et point de Patrie; un Peuple nombreux, et presque plus dc Citoyens.” 

“Quelle est done sa consolation, lorsque par un bonheur singulier, ou nlutdt 
par unc sagesse superieurc, ii voit se former sous ses yeux un noiivel ortire de 
gouvernement, et comme une nouvclle Patric, qui scmble porter sur son front 
le presage certain de la fclicite publique. C’est alors que I’ainour dc la Patrie 
sc rallume dans tous les cceurs; les liens dc la societe se resserrent; les Citoyens 
trouvent unc Patric et la Patrie trouve des Citoyens. Chacun commence a 
sentir quo sa fortune particuiiere depend de la fortune publique, et ce qui est 
encore plus consolanc, I’intelligence qui nous gouverne n’esc pas moins 
convaincue que le salut du Souverain depend du salut dcs Peuples.’^ 

39. Rene-Louis de Voyer, Marquis d'Argenson, born in 1694, a jurist, statesman 
and admirer of Abbe de Saint-Pierre and his pacifist proposals, wrote in bis 
Journal on June 26, 1754: “Les opinions nadonalcs prevalent et peuyent mencr 
loin. L’on observe que jamais Ton n’avait repete les noms de nation et d'etat 
comme aujourd’liui: ccs deux noms ne se pronon9aicnt jamais sous Louis XIV, 
et Ton n'eii avait sculement pas I’idee. L’on n’a jamais ete si instruit 
qu’aujourd’bui des droits de la nation et de la liberte. Moi-incme, qui ai 
toujours incdite et puise des materiaux dans I’etude sur ces maticres, j’avais ma 
conviction et ma conscience tout autrement tournees qu’aujourd’hui.” 

40. See Jacques Barzun, The Fretich Race: Theories of Its Origins and Their 
Social and Political bnplications Prior to the Revolution (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1932), pp. 137-147. Similarly, the anonymous Soupire 
de la France Esclave demanded the reestablishment of the sovereignty of the 
Estates. The conu-oversy about d\e racial origins of the French and their 
political implications filled the eighteenth century. The Abbe Gabriel de 
Mably used them in his famous Observations sur Fbistoire de France (1765)* 
to prove that the original government of the Franks was democratic, and that 
they had given equality to the conquered Gauls. Charlemagne, according to 
Mably, liacl taught the people patriotism, the union of all classes for the 
fatherland in obedience to the ktvs, in the making of xvhich they participated 
by public assemblies meeting twice a year. Thus Mably sought in the past of 
France the example for the republic or democratic monarchy which he wished 
to see established in France. Voltaire thought all disputes about racial origin 
unimportant. In his Commentaire sur I’esprk des lots (1777), commenting upon 
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some of Montesquieu’s errors, he wrote about the racial tlicoiy, which 
Montesquieu used for constitutional claims based upon the suimosed past 
Germanic liberties; “Nous venons tons dc sauvages ignores. ... On ne pro- 
nonce aujourd’hui le nom d’Ostrogoth, dc Visigoth, de Hun, de Franc, de 
Vandale, d’HeruIe, de toutes ccs hordes qui ont detruit I’cmpire romaiii, 
qu’avcc le degout et Fhorreur qu’inspircnt Ics nonis dcs betes sauvages 
puantes. . . . Mais qui ctaient ccs Francs quo Montesquieu dc Bordeaux 
appelle vos peres? C’etaicnt, comme tons Ics autres barbares du Nord, dcs 
betes feroces qui cherchaient de la pature, un gite, et quelques vetemens contre 
la neige. . . . D’ou venaicnt-ils? Clovis n’en savait ricn, ni nous non plus. . . . 
N’ayant point de villcs, ils allaient, quand ils le pouvaient, piller les villcs 
romaines . . Voltaire, QLnvres {Paris: P. Pourrat Freres, 1839). vol. XLII, 
pp. 452 f. Elsewhere, pp. 428 f., he derided Montesquieu’s thesis tliat the 
English derived their free institutions from the Germans and tlieir life in the 
forests, as described by Tacitus, by asking why the English Parliament and not 
the Diet of Ratisbon was found in the German forests. 

Germanic racial consciousness of the Frencli aristocracy was analyzed from 
the National Socialist point of view in a tliesis of the University of Kiel, Dorit 
Drews, Vets jrankisch-ger7iianiscbe Bemisstsebi des frmizoshchm Adels im 18. 
Jiihrhuiiden (Berlin; Ebcring, 1940). 

Tlie interpretation of French liistory ns a racial struggle played a great role 
in French historiography in the first pare of the nineteenth century. Augustin 
Thierry, even Guizot, went back to it in justification of their liberal tendencies 
against the niicicv regime, I-Icnri iMnrtin in his Histoirc de I'nwce wrote a 
paean to the Gallic race which had struggled hard apinst the Germanic 
conquerors, and finally, through Descartes, Voltaire, and the French Revolu- 
tion, had overcome them. As Camille Jullian put it, “Lorsque l)rill6rent les 
chaudes journdcs de I’ct'd dc 1830, les plus cntliousiastcs sc dcmanderenc si cc 
soleil de juillet n’dclairaic pas la d^’outc supreme dcs anciens conqudrants, le 
triomphe, marque par la Providence, de la race immortelle tics Gaulois,” The 
French after 1830 abandoned this racial clicory. Michelet (Histoire de Fmice, 
i8dg ed.. Preface) pointed out that this racial concept was used as a pretext 
to justify the past and to continue in the future the hatreds and struggles of 
present-day antagonism. He rejected completely the determinism of the racial 
concept: ‘T’liommc est son propre Prometh<lc.’’ Social and political struggles 
have not been determined by blood. Fustcl do Coulangcs {Histoirc des mstitn- 
tiom politiques de l’a7ioie7}ne France, vol. II, VInvasion gcrsnemiqiie et ia fin de 
I'Evipire, p. 533) has summed up liis judgment on French racial theories: 
“L’opinion qui place au debut de notre histoire une grande invasion et qui 

S e dcs lors la population frangaise en deux races incgalcs, n’a commence a 
•e qu’aii XVr siccle ct a surmut pris credit au XVIII". Ellc esc n( 5 c dc 
i’antagonisnie des classes, et elle a grandi avec cet aiitagonisme. Ellc pc.se 
encore sur notre socictc presente: opinion clangcreuse, qui a repandu dans les 
esprits dcs idees fausses sur la maniere dont sc constituent les socictes humaincs, 
et qui a aussi repandu dans les cceurs des sentiments mauvais de rancune et de 
vengeance. C’est la haine qui I’a engendree, ct elle perpetue la haine.” And 
similar was the judgment of Camille Jullian “L’Anciennetc dc I’idee de nation,” 
Revue polhiqtie et litteratre, Revue Bletie, vol. LI [1913I, pp. 65-70, 99-103: 
“Vous savez bien ce quo ce mot dc ‘race’ renferrne en !ui dc dangereux. II 
eveille la pensce d’une conformation physique a laquclle mil n’ccTiappe en 
naissanc, d habitudes matcrielles que le corps nous contraint de suhir, d’line 
ineluctable fatalitd qui p6sc sur les individus et Ics sociecds, II justifie les haines, 
les condamnations, les aneantissemeuts mcme. Si vous dites que les noirs 
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d’Afrique sont une race inferieure, etemellement inferieure, vous eces bien 
pres de dire que c’est une race maudite, etvous vous resignerez a sa disparition 
commc a une loi inevitable. Mats si vous ditcs, — cc que je crois etre la veriie, — 
que les tribus de Soudan, par exemple, representent la decadence actuelle de 
nations qui furenc puissantes, civiiisees, et nullemcnc mechantcs, vous emettez 
I’espoir que ces groupes d’hommes pourront se relever, ec vous aiderez a le 
fairc. 

“Ce quo nous metcons a la place du mot de race, Ic mot de nation, sigriifie, 
non pas maticre et fatalite, mais libertc et education.” 

41. The W orks of the English Poets from Chaucer to Cowper (21 vols,, London, 
iSio), vol. XI, p. 30. One of many characteristic utterances is found in a letter 
from the Rev. John Flamsteed, first English Astronomer Royal, to A. Sharp, 
July 14, 1710: “We [English] are at present under apprehension here, but I 
doubt not that good Providence that has hitherto watched over and guarded 
this nation, will still defend us; and turn all to good” (Francis Daily, An 
Account of the Revd. Jolm Tlmmteed [London, 1835], p. 277). 

On the influence of Locke, see Kenneth MacLcan, John Locke and English 
Literature of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1936). 
On the religious influence in England in the eighteenth cenmry, see Norman 
Sykes, Church and State in England in the Eighteenth Century (New York-- 
Macmillan, 1934), and John Martin Creed, Religions Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century, illustrated from writers of the period (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934). 

42. According to the Oxford English Dictionary, the term “patriot” was first 
used at the end of the seventeenth century for one w'ho supported the rights 
of the country against tlie king. In the early eighteenth century, the name 
itself fell into discredit. Macaulay in his “Essay on Horace Walpole” in 1865 
said, in discussing the period of 1744: “The name of patriot had become a 
byword of derision. Horace Walpole scarcely exaggerated when he said that 
. . . the most popular declaration which a candidate could use on the hustings 
was that he had never been and never would be a patriot.” The word 
“patriotic” in the modern sense was first used in 1757; the word “patriotism,” 
in 1726. The word “national,” in the sense of peculiar to the people of a par- 
ticular country, characteristic or distinctive of a nation, was first used in 
1625; in the sense of patriotic, in 1711. The word “nationalist” was first used 
in 1715; “nationality” in the sense of nationalism or national feeling, in 1772; 
whereas “nationalism” was not used at all untU 1836. 

Esther Vanhomrigh, Swift’s Vanessa, wrote to him on June 23, 1713: “Lord! 
How much we differ from the ancients, who used to sacrifice everything for 
the good of their commonwealth; but now our greatest men will at any time 
give up their country out of a pique, and that for nothing.” Swift's Cor- 
respondeiice (Ed. by Elrington B^, London, 1911), vol. II, p. 47. Swift 
himself wrote: 

That, present Times have no Pretense 
To Virtue, in die Noblest Sense, 

^ Greeks and Romans understood. 

To perish for our (Country’s Good. 

“Cadenus and Vanessa,” Swift's Poems, ed. by Harold Williams (O.xford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937), vol. II, p. 697. 

43. Alexander Pope, Poetical Works, ed. A. W. Ward (London: Macmillan, 
1907), p. 3. In 1706 William Walsh wrote to Pope, ‘The best of the modern 
poets in all languages arc those that have the nearest copied the ancients.” 
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Pope, in his “Prologue to Mr. Addison’s Tragedy of Caro” (Op. cit., p. 93), 
demanded Britisli plays on the British stage, but 

Such Plays alone should win a British car, 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to Itear. 

44. The lines are from “The Saving Virtues of a Country,” in “Summer,” follow- 

ing “Compliniencarj' Address to Britain” (which contains the lirst two lines 
<]iiorc‘(l> and “Britain’s Distinguished Soas,” a portrait gallery of prominent 
Britons. “And Appeal to Scottish Patriotism” in “Autumn” stressed “in soul 
united as in name” as characteristic of patriotism. Thomson was also tlic 
author of the words of “Role, Britannia!” which were part of a play by him 
and Mallet, The Masque of Alfred, performed for the first time in 1740 in 
commemoration of the accession of George I. The music was written by Dr. 
Thomas Arne. V^'ith the singing of “God Save the King” at Driu)' Lane on 
Sept. 25, 1745, national anthems as a symbol of a new patriotism originated 
in England. Tite English anrhem tva.s atloptcd .ir several Gernjan courrs, among 
others in Prussia, where it was first sung in 1796. According to Carl Engel 
(An Introduction to the Study of National Music [London; Longmans, Green, 
1896], p. 183) Joseph Haydn, having during his visit to England witnessed the 
effect of “God Save the King” on public and solemn occasions, resolved, after 
his return to Vienna, to present his country with a similar composition. The 
Jiymn, “Gocc erhaltc Franz den Kaiser,” with music by Haydn, was performed 
for the first. time at the Emperor’s birthday on Feb. 12, 1797. Haydn’s music 
was Jafer used also /or the popular German song, “Dcuwchland, Deuwchland 
iiber Allcs,” written by Hoffmann von Fallcrsleben on Aug, 26, 1841. Engel 
(op. cit., p. 195) cites one example of the effect of popular national anthems, 
in this case the Plungarian Rakoezy Marcli: ‘When I hear the Rakdezy,” a 
Hungarian gentleman exclaimed, “1 feel ns if I must at once go to war to 
conquer the world. My fingers convulsively twitch to seize a pistol, a sword, 
a bludgeon, or whatever weapon may he at hand, —I must clutch it and marcii 
forward!” See also “Die Soziolocic dcs Nationallicdes” in Robert Miclicls, 
Der Vatrioiimus (Munich: Dnnck'cr & Humblor, 2929), pp. VV. H. 

Cumniiiics, '"God Save the King”: The Origin and History of the Music and 
Words (New York: H. W. Gray, 1902), and his Dr, Arne and “Rule liritaji’- 
?iia” (New York: I-I. W, Gray, 1912); P. A. Scholes, “God Save the King”: 
Its History and Its Rotnance (London: Oxford Univ. Pre.ss, 1943). 

45. Daniel Defoe, Novels and Selected Writings, Shakespeare Head cd. (Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1927), vol. XIV, p. 112; Henry Fielding, Works (3rd eti., Lon- 
don: A. Miller, 1766), vol. IX, p. 289. On p. 305 under the date of Dec. 3 r, 1745, 
Fieldiiig recorded tlwt a Jetrer had come from Italy wirh a S 27 JaJl prc.senr of 
Bologna sausage and other Italian products. This letter contained an interesting 
definition of the word “patriot”: "Signor Sar, Me be inform, dat you be dc 
Patriat, dat is to say, van parson who take part vor de muny." See generally 
William Thomas Lapradc, Public Opinion a?td Politics m Eighteenth Century 
England to the Fall of Walpole (New York: Macmillan, 1936). 

46. George Berkeley, D.D., IFor/tr, cd. Alexander Campbell Fraser (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1901), vol. lV,pj>. 333, 337/.; the poem “Verses on the Prospect of 
Planting Arts and Learning in America” muse liave been written in 1726, but 
was first published in 1752, The lines quoted appear on p. 3 ( 56 . Berkeley also 
wrote “A Proposal for the Better Supplying of Churclies In our Foreign 
Plantations, and For Converting the Savage Americans to Ciiristianity by a 
COLLEGE to be Erected in the Summer Islands, Otlicrwise Called the Isles of 
Bermuda” {Ibid., pp. 341-364). According to Alexander Campbell Fraser, Life 
and Letters of George Berkeley, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1871)) p. 103, 
it may have been despair of Great Britain and the old civilization which 
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directed Berkeley’s eye to tlie West. Berkeley also published in 1750 '‘Maxims 
Concerning Patriotism” (Ihhi., pp. 551-563). See also John D. Wild, George 
Berkeley: A Study of His Life and Philosophy (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, I(;36). 

47, Jonatlvan Swift, Prose IVorkSy ed. Temple Scott (London: Bell, 1905), vol. 
VII, pp. 201-216, especially p. 215. 

48. George Savile, ist Marquess of Halifax, Complete WorkSy cd. Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912), p. 97. “The Character of a Trimmer” was 
M'ricten in 1684 or 1685. As against tliis nationalism sec Defoe's satire, “The 
True-Born Englishman,” written in 1701 in answer to John Tutchin’s “For- 
eigner” (1700). In his Explanatorj' Preface to a second edition of this satire, 
Defoe said: “A true Englishman is one that desert'es a character, and I have no- 
where lessened him, that I know of; but as for a true-born Englishman, I 
confess I do nor understand him. From hence I only infer, that an Englishman, 
of all men, ought not to despise foreigners as such, and 1 thiiiU the inference 
is just, since what they are today, we were yesterday, and tomorrow they will 
be like us.” (Daniel Defoe, Novels and AUscellmeous fVorks [London; Bell, 
1891], p. 426. See also his Jure dhino: A Satyr in Twelve Books [London, 
1706].) Generally the patriotic poeerv of eighteenth century England i.s of 
little meric and shows no ^ccial emphasis upon Englislt nationalism. See, for 
instance, Thomas Gray “The Bard’' (1757), Poems (Everyman’s Library), 
pp. ir-15; Richard Glover’s "Admiral Hosier’s Ghost” (1739), The Works of 
the English Poets from Chancer to Cowper (21 vols., London, 1810), vol. 
XVII, p. 16; Edward Young, “Ode to the Ocean,” Poetical Works (Boston: 
I-Iougluon Mifllin, n.d.) vt)!. II, pp. 168 f., 177 f.; Mark Akenside, “A British 
Philippic, Occasioned by the Insults of the Spaniards and the Present Prepara" 
tions lor War" (1738), Poetical IForks, cd. George Gilfillan (Edinburgh: 
James Nichol, 1857), pp. 285 ft'. More remarkable is Akenside’s eleventh Ode, 
“To tltc Country Gentlemen of England" (1758) (//»/d., pp. 220-226), in which 
iic exhorted Englishmen not to rely upon the navv, but to be ready to fight 
for the safety or their island. In 1746 Collins publisltcd his "Ode to Libcrn'” 
(William Collins, Poems, ed. Walter C. Bronson (Boston: Ginn, 1898], pp. 45- 
50.) Of a difFcrcnt character and of much greater poetical meric are Cowper’s 
poems, among them “Boadlcca: An Ode,” “Heroism” and “The Modern 
Patriot,” all three published in 1782 (William Cowper, Cowjplete Poeftcai 
Works, cd, H. S. Milford [London: Oxford Univ. Press, J907I, pp. 310, 325, 
300). 

A definite patriotic note was sounded by Defoe in his Revietu on August 
15, 1710: “Let the public affairs go into what hands they will, whether you 
like the change or no— your concern for the nation must not lessen, nor must 
you do anycriing that may let in a bloody, popish and faithless tyrant upon 
feuropc. — And tliis is what I call a Public Spirit” The ministers must be 
supported, in the nation’s interest, even if we disagree with them. “So far as 
they act upon public principles, join widi them. The general interest of 
liberty is a trust among us all In common. He that promotes it, I’ll sec my 
hand to help him, let his principles be what they will, for this is the maxim 
I adhere to: the nation must not be given up.” 

Sir John Fortcscue-Aland (Preface to Sir John Fortcscue, The Difference 
Between an Absohite and a Lhiiited Monarchy y as It More Particularly Regards 
the EvgUsh Constitution [ 2nd ed., London, 1719I, p. xxxiv) praised the Englisii 
form of got'crnment: “Our Scheme of government Ls, without doubt, the 
noblest, the most just, and most exact, that perhaps ever was contrived; for it 
provides for the Security and Happiness of every Individual, tho* ever so 
inferior, and yet at the same time establishes the Glory of the Prince; it secures 
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die Liberrj' of the People, and yet strengthens the Power and Majesty of die 
King.” He insisted (p. xlvii) on the beauty and glories of the Saxon tongue, 
in which the Saxons had received the Christian religion and had laid the 
“happy Foundations of our Liberties and our Laws,” wrote against the ex- 
tended use of “Law French” and of French, for it was not “in vlie Power of 
that Language, even in its Purity and liiglicst Improvement, to represent a good 
Alasciilinc English Speech” (pp. livf.). 

Gerald Berkeley HerK, Brhhh hnlieriaUsin hi the Eighteenth Century (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1908), stressed the lack of national or racial feeling in England 
of that time. Britons across the Atlantic seemed aliens; the concepcicm of a 
united English or Anglo-Sax'on nation, irrc-spcctivc of administrative bounda- 
ries or territorial scgrcg.ition, was unknown in England. “Similarly no one then 
held the opinion that the prime value of colonization was the increase of British 

J ower,” instead of the mere increase of trade. On pp. 60 iT., a discussion of tlic 
ewish situation in England is of interest. jc\v.s born in England possessed all 
the riglics of citizenship c.vccpc those (cam which they, Jilte CatiioJics or Dis- 
senters, were precluded by laws imposing religious tests. Jews born abroad 
.shared naturally the disabilities then imposed upon all aliens. Naturalization 
was then procured by private Acts of Pariiamcnc which required that the 
persons to be naniraJizcd should have received the Lord’s Supper shortly be- 
fore naturalization. In 1740 this sacrameiiMl test was dispensed with in the 
ease of Jews who had lived, or who were going to live, for seven years in the 
American plantations. In 1753, when die number of Jews in England was esti- 
mated at 8,000, of whom only a minority were foreign-born, a hill ivas intro- 
duced which conferred upon Jews the right to be naturnlizcd by Parliament 
after three years* residence in Great Britain or Ireland. This measure provoked 
a great amount of agitation, and a number of pamphlets were written on both 
sides of the question. 

49. Works (Philadelphia: Carey & Hart, 1841), vol. II, pp, 378 f. 

50. Ibid.t pp. 379 f. Wakee Siclicl, BoVmgbroke and tl'n 'Thnesi The Sequel 
{ijtS-iJSt) (London: Nisbet, 1901), says (pp. 366, 37:): “The good of the 
people, he urges at a time when what is now ,1 placicudc was then a surprise, 
IS the ultimate and true end of government. . . . Tlie ideas which animated 
Bolingbrokc seem to us those of pc-ixonal independence and national unity.” On 
p. 368, Sichel quotes the conclutiing words of Pope’s copy of an earlier version 
of The Patriot King, xvhich very clearly put forward the foundation of Boling- 
brolcc’S' ideal in the general ideology of natund law of that time: “It is this 
picture I presume to draw; and I will venture to say it is no chimerical one; 
but that ic may not be so, 1 shall draw it on that ground on which only it can 
stand and on which only it can Last — the Reason of Things, immediately ab- 
stracted from the nature of things.” 

51. That this picture of a Patriot King was an anticipation of reality is shown in 
Bolingbrokc’s words; “What I have here said will pass among some for the 
reveries of a di-srempered brain, at best for the v.iln speculations of an idle man 
who has lost sight of the world, or who had never sagacity enough to discern 
in government the practicable from the impracticable. Will it not be said, 
that this is advising a king to rouse a spirit which may turn against himself; 
... to refuse, in short, to be an absolute monarch, when cverj'^ circumstance 
invites him to it?” (Works, vol. II, p. 388.) Bolingbrokc sliowed from the 
example of the Dutch how important patriotism and liberty arc for national 
prosperity. “Lee any man who has knowledge enough for it,’ fitsc compare the 
natural state of Great Britain, and of the United Provinces, and then their 
artificial state together; tliat is, let him consider minutely the advantages we 
have for the situation, extent, and nature of our island, over the inhabitants 
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of a few salt marshes gained on the sea, and hardly defended from it: and after 
that, let him consider how nearly these provinces have raised themselves to an 
cqualiry of wcaJtli and power with the kingdom of Great Britain. Fronj ■whence 
arises this difference of improvement? It arises plainly from hence: the Dutch 
have been, from the foundation of their commonwealtli, a nation of patriots 
and merchants. The spirit of that people has not been diverted from these two 
objects, the defence of their liberty, and the improvement of d^cir trade and 
commerce.” (/i/d., p, 415.) Bolingbroke painted a glowing picture of the state 
of a patriotic nation. “In his place, concord will appear, brooding peace and 
prosperity on die happy land; joy sitting in every face, content in every heart; 
a people imoppressed, undisturbed, unalarmcd; busy to improve their private 
property and the public stock; Acers covering die ocean, bringing iiome wealth 
by the returns of industry, carrying assistance or terror abroad bv die direction 
of wisdom, and asserting triumphantly the right and the honor of Great Britain, 
as far as waters roll and as winds can waft them.” (/Wd., p. 429.) 

52. /Wd.,p. 374. 

53. Ibid., p. 401. t 

54. “A Letter on the Spirit of Patriotism” (1736), Ibid., p. 370. 

5/. Works, vol. II, pp. 391/., 428/. “Lord Bolingbroke . . . wrote certain dis- 
courses in which are to be found some of the clearest deliberations upon pa- 
triotism ever written by an Englishman” (John Drinkwatcr, Patriotism in 
Literature [New York; Holt, 1924], p. 15. Bolingbroke wrote his discourses 
in c.\ilc. On Bolingbrokc’s nationalism see the important study by Carlton J. H. 
Hayes, “Bolingbroke: the Philosopher Turned Wtriot,” Essays in hiteJlecttial 
History (New York: Harper, 1929), pp. 189-206. Also Walter Ludwig, Lord 
Bolingbroke imd die' Aiifkidrimgtjiine Umersuchiing seiner Gcschichtsauifas^ 
Sling wid seiner Staatstbeoric (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, >928) ; Paul Baratier, 
Lord Bolingbroke: Ses 6 cnts poUtiqites (Paris: Soclete d’Ldition Lcs Belles 
Lcctres, 1939); H. N. Fieldhousc, “Bolingbroke and the Idea of Non-Party 
Government," History, vol. XXIII, pp. 41-56 (June, 1938). 

56. See J. Churcon Collins, Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau in England (Lon- 
don: Eveleigh Nash, i9o8);NoEman L. Torrey, Voltaire and the English Deists 
(New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1930); Leslie Stephen, History of Engiisb 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century (2nd ed., 2 vols., London; Smith, Elder, 
1881). 

Examples of the Anglomania in France and of die lack of national feeling 
can be found in Joseph Texte, Jean-Jacques Rotisscau and the Cosmopolitan 
Spirit ill Literature, transl. J. W. Matthews (London: Duckworth, 1899). He 
says on pp. 77 f.: “Our admiration of England was never more lively than in 
1748 ami 1763, or thereabouts, and during the war with America. During the 
Seven Years War, it reached fever-heat. In vain did a few patriots raise their 
voices in denunciation of ‘that detestable country, the horrible resort of the 
savages of Europe, where reason, humanitj' and nature arc unable to make 
their voices heard.’ {Les Sauvages de PEnrope, Berlin, 1750. See the journal 
encyclopedique, ist June, 1764.) In vain did the press pour forth its pam- 
phlets and satires. We read in a poem issued in 1762: ‘Bloodnurtured tigers! 
Your Lockes and Newtons never taught you such barbarous lessons as these. 
From them arose our imperishable renown; they have absolved you from a 
Cromwell’s crimes.’ (D’Arnauld, A la Natiost, 1762.) The author of a Petit 
cateebisme politique des Anglais, par deviandes et par repouses (1756) en- 
dc.ivoiirs to rouse the national sentiment over tlie Port Mahon affair. . , . See 
also the Adresse rt la nation atiglaise, a patriotic poem, by a citizen (Paris, 1757, 
12 mo): ‘It has been thought permissible,’ says the author, in language which 
is highly .significant, ‘to tell the truth boldly to a nation which tells it so 
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frankly to its own kings;’ and La Dijjerence dji patriotisinc ■iiatio?!al cbez les 
Fran-gais et cbcz les /higlais {by Basset de la Marclle, Paris, 1766) in which 
the author calls attention verj' decidedly to the decline of the patriotic senti- 
ment. . . . Immediately after the conciiision of the disastrous peace tWiich 
deprived France of her fairest colonies, Favart celebrated the union of the 
two peoples in his Anglais Bordeaux: ‘Courage and honour knit nations to- 
gether, and two peoples equal in virtue and intelligence throw down tlie 
barriers their decrees have raised, that they may be for ever friends.’ So 
strangely feeble was the national sentiment that these lines were applauded to 
the skies, and their author dragged on to the stage and loudly cheered.” Se 
also J. Holland Rose, WHVmn Fitt and the National Revival (London: Bell, 
1911), pp. i7f. 

57. Luigi Salvatorelli, 11 Pensiero politico italiano dal ijoo al iS~io (Turin: Einaudi, 
1935)1 p- d, speaks of “lo spirito di umanita che costitiiisce la carattcrlstica 
fondamentale c I’apporto piu glorioso del pensiero settecentcsco.” See 
Kingsley Martin, French Liberal Thought in the Eighteenth Century (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1929); Guido de Ruggiero, The Flistory of European Liberal- 
isni, transl. R. G. Collingwood (London: O.xford Univ. Press, 1927). 

58. Bolingbroke used the argument of a limited celestial monarchy to support his 
plea for a limited terre.strial monarchy. In his ‘‘The Idea of a Patriot King” 
(IFori^r, vol. II, p. 382) he wrote, “God ... ns creator of all systems by 
which these natures ami relations are constituted, . . . prescribed to himself 
the rule, which he follows ns governor of every system of being. In short, 
with reverence be it spoken, God is a monarch, yet not an arbitrary but a 
limited monarch, limited by the rule which infinite wisdoin prescribes to 
infinite power ... it will be ridiculous to affirm, that the idea of human 
monarchy cannot be preserved, if kings arc obliged to govern according to 
a rule established by tnc wisdom of a state, that was a state before they were 
kin^s, and by the consent of a people that they did not most certainly create.” 

59. Meinecke, op. cit., pp. 348 f., snows how Frederick II in his last wifi tried to 
educate the members of the dynasty in such a way as to have the wliolc char- 
acter of the station rationalized: ‘^ach ausson soil wohl das alee historischc 
Dekorum dcr Gcsamtdynnstic crlialtcii werden, aber in ihrer internen Struktur 
wird sie ihrer gcmiitlich-traditioncllcn Zusammenhiinge beraubt und in cine 
Nutzanstalt fiir den Stnat vcrwnndclt. Allcs Irrationalc, Natiirlich-Organisclic 
an ilir, was dafiir nicht zwcekmassig ist, wird nach Moglichkcit zurdckge- 
driingt, Ein lebendiges Gewachs der Geschichte wird rationalisiert,' — genau 
so rationalisiert, wie im Staatssystemc Friedrichs des Grossen das viclfach so 
irrationalc und eigenwiichslge Produkt des heimischen Landadcls rationalisiert 
wurcle zur Pflaiizschulc des Offizierkorps, dessen das damaligc Hcer in dieser 
und keiner andcren Qualitiic bedurftc, — wie welter aucli Biirgerstand und 
Bauernstand rational ausgerichtet und ausgemitzc wurden fiir die finanziellen 
und militarlschen Staats- und Machtzwecke. Rationalisierung der aus dem 
Mittclalter her cntwickelcen sozialen Kriifte fiir die Zweeke des Staates, das 
war die Summe seiner inneren Politik.” 

do. “Les contemporains qui traversent ces milieux provinciaux constatenr, a 
I’ordinaire, que I’csprit nouveau n’y a pas souffle . . . Ce n’est pas sciilcment la 
piete qui reste ce qu’elle etait, e’est route la vie. Jusqu’a la fin de XVIII® siecle, 
on vit tres souvent comme avaient vecu les ai'eux, d’une vie humble, reglce, 
sans ambitions, san, curiositd.” (Daniel Mornet, La Petisee frangaise an XVIIF 
Siecle [Paris: Colin, 193d], pp. i6gf.) 

di. Ibid.y pp, io6f.: “L'histoirc pdnetre partout, I’histoi're vraic ou si I'on veut 
I’cspric historique, Ic souci de savoir ce que fut exactement le passe. . . ► 
C’est au XVIII® siecle que tres souvent la critique littcrairc , devient do 
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rhiscoire litteraire et que Ics jugcmcnts sur le gout dcvieniiciit 1‘histoire 
des goiits. loutc la licterature du moycn age sort de Tombre; on s’engoue 
de la ‘chevalcrie,’ des ‘troubadours,’ de rarchitccturc et de la littcracurc 
gothiques, de tout ce qui rappelle le ‘bon vieux temps’ et le ‘vieiix 
langage.’ . . . On ecrit d’ailleurs rhistoirc dc tout.” The sense of national 
diversity had become wide and general in the eighteenth century, but it was 
still devoid of any nationalistic implications and based on a cosmopolitan feel- 
ing of all-inclusiveness. “Le XVI® ct le XVII® lisaient des Italicns et des 
Lspagnols parcc qu’ils ressemblaient a des Frangais. Jamais ils n’nnt dit: nous 
Ics lisons parce qii’ils sont etrangers, pour nous chancer de iious-mcmes. Au 
XVin° siccle, au coiitraire, la curiositc se promene a travers les pcuples Ics 
plus divers pour le plaisir de la diversite. . . . Au XVIII® siccle, e’est I’Angle- 
terre, rAllcma^nie, la Scandinavie et tous les pcuples qui ont ecrit quelquc 
chose. Le gout cosmopolite devient une manic. C’cst ‘ranglonianie’ ec 
‘retrangcromanic.’ Le mouvement cst tout dc suite puissant. II dcvicnc a 
partir de 1750, irresistible. . . . De 1750 a la Revolution, on traduic ou adapte 
plus de cent romans anglais.” (Ibid., p. 72.) 

62. On the historiography of Enlightenment, see the excellent fourth book in 
Eduard Fueter, Gesc'blchte der neueren Historiographie (3rd ed., Munich: 
Oldenbourg, 1936), pp. 334-414, especially the remarkable pages on Voltaire, 
pp. 349-3<>3- 

63. Voltaire, “Pensccs sur rAcIministration Publique,” xiii, (Evvres Covipldtes 
(Paris: Firmiii-Didot, 1876), vol. V, pp. 551. Similarly Friedrich Alclchior 
Grimm in a letter of Dec. 15, 1754, discussing the Dissertatiojis pour hre lues: 
la premiere, sur le vieiix mot de patrie; la seconde, sur la vatme dn peitple, by 
Abbe Coyer, who complained that the word “patrie” had fallen into oblivion, 
remarked: “M. I’Abbe Coyer cst fort etonne et fort fache que nous nc pro- 
noncions point le mot patrie. Sachez done, lui dirais-je voiontiers, mauvais 
gre aux orphelins de ne pas prononcer les mots de pere ct mere. Nous 
n’employons pas le mot de patrie, parce qu’il n’y en a plus, pour parler avec 
juscesse. II faut done continuer a dire que nous servons le roi ct Petat, et non 
pas la patrie." (Grimm, Correspovdance litteraire, ed. M. Tourneux [Paris 
Gamier Freres, 1877I, vol. II, p. 445.) Highly characteristic also were the 
articles on patrie in the Encyclopedie (1765), and in the Dictiotmaire de 
Trevoux (1771) where the article on patriotisme quoted the two typical 
sentences: “On sc plaint que le patriotisme s’eteint en France.” “L ’anglais est 
celui des pcuples modernes ou le patriotisme est le plus en recommendation.” 
Sec generally A. Aulard, Le Patriotisme franpais de la Resiaissance la 
Revolution (Paris: Etienne Chiron, 1921), pp. 44-83. 

64. See Ferdinand Brunot, Histoire de la langue franpaise des origines /j?oo 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1930), vol. VI, pp. i28f. 

6j. Dn contrat social, bk. I, chap. 6 at the end: “Citoyens, comme participants a 
I’autorite souveraine — sujets, comme sounds aux lois de I’ctat.” 

66. R. Jallifier, Histoire des Etats Generaux (Paris: L. Serf, 1885), p. 93. On 
Althusius, see the introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich to Politica 
Metbodice Digesta of Johannes Althusius (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 


1932)* 

67. QLiivres de Turgot et documents le concemant, ed. Gustave Schelle (Pans: 
Alcan, 1922), vol. IV, p. 575,; “Les droits des boimnes reuiiis en societe ne 
sont pas fondcs sur leur histoire, mais sur leur nature.” Turgot used this 
argument to induce the king to change edicts and institutions of the past, 
because it would not be reasonable to perpetuate establishments made without 


reason. 

6C. Voltaire, “Questions sur les miracles,” XI® lettre, CEuvres completes {1783), 
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vol. LX, pp. 241 f. He continued, “Reniarqucz qiic ies nations Ics plus csclaves 
ont toujoui's etc cclles qui one etc Ic plus dcpourvucs de kimicres. Adieu, 
monsieur, je vous recominandc la verite, k libcrcc, cc la vertu, trois scules 
choses pour Icsquclles on doivc aimer la vie." 

6p. Voltaire, “Prix de la Justice et de rilumanitc,” arc. XI, Ibid., vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 380!. 

70. On the discussion started by Georg JcUinck, Die Erkllirinig dcr Mevsehen- 
iind UiirgeirechJe (3rd cd., Munich; Dunclccr & Hunibloc, 1919), whether 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man was of Anglo-Saxon or French origin, 
see Crane Brinton in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. V, 
pp. 49 fF., and Ernst Cassirer, Die Philosophic der Aiifkldrnng (Tiibingcn: 
Mohr, 1932), pp. 332^. The French phllosopliy of the eigluccnth century 
“bildctc das geistige Zentrum, in dcni sich all die mannigfachen Bestrebungen 
zu cincr sictlichen Emcucning iind zii cincr policischen und sozialcn Reform 
bcgegncn, und in dem sie ihrc idcele Einlieit finden.” “Die franzdsische 
Piiilosophie des 18. jahrhunderts hat den Gedankcn dcr iinverausscrlichen 
Recht keineswegs entdeekt; abet sic erst ist cs, die clicsen Gedankcn zu 
einem wahrhaft sittiichen Evangcliuni gemacht, die ihn Icidenschaftlich 
crgrifFcn und cntltusiasiisch verkiindet hat. Und dutch tlicsc Form dcr Ver- 
kiindigung hat sic ihn erst in das wirkliche politischc Lcben cingcfuhrt, hat 
sic ilun jenc Stosskraft und jcnc gcwaltigc Sprengkraft verliehen, cUc er in den 
Tagcii dcr franzdsischen Revolution bcwicscn hat.” 

71. Turgot, op. cit.y vol. IV, pp. 578-580. On p. 579: “Lc premier bien des nations, 
y est-il dit, est Jes inccurs; la premiere base dc mceur.s cst I’instruccion prise 
des J'cnfancc snr tons Ics devoirs dc rbomine cn .socicie, , , . Un nouveau 
systcuic d’cducation . . . condiiirait a former clans toutes Ics classes de la 
socictc des homines vertueux ct miles, des ames jusccs, des emurs purs, des 
cit03'cns actifs cc zclcs.” 

The quotation from Frangois Quesnay is from Quesnay, Qlnvres iconovuciues 
et philosaphiqties, cd. Auguste Oncken (Frankfort, 1888), p. 268. Quesnay, 
a physician by profession, started tlic pliysiocratic inovemeiic svith two 
articles which ite contributed to the Encyclopedic, “Fenniers,” in 1756, and 
“Grains,” In 1757. 

72. Cowper, “Tltc Task,” bk. 1 , 11 . 749-753. Cowner pointed out how the urban 
classes “who know no fatigue but that of idleness, and taste no scenes but 
such as arc contrives” have made “our arch of Empire, steadfast but for you, 
a mutilated structure, soon to fall." 

73. Quoted by Charles Gide in his excellent chapter on the physiocrats and on 
Adam Smith in Gidc and Rise, Histoire des dpctrincs cconohiiques (4th cd,, 
Paris: Recueil Sircy, 1921), p. 12. 

74. The pitysiocrats referred to CItina as an example v'here the Emperor, a Son 
of Heaven, was the representative of the natural moral order. Quesnay re- 
ferred to it in an article, “Despotisme dc la Chine," in the Epbcmerldes dn 
choyen (1767). 

75. E^icyciopicdia Brhasmica, i/tli cd., vol. XXII, p. 179. 

76. Adam Smith characterized the phj'sioctatic school in bk. IV, chap. 9: “In 
representing the wealth of nations as consisting, not in tlie unconsumable 
riches of money, but in the consumable goods annually reproduced by the 
labor of society', and in representing perfect liberty as the only cfTectual ex- 
pedient for rendering his annual reproduction the greatest possible, its 
doctrine seems to be in every respect as )Usc as it is generous and liberal.” 
iWeahh of Nations, World's Classics, cd. vol. II, p. 299.) Smith gave the best 
expression of his conception of the "system of natural liberty” {Und., pp. 309). 
Smith’s interest in the lower classes was several times emphasized, as at the 
beginning of pt. II in chap. 7, bk. IV {Ibid., p. i()2), when he praised new 
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colonies where labor received its liberal rcM'ard as compared witli older 
countries wliere the two superior orders of people “oppress” the inferior ones. 

77. See Georges Wculerssc, Le Mouvement Physiocratique en France (de 1756 a 
1770) (2 vols., Paris: Alcan, 1910); Henry Higgs, The rJiysiooats (London: 
Macmillan, 1897), 

78. Sec Ferdinand Brunot, op. cit., voL VI, pp. ii8fF. He speaks of a new senti- 
ment of the “coadhcrence universelle des intcrcts humains.” The sentiment 
was new, the word’s use still clumsy, and frequently it was necessary to 
transcribe by lengthy sentences what we can express by words like “interna- 
tional solidarity.” Brunot (|uotcs Abbe Bandeau, saying, “La liberte, I’immunite 
du commerce rendent intercssanc pour tous les peupics de la terre Ic sort de 
chaque nation particulicrc, le sort de chaenne des classes qui la composent. . . . 
N’oubliez pas que les peupics mcnics qui ne paraissent pas Communiquer 
immcdiatenicnt entre cux, ont neaninoins des relations mediates ct de reflet 
en sccondc ou troisieme ligne.” 

79. See B. Groethuysen, “La Pensce de Diderot,” La Grande Revue (Paris), 
Nov., 1913, pp. 321-341, especially pp. 337-339. 

80. Voltaire’s “Le Philosophe ignorant” (1766), xxxi: “Y-a-t-il unc morale?” 
where he says of the nations, “Ils tircnc done tous les mdmes consequences du 
nieme principe de leur raison dcveloppec”; and xx.\vi, “Nature partout la 
mcme,’^ which is translated in the text, CEuvres completes (Paris: Gamier 
Frcrcs, 1879), vol. V, pp, 78 fT. The humanitarian principle of Voltaire and 
his time is also stressed in his "Discours cu Vers sur rHomme,” where he says 
in the seventh Discourse: 

Les miracles sonc bons; mats soulager son frerc, 

Mais tircr son ami du sciit de la miscrc, 

Mais fl scs ennemis pardonner Icurs vertus, 

C’cst un plus grande miracle, ct qui nc sc fait plus. 

81. Vens^es et pagvients ineditSy cd. Baron Gaston dc Montesquieu (Bordeaux: 
G. Gounouilhon, 1899), vol. I, p. 15. 

8a. Article, “Encyclopedic,” Encyclopcdie, vol. V (1755), p. 647. 

83. Turcot, op. cit., vol. V. (1923), p. 554. 

85. Noah Webster (Sketches of American Policy [Hartford, 1785], p. 24) 

doubted the accuracy of “the great Montesquieu’s” statement that virtue is 
the foundation of republics, “I must deny that such a general principle ever 
did or ever can exist in human society.” He believed that honor and virtue 
could be found equally in republics and monarchies. He then regarded an 
equal distribution of landed propert)' as the most secure foundation of re- 
publican freedom. On the influence of Montesquieu, see Elie Carcassonne, 
Montesquieu et le prohlenie de la constittuion franfaisc au XVIIP siecle 
(Paris: Presses Universitaircs dc France, 1927) ; F. T, H. Fletcher, Montesquieu 
and English Politics, itjo-iSoo (New York: Longmans, 1940); H. Knusc, 
Montesquieu und die Verfassungen der Vereinigten Staaten von Avierika 
(Munich; R. Oldenbourg, 1922); Paul Merrill Spurlin, Montesquieu in 
America, (Louisiana State linv. Press, 1940). 

86. Discours preliminaire de I'Encyclopedie, reprinted from the 1763 cd. (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1929), pp. 113, 1 14. 

87. Nicolas Gedoyn, QLuvres diverses (1745), p. 31. Abbe Gabriel Fraiigois 
Coyer, in his Plan d’education, said: “The French language tends to become, 
like Latin, a universal language, and it is the French who oppose it” (Brunot, 
op. cit., vol. VII, p. 126). Frangois Pierre Gillet expressed in his “Discours sur 
les gcnics tie la languc fran^aisc,” at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
his love for the vernacular. “Ainsi cit ay-jc conceu une tres haute idee: et 
sans craintc de passer pour un homme frappe de la nialadie du Pais; si je ne 
dis pas qu’cllc I’emporte sour loutes les Langues mottes, ou vivantes, qui out le 
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plus de reputation; Je diray du inoins que sans avoir la pluspart de Icurs dcfauts, 
ellc a presque toutes leurs perfections,” See also Hans LciiIjc, Der Jesuhen- 
orden nnd die Anfdnss natiomler Ktiltiir in Frankreich (Tiibingcn: Mohr, 

1935)' 

88. Brunot, op. cit., vol. VII, pp. dor. 

89. Condorcct, CEuvres complies (21 vols., Brunswick and Paris, 1910), vol. XII, 

S , 165, in the “Second Ictcrc d’un citoyen dcs Etats-Unis a un Frangais.” 
runot, op. cit., vol. VII, p. 181. 

91. See Eugene Hadn, Bibliograpbie bistoriqno et critique de la presse pcriodiqtie 
frangahe (Paris: Firmin Didot, i86d). There existed also a journal, 
Espagtje litteraire, founded in 1774, and in 1778 Fuel de Mericourt 
published a Journal anglais, iialien et frangais, draviatique, lyrique, et 
politique, which was written in the three languages. A relatively large num- 
ber of periodicals was devoted to Anglo-French relations, of which the most 
important was the Courier de I'Europe, gazette anglo-Jrangaise, published 
from . 1776 to t792 in London and in Boulogne, which devoted also a great 
deal of attention to the English colonies in North America, to the American 
War of Independence, and to subsequent events. On the other hand, there 
were printed a Journal du citoyen in the Hague in 1754 and Le Citoyen 
frangais in London in 1765. 

92. Frederick the Great, CEuvres, ed. I’Acaclemio de Berlin (31 vols., Berlin: 

Imprimcric royale, 1846-57), vol. XVIII, p. 56, 

93. Ibid,, vol. XXV, p. 49. See also vol. X, p. 150: 

La raison nc doit point d6truirc I'liommc cn nous. 

Quaiid Ic cceur s’attcndrit, I'esprit en esc plus doux. 

94. Transl. as Reflections on the Fainting ana Sculpture of the Greeks by Henry 
Fusseli (London, 1765). Besides the great edition of Winckclmann, Sdnuliche 
Werke, ed. Joseph Eiselcin (12 vols,, Donaueschingen; Verlag dciuscher 
Classikcr, 1825-29), the Qedanken have been republished in Aiisgciodhlte 
Schriften, cd. Hermann Uhde-Bernaj's (Leipzig: Insel-Verlng, n.d.). The 
famous passage on “cdle Einfalc und stillc Grosso"’ is there on p. 38. See Karl 
Justi, winckelmami! Sein Leben, seine Werke und seine Zeitgetjossen 
(3rd ed., 3 vols., Leipzig: E. C. W. Vogel, 1923); Erich Aron, Die ihutscho 
Eneeckjing des Oriechenttmis dnrch Wmckelniann und Herder (Heidelberg: 
N. Kampmann, 1929)5 Charlotte Ephraim, Wandel des Qriocbenbiltfes 
im achizehnten Jahrhundert; Winckehmnn, Lessing, Herder (Bcrn-Lcipzig: 
P. Haupt, 1936); E. M. Butler, The Tyranny of Greece over Germany (Cam- 
bridge: (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1935). 

95. “Allcr Uebclstand des Kbrpers wurde behutsam vermledcn, und da Alcibiadcs 
in seiner Jngend die Flote niclit blasen lernen wollte, weil sie das Gesiclit 
verstellt, so Folgten die jungen Athenienser seinem Beispiele. . . . Es isc auch 
bekannt, wic sorgfiiltig die Gricchen waren, schdne Kinder zu zeugen. 
Die schonste Nackheit der Korper zeigte sich bier.” (Winckclmann, Atisge- 
zudblte Schriften, pp. 22, 15.) 

96. Ibid., p. 19. , 

97. Sec Pierre Trabard, Les Maitres de la sensibllhS fratigaise mi 18° slide, lyiy- 
i7^p (4 vols,, Paris: Boivin 1931-1933); D. iVIornet, Le Rotmtttisme en France 
au iS'^ Slide (Paris: Hachette, 1912); Gustave Lanson, Nhdle de la Chaiissee 
et la comedie lartmyante (Paris: Hachette, 1887); Maurice Soiiriaii, Histoire 
du roviantisnie en France (3 vols. Paris: Spes, 1927); Fernand Baldcnspergcr, 
“Romantique, ses analogues et ses equivalents: tableau synoptiqiie de 1650 a 
1810,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vol. XIX 
(1937)1 PP- 13-105; “Romanticism: A Symposium,” Publications of the Modern 
Latigtiage Association of America, vol. LV, no. i (Mar., 1940), pp. 1-60; 
Daniel Mornet, Le Sentiment de la nature en France de J.-J. Rousseau d 
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Bovardhi de Snint-Pierre (Paris: Hachette, 1907); V. de Lapracle, Le Senti- 
inem de la nature chez les inodenies (Paris: Didier, 1867)*, Basil Willey, The 
Eighteenth Century Background (New York: Columbia Uiiiv. Press, 1941); 
ClifFord Lee Hornaday, NaUire in the Qennan Novel of the Late Eighteenth 
Century (New York: Columbia Uiiiv. Press, 1940); Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Tlie 
First Gotliic Revival and the Return to Nature,” Modern Language Notes, 
vol. XLVIII (1932), No. 7, pp. 419-446-, Lois Whitney, Priwitivisni and the 
Idea of Progress in English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1934). 

98. On the many translations of Young into French after 1769, see Josepli Texte, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan Spirit in Literature, pp. 302 ff. 

99. The curiosity in foreign countries has been attested by the many many- 
volunicd collections like the Histoire genhale des voyages on nouvelle collec- 
tion de toutes les relations de voyages par vier et par terre qui out etc 
publices jusipi'^ present dans les differejites langues de toutes Jes natiojis, of 
which Abbe Provost was the collaborator. See also Geoffrey Atkinson, Les 
Relations de voyages du XVIP siecle et Pevohttion des idees (Paris: E. 
Champion, 1924); Ray William Frantz, English Travellers and the Movement 
of Ideas, 1660-1^32 (Lincoln, Nebr., Univ. of Ncbr. Press, 1934); Gilbert 
Chinard, VAvih-ique et le rove exotique dans la litterature fraiipaise an XVIP 
sidcle ct ail XVIW siecle (Paris: Hachette, 1913). The American example of 
forming an entirely new government, apparently breaking with tradition anti 
precedent, inspired the fanh of the French revolutionaries in the possibility of 
forming a new rational government as the result of deliberation and free dis- 
cussion. As Condorcct said (op. cit., vol. XIII, p. 208):: “C’cst par les heureux 
cfFcts dc cettc discussion qu’on a vu, il y a peu d’annccs, ics citoyens de 
I’Amiriquc forces, cn rompant lours liens avee rAiiglctcrrc, dc briscr en uii 
jour tons les rcssorcs dc leur gouverncmenc, s’cu creer tie nouveaux au milieu 
des troubles do la guerre, et 6tonncr, par la sagesse dc lours lois, des nations 
les plus cclairees dc I’ancien h^misphirc.” 

100. Du Conirat Social, bk. II, chap. 7, cd. Georges Bcaulavon (3rd cd., Paris: 
Ricder, 1922), p. 183. Thence Rousseau’s demands for a civic religion (bk. IV, 
cliap, 7), the meaning of which lic expressed very well in a passage which was 
then left out of bk, II, chap. 7: “Quant au concours dc la religion dans 
I’lStablisscnicnc civil, on voic aussi qu’il n’est pas inoins utile dc pouvoir donner 
au lien moral unc force int^rieurc qui p6nctrc jusqu’il Tame et soit coujours 
independanre ties biens, des maux, de k vie m6mc ct de tons les dvencmcnts 
humains" (Ibid., p. 325), See also Franz Pahimann, ALensch und Staat hei 
Rottsseau (Berlin: Ebcrling, 1939). 

101. If not orbciwisc stated, the texts of Ronsscau arc quoted from The Political 
Writings of Jcan-Jacques Rousseau, ed. C. E. Vaughan (z vols., Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1915). See, on Rousseau, Otto Vosslcr, Der Nationalgedanke von 
Rousseau bis Ranke (Munich: Oldcnbourg, 1937), an interesting attempt to 
interpret Rousseau as a forerunner of the National Socialist conception of 
nationalism; Alexandre Choulgulne, “Les Origincs dc I’cspric national moderne 
ct Jcan-Jacques Rousseau,” Annals de la Societe Jean-Jacqties Rousseau, vol. 
XXVI (Geneva: A, Jullicn, 1937), pp. 9-283; J. Windenberger, Essai sur le 
systenie de poUtiqtte etrangere de J.-J. Rousseau. (Paris: Picard, 1899); Alfred 
Cobban, Rousseau and the Modem State (London; Allen & Unwin, 1934) ; 
Franz Haymann, Welthurgertum und Vaterlandslicbc in der Staatslehre 
Rousseaus wid Fichtes (Berlin: Pan-Vcrlag Rolf Hcisc, 1924); Richard Fester, 
Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie (Stuttgart; Gbschen, 1890); 
Georg Gurwitsch, “Kant und Fichte als Rousseau-lntcrprctcn,” Kant-Studien, 
vol. XXVII (Berlin, 1922), pp. 138-164; Siegfried March, “Grundbegriffe der 
Rousscauschen Staatsphilosophte,” Ibid., pp. 165-178; Ernst Cassirer, “Das 
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Problem Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau,” Arcbiv fur Geschichte der rbilosophie, vol. 
XLI (1932), j>p. 177-213, 479-513. Generally seen Henri See, L'Evolution de la 
pensee politique en France au XVllF sieclc (Paris: Giarcl: 1925); Harald 
HofFdiiig, }can-Jacques Rousseau et sa philosophic (Paris: Alcan, 1912); 
Albert Schinz, La Pensee de Jeati-Jacqucs Rousseau (2 vols., Northampton, 
Mass.: Smith College Fiftieth Anniversary Publications, 1929). Among recent 
writings on the influence of Rousseau are; Puul-L. Leon, “L’EvoJurion tie 
I’idee de la souvcraincte avanc Rousseau,” Archives de philosophic du droit et 
de sociologie juridiqne, y° annee (1937), Nos. 3-4, “La Notion de souverainete 
dans la doctrine de Rousseau,” Ibid., 8“ aiinee <1938), Nos. 1-2, and “Etudes 
critiques: Rousseau et les fondements de I’Erat moderne,” Ibid., 4'’ annee 
(1934), pp. 197-237; Joaquin Xiriau Paulaii, Rousseau y las ideas politicas 
viodernas (Madrid: Reuss, 1923); David Williams, “The Influence of Rousseau 
on Political Opinion, 1760-1795,” English Historical Rcvieao, vol. XL VIII, No. 
191 (July, 1933), pp. 414-430; Henry V. S. Ogden, “The Antithesis of Nature 
and Art, and Rousseau’s Rejection of the Theory of Natural Rights,” 
Americitn Political Science Revieao, Aug., 1938, pp. 643-654; Richard S. Sewall, 
“Rousseau’s Second Discourse in Engknd from 1755 to 176:,” Philological 
Quarterly, vol. XVII, No. 2 (Apr., 1938), pp. 99-114; James H. Warner, “A 
BibliograpJjy of Eighteenth Century English Editions of Jcan-Jacqucs 
Rousseau, with Notes on the Early Diffusion of his Writing.s,” Philological 
Quarterly, vol. XIII, No. 3 (July, 1934), pp. 225-247; J. R. Spell, Rousseau in 
the Spanish World Before 183s (Austin: Univ. of Texas Press, 1938); Angel 
del Rio, “Algunas Notas sobre Rousseau cn Espana,” Plispania California, 
Feb. 19, 1936, pp. 105-116; J. R. Spell, “Rousseau in Spanish America,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, vol. XV, No. 2 (iMay, 1935), pp. 
260-267; Albert Schinz, Rtat present des travaux sur /.-/. Roussean (New 
York: Modern Language Association, 1941). 

102. Rousseau, (Muvres complhes (Paris: P. Poiirtat Frcrcs, 1836), vol. XI, p. 515. 

J03. Social Contract, b. Ill, chap. 3. See also chap, i. “Comme millc evcncmcnr.s 
peuvent changer Ics rapports d’un pcuple, non sculemcnt difTcrcnis gouverne- 
nients peuvcnc etre bons a divers pcuples, niais avi mcme pcuple en differents 
temps.’ 

104. “La religion naturelle est unique, etemalle, et imnuiahlo cn tons pays; . . . 
elle est le fondement dc routes les lois polmques et de route la morale civile” 
(Political Writings, vol. II, p. 297, no. 3). “Si la loi naturelle n’etait ccrit que 
dans la raison, humainc, elje serait peu capable de dinger la plupart de nos 
actions. Mais elle esc encore gravde dans le cccur dc I’homme cn caracteres 
ineffagables; ec e’est la qu’clic lui parle plus fortement qiic tous les prcccptcs 
ties pliilosophes.” {Ibid^ vol. I, p. 294.) 

105. In his Emile, QSuvres (Paris: Hachette, 1905), vol. II, p. 9. 

106. See Eugene Ritter, “La famille et la jcuncssc de J.-J. Rousseau,” Annales de 
la Societe Jean-Jacqms Rousseau, vol. XVI (Geneva: A. Jullicn, 1923), p. 48. 
There also (p. 50): “L’orgueil national qui enflait le cceur tics Genevois ctair 
fonde avant tout sur le fait qu’ils ctaient un pcuple souverain clans un ctat 
libre.” On the political implications of the Calvinist reform in Geneva, tienri 
Fazy wrote (Les Constitutions de la repitbiique de Geneve (18901, p. 42): 
“Les patriotes genevois qui ont fait la Reforme n’etaienc pas dc grands theo- 
logiens, ni des fideles bieii fervents, ils cmbrasscreiit la Refornie dans le but 
cssentiel de coiisoJidcr er d’affirmcr I’ccuvi'c dc libcrcc qu’ils .ivaienc entreprisc. 
L’feglise romaine ctait a leurs j'cux I’anxiliairc, I’allicc de la maison de Savoie, 
tandis qu’ils cnvisagcaient k Reforme comme un point d’appui pour la liberte.” 
And Eugene Qtoi^ summed up the political importance of the Reformation 
for Geneva in a short sentence (Esqnisse de Phistoire religietise de Genive 
[1928] p. r6): “La Reforme 6vangelique va done tlevenir I’ceuvrc nationale 
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dc rincldpeiidance et de la liberte.” (Quoted in Annales de la Socu-te ]ean- 
Jacqnes Rousseau, vol. XXVI, p. 61.) 

107. Political Writhigs, vol. I, p. Z50. 

108. Ibid., vol. I, p. 252. I do not know whether the Dreyfusards remembered this 
passage. Rousseau reemphasized his opinion on the following page: “Lcs 
Romains se distingucrent au-dcssus de tons Ics peuplcs de la terre par les 
cgard,s du Gouvernemenc pour lcs particuliers, cc par son attention sorupuleusc 
a respecter les droits inviolables de tous les membres de I’fitac. II n’y avaic rien 
de si saerd que la vie des simples ciroyens.” 

109. IJdd., vol. I, p. 257. Two pages later Rousseau wrote in the tradition of Locke: 
“II cst certain que le droit dc propridte esc le plus sacre de tous lcs droits des 
citoyens, et plus important, a certains egards, que la liberte mcme: . . . parce 
que la propridte cst le vrai fondement de la societe civile, et la vrai garant des 
engagements des citoyens.” 

no. QLtivres coviidetes (ed. Paris, 183d), vol. II, pp. 210 f. 

III. Ibid., vol. XV, p. 262 {Confessmis, bk. IV). Vol. IX, pp. 194 ff. (La Nouvelle 
Helo'ise, pt. IV, Letter 6), contains a moving declaration of his love for 
Switzerland, strangely reminiscent of a similar declaration by Petrarch (see 
note 45 to Chapter III): “Plus j'approcliais de la Suisse, plus je me sentais emu. 
L’instant ou des hauteurs de Jura je decouvris le lac de Geneve fut un instant 
d’extase ct de ravissemenr. La vuc de mon pays, dc ce pays si chdri, ou des tor- 
rents de plaisirs avaient inondd mon cccur-, Pair des Alpcs si salutaire et st pur; 
Ic dou.\ air dc la patrie, plus suave que lcs parfums dc 1 Orient, cette cerre riche 
et fertile, cc paysago unique, Ic plus beau done Toeil hurnain fut jamais frappe; 
CO sdjour charmant auquel je ii’avais rien trouvd d’dgnl dans le tour du monde 
. . . tout cela me jetait dans des transports que je no puis dccrirc, cc semblaic 
mu I'ciulrc h la fois la jouissance dc ma vie cnci6rc.” 

III. Les Co7ifessioj2S de J.-/. Rotisseati, ed. Ad. van Sever (Paris: Cris, 1914), vol. 
II, p. 297. 

113. Correspoiidance geii^rale de J.-J. Rousseau, ed. Thdophile Dufour (Paris: 
Colin, 1924 ff.), vol. IV, p. 21!. See also Political Writhtgs, vol. II, p. 204. On 
Mar. 1, 1764, Rousseau wrote to Pictet: “Mais oCi est-elle, cette patrie? Exisce-t- 
cllc ciicorc? Votre Icctrc ddcide cctic question. Ce nc sonc ni lcs murs, in lcs 
hommes qui font la patrie; ce sont lcs lois, les mceurs, lcs coucumes, le 
gouvernement, la constitution, la maniere d’etre qui rdsulte dc tout cela. La 
patrie est dans lcs relations dc I’ctat a scs membres: quand ccs relations 
changent ou s’an^ancissent, la patrie s’evanouit. Ainsi, monsieur, plcurons la 
notre; cllc a peri, et sou simulacrc, qui restc encore, ne serf plus qu’a la 
dcshonorcr.” 

114. CEuvres completes (ed. Paris, 183d), vol. II, p. 3. In the Lettre d M. d’Aletubert 
he said also, “Tout ce qui est mal en morale est mal encore cn politique.” 

1 15. Letter to Coindet, Apr. 27, 1765, Correspoiidance generate, vol. XIII, p. 265. 
In a letter to pastor Usteri of Zurich he wrote on Apr. 3, 17^3 (Political 
Writings, vol. ll, p. 166): “L’esprit parriotique cst un esprit exclusif qui nous 
fait regarder comme Stranger et presque comme ennemi tout autre que nos 
concitoyens. Tel ctait I’cspric de Sparte et de Rome. L’espric du Christianisme 
au contraire nous fait regarder tous lcs hommes comme nos freres, comme les 
enfants de Dieu. La charite chretienne ne permet pas de faire unc difference 
odieuse entre le compatriotc ct I’etranger; elle n’est bonne a faire ni des 
rcpublicains ni des guerriers, mais seulcmcnt des chretiens ct des hommes; son 
zele ardent embrasse indifferemment tout le genre hurnain. II cst done vrai 
quo le Cliristainisme cst, par sn saintetc memc, contraire a I’csprit social 
particulier.” 

nd. De Cive, V, 9. There also: “Umis quisque eorum uniquique cetcrorum se 
pacto obiigat.” 
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1 17. Sochi Contract,, bk. I, chap. 8. 

■jjS. Jbid., bk. II, chap. ii. Already in die Preface to Narclsso Rou-S-senu insisted 
upon equality in the ideal state: “Dans un ctat bicn constitue, tons Ics citoyens 
sent si bien egaux, que mil ne peue ctre prefevc aux autres comme Ic plus 
savant ni memc comiiic le plus habile, mais tout au plus conuue Ic mcillcur; 
encore cetcc dcrnicre distinction est-clle soiivcnt dangcrcusc; car die fait dcs 
fourbes et des hypocrites” (CEuvres completes, [cd. Paris, 1836], vol. XI, 

P- ’ 97 - 

119. “This I have said already, but it is worth while to repent it” (Sochi Coiitract, 
bk. II, chap. 7). “Le peujilc souinis aux lois ea doit etre I’autcuri il n’apparticnt 
qu'a ceux qiii s’associent dc regler Ics conditions cle la societc” (Ibid., bk. II, 
chap. 6). 

120. Political Writings, vol. II, p. 145. Sec afeo Social Contract, bk. II, cliap. 7. 

121. Dll co»/i(Tf social, bk. Ill, chap. 9 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 254). Compare also the 
emphasis whicii Rousscan always put on liberty, as in his note to the same 
chapter (pp. 255 f.) : “Quand tout reste ccra.se sous Jc joug, e’ese alors que rout 
deperit; e’est alors que les chefs, Ics detruisant a Icur aise, ubi solitudlnem 
jaciunt, paccvi appellant. . . . Un pen d’agitation domic du ressort aux ames, 
ct cc qui fait vraiment prosperer I'espccc est moins la paix que la libertc." And 
similarly in Ills Considerations sm le gouvernen/ent dc Pologne (Political 
Writings, vol. II, p. 455); “La police est bonne, mais la liberte vauc mieux.” In 
a fragment of an undated letter (Correspondance genernle, vol. XX, p. 346) 
Rousseau wrote; “La libertc publique est Ic bicn le phis precieux-, ct tout 
homme a le droit, au nom dc la patrie, dc J’arracher dcs mnin.s dc J’usurpateur; 
Jp vengeance de ce crime capital appartient a chaque individu; apprenez ccs 
vei'ites a tons les homines, qu’cllcs desccndeiit juscpie dans les dermers ordres 
dcs cicovens.” 

122. G. Streckeiscn-Moultou, (Ettvres et correspondances inedites de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris., 1861), p, 141. 

123. Rousseau's Spartanism is well expressed in the Social Contract, bk. HI, chap. 15: 
“Cest le tracas du commerce ct dcs arts, e’est I’avidc interct du gain, e’est la 
niollesse cc I’amour dcs conimodiccs, qui cliuiigcnc les services personnels cn 
argent. On cede imc parcic de son pront pour raugmentcr a son aisc. Donnez 
dc I’lirgcnc, ct bientoc voiis aurez dcs fcr.s. . . . iMicux VEtat est constitiic, 
plus les alLiirc,? publiques I’cmporceiit sur les privccs dans I’esprit dc.s citoyens,” 
It was because Rous.seau did not find in his century men of this kind that he 
turned in Emile to the task of educating true men, while of the products of 
the then current education he said; “Ce sera un do ces hommes dc no.s jonrs, 
un Francois, un Anglois, un bourgeois; cc nc sera ricii” (CEuvres completes 
[cd. Paris, 1836], voT. Ill, p. 25). In that seme Emile does not contradict the 
Social Contract but supplements it. The ideals in both arc the same, a true 
conmumity of truly free men, something which Rousseau could not find in his 
time, and wliich in its absoliitization cannot exist. The fact that he did not 
find any political communities around him corresponding to the ideal picture 
of a society based upon die social contract exjuains the cryptic passage in 
EviHe (Ibid., p. 26): “L’institution publique n e.xi.sre plus, et ne pent plii.s 
cxister, parce qu’ou il n’y a plus dc patrie, il ne pent plus y avoir de citoyens. 
Ces deux mots patrie cc citoyen doivent cere effaces des langues moderncs. j’en 
sais bien la raison, maisje ne vcu.x pas la dire.” Tiicrc is a very cliai'acterisfic 
passage in his Considerations sur le gouvernement de Pologne (Political 
Writings, vol. IT, p. 507): “L’indiffcrence des moderncs sur tons les objets 
inoraux . . 

124. Goethe defined this meaning of RouKeau*.s general will, though he reinter- 
preted it in a charactcrisdcally antidemocratic and thus anti-Uousscau way, 
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when he coined for it a new word, “folkhood”: “Wir brauchcn in iinserer 
Sprache cin Wore, das, wic Kindheit sich zu Kind vcrhiilt, so das Vcrliiilcnis 
Volldicic zum Volke ausdriickt. Dcr Erzicher muss die Kindheit horen, niciit 
das Kind; der Gesetzgeber und Regent vie Volkheit, nicht das Volk, jene 
spricht iinnicr dassellic aus, ist verniinftig, bescandig, rein und wahr; dieses 
weiss nicmals fur laiitcr WoUen, was cs will. Und in dicscin Sinne soil und 
Icami das Gesetz dcr allgcmein ausgcsprochene Wille dcr Volkheit seiii, ein 
Willc, <ien die Mcnge nicmals ausspricht, den aber der Verstiindige vcrninimt, 
und den der Vcrniiiiftige zu befriedigen weiss und dcr Guic gem befriedigt.” 
{Weiviarcr Atisgabe^ vol. XLII, p. 194. It dates probably from 1829, and is one 
of the many passages originally destined for JVtlbebn Alehiers Wamierjabre 
but not included in it.) 

125. First draft, bk. I, chap. 5 (Political Writmgs, vol. I, p. 46:). Also: “La 
socictc civile . . . n’est point dans la nature” (Du contrat social, bk, III, chap. 
15 [cd. Beaiilavoii, p. 274}). 

126. Du contrat social, bk. Ill, chap. 15 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 272). Beaulavon adds in 
a note the remark that in feudal times “le mot lionime indiquaic une relation 
de dcpcnclancc et de vassalite; on ctait i’homme dc quclqu’un. D’ou le sens du 
mot homage.” 

127. Lcttre d /VI. d'Aletubert, CEuvres completes (cd. Paris, 1836), vol. II, p, 181. 

128. “II suit dc la que I’lstnc devrait sc borncr si unc sculc ville, tout au plus.” 
(lyiitical Writings, vol. I, p. 38, n. j.) 

129. Sebasticn Mercicr, De /.-/. Rotmeau considere covnm Pun dcs premiers 
auteurs de la Revolution (Paris, 1791), quoted ii\ Political Writings, vol, II, 
n. tj, n. 3. On the influence of the Social Contract, sec Du contrat social (ed. 
licaulavon), pp. 77-103. 

130. Political Writings, vol. II, pi>. 512, 427 f., 492. 

131. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 445, 356. 

132. See for instance Rousseau’s rctuarks about Peter the Great in the Social Con~ 
tract, bit. II. chap. 8 (cd. Bcaulavon, p. 191). 

133. Political Writings, vol. 11 , p. 319. 

134. Ibid., vol. n, p. 432. 

135. Ibid., vol. II, p. 350. 

136. Ibid., vol. II, p, 317. 

137. Ibid., vol II, pp. 311, 313. 

138. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 315. 3 ' 7 . 353 - 

139. Ibid., vol. II, p. 353. In his Preface to Narcisse Rousseau stressed liis opposition 
to civilization and intercourse: “H y a, parini Ics hoinmes, millc sources de cor- 
ruption; cc, quoique les sciences soient pcut-ctrc la plus abondante cc la plus 
rapidc, il s’en faut blen que ce soit la seule. . . . Tout cc qui facilitc la com- 
munication entre les diverses nations porte aux ones, non les vertus dcs autres, 
mais lours crimes, et altere chez toutes les mceurs qui sonr propres a lent climac 
et a la constitution dc Icur gouvcrncmcnt.” (CEuvres cotnpletes [ed. Paris, 
183^1, vol. XI, p. ig6. 

140. Political Writings, vol, II, pp. 337, 338, 351. 

141. Ibid., vol. II, p. 442, See also note 128 above and the Social Contract, bit. Ill, 
chap. 15 at the end. 

142. Political Writings, vol. II, pp. 427, 429, 431, 434, 435, 437 ff. Rousseau attributed 
the moral disintegration of the ccntuiy to the lack of national education and 
national institutions. “II n’y a plus aujourd’hui de Fraiigais, d’Ailemands, 
d’Espagnols, d’Anglais m6me, quoiqu’on en disc; il n’y a quo des Europeens. 
Tous ont les mcmes goflts, les mcmes passions, parcc tju’aucim n’a regu dc 
formes nationales par unc institution particulicrc. Tous, dans les mcmes cir- 
constanccs, feront les mcmes choscs. . . . Que Icur importc a quel inaitrc ils 
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obeissent, de quel £tar ils suivent Ics lois? Pourvu qu’ils trouvent de I’argcnt a 
voler ec des femmes a corrompre, ils sont parcout daiis Jcur pays.” {Ibid., p, 

43 Z.) 

143. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 501, 486, 488. 

144. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 512, 490. 

145. Ibid., vol. I, p. 365. Sec Rousseau, Vtitat de guerre and Projet de paix per~ 
petuelle, ed. Shirley G. Paccerson (New York: Putnam, 1920). 

146. Political Wriihigs, vol. I, pp, 374 ff. 

147. Ibid., vol. I, pp, 389 IT. 

148. Kant’s Zwii eiuigen Frieden should he read together with his Idee %ii ewer all- 
geineineii Gesebichte in iveltburgerlicber Absicht, his essay Ueber den 
Qeviemsprnclr. Day wag in der Theorie vichtig sein, tattgt aber niebt fiir 
die Praxis, and the final pare of the Metaphysiche Anfangsgriinde der Reebts- 
lebre. Kant gave, in the “Anmerkung” to his Mtithnmslicher Anfang der 
Menschengescbichte (1786), one of the best intcrprcrarioiis of Rous.seau’s 
work. See Immanuel Kant, Werke (Leipzig: Moden u. Baumann, 1838), vol. 
in, pp. 348 fT, 

149. Rousseau had already written in a letter to Voltaire on Aug. 18, 1756: “H y a, 
je I’avoue, nne sorte de profession de foi quo les lois peuvenc imposer; mais, 
hors les principcs de la morale ec du droit naturcl, ellc doit ctre purement 
negative, parce qu’il pent exister des religions qui attaqucnc les fondcmcnts 
dc la socicte qu’il faut commcncer par extermmer ces religions pour assurer 
la paix dc I’ecac. De ces dogines ii ptoscricc, rintolerancc esc sans difficultc le 
plus horrihlci mais il faut Ta prendre a sa source-, car les fanatiqiies les plus 
sanguin-aires chaugenc de langage selon la fortune, ec ne prechcnc que patience 
ec douceur quand ils ne sont pas les plus forts. Ainsi j iippclle incolciimc par 
principe rout homme qui s’imagine qu’on ne pent ctre homme dc bien sans 
croire rout se qu’il croic, ec damne impicoyahlcjnenc ceux qui no pcnscnc point 
comme lui. . . . Jc voudrois done qu on eftc dans chaque etat un code moral, 
oil line espcce dc profc.ssion de foi civile qni contlnt posirivemenc Ic.s inaxinics 
socialcs que chacun seroit tenu d’admcctre, et negativement les maximes in- 
tolerantcs qu’on seroit tenu dc rejetcr, non coinme impics, mais comme sedi- 
cicuses. Ainsi toute religion qui pourroit s’accordcr avec le code seroit admisc; 
toutc religion qui ne s’accorcieroic pas seroit proscrite, ec chacun seroit libre dc 
n’en avoid point d’autre que le code niemc.” {CEnvres computes [cd. Paris, 
1836!, vol. XX, pp. 330, 33I-) 

150. Sec the passage Dn contrat social, ed. Beaulavon, p. 325, n. i, quoted above in 
Note loi. 

151. Rousseau said of the Turkish government: "Generalemeut il y regne, avec 
biens moins dc liiinicres ec de finesse, plus de droiture et de bon sens. On a du 
inoins avec clle cet avantage dc plus qu’avec les Puissances chretieiities, qu’ellc 
ainic a remplir ses engagements et rcspecte ordinairemenc les craites." Political 
Writings, vol. II, p. $it. 

152. Du contrat social, ed. Beaulavon, p. 338, 

153. Ibid., p. 334, Rousseau said of such a people that it is in a natural stare of war 
with ail others, which is very harmful to its own security. In the draft of the 
Social Contract Rousseau wrote: ‘71 jaiit petiser comme mot pour etre sauvL 
Voila le dogme affreux qui ddvore la terre. Vous n’aurcz jamais assez fait pour 
la paix publique si vous n’otez dc la cite ce dogme infernal. Quiconque ne le 
trouve pas execrable ne pent ctre ni chretieii, ni cicoycn, ni homme; c’esc un 
monstre qu’il faut immoler au repos du genre luiinam.” {Ibid., p. 343, n. i.) 
See also Walter Eckstein, “Rousseau and Spinoza,” Journal of the History of 
/deny, vol. V (1944), pp. 259-291. 
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1. Report of the Tntendaut of Alsace, Aug, 20, 1757, quoted in Ferdinand Bnmot, '■ 

Histoirc de la langiie jranfaise, vol. VI, p. 134. 

2. Sec Louis Reau, L'Etirope frmifahe m siecle des Lujiiieres (Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1939). 

3. A'lontesquieii, quoted in Guglielmo Ferrero, Reconstmcthii-. Talleyrand d 

Vienne, (Paris: Plon, 1940), p. 38. 

4. Salomon Gessner, Dapbnis {SmntUche Sebriften [Vienna: B. Ph. Bauer, 1813], I , 

vol. I, pp. 181, 183, 185 f.) . Gessner’s drama Erast, which was praised years later !' 

by Pestalozzi for its power to spread philanthropy and the taste for the simple j 

and natural, was a protest against the “inhumanity” and “hard-heartedness” of 

his father, who represented the existing order. Sec Ibid., vol. II, pp. 205 ff., |i 

especially Sc. V with Simon’s monologue, pp. 2i8f. j 

5. Tlie official Gazette de France of Apr. 4, 1774, pointed out; “Our navigators i; 

who have studied the northern continent well assert that an innate taste for 

liberty is inseparable from the soil, the sky, the forests and tlie lakes which 
keep this vast and still new country from resembling tlic other parts of the ; 

globe. They are persuaded that any European transported to those dimes 
would contract this peculiar characteristic.” Quoted in Bernard Fa^', The 
lievoliuiotmy Spirit in Fratice and Atncrica, transl. Ramon Guthrie (London: j 

Allen & Unwin, 1928), p, 22. See also Gilbert Chinard, “L’bcritage de la Li- 
hertu," Renaissance, vol. I (1943), PP* do-80. 

6. Introduction to the 3-vol. cd. published in Geneva in 1775. L 

7. Livre XVIII, chap. 75 {ibid., vol. Ill, pp. 341 f.) Sec also ibid., p. 353, and in tlie 
preceding ciiap., p. 340, the passage: “Toutes Ics nations almerent a voir 

rcaliser & rcnouveller les terns h^roi'ques de I’anciquicc, quo ics inccurs & Ics ' 

loix de I’Europc leur avoiem fait prendre pour une fable. Elies crurent enfin ; , 

qu’un pcuplc pouvoit Stre heureu.x, sans inaitrcs ct sans prdtres. L’homme a I 

besoin dc I’un & de I’autrc, si on cn croit Vimposture & la fiattcric, qui parlcnc j ^ 

dans les temples & dans les 0001*$. Oui, sans doutc, les mcchans rois one besoin. | ' 

dc dieux cruels, pour trouver dans Ic ciel rcxemplc dc la tyrannic; ils ont 
besoin de pretres pour faire adorer dcs dieux tyrans. Mais Thomme juste & ; 

libre ne demandc t^u’un Dieu qui soil son pcrc, dcs egaux qui le chirissent, & 1 

des loix qui Ic protegent.” ! 

8. Livre XVIII, chap. 97 {ibid., pp. 420 f.) 

9. Ibid., p. 452. For the preceding, sec pp. 446,449 (Livre XVIII, chaps. lo}, 104) : 

‘‘Jusqu’ou les colonics doivcnt-clles jjousscr leur resistance aux impositions?” 
and “Scroit-il utile aux colonics de rompre les liens qui les umssem a la 
metropole?” 

10. fWd,, vol. Ill, pp. 565, 566. 

11. Ibid; vol. Ill, p. 576. Raynal summed up the point of view of his generation in. 

tlie three following passages near the end of his book (pp. 577, 582, 583): “Au I 

tribunal de la philosophe & dc la raison, la morale cst une science dont I’objet 1 1 

est la conservation & le bonheur comrnun dc I’espece humainc.” “Les bonnes j ■ 

loix se maintiennent par les bonnes mocurs; mais les bonnes mceurs s’etablis- 1 ' 

sent par les bonnes loix. Les hommes .sonc ce que le gouvernement les fait. 

Pour les modifier, il esc toujours armc d’une force irresiscible, celle de I’opinion 
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publicjuc; & le gouvcrncmcnt dcviendra toujoiiis corniptcur, qiiatid, par sa 
nature, il seta corrompu. Voila le mot. Lcs nations clc riiAiropc auronc dc 
bonnes inttui'S, loistju’ellcs auront de bons gouvcnicmciits. I'inissons.” “Puissc, 
sous les auspices dc la philosophic, s’eteiidre un jour d’un bout du inondc a 
I’aucre cette chainc d’union &. dc bicnfaisaiicc t]ui doit rappmeher routes lcs 
nations policecs! Puisscnc-clles ne plus porter aux nations sauvages rexemplc 
des vices & dc Toppression!” 

12. D. M. Wolfe, Milto?} m the Purhav Revolutiov (New York: Nelson, 1941), p. 
36. Roger Williams was a close friend of Milton and Cromwell. Sec J. E. 
Ernst, Rof'Ci' IVilliajus’. New Eiigluiid Firebrand (Neu' York; Alacmillan, 
1932). 

13. puritan Hebraism in New England expressed itself in the frequent choice of 
Old Testament names. “The Puritans claimed the right to pass their own laws, 
with the Bible, and not the common law, as their fundamental law” (Joel 
Parker, in Leemres on Subjects Relating to the Early History of Massa- 
cbtisetts, bv Members of the iVinssachusctts Historical Society [Boston: Mass. 
Historical Society, J869), p. 389). Chief Justice Hutchinson was supposed to 
have said in a charge to the grand jury in the March term, 1767, regarding 
the distinction between murder and imnslaughrer a.s made by English law, 
“It was noc made in this country before the charter; for our forefathers 
founded their laws upon the law of Moses whicii makes no sucli distinction,” 
and the nest year he supported the right of the forefathers “to adopt the 
judicial laws 0/ Moses wlucli were given to the Israeljcc.s of old” {ibid., n, 391). 
The earliest New England code of laws, adopted in J641 by the General Cnurc 
of the Coiorjy of Massaclmsctts Bay, contained in Art. 94 tlic “Capitall Laws." 
All of them were taken from the Old Testament, giving chapter and verse as 
authorities. (Sec Avmtcan History Leaflets, Colonial and Constitutional, cd. 
A. 11 . Hart and E. Channmg, No. 25 fNcw York: A. Lovell & Co., 1 Sgdl .) Arc. 
91 ]'ctf.ardjng captives and daves said, “And these .sljall iiavc all the liberties 
and Christian usages which the law of God established in Israeli concerning 
such persons doth morally require.” This earliest code was dtnwji up to assure 
“the free fruition of such liberties Immunities and privcledgcs as numanitic, 
Civilitie, .urd Christianiric call for as due to every man in his place ajicl propor- 
tion.” In the Fimclamcnial Agreement at New Haven on June 4, 1^49, a query 
as to whether the Scriptures “do hold forth a perfect rule for the direction 
and government of all men” was assented to by all (The Trite lihio~Lmus of 
Comiecticut and New Haven and the False Bhie-Laws invented by the Rev. 
Saimiel Peters, etl. J. Hammond Trumbull IHartford: American Publishing 
Co,, 1876], p. 162). The capital laws were there likcwi.se supported by refer- 
ences to the Old Testament. The General Court of the Colony of New Haven 
was bound by the fact "that the lawes for holinesse, anti righteoirsncss, arc 
already made, and given us in the Scriptures, which in matters moral!, or of 
morall equity, may not be altered by humane power, or nurhority; Moses 
onely shewed Israel the lawes, and statutes of God, and the Sanedrim the high- 
est court, among the jewes, must attend those lawes: Yet civil! rulcns, and 
courts, and this Generali Court in particular ... are the ministers of God, for 
tlie goad of the people.” New-Have?ps SetJhig in New-Evgland mid some 
Lawes for Govermnem (Published for the Use of that Colony, London, 1656), 
pp, 184 f, Sec also Samuel Eliot Morison, Pnritnn Pronaos (New York Unit'. 
Press, 1936). 

J4. WiWiasn llradhrd, History of PlyMoiitbPlamniioii (2 vols,, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1912), vol. I, p. 15. Bradford had a strong longing for a better knowl- 
edge of the Hebrew language. He wrote in rlic Preface: “Tliongl) I am 
growne aged, yet I have had a longing desire, to .see with my own eyes, some- 
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tiling of that most ancient language, and holy tongue, in which law, and oracles 
of God were write; and in which God, and angels, spake to the holy parriarks, 
of old time.” 

15. Cotton Mather, Alagvalia Christi Aimricam (Hartford: Cylas Andrus, 

Roberts & Burr, tSro), vol. I, pp. 104 (on Bradford), 108, tii (on VVinthrop). 

Mather defines the purpose of his writings {ibid., p. 45); “I am going to give : ' 

unto the Christian reader an history of some feeble attempts made in the !: 

American licmisphere to anticipate the state of the New-Jenisalcm, as far as ! ^ 

the unavoidable vanity of human affairs, and influence of Satan upon them 
would allow of it.” Throughout the book Mather used nianv Hebresv words 
in Hebrew script. He called New England’s ministers “hasidim harishonim.” 

16. “The most distinctive feature of the Harvard curriculum was the emphasis on 

Hebrew and kindred languages. . . . The Puritans could not satisfy their 
repressed desire for more and better Hebrew” S. E. Morison, Harvard College i . 

hi the Seventeenth Century [Cambridge: Harvard Unit'. Press. 1936], vol. I. Ss ' 

p. 200. See also I. S. Mc3'er, “Hebrew at Harvard (1636-1760 ) Publications , ■ 

of the American Jewish Historical Society, vol. XXXV (1939), pp. 145-170; 

and on the influence of the Old Testament generally see the cliaptcr 
“Hebraic Aspects of American Puritanism” and the appended bibliography in 
L, I. Newman, Jewish Influence on Christian Reform Movements (New York: 'i 

Columbia Univ. Press, 1925), pp. 631-646. Roscoc Pound, who regards in- (j 

dividualism and liberty as the product of “Germanic” and Saxon genius, 
remarked: “One miglit say that there was something congenial to the Ger- 
manic spirit in PIcbraism which gave the Old Testament so profound an 
influence when our fathers began to read it” (The Spirit of the Common Law , 

[Boston: Marshall Jones, 1921 f, p. 36.) Abicl Abbot, pastor of the First Church l‘; 

in Haverhill, Mass., delivered a Thanksgiving sermon in 17W1 Traits of ! ;> 

liesemblatice in the People of the United States of America to Aticlent Israel 1 ■ 

(Haverhill: A'loorc & Scebbins, 1799), in which he said (pp.6,20): “It has been j : 

often remarked that the people of the United States come nearer to a parallel 1 

with Ancient Israel, than any other nation upon the globe. Hence our a.meri- j 

CAN iSRAiii, is a term frequently used; and common consent allows it apt and i 

proper. ■ , . I.s it presumptuous to suppose that the colonization, rapid growth, ; 

early independency, and unexampled prosperity of this country are means in j 

providence to promote that religion and to strengthen and extend that church, 
against which the gates of hell shall not prevails’ If not, then we are, in a sense 
liltc Israel, designed to be a religious people. Concede this, and our liiscoiy is 
natural.” Several examples are given to show how God favored and saved 
“the American Israel.” 

A visiting Frenchman reported that in 1780 some Bostonians wished to substi- . 

tutc Hebrew for English; they selected Hebrew “pour la commodite du [ ' 

public.” Voyages de M. le Marquis de Chastellux dans VAnieriqiie Septen- ] 

trionale dans les annees ti8o, iqSi et 1-^82 (2 vols., Paris 1786) vol. I, p. 201 f. 

See Robert Withington in New England Quarterly, vol. XVI <i943)» p- 3*8. j 

17. Algernon Sidney, Discourses in Govermtent (3 vols., New York: Richard 1 

Lee, 1805), vol. II, pp. 64 f. Sidney also referred to the medieval Jewish com- 
mentators, Don Isaac Abrabancl and Mairaonidcs, who “agree in the same 

thing, calling the people’s desire to have a king furious, mad, wicked and 

proceeding from their love to their idolatry of their neighbors, which was 

suited to their government; both which were inconsistent with \\'hat God 

had established over his own people.” Sidney praised the old Hebrew 

democracy' and its general assemblies of the people {ibid., "a. 70). Similarly 

James Harrington in his Oceana referred to the examples or Old Testament ’ 

political institutions. “It is noteworthy that he invariably makes the practice 
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of the Jewish Commonwealth the first support of every theory he brings 
forward, while examples from secular history come second. Jewish history, 
in fact, was not for Harrington on the same looting as any ordinary history: 
it had a divine authorit}', and in support of J)is contention that he has 
‘transcrib’d these principles of a Commonwealth out of Nature,’ he appeals 
‘to God and to the World. To God in the Fabric of the Conimonwcalch of 
Israel; and to the world in the universal scries of antient Prudence/’' J. W. 
Gough, “Harrington and Contemporary Thought,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, XLV, p. (Sepr., 1930). The Old Testament ntritude towards king- 
ship was later used by Thomas Paine in Covmion Sense (section “Monarchy 
and Hereditary Succession”), where he wrote, “Monarchy is ranked in 
Scripture as one of the sins of the Jews,” and “Those portions of Scripture 
are direct and ijositive. • . . That the Almighty hath here entered his protest 
against monarchical government is true, or the Scripture is false.” (Thomas 
Paine, Political Writings [2 vols., Boston: J. P. Mendum, 1870I, vol. I, pp. 
z 6 ff.) The inscription on the Liberty Bell, which dates from 1753, was taken 
from Leviticus 25:10. 

18. V. L. Farrington, Main Currents hi Aimrican Thought (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1927), vol. I, p. 47. See also Perry Miller, The New England Mind 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939). 

19. preserved Smith, A History of Modern Culture (New York: Holt, 1934), 
vol. 11, p. 202. 

20. John Wise, A Vindication of the Govermnem of Ne^v England Churches, 
a?icl The Church's Quarrel Espoused; or a Reply to Certain Proposals (4th 
ed,, Boston: Congregational Board of Publication, i8do), pp. 37, 38, 40, Wise 
(1652-1736) has been called “the first great American democrat,” M. G. Tyler, 
A History of American Literature During the Colonial Period (Student’s cd., 
New York: Putnam, 1902), vol. II, p. H5. 

21. Wise, op. clt., pp. 54 f. 

22. C, H. Van Tyne, The Causes of the War of Independence (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1922), pp. 75 f., 82. 

23. See for instance Burke’s speech of Mar. 22, 1775; “As long as you have the 
wisdom to keep the sovereign authority of this countr)' as the sanctuary of 
liberty, the sacred temple consecrated to our common faith, wherever tlic 
chosen race and sons of England woiship freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. Slavery they can have anywhere. It is a weed that grows in 
every soil. Tlicy may have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. But 
until you become lost to all feeling of your true interest and your national 
dignity, freedom they can have from none but you. This is the commodity of 
price of which you have the monopoly.” {Speeches arid Letters on American 
Affairs [Eveiyman’s Libraryl, p. 139.) “In political theory and in political 
practice the American Revolution drew its inspiration from the parliamentary 
struggle of the seventeenth century. The jiliilosophy of the Declaration was 
. . . not new; but good old English doctrine newly formulated to meet a pres- 
ent emergency/’ cSrl Becker, The Declaration of hidependeitce (Nciv York; 
Harcourt, Brace, 1922), p. 79. Sec also C. M. Andrews, The Colonial Period 
(New York: Holt, 1912), p. do. 

24. A pamplilet, "The City Ministers Unmasked,” published by an army apologist 
On Mar, 5, 1649, stated on p. 19: “Since but few Laws among us, are the pure 
residts of right reason and equity, but there is something of humane darkness, 
or lust, or humor, or interest cleaving to them; therefore as men grow up 
into more reason, they may change the Laws wliich tliemselvcs iiavc made; 
and as succeeding gemratians grow up into more clear and refined reason, 
than their Ancestors, so may tliey change . . . former Laiur, as less suitable 
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to them. . . . 'Right reason and equity carrj' all Laws in their bowels, and 
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1840), vol. II, pp. 469, 477- 
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Farmer in Pennsylvania (Philadelphia: Alathcw Carey, 1793), pp. 46 f. The 
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Lincoln is xeporced to have told Herndon, “I t)o not cave my grandfather 
was, but I care who my grandchildren will be.” 

37. Alexander Hamilton, Writhig^, ed. H. C. Lodge, <12 vols., New York: Put- 
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Providence, R.I., in 1774. Anotljcr pamplilet appealing to tlic Englisli tradition 
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colonies in general, and Pennsylvania in particular (Philadelphia, 

42. William Jay, The Life of Joint Jay, with Selections from His Corrcspotidence 
and Miscellaneojis Papers (2 vols., New York: Harper, 1833), vol. II,, p. 262. 

43. J. W, Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Revopition (Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln, i86q), p. 35. See also C. H. Van Tyne, “Influence of the Clergy, and 
of Religious and Sectarian Forces, on the American Revolution," American 
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1641. 

44. Thornton, op. cit., pp. 41^3. 

45. Ibid., p. 51. The complete Discourse is reprinted on pp. 47-104. 

46. Ibid., pp. 239 f. 

47. ibid., p. 403. In the same sermon Stiles defended tlie treatment of the Indians 
by two arguments. One was the advantage brought to the Iitdians: “The 
Protestant Europeans have generally bought the native right of .soil, as far as 
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argument was the fulfillment of biblical prophecy, the settlers representing 
Japhcrli, the huliaiis the Canaiinices who, as Stiles tried to prove with an im- 
mense amount of scholarship, had come to the New World sailing through 
tlic Straits of Gibraltar or crossing irom Asia to Alaska after die e.vjnilsioii 
by Joshua. {Ibid., pp. 405 f.) 

By tlj.at argument Stiles only r^umed tliose of seventeenth century New 
England preachers and writers, who had declared that the Indians had only a 
right to as much land as they tilled or could improve, while the European 
colonists obeyed Genesis 1:28. As faith in the Bible waned, we find again an 
appeal to natural law taking its place. Hugh Brackenridge’s United States 
Maficizinc printed in 1779: "The law of namre, where the law of revelation is 
not known, sufiiciently enjoins on every man that he contract his claim of 
soil to equal bounds, and pursue that manner of life which is most consistent 
with the general population of the earth, and the increase of liappiness to 
mankind.” A. K. Weinberg, Matiifest Destiny (Baltimore; Johns I^opkins 
Press, 1935), p. 77. 

The treatment of the Indians by American pioneers showed the worst 
features of imperialism. As in many ocher eases, then and later, the British 
imperial government cried to protect the interests of the natives against the 
white settlers. It wished to preserve the western lands as a great Indian 
reservation, but it encountered the opposition of land speculatoi's in the 
colonics. After American independence, the central government wished 
similarly to protect the Indians and to recognize tlicir legal rights, but it vt'as 
of course even more powerless against the pressure by the pioneers, One of 
tlie motives for which the West favored the War of 1812 against rlic opposi- 
tion of the eastern seaboard was the wish to remove all British assistance to 
the Indians and to give the settlers in the West a free hand. Tluis the good 
intentions expressed by Jefferson were frustrated: “And generally, from a 
conviction that we consider them [the Indians! as part of ourselves, and 
cherish M’itU sincerity elicit rights and interests, the attachment of the Indian 
tribes is gaining strength daily . . . and will amply requite us for the justice 
and friendship practised toward them. . . . One of the two great divisions of 
the Cherokee nation have now under consideration to solicit the citizenship 
of the United States, and to be identified with us m laws and government, in 
such progressive manner as we shall think best.” (Thomas Jefterson, 8th An- 
nual A'lessage to Congress, Nov. 8, 180S, IVrhhigs, ed. Ford, voJ. IX, pp. 221 f.) 

48. Van Tyne, The War of Independence: American Phase, p. 312. Sec also M. C. 
T}der, Literary History of the American Revolution (2 vols., New York: 
Putnam, 1897), vol. II, pp. 286-294- 

49. Thornton, op. eh., pp. 239 f. 

50. Jefferson, Writings, ed. AVashington, vol. IV, p. 199; vol. VII, p, 496. Jefferson 
wrote to Gov. Plumer (ibid., vol. VII, p. 19) : "The idea that institutions 
established for the use of the nation cannot be touched or modified, even to 
make them answer their end, because of rights gratuitously supposed in those 
employed to manage them in trust for the public ... is most absurd against 
the nation itself. Yet our lawyers and priests . . . suppose that preceding 
generations held the earth more freely than we do; had a right to impose 
laws on us, unalterable by ourselves, and that we, in like manner, can make 
laws and impose biirdiejis on future generations, which the)’ U'jll liave no 
right to alter; in fine, that the earth belongs to the dead and not the living.” 

51. S.inuic] Adams, Writings, ed. H. A. Cushings (4 vols.. New Yorlc: Putnam, 
1904-1908), vol. I, p, 190, and vol. II, pp. 356?., where he says that “all persons 
born in tiic British American colonies are by the laws of God and nature, 
and by the Common law of England, exclusive of all charters from the Crown, 
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well entitled, and by the Acts of the British Parliament are declared to be 
entitled, to all the meunti essential, inherent and inseparable Rights, Liberties 
and Privileges of Subjects born in Great Britain, . . . These arc some of the 
first principles of natural law and justice.” On Adams, see J. C. Miller, Sam 
Admm'. Pioneer in Propagafida (Boston: Little, Brown, 1936)- On the other 
hand, Jefferson in one passage went to rather curious lengths to prove the 
rights of the colonists from a rather distant past. He suggested that they 
remind the King that “our ancestors, before their emigration to America, were 
the free inhabitants of the British dominion in Europe. . . . That their Saxon 
ancestors had, under this universal law, in like manner left their native wilds 
and woods in the north of Europe, had possessed themselves of the island of 
Britain . . . and had established there that system of laws which had so long 
been the glory and protection of that country. Nor was there e\'cr any claim 
of superiority or dependence asserted over them by that Mother country from 
which they had migrated.” (Jefferson, Writings, ed. Ford, vol. I, pp. 429 f.) 

52. Joseph Galloway, quoted in Van Tyne, The War of Independence: American 

Phase, pp. 17!. See also L. Sabine, Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the 
American Revohcthn (2 rols., Philadelphia; John Jos. AfcVcy, n.d,). On die 
social background of the American Revolution, see J. P. Jameson, The Ameri- 
can Revoh/tioti Comidered as a Social Movement (Princeton: Princeton Univ, 
Press, 1926); C. H. Lincoln, The Revolutionary Movement in Pennsylvania, 
il6o-iTi6 (Philadelphia: Uiiiv. of Pennsylvania Press, c. 1901); H. J. Ecken- 
rodo, The Revolution in Virginia (Boston; Houghton Mifthii, 1916); T. J. 
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(Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mcrrill, 1941). 

53. Van Tyne, The War of hidepejidence; Ajjierhnn Phase, p, 32. 

54. How nonexistent nationalism was as a force on tlic whole in the eighteenth 
century can be seen from the attitude of the French Canadian peasants. Van 
Tyne {ibid., p. 72) reports that Burgoync said of those French Canadian 
peasants w'ho followed the American rebels in 1776 that they did not follow 
“the cry of liberty, but the belief of strength.” They used to be the subjects 
of France, “they were since so to Elnglaiid, they w'ould be the .same to the 
Emperor of Aforocco.” Tlie same lack of nationalism was noticeable in 
Germany, where there Nvas practically no protest against the sale of the 
Hessians. While there ^vas widespread demand for liberty in France, there 
was no feeling for libert)' or for the new dignity of man in Germany except 
among a ver)> few. Even the German soldiers in America wrote home almost 
completely unfavorable reports about the Americans. “They found tiiem un- 
bearably conceited, and believed that wickedness and pleasure was the cause 
of the rebellion, that they grew haughty because they lived too well.” (Ibid., 
PP- 134 L) 

5j. Ibid., p. 303. People from the southern states distrusted t)ie intentions of the 
New Englanders, A delegate wrote from Philadelphia that the people there 
thought of the New England men “as a set of Goths and Vandals who may 
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one clay overrun these southern climes” (ibid., p. 306). And Samuel Adams 
himself was afraid tliat the Continental Army in jVIassachusctcs would rob bis 
state of its independence. On Oct. 29, 1775, he wrote, “History affords 
abundant instances of established armies making themselves the masters of 
those countries which they were designed to protect” (Writmgs, vol. Ill, 
p. 230). 

56. FranUlin, Works, eel. Sparks, vol. IV, pp. 41 f. 

57. Van Tyne, The War of Independence'. American Phase, p. 301. 

58. Witherspoon said, in urging tlie passage of the Declaration of Independence, 
that in his judgment the country was “not only ripe for the measure, but 
in danger of rotting for want of it,” V. L. Collins, President Witherspoon 
(2 vols., Princeton; Princeton Univ. Press, 1925), vol. I, pp. 2t7-22i. Sec also 
John Witlicrspoon, Works, cd. Ashbcl Green (4 vols., New York, 1 800-1801), 
vol. IV, pp. ii4f. 
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Putnam, 1891), vol. X, p, 331. 
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millan, 1936), pp. 120, 122. 

64. Gaiilard Hunt, Life In Avtcnca One Hundred Years Ago (New York; Harper, 
1914), pp, 49, 277. Even between New York and Philadelphia there were only 
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67. A. J. Beveridge, op. cit,, vol. I, p. 304. 
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1900-1910) , vol. II, p. 346. Some of the more forward-looking citizens founded 
patriotic societies similar to those which were then, under the influence of the 
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the name of patriot which had been applied to the armies of cite Rei'olution, 
was used to designate this new feeling of responsibility for the public common 
good. BushrocI Washington wrote to his uncle, George Washington, in Sept., 
1786: ‘AVe have lately instituted a society in these lower counties, called the 
Patriotic Society. As it is something new, and there are a few men both good 
and sensible who disapprove of it, it will be a high gratiffcatiori to me to 
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ing the former, and escaping the latter; to iiujiiirc into tlie conduct of those, 
who represent ws, and to give them our sciitiincnts upon those laws, whicli 
ouglit to be, or arc already made.” (George Washington, Writings, eel. Ford., 
vol. XI, p. 71.) 

69. Noah Webster, Sketches of Amertem Policy, ed. H. R. Warfcl (New York: 
Scholars' Facsiiniles and Reprints, 1937), p. 48. 

70. Alc.'candcr Hamilton, Writings, ed. Lodge, vol. If, p. 39. 

7!. Anson D. Morse, “Alexander Hamilton,” Political Science Quarterly, vol. V, 
No, I (1890), p. 21. See also Alex Bcin, Die Staatsidec Alexander Haiiiilfons 
in ihrer Rmstehung mid Entivicklwig (Munich: Oldcnhourg, 19:9). 

72. Hutnphrev, op. eh., p. 430. 
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p. 586. 

74. Simeon F. Baldwin, Life and Letters of Simeon Baldwin (New Haven: Tuttle, 
ATorchouse & Taylor, 1919), p. z88. 

75. Letter of June 19, 1802. Memorial ed., op. eh., vol. X, p. 325. 

^6. The Lutheran Church was ver}' active in the prosecution of the war. John 
Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, son of the famoiw Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 
and pastor in Woodstock, Va., declared it the duty “I owe to my God and 
my country” to participate in the war. On the German influence and jdans in 
America see American Notes and Queries, May 1942. p- 235 July 1942. p. 64; 
and W. L. Werner, “The Oflicial German Language Legend,” Avierican 
Speech, Dec. i 94 i- 

After Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown, AL dc Bandol preached a 
seniion in the Roman Catholic Church in Philadelphia in which lie said: 
“Those miracles which He once wrought for his chosen people ate renewed 
in our favor; aud it would be equally ungrateful and impious not to acknowl- 
edge, that the event which lately confounded our enemies and frustrated their 
designs, was the wonderful work of that God who guards your liberties” 
(Htmiphrey, op. eh., p. 129). At chat time tliere were about tS.zco Catholics 
and 24 priests in the United States (ihid., pp. 234 ff.). Puritan hostility to the 
Catholics went so far that at the beginning of the Revolution Samuel Adams 
tried to stir up the religious passkm of the Mohawk Indians against the English 
policy of tolerance in Quebec. “Brothers,— Tlicy have made a law to establish 
the religion of the Pope in Canada, which lies so near you. 'We much fear some 
of your children may be induced, instead of worsldpping tlic only true God, 
to pav his' dues to images made with their own hand.s.” (Samuel Adams, TPrit- 
itigs, ed. Cushing, vol. Ilf, p. 213.) 

Of the participation of Negroes in the Revolutionary War George Bancroft 
wrote (History of the United States of America, from the Discovery of the 
Continent tCcntenary ed., 6 vols., Boston: Little, Brown, 1876I, vol. IV, p. 614, 
and vol. VI, p. 142): “Nor should history forget to record that, as in the army 
at Cambridge, so also in this gallant band [the defenders of Bunker Hill] the 
free negroes of the colony had also their representatives . . . and tlicir names 
may be read on the pension rolls of the country, side by side with those of 
other soldiers of the revolution." . . of tlie revolutionary patriots who on 
that day [the battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1778) perilled life for tlieir coun- 
try, more tlian seven Iiundred black Americans fouglit side by side with tiie 
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Relatively not insignificant numbers of Jews saw .service in tlie Revolutionary 
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Wni', some of them with grcac distinction. Others aided financially in the 
establishment of independence. Sec various articles in the 35 volumes of 
Publtcatiovs of the American Jezvish Historical Society {1895-1939). The 
United States, with no feudal or medieval past, founded on the liberal spirit of 
the Englisli tradition and on tlie humanitarian spirit of the eighteenth century, 
was the only country which knew no restrictions upon the Je^-s, and with 
the complete separation of State and Churcli the first to give the Jews full 
civic and political equality. Thus it is understandable that the Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Newport, R.I., greeted the first President of the United States on 
Aug. 17, 1790, in an address as follow.s: “Deprived as we lieretofore have 
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to 1815, is regarded as the first literary document of the West. See Claude 
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larly, Abraham Ketcitas delivered a sermon in 1777, “God Arising and Plead- 
ing His People’s Cause; nr the American War in Favor of Liberty, Against the 
Measures and Arms of Great Britain, Sliewn to be the Cause of God," in which 
he said, “Wc arc contending for the rights of mankind" (Davidson, op. cit., 
p. 3 di)- 

82. F. P. Cole, They Preached Liberty, p. 167. 

83. H. R. Warfel, op. cit,, pp. 48!. 

84. Thornton, The Pulpit of the American Revolution, pp. 463 f. Dr. John Adams 
wrote on Dec. 18, 1781: “But t!\c great designs of Providence must be ac- 
complished; — great indeed! The progress of society will be accelerated by 
centuries by this Revolution. The Emperor of Germany is adopting, as fast 
as he can, American ideas of toleration and religious liberty. . . . Liglit 
spreads from the day-spring in the West; may it sliine more and more until 
the perfect day.” (Ibid., pp. 464 f.) 

8s. Greenfield Hilh A Poem in Seven Parts by Timothy Divight (New York: 
Childs & Swaine, 1794), pp. 18, 157. Timothy Dwight, a conservative Puritan 
and Federalist, was a grandson of Jonathan Edwards. Among his other patri- 
otic poems M'cre “Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise” and an epic, The Con- 
quest of Canaan. 

Charles William Janson wrote in the preface to his The Siratiger m America, 
Contahmg Observations Made during a Long Residence in that Cotmtry, on 
the Genius, Manners, and Customs of the People of the United States; tvith 
Biographical Particulars of Public Characters; Hints a?id Pacts Relative to the 
Arts, Sciences, Commerce, Agriculture, Manufactures, Etnigration, atid the 
Slave Trade (London: Albion Press, 1807), p. viii: “Americans make a point 
of denying evci'j' truth that in any way tends to expose a defective habit, or 
a national error. They bow before the shrine of adulation, fondly conceiving 
themselves the merited favorites of Heaven; and the United States ‘a coun- 
try where triumph the purest principles of legislation which ever adoriied 
civil society; a country in which tiie human character is already elevated 
to a superior species of man, compared with the miserable wretches of 
Europe.’ ” 

Of the many attempts at patriotic poetry of that time, the most characteristic 
are probably those of John Trumbull (1730-1831), who wrote McFhigat, a 
long poem which between 1782 and 1840 went through more than thirty 
editions; Royall Tyler (1757-1826), who published the finst comedy written by 
an American and produced by a professional company, The Contrast (1787), 
contrasting an American officer gentleman with an imitator of British affecta- 
tions; and Mrs. Aiercy Otis Warren (1728-1814), a sister of James Otis, who 
in 1805 published a three-volume I-Iistory of the Rise, Progress, and Tewnna- 
tion of the American Revolution. In Jan., 1774, “while America was oscil- 
lating between a Rcsj.stance by Arms and lier ancient Lox'e and Loyalty to 
Britain,” she wrote “A Political Reverie,” the first of a number of patriotic 
poems, published in her Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneotis (Boston, 1790), 
pp. i88- 194, The tragedy in five acts, The Ladies of Castile, has a preface, 
dated Feb. 20, 1784 (written “To a Young Gentleman in Europe, at whose 
Request a Regular Draniaticic Work was first attcniptod” — her son, who was 
then traveling abroad), which is an appeal to the young generation and 
concludes: “May their conduct never contradict the promssions of the 
patriots who have asserted the rights of human nature; nor cause a blush to 
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pervade the cheek of the cliildren of the martyrs who have fallen in defence 
of the liberties of their country” (p. loi). 

86. Letter to Col. Monroe (Jefferson, Writings, ed. H. A, Washington, voJ. I, 
p. J52). In a letter to Joseph Jones, Aug. 14, 1787, he characterized American 
government with ail its defects as heaven, European government as hell, and 
England ns occvjpyijig aji jjitermedJate station like earth (ibid., vol. II, p. 249). 
See also his letter to Mr. Hawkins, Aug. 4, 1787 (ibid.,p. zii). 

87. Letter to Mr. Wythe, Aug. rj, 1786 (ibid., vol. II, p. 7). He once even went 
so far ns to write to J. Bannister, Jr., Oct. 15, 1785, “An American, coming to 
Europe for education, loses in his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in 
bis habits, and in Iris happiness” (Jefferson, Writhigs, ed. Andrew A. Lipscomb 
[20 vols., Washington: Thomas Jefferson Memorial Assn., 1903], vol. V. 
p, 188), 

88. Warfel, op. clt., pp. 261-263. Webster in an address delivered in 1793 strongly 
protested against slavery. “There was much of Rousseau left in Webster . . . 
He as.seitcd that every man, black or white, has a sacred right of freedom; 
‘No time, no circumstances, no human power or policy can change the nature 
of this truth, nor repeal the fundamental laws of society by whicli every 
man’s right of liberty is guaranteed.’” (Ibid., p. 214.) The hatred of the 
French Revolution and the conservative dislike for the Frencli Enlighten- 
ment is slK)wn by John Adams’s comments on Rousseau in 1794 (see 
Boston Public Library bulletin, More Books, 6th scr., vol. I [1926I, pp. S3-<54). 
But even among cojiservatives there was an understanding of rlie importance 
of the French Revolution. Thus Ezra Stiles wrote in his diary Apr. 7, 1793 : “I 
read the Acts of the National Convent, of i®* Feb. wherein they Decree to 
declare War ag.iiii.st G. Brit. & Holld. The K. of G. Brit, has just entered into 
an Alliance with the Emperor & Russia. So a Combin* of Britain, the Emperor, 
Holld or the Stadtholder, Russia, Prussia certain; prob’' Spain, Portugal, & 
Savoy, all united ag‘ France. The War of Kings, or the Conflict of Royal 
Aristocracy v’itli Republicanism, which will terminate in establishing the 
Rcpiib. of France, & the Repub. of Holld decollated of its Statholder, & the 
Restitution of the Cortes of Spain — : & the Inoculation of Germany, the 
Baltic K"‘®, k all Europe Avitb the epidemical contagion of Liberty and Rights 
of Man! And ultimately the Tameing, the Modcr® and Amelioration all the 
Europ. Governments.” (The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ed. F. B. Dexter 
[New York: Scribner, i9ot], vol. Ill, p. 490.) On the other hand, popular 
enthusiasm was well mirrored in John Burk’s play. Female Patriotiswe, or the 
Death of Jeanne d’Arc, an historic play in five acts (1798), Act IV, where 
Jeanne exclaims in a patriotic though definitely anachronktic spirit: 

It is not to crown the Dauphin Prince alone 
That hath impelled my spirit to tlie wars, 

For that were petty circumstance indeed; 

But on the head of every man in France 
To place a crown, and dius at once create 
A new and mighty order of nobility, 

To make all free and equal, all men kings, 

Subjects to justice and the alone: 

For this great purpose have I come amongst you. 

[Shout: Liberty and Equality!! 

89. Ernest S. Bates, American Faith (New York: Norton, 1940). p- 3 oo- On 
Democratic Societies, see Eugene P. Link, Detnocratic-Repiwlicati Societies, 
i-j^o-iSoo (New York; Columbia Univ. Press, 1942). 

90. Thornton, op. ch., p. 453- 
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town, July 4th, 1797, by Samuel F. Dickiason, A.B., Student at Law, Amherst 
(Nofthampeon, Mass., 1797), p. 16. He pointed out that America “seems to 
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of tyrants, in order to become the nursery of freedom.” See also Elhanan 
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individual of the whole United States” (Jefferson, Writings, cd. Lipscomb, 
vol. V, p, 81). 

93. 7'he Political Writings of Joel Barloxo (New Yorlc; A'I<»cc & Lyon, 1790'), 
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(Ibid., pp. 204 f.) 
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Betfitigung; daher, und aus dcr Enge dcr dcutschcn Kleinstaatcnwelt, stamme 
die viclberufcnc politische Passivitsit des dcutschcn Lutheriums.” Gerhard 
Ritter, "Die Auspriigung dcutschcr und westeuropaischer Gciscesart im kon- 
fcssionellcn Zcitaltcr,” Hiswrisebe Zehschrift, vol. CXLIX, no. 2, pp. 247 f. 
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Sec F. Kopp and E. Schulte, Der IVestfUHsche Frieden (Munich: Hohcncichcn 
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1603, was an ardent Calvinist, influenced by tiie Old Tescament. Carl Joachim 
Friedrich regards him as a representative of tl\c craft guilds in their efforts 
to democratize the town government, a man with a “Western,” individualistic, 
democratic, and utilit-arian point of view. 

Q. “We worry very little about the Roman Empire. Let it die today or tomorrow, 
that is all the same to us. And even if it went to pieces, if only the hay will 
be plentiful we will make a rope out of it which will sew it together.” 
Ludwig Joachim von Arnim and Clemens Hrentano, Des Knaben Wnvder- 
born, cd. Eduard Grisebach (Leipzig: Aiax Hesse, mod), p. 632. 

10. Edwin Hermann Zeyder, The Holy Roman E'liilnre in German Literature, 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1918) p. (n. See also Heinz H. F. Eiilaii, 
“TJieories of Federalism under the Holy Rrunan E/tipirc,” American Political 
Science Revieio, vol. XXXV, pp. 643-^64 (Aug., 1941). 

11. Diss^rtatio de ratione status in Impcrio nostro Romano-Gernianico. In qua, 
Turn, fjualisnain revera in eo Statits sit; turn, qu-ac R.iiio Status observanda 
quidem, sed magno cum Patriae Libertatis dctrinicnto, ncglccta hucusg; 
fuerit; turn denique, quibusnam inediis antiqims Status rcstaurari ac firmari 
possit, dilucide cxpHcacur. Autorc Hippolitho k Lapide, Freistadii, 1647. The 
introduction starts: “Funcstam cc cadaverosam hodiernac Gcrmaninc nostrac 
faciem contemplantl mihi, causas, quid ita a semet degenerarit, et pristinac 
Libci'tati ac Dignitati penitus dccoxcrit, indagarc, hand scmel in mentem venit, 
benevolo cc cordate Lector.” The second quotation is from p. 290, at the 
beginning of chap. 16 of the first part, which deals with tlic prerogatives and 
riglus which remain to the emperor in the administration of the Empire. 

12. Sec Ignaz Jascrow, Pufendorfs Lehre von tier Momtrosiiat der Reichsverfas- 
umg (Berlin: Mayer & Muller, 1882). A German translation of Pufendorf's 
book by Dr. Harry Brcsslau was published in the liistorhcb-poUtiscbe 
Bibliothck vol. Vll (Berlin: L. Hcimatin, 1870), and •.tnocher by Heinrich 
Dove in Reclams Univcrsalhibliothek in 1878. The famous passage is at tlie 
end of chap. VI. At the beginning of chap. VII, Pufendorf gave the following 
clwracrorisiics of the Gennans: “Die deur.sc)}c Nation war von alien Zeiten her 
kricgerisch tind streitbar, fur gaiiz Eiiropa tin uncrschdpflichcr Quell von 
Soldatcn, die ihre Maut zu Markee tragen. Wenn ihnen Hitze des Angriffes 
und Ungcstuni fchlcn, so ertragen .sic tJafur um so bc.sscr langwieriges Ungc- 
mach des Kideges und fiigen sich ausserorclemlicli leicht dor Disciplin. 
Ebenso sind sic zu allcrlci 1 -iandwcrkcn geschiclct. Und, was ausscrordentlich 
wichtig fur die Festigkeit cincr Regicrung ist, sic sind alien Tumultcn 
abgcncigt und fiigen sich gem cincm nicht allzu Iiartcn Regiment.” 

1,3. Paul Joachimsen, Der deutsebe Staatsgedanke, p. Iviii. 

14. Paul I-Iankamer, Deutsche Gegenrelonnation und deutsebes Uarock (Stuttgart: 
J. B. iMetzIer, 1935) pp. 96 f., 140 f. 

15. Kuuo Frartcke, History of German fJterature (New York: Holt, 1931), p. 206, 

16. The story is told in blc. Ill, chaps. 3, 4, and 5. See Grhnmeisbauscns Werke, 
(Kurschners Deutsche National-Littcratur, Vol. 33) vol. I, pp. 219-229. In 
English: Hans Jacob Christoffcl von Grimmclshausen, The Adventurous 
SbnpUcissinms. (London: W. Hcincmann, 1912) pp. 202-210. 

r7. Julius Petersen, “GrJinnieJsliausfens Teutschc Held,” ^.upborian, Ergaii- 
zungslicft 17 (1924), p. 5. “Mitten in der von romanischem Formsinii be- 
herrsclicen Barockzeit ist hicr ein Stuck gcrmanlschcr Ungebundenheit als 
dammernde dcutsche SehnsucJit und Vorgcfiihl der Roin.amik zum Durch- 
bruch gekommen,” ibid., p. 28. See also Felix Scholz, “Grimniclsliauscns 
Vcrhiiltnis zu den Sprachgescllschaftcn und sein Teutschc Michel,” ibid., 
pp. 79-965 Egon Conn, Gesellschaftsideale mid Geselhcbaftsroman des 77. 
Jahrhunderts (Berlin: E. Ebering, 1921); Karl Victor, Probleme der deutseben 
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Barockliteratur (Leipzig: Weber, 1928); Hans Schultz, Die Bestrebungen 
der Sprachgeselhchiiften des I'j. ]abrhundevts (Gottingen: Vaiiderhocck & 
Riiprecht, 1888). 

18. The title of the book by Schottelius, M'hich contains 1466 pages in addition 
to lengthy introductions and an index, begins; “Ausfuhrliche arbeic von der 
teutschen haubt sprachc worin enthalten gcmeltcr dioscr haubt sprache 
uhrankiinftAihraltcrtuhin/ reinlichkcit/ eigenschaft/ vermogen/ unvcrgleich- 
lichkeit/ grundrichtigkeit/ . . The preface begins: “Wan man dem Wesen 
der Teutschen eigentlich nachdenket/ so wol was deroselben Uhraltcrtuhm/ 
Rjiumc der Liinder/ iVlacht der Volker/ gev'altigc ausziige/ Glukk der 
Waffen/ Eiffer zur Tugend/ vermcidiing der Laster/ strenge haltung dcr 
reclitcn Adclschaft/ und derogleichen/ von langen Zeiren her/ betreffen msg; 
Als aiich/ dass sie endlich durcli gottliche Vorsehung das letztc Weltreich/ 
und damit den hochsten Eiircnstandt und das Haupt der Christenheit auf sicli 
gebracht; dass sie an Ruhm der Treu und Tapferkeit/ an Anzahl derer 
grossmachtigsten/ tapfersten und tugcndrcichsten Heldcn/ an vollester Menge 
der gelahrtestcn Leutc/ an reichem Zuwachse tauscnccrley Kunsten/ an 
Anzahl dcr beruhmtcn hohen Schulen/ und festen Staten/ an besitzung einer 
so prachtigen/ wortreichen und reinen Hauptsprachc und derogleichen/ 
einen ansehnlichen Vortrit haben; ja dass sic die Welt durch erfindung der 
Truckercy gclalirt und geschikt/ wie auch durclt erfindung der Biichsenund 
Pulvcr Kunsc/ tapfer und glcichsam zuin ICricgsmannc geniachc haben; 
man mdchte die (jcdankcn gar wol von Ost biss Wcstcii/ von Suden biss 
Norden hcriim waiidercn lasscn/ und soldier der Teutschen Vortreflichkeic/ 
bey clnigom Volke cine voile Gleichheit hierihn vergeblicli aiifsuchen." 

The famous Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, a native of the Palatinate, 
wrote in French on Feb. 9, 1719, to Queen Sophia Dorotliea of Prussia: “If I 
dare say it, I am always sliocked when I hear that German Is no longer being 
spoken in Germany; our language is so beautiful and good, why be ashninca 
of it? I am also an'aid that in abandoning oneself to foreign languages one 
does also lose the old Aufriclitigkeit, Treue und Glauben, of which every true 
German must be proud.” 

19. Sec Wilhelm Frenzen, “Gcrmanienbild und Patriotismus im Zoitaltcr des 
dcutschcn Bnrock,” Deutsche Vierteljabrschrift fur Uteraiur'wisse 7 }scbaft und 
Qeistesgeschichte, XV (1937), No. a; Max Wchrti, Das barocke Qesebichts- 
bild hi Lohenstehis Anmnhts (Frauenfekl: Huber, 1938). 

20. The many quotations in Kurt Wcls, Die patriotischen Stronnmgen in der 
deutseben Lheratnr des Dreissigjahrigen Krieges (Greifswald: Adler, i9i3)» 
prove only the absence of nationalism in seventeenth century Germany. See 
his own comments, pp. 49-53. There is only the linguistic patriotism of writers. 
German is praised as a direct daughter of Hebrew and is regarded as the 
mother of Greek and Latin. Some writers went rather far in their emphasis 
upon linguistic purity. Philipp von Zesen (1619-1689) suggested that Gernians 
should not use c, y, v, q, and ph on account of their foreign origin. Grim- 
melshausen wrote against the use of Latin, Greek, or biblical names for 
Geimin children; a Calvinist mother who had named her children Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, appeared to him like a Jewish, not a German, woman. 
Schottelius regarded German as perfect and original while foreign languages 
were only zusavimengeflickt (patched together) . 

Herbert Cysarz has collected and edited the poetry of the_ German Baroque 
in Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreiben (3 vols,, Leipzig: Reclam, 1937) - 
In the whole collection no nationalistic poem and very few mildly patriotic 
ones can be found. Among these few are Logau’s “Die bluhende deutsche 
Sprachc” (vol. Ill, p. 17): 
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Dcutschcn sind so alrc Lcurc 
Lerneii docli crsc retlen hence; 

^Vann sic lenien dnch luich woken 
Wic rccht Dcutsch sic handcln solten. 

Enoch Gliisers “Deutsche Rcdligkcit” (vol, I, p. 202), which l)egins; 

Ein Dciitscli gcinuthe gehc vor allc, 

Es sag cin anders wer da wil. 

And finally Isaac Mabrechts “OheiTcinie an die Teiitschc Musa” (vol, I, 
P- ' 33 ): 

Nun/ Tcutschc Musa/ trite herfur/ 

La.s.s Icecldich deinc stijiim crklingcn/ 

■Wariimb wokestu fdrclucn dir/ 

In dciner Mutter sprach zusingen? 

Mcinc man/ Teutschlandt sey ohne sinnen? 

Soil diHin der Griclien praclu/ 

Oder' die Rdmisch maclu 
Der Poctrei Klcinodc allcin gewinnen? 

Somewhat more patriotic is a broadside of 1689 (quoted by Waldemar 
Micschcrlich, Der Natioiialisnms Westeuropas, p. 174); 

Auf ihr tapferen teutschen Hclden, nehmt die VVaffen zur Hand. 

Lasst die Nachwek von cuch nicklcn, streit ffir Goct unci Vaccrland. 

Lasse den uberlangcn Schlaf, n'ischc ihii erstens aiis den Aiigcn, 

(jbet an den liarbarn Straf, gicsst auf ihnen scharfe Laiigcn. 

Elmer A. Bcllcr, Vropa^anda in Gaina^iy Durhip the Thirty Years’ War 
(Princeton Univ. Press, 1940) yields practically nothing on national sentiment 
in die pcriotl. Wandrusska von Wandstetten, “\^om Bcgrill’ des \^accrlandcs in 
der Politik dcs dreissigjahrigen Krieges,” in Gcsiwitdentscbe V err'avgenheit 
(Munich: liruckmann, 1938), secs some progress of German patriotism in that 
period. 

21. See, for instance, Friedrich von Logan (1604-1655), Si/ivpedichte, {Deutsche 
Dichter des sichzehnten Jahrhinidcrts, ed. Gustav Eitiicr, vol. Ill fLcipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1870]) nos. 106, 236, 273, 281, 439, 463, 643, 770, 778 and 994 — 
which, addressed to the Germans, reads: 

Bleibt beim Saufen! blcibt beim Saufen! Sauft, ihr Dcutschen, immerhin! 
Nur die Mode, nur die Mode, lasst zu alien Tcufcln zichn! 

22 "Seid ihr claim so unwissend, oder wollt ihrs sonst nit achten, class die jetzige 
Franzosen selbst von den Teutschen abkommen, clcrcn untcutschen Sitten 
(die sie viclleicht von den alten Gallis, wclche ihr altc Teutschen Vorfahren 
ritterlich uberwunden, crlernet und angenommen) ihr jetzo nachahmet?” 
(Grimmelshaiiscn, quoted in Kurt Vogtherr, Die Gcschichtc des Wortes 
“Deutsch" von Luther bis zur Atifkldruji^ [Weimar: Hermann Bdhlaus Nachf., 
1937], p- 36.) 

23. Daniel Casper von Lohenstein (1635-1683), Grossnmthiy’er Feldherr Arininius 
'oder Hertiimm vehst seiner Durcbiatichtigsten Thmttelda in ehier siegreicheti 
Staats- Liebes- nnd Heldeti-Geschichte (Leipzig, 1689 and 1690). About 
Arminiiis in German literature sec Wilhelm Greizenach, “Armin in Pocsie 
und Liceraturgeschichte," Preussische ]abrbucher, vol. XXXVI (1875), 
pp. 332-340. Medieval Germans knew nothing about Arminius: in any case 
they felt, through Church and Empire, .so closely united with Rome chat a vic- 
tory over Romans would not have appealed to them. Arininius like Wittekind 
would have appeared to them a rebel against the Roman Empire which to 
them was pare of the lu’story of salvation. 
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24. liiicb von der dcmsche 7 i Poctery, hi loelchein alle jbre Eigevscbafjt zmd 
Zuegebor grfmdtUch erzeblet, zmd viit Exempeln Ansgeftihret -wird (Bresslaw, 
1624). By writing the book he wished “die gewelschtc Teutschen dardurch zu 
uberscugen, wic unckiicUbarlich sie sich an der Muttersprache nit allein, 
soiulcrn auclt an sich selbst vergreiffen.” 

2$. VViihelin von Giesebreclic, Deutsche Reden (Leipzig: Duncker & Hiimbloc, 
1871), p. 134.^ 

26. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, Werke^ ed. Onno Ivlopp (ii vols., Hanover: 
Klinclsworth, 1864-84), vol. ix, p. 232. See also vol. V, pp. 115, 572 f.j vol. JX, 
p. 143. On Leibniz, see Edmund Pfleidcrer, Gottfried Wilhelni Leibniz ah 
Patriot, Staatsviami iind Bildmigstrdger (Leipzig: R. Rcsland, 1870); Erwin 
Ruck, Die Leibni-zscbe Staatsidee, aus den Quellen dargesteUt (Tubingen: 
A'lohr, 1009) ; Victor Basch, Les Doctrines polititjues des philosophcs classiqnes 
de I’Alleniagne (Paris: Alcan, 1927), pp. 38-59; Jean Baruzi, Leibniz et 
^organisation religieuse de la terre (Paris: Alcan, 1907); Carl Huber, “Leibniz 
Deutsche Politik,” Zeitschrift fur PolHik, voL XXIX (1939), pp. 420-423; 
J. A'lalyc, “Leibniz, theoricien du nationalisme allcmand,” VAcropole, vol. I 
(1920), pp. 442-458. 

27. Leibniz, Deutsche Sebriften, ed. G. E. Giibrauer (2 vols., Berlin: Vcir, 1838), 
vol. 1, p. 419. See also p. 417. 

28. Heinrich von Treirsclike, Deutsche Geschichte hn neunzehnten Jabrhundert, 
vol. II (7th ed,, Leipzig: Hirzel, 1912), p. 80. 

29. Leibniz, Pbilosophiscbe Schriften, cd. C. I. Gerhardt (7 vols., Berlin: Weid- 
mann, 1875-90), vol, VII, p. 456. 

30. Leibniz, Werkc, cd. Klopp, vol. V, pp. 203-247. 

31. Leibniz, Pbilosophiscbe Schriften, ed. Gerhardt, vol. VII, pp. 157-174. 

32. Leibniz, iVerkc, eel. Klopp, vul. V, pp. 247-303. 

33. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 1-126. Leibniz demanded (pp. 56 f.) that Fmice assume not 
only rhe inilirart' leadership of Europe but also potejuiasn mvaJesn et com- 
vierciorinn inaritioruvi vindicatiovem. 

34. “Ermahnung an die Teutsche, ihren Verstand und Sprachc besser zu uben, 
samt beigetiigeen Vorschlag einer teutsch gesinnten Gesellschaft” (1679), 
reprinted in Paul Joacliimsen, Der deutsche Staatsgedanke, pp. 243-260. The 
article starts with the sentence: “It is certain that evety virtuous man should 
care, after God’s glory, above all for the welfare of his fatherland.” And 
Leibniz complains: "I must confess that perhaps during the whole existence 
of German)', they never spoke in. a more non-German or unintelligent way.” 

35. Leibniz, “Unvorgreifliche Gedanlten betreffend die Ausubung und Verbes- 
seruiig der dcutsclien Sprachc,” Deutsche Schriften, vol. I, p, 457. In “Bedenken 
wclchcrgcstalt securitas publica interna et externa und status praesens im 
Reich jetzigen Umbstanden nach auf festen Fuss zu stellen,” W erke, ed. Klopp, 
vol. I, pp. 193-257, Leibniz pleaded for a moral regeneration and a closer 
union of the German states, which he saw as a necessary condition for the 
peace of Europe, while he acknowledged the leadership of France, to which 
he granted the role of supreme arbiter for tlie peace of Christianity. 

36. Karl Biederinann, Deutschland hn achtzebnten Jabrhundert, vol. II, pt. i 
(Leipzig: Weber, 1858), p. 382, In 1644 a thesis De Damnatione Sagarum was 
defended at the University of Tubingen, natural science and research being 
condemned as “knowledge not suited for a Christian.” 

37. Sec Ignaz Jastrow, Geschichte des deutschen Einbeitstraimies und seiner 
Erfiilhing (2nd ed., Berlin: Allgenieiner Vercinfur Deutsche Litteratur, 1885), 
pp. 71 IT. 

38. In a characteristic autobiography a Protestant minister, Jacob Friedrich 
Rcimmaiin, wrote at the beginning of the eighteenth century that for seventeen 
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hundred years so many gifccd men had put all their industry into explaining 
the Bible that nothing new could be said about it; therefore he abandoned the 
study of rlicolt^y to turn to litemry history, for wind} lie fdr an inchnatio/). 
He wrote a Historia Literark Germanormn, “which until then had been 
written by no one.” (M. Beycr-Frbhlich, cd., Selhstzeiig7ilsse ans dcin Dt'cis- 
sigjnhrii'eji Krieg mid devi Barock [Deutsche Lhcratur — Saimulnng . . . in 
Entwickluiigsreihen: Reihe dentseber Selbstzeugnhsc, vol. VI] [Leipzig: 
Reclam, 1930], pp. 173, i9i») 

3Q, Under the influence of Schlegcl’s Hermann, J. A. Scheibc, a disciple of 
Gottsched, wrote a libretto for a “truly German serious opera,” called 
Thusnelda in 1749. Sec Hans Joachim iVIoscr, Gesebiebte der dentseben Musik, 
vol. 11 (5th cd., Stuttgart: Cotta, 1930), p. 394. 

40. Bicdcrmann, op. cit., vol. II, pt. 2, pp, 51-53. 

41. Ibid., pp. 13-18. 

42. Op. cit., vol. II, pt. I, p. 504, n. 2. 

43. Emil Horner, ed., Vor dem Uiitcrgang des alien Reichs, (Deutsche 

Utcratrir—Saniwhmg . . . in Ent-wicklungsreihcn: Reihe Polhisebe Dichtung, 
vol. I) (Leipzig: Rcclam, 1930), p. 13- 

44. Bieclcrnianu, op. cit., vol. II, pt. 1, p. 306. 

45. The Pietists \vcrc blamed for allowing servants to sit at the same table as 
their masters and to participate with them in Holy Communion. On Pietism 
see Koppcl S. Pinson. Pietism As a Factor in the Rise of German Nationalism 
(New Yorlc: Columbia Univ. Press, 1934). The founders of Pietism were 
not only completely nonpolitical: they were devoid of national feeling, Philip 
Jakob Spencr (1635-1705) “betrayed no emotional reaction to the occupa- 
tion of his own birthplace, in 1681, by the armies of Louis XIV of France. 
He viewed it merely as a visitation by God upon tliose classes who had for- 
saken die true evangelical faith” (ibid., p. 181). 

46. Bicdcrmann, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 165 ff. Herder quoted Helvetius Do Pesprit, 
disc. II, chai). 1 , n. 2, where a man introduces himself as an Englishman only 
to be told; ^‘Vous Anglais? Vou.s scricz dc cette ile oil le.s citoyens one part si 
i'adininistration publique ct .sont unc position de la puissance souverainc? 
Non, monsieur: cc front baissc, cc regard timide, cette demarche inccrcainc” 
betray the German. (Werke, cd. Suphnn, vol. XVIII, p. 209.) 

47. Bicdcrmann, op. cit., vol. II, pt, 2, p. 373. 

48. Ibid, p, 384: “Was Rousseau in gcnialcr Eingebung hingeworfen, das brachte 
man in Deutschland in cin System.” 

49. See Gerhard Frickc, Die Entdeckung des Volkes in der dentseben Geistes- 
gesebiebte vovi Sturm uiid Drang bis zur Romamik (Hamburg: Hanscatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1937). Walter Linden, a National Socialist literary Iiistorian, 
characterizes the importance of the Storm and Stress period: “Der Sturm uiid 
Drang war brausender Aufbcach zu artcigner und volkhafter Weltanschauung, 
Eur Frciheit schopferischen Lebens, zinn Waltcn und Fuhlen des aller 
Fcsscln der Regcln und der Etikettc cudedigten Genius. Er war der Versucli, 
die in ausscrcii Formcn erstarrte und unlcbcndig gcwordcnc, vom artfiemdcii 
wcstlerischcn Aufiosungsgcisc und volksfrcniclen Bildungsvorurceilen be- 
hcrrschte Zivilisation des Rokokos zu iiberwinden mid aus sclbstschdpfcris- 
chem Seelentum cine ncue arthafte und gewacbsenc, dem Volkc verbundenc 
cleutsclie Kuhur zn schaffen,” (Gesebiebte der dentseben Literatnr von den 
Anfangen bis zttr Gegenwart [Leipzig, 1937], p. 298.) And another National 
Socialist literary historian, Heinz Kindcrmann, writes: “Der Kampf gegen 
den Geisc und die Lebensform der pancuropaischen Aufklvirung, den die 
Sturm-und-Drang Bewegung fbhrtc, war cin erster Vcrsuch, das dcutschc Volk 
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von westlicher Ueberfremdung zu befrcien und damlt den Weg frei zu 
maclien fiir eine artgemass deutsche Kulcur und Gesinnung, fur cine voikhafce 
und organiscb naturgemasse Gescaltung deucschen Lebens und dcutscher 
Kunst.” (H. Kindcrmann, cd., Von dcutscher Art und Knnst [Deutsche 
Literatur — Saviwhing . . . in Entwicklungsreihett: Reihe Irrationalismus, vol. 
Vn [Leipzig: Reclam, 1935], p. 5.) 

50. Herder “nalim den Weimarern gegenubcr eine Haltung ein, die wir in ihrcr 
Notwendigkcit erst hcute zu wiirdigen wisscn. Er wollce Dichtung und Volk 
zu einein gcmeinsamcn Schicksal zusammenzwingen in einer Zeit, da die 
Dichtung eines Goethe in erhabener Grosse sich fiber alle Bindungen volk- 
hafcer Arc emporschwang. So endcte sein Weg in der Verbitterung und seine 
Lciscung beginnc erst heutc rccKt cigcntlich fur unset* Volk fruchtbar zu 
werdcn.” (Hellmuth Langenbucher, Deutsche Dicbtimg in Vergangenbeit imd 
Gegemcart [Berlin, 1937], p. 78.) 

51. Kindcnnann, op. cit., pp. ii, ti. 

52. Walter Linden, Aufgaben einer Nationalen hiteratunoissemchaft (Munich, 
1933) p. 4 of. 

53. Paul joachimsen, Der deutsche Staatsgedanke, pp. Ixxv-lxxxi. See also Friedrich 
Meinecke, Die Idee der Staatsrason in der neueren Gescbichte C3rd ed., 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1929), pp. 340-424, the best discussion of Frederick II’s 
political ideas; Ernest Lavisse, tiudes sur VHistoire de Prussc (7th cd,, Paris: 
Hachetcc, 1916). 

54. Bicdcrmanii, op. cit., vol. II, pt. I, p. 165. 

55. Sec Robert Ergang, The Fotsdajii Ft'ihrer: Frederick William I, Father of 
Vrussian Militarism (New York: Columbia Univ, Press, 1941); Bicdermann, 
op. cit., vol. II, pt. I, pp. iCrjf. 

56. Meinecke, op. cit., p. 357: “Und soweit man sieht, hat Friedrich diese Barbarci 
seines Milirarisjnu.s niemals zum Problem seines Naclidenkens gemachc, nieinals 
versucht, ethischere und humancre Prinzipien in seine Grundlagen einziifuh- 
ren. ... In diesen dunklen Grund staadicher Macht leuchtete cr mit dem 
Lichee seiner Humanitiit niche hinein.” See also Gerhard Ritter, Friedrich der 
Grosse-. Ein historisches Profil (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, i93<5)- 

Sir James Harris (afterwards Lord M^esbuty), British Ambassador to Ber- 
lin, characterized Frederick II in a dispatch of March 18, 1776: “Although as 
an individual he often appears and really is humane, benevolent and friendly, 
j’ct the instant he acts in his royal capacity these attributes foisalce him and he 
carries with him desolation, misery and persecution wherever he goes. Though 
they feel the rod of iron with which they are governed, few repine and none 
venture to murmur.” 

Frederick’s political philosophy was clearly shown in his famous political 
testaments. In them he never tlioughc of a German nation, for even Prussia 
was no nation but only in the process of being forced into one by her kings. 
He spoke of “les nations que j’ai ITionneur de gouverncr.” Die Politischeii 
Testcmiente Friedrichs des Grossen, ed. by Gustav Berthold Volz (Berlin: 
Reimar Hobbing, 1920), p. 28. He receded the aristocrai^ as the foundation 
of these nations and of Prussian poUcy: “An object of the policy of the 
sovereign of Prussia is the preservation of its nobility,” for which end the lands 
in the hands of the nobility must be preserved to it. "11 est necessaire d’em- 
pecher k noblesse de servir ailleurs, de leur inspirer un esprit . . . de nation: 
e’est a quoi j’ai traivaillc, ct que, pendant le cours de la premiere guerre, )e 
me suis donne tous le mouvements possibles pour faire passer Ic nom de Prus- 
sieiis, pour apprendre k tous les officiers que routes ccs provinces, quoiqu’ 
cntrecoupees, font uii corps ensemble.” {Ibid., p. 29!.) Frederick went so far 
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as to demand a Prussian-French alliance against the German empire, an alliance 
which would guarantee to France the possession of Alsace and protect it 
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man and EngJish as expi-essed in their music. Gustav Becking reported that 
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uniform as a German would do; to sacrifice my life to the fatherland if it is 
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Wandeln die nahen und wandeln vereint die femen Geschlechter, 

Und die Sonne Homers, siehe! sie lachelt auch uns. 

— Schiller, “Der Spaziergang.” 

108. Hmnburgiscbe Draviatnrgie, bk. II, 101-104 Stuck (SSfmntUche Schrifteti, ed. 
Karl Lachmann and Fr. Muncker [Stuttgart: G. J. Goschen, 1894], vol. X, p. 
213). Compare also Schiller in his "Schaubuhne als Moralische Anstalt”: 
“Wenn wir es erlebten cine Narionalbfihne zu haben, so wurdeu wir auch eine 
Nation.” 

109. Letter to Gleim of Feb. 14, 1759 (SatmntHcbe Schrifteti [Stuttgart, 1904I vol. 
XVII, p. 158). Sec also his letter to Karl Lessing, SHnn/itliche Sebriften 
fStmtgart, 1907], vol. XIX, p, 68); “If my plays are not worth 100 louis d’or, 
better not to speate about them to me, for then they are worth notliing. I do 
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not wish to exercise my pen for the honor of my fatherland, and even if it 
should depend forever omy and uniquely upon my pen. For my own honor, 
however, it suffices me if one only sees more or less, that 1 would have been 
able to achieve something in my profession.” 

110. “Moge doch die bekannte Ezablung, glucklich dargestellt, das dcutschc PublU 
kum auf ewige Zeiten erinnern, cs nicht nur berufen wird, \iin zu 
schauen, sondcrn auch, um zu hdren und zu vernehmen. Mdge ziiglcich das 
darin ausgesprocline gottUchc Duldungs- und Schonungsgcfuhl dcr Nation 
heilig und wett bleiben.” (Goethe, Werkc, Grossherzog Willielm 

Ernst cd. [Leipzig: Insel, 1910!, vol. XII, p. 475.) Differing from Goethe, a 
modern National Socialist literary lustorian, Franz Koch, in his Gesebichte der 
deutseben Dichtutig (Hamburg: Hanscatisciie Veriagsanstalt, 1937), writes: 
‘‘Insofern ist der ‘Nathan’ reinster Ausdruck der Aufkliirung, die sich bald zum 
deutschen Idealismus auskristalHsicrt, als hier das Gute uni seiner selbsc willed 
geschieht. Das eigcntiimUch Kunstliche, Unwirkliche, das ‘Greisenhafte,’ wie 
man riclitig gesehen hat, dcs ‘Nathan’ aber ist das Zeicgebuiulene tl-iran, der 
Glaube namlich, dass das Gute einc allgemein giiltige, die Menschheit bindende 
Verpdichtung sei, die Ahnungslosigkeic gegenuber dcr Tarsache, dass der 
Inhalt dieser formalen Bestimmung, das Gute um seiner selbst willen zu tun, 
jeiveiJs I'on uberindividueJlen Machten besrimmt wird.” Lessing certainly was 
ignorant of the fact that the good is to be determined by Volk and Fiihrcr. 
Lessing believed also in “iiberindiyiduelle Adachte," but they were truly differ- 
ent from those in which the author of the History of German Poetry in 1937 
believes. A few years after Niithatif appeared a plea for tiie naturalization of 
Jews in Germany, Christian Wilhelm Dohin, Veuer die burgerlicbe Verbesse- 
rung der Jtiden (Berlin: Nicolai, 1781). Against him, Johann David Michaclis 
in his Oricntaliscbe und exegetisebe Bibliowek, vol. XIX (Frankfurt am Main: 
Garbe, 1782), pp. 1-40. 

in. “In meiner Kindheit wurde mir 2^var vicl von allerley Pflichtcn vorgesagt; 
aber von der Pflicht, ein Dcutschcr Patriot zu seyn, war dainahls so wenig die 
Rede, dass ich mich nicht entsinnen kann, das Wort Dcutsch (Dcutsclihcit war 
noch ein vdllig unbekanntes Wort) jemahls chrenhalber nennen gchort zu 
haben. . . . Insondcrheit will und kann ich nicht laugnen, dass die Vorstel- 
lungsart, die ich fiber Vaterland und Vaterlandsliebe, und fiber den schonen 
Toci furs Vaterland, odcr das beriihmte Didce et decortpn est pro Patria uiorif 
(Suss und mhmwerth isc’s sterben furs Vaterland! ) aus dem Lcsen dcr alten 
Grieclicii und Rdnicr unvermerlct einsog, nicht selir geschickt war, mich auf 
den Gedanken zu bringen, dass diese altgriechisclien Tugenden odcr Gcffilile 
so ieichc auf Deucschen Grund und Boden verpfianzt werden kormcen, otler, 
falls man es ja versuchen wollte, sondcrlichc Frfichte tragen wfirden.” Wie- 
land, “Ueber deutschen Patriotismus; Betrschtungen, Fragen uikI Ziveifcl," 
Werke, vol. XV, ed. Wilhelm Kurrelmcyer [Berlin: Weidniann, 1930], pp. 
586-/95. The pass^e is on p. 587. 

J12. “Aber Deutsche Rtrioten, die das ganze Deutsche Reich als ihr Vaterland 
lieben, fiber alles lieben, bereic sInd, niclit etwa bloss seiner Erhaltung und 
Beschfitzung gegen einen gemeinschaftlichen Fcind, .sondcrn auch, wenn die 
Gefahr voruber ist, seinem Wohlstand, der Heilung seiner Gcbrcchcn, der 
Beforderung seiner Aufnahme, seines innerliehen Flors, seines iiusscrlichcn 
Ansehens, betrachtliche Opfer darzubringen: wo sind sie? Wer zeigr, wer 
nennt sie uns? Was haben sie bereits gewirkt? Und was kann man noch von 
ihnen envarten? Wir wollen uns also mic unserm vcrnicintlichcn Pattiotistmis 
nicht zu viel schmeicheln. Vielleicht ist cr bey den meisten, die einc gewisse 
Erziehung genossen haben, nur das Aggr^ac allcr der Eindruckc, welchc die 
Maximen und Beysptele von Vaterlandsliebe, die sic in ihrer Jugeml in den 
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alten Schriftstellern lasen, auf ilirc damahls noch weichen und unbefangenen 
Gcmuther iiiachten.” {/iid., p. 591,) 

113. Wicianci, Sanmitliche Werke (Leipzig: Goschen, 1840), vol. XXX, pp. 363- 
365. Aber alle clicse Naclitheilc unsercr Staatsverfassung werden . . . durch 
deii cinzigcp unscbiiizbaren Gewinn weit iibcrwogen; dass, solange wir sie 
crhalccn, kein grosses policirtes Volk in der Welt eincn hoheren Grad inensch- 
licbcr vind biirgcrlicncr Frciheit gcnicssen und vor allgemeiner auswiir- 
tiger und eiiihciniisclicr, politischcr und kirchlicher Unterjocliung and Skla- 
vcrci sicbcrcr scyn wird, als die Dcutschen” (p. 365). See n. 82. 

114. Aiisiuahl denkivUrdiger Brief e.,d. Ludwig Wieland (Vienna, 1815) 
vol. I, pp. 181 f. 

1 15. See Georg Gurwitsch, “Kant und Fichte als Rousseau-Interpreten,” Kant- 
Studicn, vol. XXVII (1922), pp. i38ff. Kane wrote; “Demnach kann wahre 
Tngcnd mir auf Grundsatze gepfropft werden. . . . Diesc Grundsatze sind 
nicht spckulativische Rcgeln, sondern das Bcwusstscin cincs GefuUls, das in 
jedem nicnschlicben Busen lebt. . . , Ich glaubc, ich fasse alles zusammen, 
wenn ich sage, cs sei das Gcfiihl von der Schonheit und der Wurde der 
meiischlichcn Naiur.” Kant, Werke^ ed. Ernst Cassirer, vol. II (Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1912), pp. 256f. This passage in Kant repeats Rousseau’s; “La justice 
ct bonce no sont point de mots abstraits . . . formes par rencendemenc, mais 
dc veritablcs affections de Tame, eclairecs par la raison.” 

nd. “Grundgesetz der rcinen praktischen Vernunft. Handle so, dass die Maxime 
dcincs 'VVillciis jederzeit zugleich als Prinzip einer allgemeineii Gesetzgebung 
jrclten Icdnne.” “Das nioralische Gesetz ist heilig (unvcrletzHch). Der Mensch 
isc zwar unheilig genug, aber die Mcnschheic in seiner Person muss ihm heilig 
scin. In der ganzen Schdpfung kami alles, wm man will, und woriiber man ct- 
was vennag, auch bloss als Mitcel gebraucht werden; nur dec Mensch und mit 
ihtn jcdcs vcrniiiiftigc Gcschbpf ist Zweek an sich selbsc. Er ist nanilich das 
Siibjclcr de.s moralischen Gesetzes, welches heilig ist, vermSge der Autonomic 
seiner Freibeit. Ebcn uni dicser willen ist jeder Willc, selbst jeder Person ihr 
cigener auf sie selbsc gerichteter Wille auf die Bedingung der Einstimmung 
nut der Autonomic dcs verniinfrigen Wesens eingcschrankt, cs namlich keiner 
Absicht zu uiitcrwcrfen, die nicht nach cinem Gesetze, welches aus dem 
Willen des Icidcnden Subjelcts selbst entspringen konnte, mbglicli ist; also 
dieses niemals bloss als Mittel, sondern zugleich selbst als Zweek zu gebrau- 
chen.” Kant, op. cit,, vol. V. (1914), pp. 35, 96. 

117. Kurt Borrics, Kant als Politiker (Leipzig: Meiner, 1928); Friedrich Meyer, 
“Ueber Kants Stellung zu Nation und Staat,” Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 
CXXXni (1926), pp. 197-219; Karl Vorlander, “Kane als Politiker,” Alarz, 
vol. VII (1918), no. 10; K. Vorlander, Kant imd Marx (Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1911) and Kant und der Gcdanke des Volkerbundes (Leipzig: Meiner, 1919); 
Arnold Oskar Meyer, Deutsche und Englander (Munich: Beck, 1937), 
especially pp. 73-86; Wilhelm Metzger, Gesellschaft, Recbt und Staat in der 
Etbik des deittschen ldealis 7 nus (Heidelberg: Ciirl Winter, 1917). 

1 18. Friedrich Genez, “Nachtr.ig zu dem RiisonnemenC des Herrn Prof. Kanr iiber 
dcs Vcrhiiltnis zwlschen Theoric und Praxis,” Berlhmche Monatsschrift, Dec., 
1793, quoted in Ernst Cassirer, Kants teben wid Lehre (Kant, op. cit., vol. XI 
119235), p. 398- 

1 19. Kant, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 169- 

120. When Carl Spener requested permission to reprint Kant’s “Idee zu emer 
allcmciricn Gcschichte in weltborgcrlicher Absicht,” perhaps with some 
modification, in view of the threatening wars— Spener, one of the publishers of 
the Berlivisebe Moiiatsscbrift, pointed out that this article might now have 
a great effect and might sow a fertile seed in tl\c heart of some young man 
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\\'ho might help guide manldnd on the right pach^ — Kane declined in a letter 
of Mar. 22, 1793: “Wenn die Starken in der VVelt iin Zuscaude eincs Rausches 
sind, cf mag nun von einem Hauche der Goiter, odcr ciiier Mufetce herriihren, 
so ist einem Pygmaen, dem seine Haut lieb ist, zii rarhen, dass cr sich ja niclit 
in ihren Sircic mische, sollte es auch durch die geliiulcscen nnd ehrfurchtvoll- 
scen Zureden geschehen; am Mcisten deswegen, weil cr von dicsen doch gar 
niche gehdre, von andern aber, die die Zutrager sind, missgcdcvitct werden 
wiirdc.” See also Kant’s letter of May 18, 1794, to Johann Erich Bicster, 
Kmts Briel'wecbseU cd. Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, vol. II (2nd ed., 
Berlin; Walter de Gruyter, 1922), pp. 4J5f-, 417, jor. 

121. Kmts Handsckriftlicher Nachlass, ed. Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
vol. II (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1913), no. 1404, p. 612. 

m. ll’id.,ao. i^i8,p.6i8. 

123. Ibid.,\\o. ijoi,p.789. 

124. Ibid., no. 1453, p. 634 f. 

125. Ibid.,no. 1416, p. 617. 

126. Ibid., no. 1438, p. 628^ no. 1439, p. 629. Thus he takes also the side of America 
against England (no. 1444, p. 630), saying tliat good government is less impor- 
tant than self-government. 

127. Kant, Wcfke, vol. VII, pi^ 398, 401. 

128. Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 363^. The article was called “Was heisst: sich im Denken 
orientieren?” published in 1786. Tlie original text reads: “Freunde des Mcn- 
schcngeschleclus und dessen, was ihm am heiligsten ist! Nchmt an, was Euch 
nacli sorgfsiltigec und aufrichtiger Priifung am glaubwurdigstcta scheint, es 
mdgen mm Fakta, es mogen Vcrnunftgriinde scim luir streitet der Vcrimiift 
nicht das, was sie zum hdehsten Gut auf Erdcji macht, niimliclt das Vorrccht 
flh, der letzre Probieistcin der WahrJicir zn .scinl "V^ddrigenfalls werder Ihr, 
diescr Freiheit unwiirdig, sic auch sichcrlich cinbussen tmd dieses Ungliick 
noch dazu dem iibrigen schuldloscn Teilc uher den Hals ziehen, der sonst wohl 
gesinne gcwcsen ware, sich seiner Freiheit gcsctznjassig und tliuhncli auch 
zweekmassig zum Weltbestcn zu bedicnen!” 

129. Letter to Korner, Aug. 29, 1787 {Schillers Bricfiuachscl '/nit Kiirncr, vol. I 
[Berlin: Weit & Co., 1847], p. 162). Kane’s Idee was translated by Thomas de 
Quinecy as Idea of a Ufiiversal History on a Cos/nopolitical Plan (De Quinccy, 
Works [Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1862!, vol. XII, pp. 133-152). There also, 
Kant in His Miscellaneous Essays ismd Proble/ns of a Lasting Peace), pp. 
307-3 55 - 

130. Kant, Werke, vol. IV, pp. 156 ff. Kant saw already in the eighteenth century 
the first signs of such a future universal body politic, of which previously 
nothing had ever been known in history (p. 163): “Obglcich dieser Staats- 
IcSrpcr fill* itze nur noch schr im roUen Entwurfe dasteht, so fiingt sich 
dennoch glcichsani schon cin Gefiihl hi alien Glicdcrn, deren jcdcin an der 
Erhalrung des Ganzen gcicgen 1 st, an zu regen, und dieses gilit MofTnung, 
dass mch inanchen Revolutionen der Umbildung endlich da.s, was die Natur 
zur hdehsten Abacht hat, ein allegcmeiner weltbiirgcrlichcr Zustancl als der 
Schoss, woriii alle ursprungliche Anlagen der h'lenschengattung cntwickelt 
werden, dereinst cinmal zustande kommen werde.” 

131. Ibid., vol. VI, p. 435. On p. 438 Kant calls the rights of man the most sacred 
thing that God has on earth. See also the remarkable passage on p. 465: “So 
ist es z.B. ein Gratidsatz der moralischen Balitik: dass sich cin Volk zu einem 
Staat nach den alleinlgen. Rechtsbe|riffcn der Freilheit und Gleiclfltcit vercini- 
gen solle, und dieses Priuzip ist lucht auf Kluglielc, soiulcrn auf Pfiicht gc- 
giundet. Nun mogen dage^n politischc Moraiisten noch so viel liber clcn 
Naturinechanism einer in Gcsellschaft trctcnden Mcnschenmongc, wclchcr 
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jenc Gniiidsiitze entkriiftetc und ihre Absicht vcrekeln werde, verniinfceln, 
Oder auch durcli Bcispiele scblcclit organisierrer Verfassungen alter und neuer 
Zciten (z.B. von Demokratien olme Reprasentationssystem) ihrc Behaiiptung 
dagcgen zu bcwcisen sucUcn, so verdienen sie kcin Gehdr; vorneiimlich da 
eino solcbe vcrdcrblichc Thcorie das Ucbel wohl gar selbst bcwirkt, was sie 
yorbersngc, nach welcher der Metisch mit den ubrigen lebendcn Maschinen 
in cine Kiassc geworfen wird, denen nur nocli das Bewusstsoin, dass sie niche 
freic Wesen sind, bciwohnen diirfte, um sie in ilircm eigenen Urccil zu den 
elendcstcn unter alien Wcltwesen zu machen.” 

132. P; 43^»- cs nun mit der unter den Vdlkern der Erde cinmal durch- 
gangig uberhand genonimcnen (engeren oder weiteren) Gemeinschaft so weit 
gekoinmen ist, dass die Rechtvcrlcczung an cinem Platz der Erde an alien 
gcfiihlt wird, so ist die Idee eines Weltburgerrechts keine phaiitascische und 
iibcrspanntc Vorstcllungsart des Rechts, sondern cine notwendige Erganzvmg 
dcs ugcschricbenen Kodex sowohl des Staats- als Volkcrrechts zum offent- 
liclien A'Icnsclienrechtc iiberhaupt und so zum ewigen Friedcn, zu dem man 
sich in der kontinuierlichen Annaherung zu befinden nur unter diescr 
Bcdingnng sclnneicheln darf.” 

133. Ibid., p. 442. ‘'Fiir Staaten im Verhaltnisse untereinander kaiiii es nach der 
Vcrmmft keine andcrc Arc geben, aus dem gesetzlosen Zustandc, der lautcr 
Krieg ciithalt, herauszukommen, als dass sie cbenso wie einzelne Mcnschen ihre 
wildc (gcsoczlosc) Frciheit aufgeben, sich zu dffentlichen Zwangsgesetzen 
bequemen und so cinen (freiiicli iinmer wachsenden) Volkcrscaat (civitas 
gcntium)i tier ziilctzc alle Vdllcer der Erde befassen wiirde, bilden. Da sic 
dieses aber nach iltrer Idee vom Vdllcerrechc diirchaui? niche wollen, michiri, 
was in thesi richtig ist in hypothesi verwerfen, so kann an die Stcllc tier 
positivcji Idee cincr VVeltrepublik (wenn niche alles verloren werdeii soli) nur 
das negative Surrogne eines den Krieg abwchrcndcii, bestchendeii und sich 
imnicr ausbreitenden Bundes den Stront der rcchtschcuenclen, feindscligen 
Ncigung aufhalecn, doch mit besttindiger Gefahr ilifes Ausbruchs.” 

134. Ibid., pp. 453 IT. “Die Idee des Volkcrrechts setzt die Absonderung vicler 
voneinnndcr unabhangiger beiwchbarter Staaten voraus; und obglcich cin 
solcUcr Zustand an sich schon ein Zustand dcs Krieges ist (wenn nicht eine 
ftidcrarivc Vcrcinigung derselben dem Ausbruch der Feindscliglteircn vor- 
bcugt): so ist doch sclbsc dicser nach der Vernunftidee besser als die Zusam- 
incnschmclzuiig derselben durch einc die andere ilberwachsende und in einc 
Universalmonarchic iihergehende Macht, well die Gesetze mit dem vergros- 
sercen Umfange der Regierimg immer mehr an ihrem NacUdruck einbiissen, 
und ein scclcnloser Despotism, nachdem er die Keimc des Guten ausgerottec 
hat, zulctzt doch in Anarchic verfallt. Indessen ist dieses das Verlangcn 
Staats (oder seines Oberhaupts), auf diese Art sich in den dauernden Frie- 
denszustand zu versetzen, dass er womoglich die ganze Welt beherrscht. Aber 
die Narur will es anders. Sie bedient sich zweier Mittel, um Vblker von der 
Verinischung ' abzuhalten und sie abzusondern, der Verschiedenlicit der 
Spracben und der Religionen, die zwar den Hang zum wechselseitigcn Hasse 
und Vorwand zum ICi'iege bei sich fiihrt, aber doch bci anwachsendcr ICuftur 
und der allmahlichen Annaherung der Menschen zu grosserer Einstimmung 
in Prinzipien zum Einverstimdnisse in einem Frieden leitet, der niche wie 
iener Despotism (auf dem Kirchhofe der Freiheit) durch Schwachung aller 
krafee, sondern durch ihr Gleichgevvicht im lebhaftesten Wetteifer derselben 
hervorgebracht und gcsichert wird.” 

135. Ibid., pp, 394 f. (“Ueber den Genieinspruch: Das mag in der Theorle rich- 
tig sein, taught aber nicht fur die Praxis”). Transl. by W. Hastie, Kant's Vrhi- 
ctples of Volitics (Edinburgh, 1891), pp. 69-72. 
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136. Kmits HaJidscbrifilicher Nachlass, no. 1099, pp. 489 f. 

137. Kurt Borries, op, cit., p. zto. 

138. Kams Hmidschriftlicber Nachlass, nos. 1093, 1096, pp. 487 f. 

139. IhJd., nos. 135/, 1)53, 1354, pp* 390 f* 

140. ibid., no. 1 163, p, 514. 

141. Borries, op. cit., p. 209. 

142. Schillers Briefe, ed. Fritz Jonas (Stuttgart; Deutsche Verlags-Ansralr, n.d.), 
vol. I, p. 75. 

143. Ibid; pp. 89 f. Letter of Jan. 4, 1783. The intention to go to America is also 
expressed in the letter of June 19, 1793, to a friend from Stuttgart. On July 22, 
1783, Schiller wrote to Reinwald of his intention to go to England, hoping 
that his plays would be shown in the Drury Lane Theatre — “for I hope 
that my works approacli more the taste of the English nation than that 
of the German, as 1 have been educated anyway by English models” (ibid,, 
p. 138). 

144. In the English translation of Schiller's Complete Works, ed. C. J. Hempel 
(Philadelphia: Kohler, 1870), vol. I, pp. 74, 79: 

Upon the century’s verge, O man, how fait 

Tnou standesc, stately as a silent palm 

With bouglis far'Sjjreading through the solemn sir, 

In the fulf growth of inelfowcst years sublime; 

Through mildness earnest, through achievement calm, 

Each sense unfolded, all the soul matured— 

Tlic crowning work and ripest born of time! 

Free in the freedom reason has secured, 

Strong in the strength that law bestows, tliou art, 

Great in thy meekness— rich witli countless stores, 

Winch slept for ages silent in tj^y heart; 

The lord of nature, who th^ chains adores, 

Who in each strife but disciplines thy sltill, 

And shines from out the desert at thy will! 


O sons of art.’ Into yoiir liands consigned 

(O heed the trust, O heed it and revere! ) , 

The liberal dignity of human kind! 

145. Schillers Briefe, vol. II, jro. 62 f. 

146. Schillers pbilosophischc Sebriften nvd Gedicbte, ed. Eugen Kuhnemann (2nd 
ed., Leipzig; Dim’, ipio), p. 39. 

147. Sec Ferdinand Tonnics, Schiller ah Zeitbiitscr mid Politiker (Bcrlin- 
Schoneberg: Hilfc, 1905). 

148. J. Minot, Schiller: Sein Lcben und seine Werke (Berlin: Weidinann, 1890), 
vol. II, p. 568. Sec also the “Letters on Don Carlos” which Schiller published 
in Teutsche Merkur, July, 1788— translated in Scbillor's Complete Works, 
vol. II, pp. 340 f, 

149. /6/d., p. 570. 

150. Ibid., 0.56^. 

151. Schiller’s Complete Works, vol. I, p. 326 (Act III, Sc. 10). 

152. /6/d., vol. II, pp. 10 f. 

153. /6/d.,yol.II,p. 349. 

154. Letter to Friedrich Jakobi, Jan. 25, 1795. Schillers Briefe, vol. IV, p. m. 

155. Schillers SHmtliche Werke (Munich: Georg Muller, n.d.), vol. ll, p. 429. 

J5d. Schiller’s Complete Works, vol. II, p. 271, 
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157. Letter of Nov. a8, 1797 (Schillers Brief e), vol. Ill, pp. 1^9 f. 

15k “Wir Ncuren haben ein Intcrcsse in unserer Gcwalt, das kein Grieche uiid 
Iccin Rbincr gekaimt bat, und dem das vatcrlandische IntercKC bei weicem nicht 
beikommt. Das letzte ist iiberhaupt nur fiir unreife Nadonen wichdg, fiir die 
Jugeiid der Welt, Ein ganz andres Interesse ist es, jede merkwiirdige Bege- 
benheir, die init Menschen verging, dem Menschen wichdg darzuscellen. Es 
ist cin armseliges kieiniiclies Ideal, fur einc Nation zu schreiben; einein philoso- 
phischen Geisce isc dieso Greuze durchaus unertraglich. Dicser kann bei einer 
so waiidclbarcn, zufiilligen und wiJlkurlichcn Form der Menschheit, bei einem 
Fragmciitc (und was isc die wichtigstc Nation anders?) nicht still scehen. Er 
kann sich nicht waiter dafiir erwarmen, als soweit ihm diese Nation oder 
Nationalbcgebenheit als Bedingung fur den Fortscliritc der Gactung wichtig 
ist. Isc cine Geschichte (von wekher Nation und Zeit sie auch sei) dieser 
Anwendun^ fahig, kann sie an die Gattung angcschlossen werden, so hat sic 
alle Requisite, uncer der Hand des Pliilosophen intcressant zu werden, und 
dieses Intcrcsse kann jeder Verzierung entoehren.” (Briefivcchsel zwiseben 
Schiller vnd Komer fStuttgart: Cotta, n.d.], vol. I, pp. 90 f.) 

159. Schiller's Complete Works, op. cit., vol. I, p. 133. Clearer is the German text 
(Samtliche Werke, Sakular-Ausgabe [Stuttgart: Cotta, n.d.l, vol. II, p. 88); 

Wenn rohe Krafte feindlich sich entzwcien 
Und blinde Wut die Kriegesflamme schiirc, 

Wenn sich ini Kampfe tobender Paiteieti 
Die Stimme der Gerechtigkeit verliert, 

Wenn alle Laster schamlos sich befreien, 

Wenn freche Willkur an das Heil’ge ruhrt, 

Den Anker lost, an dem die Staaten hangen, 

— Das ist kein Stoff zu freudigen Gesangen. 

Doch wenn ein Volk, das fromm die Herden weidet, 

Sicli selbst gemi^ nicht fremden Gute begehrr. 

Den Zwang abwirft, den es unwiirdig leidet, 

Doch selbst im Zorn die Menschlichkeit noch ehrt, 

Im Glucke selbst, im Siege sich besclieidet, 

— Das ist unsterbHch und des Liedcs wert. 

Und solch ein Bild darf ich dir freudig zeigen: 

Du kennst’s, denn alles Grosse ist dein eigen. 

n 5 o. Schiller's Complete Works, vol. XII, pp. 78-Sr, 99/. 

161. Ibid., vol. II, pp. 386 ff. In his Proiorae to “Wallensteins Lager” Schiller 
greeted the Peace of Westphalia as a ^velcorae peace” because it had given 
to Europe one hundred fifty years of peace. The whole Prologue is a denun- 
ciation of war and a praise of peace. 

162. Xenie 86 (ibid., vol. II, p. 103). 

163. Letter to Johann Jakob Hottinger, a Swiss whom he invited to leave Switzer- 
land. “Wer hatte sonst daran denken diirfen, cinen Schweizer aus seinem 
Vatcrland zu rufen, aus einem Lande wohin sich so mandier andercr Euro- 
pacr selmte!” (Goethe, Werke, Weimar ed., Abteilung IV, vol. XIV, pp. 39, 
41.) 

164. Ibid., Abteilung I, vol. XIII, I, p. 89. Prolog bei Wiederholung des Vorspiels 
“Was wir brlngen” in Weimar: “Wo wir uns bilden, da isc unset Vaterland.” 

165. Ibid., Abteilung I, vol. XXV, I, p. iSi, It is Lenardo’s mecch in chap. IX of bk. 
III. See in the same speech: “Auch ihnen gilt unser Zuruf: Suchet uberall zu 
mirzen, iibcrall seid mr zu Hause" (p. Similarly, p. 189 and the final 
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poem, p. 190, which calls all men to tear thenwch'cs awa)'- from the soil, be- 
cause they arc everywhere at home. 

166. Wilhelm Bode, Stimden inh Goethe, vol. HI (Berlin: E. S. Mittler, 1907) p. 37. 
See also Ernst Cassirer, Goethe find die geschichtliche Welt (Berlin: Bruno 
Cassirer, 1932); Erich Marcks, “Goethe und die Politilc,” Vclhaf;c}i Klashigs 
Moiiatshcfte, April 1932*, Adolf Rapp, Der deutsebe Gcdankc. Seine Em- 
'wickhmg bn polithcben mid geistigen Leben seit dent iS. Jahrhnndcn (Bofin: 
Kurt Schroeclcr, 1920), 

167. May 3, 1827. Coipuersations of Goethe with Eckenmnn md Soret, transl. John 
Oxenford (rev. ed., London: Bell, 1883), p. 252. 

168. Mar. 14, 1830. Ibid., p. 457. See also his last words on the poet and nationalism 
spoken in Mar., 1832, ibid., pp. 570 f. 

idp. Oct. 3, 1828. Ibid., p. 327. 

170. Goethe was attracted to the Orient in his early years by the reading of the 
Old Testament in M'hich A'foscs made a lasting impression upon him. See also 
in his notes to the West-dstlicher Divan the passages on the Hebrews and on 
the Old Testament. (Goethe, Smitlicbe Werle, Jubilee ed., vol. V, pp. 149 ft'., 
24^1 (T.) See also Heinrich Jilek, Goethe mid der slaviscbe Siidosten (Jena: 
Dicclerichs, 1941). 

171. /i/d., p. xl. 

172. Walter Linden, Geschichte der deutschen Literatnr von den AnfHngcn bis 
zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, i937)» p- 3>9- Sec Goethe, Sawtlicbe \Verke<, 
Grossherzog Wilhelm Ernst cd. (Leipzig: Inscl, 1920), vol. HI, p. 293. 

173. Count Ehrcnsviird (1745-1800), of German descent, an admiral of the Swedish 
fleet, wrote “Dc frai konsters philosophic” {Stockholm, 1786). As Wdlfflin 
said, according to nationalism ml “questions of form have their roots in the 
depth of the national feeling for life, of the national conception of the 
world” {in den tlefsten Griinden des ttathnalen Lebcnsgefiihles, der vationelcn 
]Veltbesreiftiiig) (Nciie Zurcher Zcitmig, Sept, i, 193d). 

174. Johann Georg Hatnann, Schri f ten, cd. Karl J. F. Roth (Leipzig: Rcimer, 1825), 
vol. Vir, p. 159. On this passage, see Walther Goeken, Herder als Dentschcr 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammcr, 1925), pp. 15 f. To Herder, Hamann wrote: “You 
pride yourself on being a German and arc ashamed to be a Prussian, which is 
otill ten times' better” (ibid., vol. Ill, p. 349). See also Jobcinn Gottfried von 
Herders Lebenshild, ed. Dr, Emil G. von Herder (Erlangen: Biasing, 1846), 
vol. I, pt. II, p. 423. 

175. Carl Hermann Gildcmcister, Des Magus hrt Norden Lchcn iind Sebriften 
(Gotha: Perthes, 1868), vol. V, p. 539. On Hamann, see: Jakob Minor, Johann 
Georg Hammaji in schier Bedeuumg fiir die Stiirni- mid Drang-periode 
(Frankfurt a.M.: Riittcn & Locnlng, 1881)*, Otto, Freiherr von Gcmmingen, 
Vico, Hamann and Herder: Eine Stndie mr Gesebiebte der Ernenemng des 
deutschen Qeistesiebens hn 18. Jahrhimdert (Thesis Munich, Borna-Leipzig: 
R. Noske, 1918)3 Rudolf Unger, Hamann und die Anfkldrung (Malle-Saalc: 
Niemeyer, 1925); Edwin Metzke, /. G. Hamanns StelUmg in der Pbilosophie 
des i8. Jahrbimderts (Halle-Saalc: Niemeyer, 1934). 

176. The first to introduce the old Germanic mythology was Heinrich Wilhelm 
Gerstenberg (1737-1823), whose “Gedicht cincs Skalden” (Copenhagen, iy 66 ) 
influenced ICIopstock. On Klopstock, see Biedcrmann, op. ck., vol. H, pc. 2, 
pp. 109 ff.; Fraitz Schultz, Klopstock: Seine Sendmig in der deutschen Gei- 
stesgesebiebte (Frankfurt a.M.: Englart & Schlosscr, 1924) ; Heinz Kindcrmann, 
Klopstocks Entdeckmig der Nation (Berlin: Junker & Dvinnliaupt, 1935). 

177. A typical product of this later low-lcvcl nationalist Arniiniiis cntliusiasm was 
the poem by August Friedrich Ernst Langbcin (1757-1835), much recited and 
quoted in die early nineteenth century. 
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Die jiltcn Dcutschen waren 
Niche schnieidig wie der Aal, 

Doch Lowen in Gefahren 
Uiid Lanimer bcim Pokal. 

In ihren Eichenhainen 
Kroch weder Trug noch NeJd, 

Sic Icussten ach an Deinen 
Altaren, Redlichkcic! 

German settlers in 1837, wishing to found a New Germany in the New 
Worid, named their central settlements Hermann, John A. Hawgood, The 
Tragedy of Gennan-Amcrka (New York; Putnam, 1940), p. 118. Christoph 
Otto, Freiherr von Schonaicli, wrote in 1751 an epos Herviann, oder das 
befreite Dentscbland (a 4th ed. in 1805) which Gottsched and his party re- 
garded as superior to Kiopscock's Messias and publicized against it. 

178. Ode “Wit und Sic” (1766), in Klopstock, Sanmitliche Werke (Leipzig: 
Gdschen, 1840), p. 471. See also pp. 473, 477. In die ode “Unsre Sprache” he 
greeted Germany as the soil which no alien has ever desecrated, which was 
never conquered, as free above all, a land from which eagles flew out to 
conquer France and Spain and Britain, but which the Romans had been unable 
to subjugate. The same thought was expressed in the ode “Mein Vaterland.’’ 

179. Arnold O. Meyer, Deutsche tmd Englander^ p. 38. 

180. “An den Kaiser,” in Klopstock, op. cit., pp. 487!. 

181. Ibid.y p. 495 ("Die Etats Gendraux”), p. 496 (“Ludwig, der Sechzehnte” and 
“Kennct euch sclbst”), pp. 497 f. (“Sic und niche Wir” and “Der Freiheits- 
krieg”). Sec also his important poem of 1773 (iWd., p. 48O about Germany’s 
future. 

i8z. Nach ferncm Golde diarstete nie 
Der Deutsche, SUlaven fesselt’ er nic*, 

Iinmer ein Schild des Verfoigten, 

Und des Drangenden Untergangl 

Ich bin ein Deutscher! (Stiirzet herab, 

Der Freude Thriinen, dass ich es bin!) 

Fvihlte die erbliche Tugend 
In den Jahren des Kindes schon! 

{Der Qbttinger Dtebterbundy vol. Ill, cd. August Sauer [Deutsche ’National- 
Litteratur, ed. Joseph Ktirschner, vol. LI, p. 56.) 

183. J. H. Voss, Sdv2?iitUche Foetisebe Werke (new ed,, Leipzig: Immanuel 
Muller, 1853), vol. IV, pp. 11-16. 

184. Moser’s Sdmmtliche Werke were edited by B. R. Abekcn (10 vols,, Berlin): 

Nicolai, 1842). See also: Jtisuis Mosers Brsefe, ed. Ernst Bcins and Werner 
Pleister (Osnabriick: Schoningh, n.d.); Peter Klasscn, Jtistus Moser (Frank- 
furt am M.iin; Klostermann, 2936); Ifarl Brandi (ed.), GeseUschaft und Staat: 
Eine Auswahl aus den Schriften von Justus Moser (Munich: Drei Masken 
Verlag, igz i)^ and his axtide m Frevssisebe Jabrbiicher, wo\. CCXXVII (1932), 
pp. 54-69; R. R. Ergang, “Moser and the Rise of National Thought in 
Germany,” Journal of Modern History, vol. V, pp. 172-196 (June, 1933)5 
Hans M. Wolff, “Mosers religiose Anschauungen und die Aufldarung,” 
Genmnic Review, vol. XVI, pp. 161-177 *94i); F. Meinccke, “Ueber 

Justus Mosers Gcschichtsauffassung,” Sit^mgsberichte der preussiseben Aka- 
dernie der Wissensebaften, Philo5.-Hist Klasse I, 1932, pp. 2-14; Heinz Zim- 
mermaim, Recbt und Wirtschaft hnStmtsbild Justus Mosers (Jena: G. Fischer, 
1932); Otto I-Iatzig, Justus Moser als Staatmiaim und Fublicist (Hamiover 
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und Leipzig: Hahn, 1909); Carl W. Ouvricr, Der okonoviiscbe Gebalt der 
Scbr'dten Justus von Mosers (Diss., Giessen, 1928); Paul Gdttsching, Justus 
Mosers Emwicklung mvi Fublmsten {Mosers Sebrifttmn, (Franlc- 

furc a,M.: Diestenveg, 1935); Gertrud Briick, Die Bedeutung Justus Mosers fiir 
das Leben und Denken Thomas Abbts (Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937) ; Albert Wie- 
demann, Geistesgeschicbtlicber Quersclmht duren Justus Mosers Erziebungsi- 
deen, orientiert an der Philosopbie Jolm Lockes und A. Sbaftesburys 
(Ochsenfurc a.M.: Fritz & Rappert, 1932); Edmund Richter, Justus Mosers 
Anschamingen iiber Volks- mid Jugenderziebung iin Zusammenhange suit 
seiner Zeit (Langeusalza: Beyer, 1909); Heinrich Schierbaum, Justus Mosers 
StelUmg zjir Literamr des 18. Jalsrhunderts^ vol. I (Osnabriick: Schdningh, 
1909); F. Meinecke, Die Bfitstelnmg des Historismus (Munich: Oldenbourg, 
193d), vol. II, pp. 32(5-382; W. J. Bosscnbroolc, “Justus Moser’s Approach to 
History," Medieval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of Janies Westfall 
Thompson (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1938), pp. 397-422, 

185. See Moser’s French letter to his brother Zacharias of June 26, 1751, Sanmtliche 
Werke, vol. X, pp. 201 IT. Also Nicolai in his biography of Moser, ibid., 
pp. 13 ff., and Thomas Abbt’s French letter to Mrs. Moser of Apr. 26, 1763, 
pp. 203 ff. 

186. The ruling prince of Osnabruclc after lydi was Frederick, Duke of York, 
the younger son of the King of England. In Osnabriick, Catholic bishops and 

■ Protestant princes alternated. 

187. Letter to Nicolai, Feb. 20, 1775 (SanmitUcJje Werke, vol. X, p. 43). 

188. In “Die Spinnstube” (ibid., vol. I, pp. 127-140). 

189. Ibid,, vol. IX, p. 241. Thomas Aquinas, Comm, in Pol. I, lect. z, called cities 
“communitas pcrfcccissima," and deeply pitied rural populations. 

190. Ibid., vol. I. pp. 338f. 

ipi. Ibid,, vol. Il, pp. 138 f. Sec also vol. V, pp. 36 f., wlicre Mbscr points out 
that one can read sometimes that a good weaver or a good cooper is in 
demand, but never a philosopher or a scholar, “States whicli nourisli one 
thousand educated officials are not improved by that. It is misery enough 
that so many are needed to count new taxes and excise duties. Our litigations 
have not been shortened by our employing learned judges. Litigations went 
on more honestly and briefly when we employed only common sense. To 
learn coo much anatomy spoils the physician, too much scholarship spoils 
the good Christian. The educated man cannot plant nor dig, even less sleep 
a fortnight under the blue sky without catcliing a cold. Too many princes 
and too many scholars arc the ruin of the state." 

ipj. Ibid., vol. I, pp. 73, 107. 

193. Letter to Nicolai, Dec. 14, 1778 {ibid,, vol. X, p. 174). 

294. Ibid., vol. Ill, p. 90. 

X95. In a letter tp Nicolai of Jan. 24, 1778 {ibid., vol. X, p. 170), Moser apologized 
for his positive attitude totvards serfdom. He declared himself obliged to 
defend serfdom for local reasons. “I would certain!)' have declared open 
warfare against serfdom if the local government and the Estates did not all 
consist of large landed proprietors, whose love and confidence I cannot 
throw away, without doing harm to all my good offices. God be thanked I 
have never yet made an enemy because of my suggestions, and I have realized 
several things which seemed impossible to others." Sec Nicolai on the same 
subject (ibid., p. 48). Moser’s conservative attitude was especially stressed in 
his polemic against Kant’s “Ueber Theorie and Praxis” (ibid., vol. IX, j3p. 
158-175). 

196. In the footnotes following, “Herder, VVerkeJ* with no edition cited, will refer 
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to Herder’s Sa?wm!iche Werke, ed. Bernard Suphan et. al. (33 vols,, Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1877-1913). See also A. Gillies, Herder (Oxford: Blackwell, 
1945)1 Waldier Gockcn, Herder ah Detttscher (Stuttgart: Kohlhainmer, 
1926) ; Robert R. Ergang, Herder and the Foundations of Genmrt Nationalis?n 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1931); C. J. H, Ha)^cs, “Contributions of 
Herder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,” America?! Historical Review^ vol. 
XXXII (1927), pp. 719-736; Arturo Farinelll, La Vmanith di Herder e il 
concetto della Razza (Catania: Gianotta, 1908); Rodolfo Mondolfo, Dei sogni 
di egemonia alia rhiuncia alia liberth (Bologna: Zamclielli, 1917); Konrad 
Bittner, Herders Geschicbtspbilosophie und die Slawen (Rcichenberg; Suepel, 
1929); Friedrich Mcinecke, .D/e Entstehtmg des Historisimis, pp. 383-4791 A.. 
Voight, Unirisse einer Staatslebre bet Johann Gottfried Herder (Stuttgart; 
Kohlhammer, 1936); Martin Redeker, Humanitdt, Volkstwit, Christentmnin 
der Erziebung (Berlin: Junker & Dfinnhaupt, 1934)1 Mathys Jollcs, Derr 
deiitsche Nationalbewnsstsehi im Zeitalter Napoleons (Frankfurt a.M.: 
Klostcrinann, 1936), pp. 144-158; E. Aaron, Die deutsebe Erweekung des 
Griecbentunis durch IVhickelnmm und Herder (Heidelberg; Kampmann, 
1929); E. Kayscr, Rousseau, Kant, Herder fiber den ewigen Frieden (Leipzig: 
Diirr, 1916); Walther Koch, “Der jungc Herder und Russland," Preussische 
jabrbueber, vol. CLXVIII (1917), pp. 54-66- 
197. Friedrich Gundolf, Goethe (Qth ed., Berlin: Georg Bondi. 1920), pp. 87-161. 
See also Alexander Gilles, Herder und Ossian (Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 

iq8. ill a conference of German Latvian pastors in Mitau who debated 

whether it would be desirable to Germanize the Letts, most spoke 
it with arguments first advanced by Herder. Thus, one pastor said: Each 
people can be educated only tlirough its own native tongue which has been 
ffiven to it by God as guardian of its nationality.” Another pastor called an^ 
attempt to minimize or vilify the Lett language spiritual assasmiation. 
(I-Inns Rothfels, Osmum, Preussenttnn und Retchsgedanke [Leipzig: Hiiuichs, 

1935]. 

199. Wakhcr Gocken, ofi. ci«., pp. rot. , • , it 

200. Herder, Werke, vol. IV, pp. 405 f- Sec also p. 47 J- Of him See 

disparagingly that he followed Maclmvclh, though he had refuted S® 
Johannes Horn, Herders Stellung m Friedrich dem Qrossen (thesis Jena) 
(Borna-Leipig: Noskc, 1928). 

2ol! /wilvoLXm,^’ 350 VldeenzurPhil^^^ der Gcschichte 

bk IX)' “Alle Werke Gottes haben dieses cigcn, dass ob sie gl^eich alle zu 
Einem unubcrsehlichcn Ganzen gehoren, jcdcs dcnnocli auch fur sich em 
Ganzes ist und den gottlichcn diarakier seiner Bcstimmung an sich trag . 
So ist’s mit der Pflanze und mic dem Thier; ware cs allc 

seiner Bcstimmung anders? dass Tausende ctwa nur fur pnen, dass alle 
vercangenen Gcscftlechter fiirs letzte, dass cndlich alle Tndividuen nur fur die 
Gauung d.i. fur das Bild eines abstracten Namens horvorgebracht warem 
So spieft der Allweise niche; cr dichtet kciiie abg^ognen Schattentraume; m 
iedem seiner Kinder Hcbct und fuhlt er sich mit dem Vatergefuhl. als ob 
llies Gescltopf das Einzige seiner Welt ware. Alle seme Mittel sind Zweeke, 
alle seine Zwceke Mittel zu grossern Zweeken, in denen der Unendliche 
illcrfullend sich offenbaret. Was also jedcr Mcnscli 1st und seyn kann, das 
muss Zwcek des Mcnschengeschlechts seyn; und was ist di^? 

Gluckscligkeit auf dicser Stelle, Bildung, die durchs ganze Geschlechc rcichet. 
Wo 3 wer du geboreii bist. o Me^nsch, da hist du. der du seyn sollest; 
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vei'lass die Kettc nlchr, noch sctze dich iibcr sic hinaus; sondern schlingc dich 
an sic. Nur in ihrem Zusaminenhange, in dcm, was du cnipfiingest und giebst 
und also in beidcn Fall thatig wirst, nur da woiint fiir dich Lel)en und Fricde." 

203. Herder, Werkc^ ed. Ejigen Kahncmann (Deutsche T^at'io 7 i(il-L}teratu}\ cd. 
Joseph Kdi-schner, vol. IJCXVII), vol IV, 3, p, 623. 

204. Werke^ vol. XVIII, p. 283. “Briefe zn Befdrdcrung dci* Humanitiii ” 121. “Die 
GliickseUgkcit ei'nes Volkes iasst sicfi dcm anclcrn iind jcLlcm andern niclit 
aufdringcn, aufsebwatzen, aufbnrdcn. Die Rosen znm Kranze dcr Fieihcit 
mussen von eignen Handcn gcpfliickc werden, und nus cignen Bedurfnissen," 
aus eigner Lust und Liebc froli crwachsen.” 

205. Ibid., pp. 283 f, * 

2q 6. Joseph II was the purest embodimctit of the enlightened monarch, seeking 
seriously the welfare of the state and the happiness of his people, not his 
personal pleasure or the fulfillment of any personal ambitions. He had what 
iie calletl a “coeur patriotique.” He was filled M'irh a true devotion to the 
state, his guides were duty and reason, but he had no concept of the rights 
of the people, nor any remote understanding of nationalism, or of the values 
of nationality. See Alfred, Ritter von Anicth, Maria Theresia imd Josef //; 
Ibre Conespondsjiz (Vienna, 1867), vol. I, p, 225; vol, II, pp. 5, 1415 vol. 
in, p. 352. 

207. “Briefe «u Befdrdcrung dcr Humanitat,” lo, in Herder, Werke, vol. XVII, 
pp. 58 f. 

208. ibid., vol. I, p. 2. See also the inuiorrant passages, vol. I, p. y 6 (y, vol. XVII, 

8 1. vol. II, pp. 13, 19. Sec Reta Schmitz, Das Vroblein ‘^Volkstim vnd 

icbtufia" bet Heraer (Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937). 

209. Ibid,, vol. I, pp. 378, 380 f.; vol. IV, |). 388. Bur see als’o, on the necessity for 
classical languages, vol. II, pp. 355 ff. 

210. Ibid., vol. XVin, pp. 137/. The whole pass.i2C is cs.setuial for Herder’s at- 
titude to national lanounge (“Briefe zu Bcfdnlcrung dcr I-Jumanitiit," in). 

211. Ibid., vol. I, p. 402. Sec also pp. 403 f. “VVahrlich! dcr Dichtor muss sclncm 
Bodcii getreu blcibcn, dcr'Ober den Ausdruck hcrrschcii will: T-Iichcr Unnn cr 
Machtwurtcr pflanzen, dcim cr kennet das Land: liier Itaim cr Bhmioii 
pfliicken, denn die Erdc ist scin; hicr kann cr in die Tiefe graben, und Gold 
suchen, und Bcrge aiilTuhrcn, und Srrdinc Iciccn: denn ci* Tst Maaslicrr. Die 
wahre Laune driickec sicb bios in dec Mutcersprachc ab, und ich schamo inich 
nicht, die Schwiiche nicincr Sccle zu gesteben, dass ich mir lebenslang niclit 
zutraue, mehr aJs cine eirtzige Spracltc vollkommen fassen zu Icdiitieti: icli 
meinc aber iintcr dcm Wort vollkommen so viel, dass drel junge Herron, die 
vor mir stehen, und mir Franzasisch, Italicnisch und Engliscli, und drei Schul- 
meister, die mir Lateinisch und Gricchisch und Koptiscli mir grosser Gclaufig- 
keit vorsprachen, micK noch nicht widerlegtcn. Ich wilrde jcdcin Gliick 
wUnschen, dass cr vicllcicht in drei Sprachen nichts sagcii kbniie, als was 
andre vor ihm, und vielleicht besser gc-sagt, und jeder andre nach ibm sagen 
Icann: whrde sie aber vcrlasscn, und den Damon dcs unwissenden Sokrates 
citiren, uni ihn zu fragen, ob jcmaiid in mehr als einer Spr.icJie ciji gleicJi 
vollkomnincr Homer, ia cincr todten Spr.ache ciii Pindar Oder Horaz, in 
einer andern als seiner Mutcerspraclic, cin Shakcspcar scyn Iccinne? — Alsdenn 
wiirde ich niederfallen, wie Brutus, uiul die Erdc umarmen, die ineine Mutter 
ist, und ihre Sprache soli meinc Muse scyn!” 

212. Ibid., vol. IV, pp. 472 f. 
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217. vol. XVII, p. 7. 

218. /Wtl., vol. XVIII, p. 529. 

219. Ibid., vol. XVII, pp. i3of. See also his letter on Uriel Acosta, vol. XVII, pp. 
273]! 

220. Ibid., vol. XVII, p. 138. “Humanitac ist der Charakter unsres Geschlcchts; cr 
ist tins aber nur in Anlageii angeboren, und muss uns eigenciich angcbildec 
v'crden. ‘Wii- bringen ihn nicht fertig auf die Welt mit; auf der Weic aber 
soil cr das ZicI nnsres Bestrebens, die Summe unsrer Uebungen, unscr Wcrtlii 
scyn: clenit einc Angelitat int Menschen kennen wir nicht, und wenn der 
Dfiinon, der uns regierr, kein humaner Damon ist, werden wir Plagegcister der 
Menschen. Das Gottliche in unsenn Gcschlecht ist also Bildung zur Humani- 
tat, alle grossen und guten Menschen, Gesetzgeber, Erfinder, Philosophen, 
Dichter, Kunstlcr, jedcr edlc Mensch in seincm Stande, bci der Erziehung 
seiner Kinder, hei der Beobachtung seiner Pflichten, dutch Beispiel, Werk, 
Inscicut und Lehre hat dazu mitgcholfcn. Humanitat ist der Schatz und die 
Ausbeutc allcr mensclUichen Bemuhungen, gldchsain die Kuiisc unsres 
Geschlechtcs. Die Bildung zu ihr ist ein Werk, das unabKissig fortgesetzt 
werden muss-, oder wir sinken, hohere und niedere Stande, zur rohen Thier- 
heir, zur Bruralirar zuriick,” 

221. Ibid., vol. XVII, pp. 211 f. “Den Dcutschen ist’s also keinc Schandc, class sic 
von anclern Nationen, alten und neuen, Icrnen. Das alto Vernunfttestament, 
wie der Avitor die Weisheit der Griechen nennt, ist gewiss nicht verjahrt, 
noch durch die Weisheic der Ncuern unkraftig gemacht worden.” 

222. Ibid., vol. XVIII, pp. 255 f. See also the very important letter, no. 119, pp. 
267 ft., especially: “Imincr mehr muss sich die Gcsinnung verbreiten, class der 
Etinder eroberncle Hcldengelsc nicht nur ein Wurgengel der Mcaschhcit sci, 
sondern aucli in scincn Talcnten langc nicht die Acheung und den Ruhm 
verdienc, die man ihin aus Tradition von Griechen, Romern und Barbarcn 
her zollct” 

223. Ibid., vol. XXIV, pp. 361. See also pp. 332 f., 176. 

224. Ibid., vol. XVllI, p. 237. 

225. Ibid., vol. XVIII, pp. 247 ft., 287 ft. Nation muss also cinzig auf ihrer 
Stelle, mit allem was sie ist unci hat, betrachtet werden. , . . Am w'cnigsten 
Icann also unsre Europjiische Cultur das Maas altgcmcincr Menschengiite und 
Mcnschcnwcrchcs seyn; sie ist kein oder ein falschcr Maasstab. . . . Die Cultur 
der iMcnschhcit ist cine andre Sache-, ort- und zeitmassig spriesst sie allenthal- 
ben hervor, hier reichcr und iippigcr, dort anner und karger. Der Genius der 
A'len.scljcii-N.'iturgesdiichtc Jebt in und mit jedem Volk, als ob dies das eijizige 
auf Erdcn ware. Und er Icbt in ihm menschlich. . . . Das Meiischcngcschlechc 
ist Ein Ganzesj wir arbeiten und duldcn, saen und emten fur einancler. . . . 
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Eu, ja a Fc, c os teus Reis, e a Patria ainada 
Na guerra, te cusinei 
A defender, com a tingida espada; 

Co’ a mortc me affrontci 
Pela fe, pclo Rei c Patria. A vida 
Sc assim sc perde— a vida c bem-perdida. 

81. Sorel, VEnrope et la Revolution Fraupake, vol. I, p. 389: “Gouvernement 
ruineux et mediocre au dedans; nul absolument dans Ics affairs dii dehors.” 

82. "I Lombardi erano soeWisfatti del governor atistriaco, c i cleccntit die pre- 
cedettero la invasione francese . . . furono ricortlati come I’cpoca aurea del 
viver lieto c fclicc ... e in difecto dell’ aspira/.ione all’ indipendenza c ad un 
governo autonomo, non si poteva dar loro torto” Cesarc Spellanzon, Storia 
del Risorgimeuto e dell' irnUa d'ltalia., vol. I (/Milan; Rizzoli, 1933), p. 58. 
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83- “A questa tendenza era naturalmente cstraneo ogni sencimento di nazionalita” 
p. 76). Sec Nicodcmo Bianchi, Storia della vionarcbia pieiiiojHese dal 
m 3 sino al iS6i (4 vols., Turin; Bocca, 1877-1885). On Italian federation as 
part of I'rench enlightened policy, see Alarquis d’Argenson, Meinoires et 
journal inedit (5 vols., Paris: P. Jannet, 1857-1858), vol. IV, p. 153, and vol. III, 
pp, 28-30. 

84. Spellanzon, op. ch., 78-82, “L’esercito fu Ja massima cura del Re fVircorio 
Aniadco 111 ] . , . ma vuolsi die le riforme introdotte nell’ esercito sabaudo 
fosserc piuttosto di pompa csteriore die di sostanza e di utile vero.” 

85. Gabridc Maiigain, ttudes snr V6vohitio7i intelleciiidle de I’ltalie (Paris: 

Hachcttc, 1909); Aldo Ferrari, La Preparazione intedettiiale del Risorgimento 
italiano, (Milan: Treves, 1923) ; G. dc Ruggiero, 11 Pensiero politico 

vieridionale vei secoli XVIII e XIX (Bari: Laterza, 1922); A. Simioni, Le 
Origini del Risorghnento politico nelV Italia meridionale (Messina: Principato, 
1925-1931)1 C. Morandi, Idee e forinazioni polkicbe in Lombardia del al 
1S14 (Turin: Bocca, 1927); Henri Bedarida and Paul Hazard, Vlnfluence 
jrangaise en Italic an dix-huitiey/ie siecle (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1934); 
Bedarida, Par?ne et la Trance de IJ48 it ijSp (Paris: CliampoIJion, {928); 
Arturo Graf, VAnglomatiia e I’influsso inglese in Italia nel secolo XVIII 
(Turin: Koescher, 1911); Francesco Lemmi, Le Origini del Risorghnento 
italiano, 1^48-181^, 2nd ed., Milan: Plocpli, 1924); Giulio Natali, Idee, customi, 
tiomini del settecento, (2nd cd,, Turin: Sten, 1926); Abd-el Kader Salza, 
VIdea della pairia 7iella letteratura del settecento avanti la rivoluzione (Campo- 
basso: Colitti, 1918). 

86. Luigi Salvatorelli, II Pensiero politico kalwro dal /700 al 2^70 (Turin; Enaudi, 
193s). PP- i2-i 6. A'Uiratori in Della pubblica felicitH, oggetto di buoni principi 
(Lucca, 1749), stressed that the prince is subject to the law of nature and of 
the gospels: he is free to do good, but his hands are bound from doing evil. 

87. Principi di una scievza nnova d’intorno alia coinvnme natura delta iiazioni, per 
la quale si ritrovano i principi di altro sisterna del diritto mturale delte genti, 
Naples; Mosca, 1725; 2nd enlarged ed., 1730; 3rd cd., 1744 — modern ed. by 
Fausto Nicolini (3 vols., Bari: Laterza, 1911-1916). Vico also wrote De tini- 
versi inris uno principio et fine uno (1720). See Benedetto Croce, The Philos- 
ophy of Giambattista Vico, transl. R. G. Collingwood (London; Hoards 
Latimer, 1913); Otto Klcmm, G. B. Vico; Altgescbicbtspbilosopb nnd Vdlker- 
psycbolog (Leipzig; Ejigclmaiin, 2906); Riciiard Peters, Der Aufban der 
W ehgescbicbte bet Giambattista Vico (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1929)- 

88. Enciclopedia Italiatia, vol. VIII, p. 263. 

89. Salvatorelli, op. ch., pp. 38 ff. Beccaria, par. 2\ compare also pars. 16, 38, 

90. Salvatorelli, op. ch., p. 68. Verri, Storia di Milatio (1783), ed. Le Wonnier, 
(Florence, 1890), vol. I, pp. 183, 142. See also A. Ottolini, P. Verri e i suoi 
tempi (Palermo: Sandron, 1921). Pietro’s brother Alessandro (1741-1816), a 
translator of Shakespeare, wrote under Young’s influence Notti Romane al 
sepolcro del Scipiojii, in which shades of famous old Romans discussed Rome's 
greatness. It was written in 1792, after the discovery of the tombs of the 
Scipios ill 1780. Carli published a patriotic Anticbhd Italicbe (4 vols., 1788- 
1790). 

91. Spellanzon, op. ch., vol. I, p. 14. 

92. Fernand Baldensperger, Le Monvemoit des idees datis I'etnigratio?! frangaise 
i-/8p-i8iy (Paris: Plon, 1924), vol. I, p, 87. 

93. See above all Gaudence Megaro, Vittorio Alfieri, Forerunner of Italian Na- 
tiomlhm (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1930); Angelo dc Gubernitis, 
Vittorio Alfieri (Florence: Le Monnier, 1912); E. Bertana, Vittorio Alfieri 
(Turin; Locsclier, 1902); U. Cii\osso, L'Atiarchia di V. Alfieri (Bari: Laterza, 
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:924); Carlo A. Avcrati, La Rivobrzione italiaiia da Vittorio Alfieri a Benito 
Mmsolini (Turin: Ghirardi, 1934); Benedetto Croce, Enropcan Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century, cransl. Douglas Ainsllc (London: Cliapman & Hall, 
1924), pp. 1-17; Guido Bustico, Bihliografia di Vittorio Alperi (3rd ed,, 
Florence: L. S. Olschki, 1927 — supplement to La Biblioplia italiatta, no. 6); 
Giovanni Gentile, “L’Ercdita di Vittorio Alfieri,” La Critica, vol. XIX, pp. 
12 ff. (Jan. 20, 1921); Vito Guiseppe Galati, 11 Concetto di vazionalitH net 
rhorsimento italiano (Florence; Vallccclii, 1931); Oskar Bulle, Die italicniscbe 
Einbehsidee in ihrer literarischen Etnmcklung von Parini his Manzoni (Berlin: 
Hiittiff, 1893). 

94. Alfieri, Epigram CVI, Opere (Turin: Paravia, 1903), vol. IV, p. 33. 

95. Epoca quarta, capicolo (jVIII (1787), Vita di Vittorio Alfieri scrim da esso 
(Florence: L. CiardittI, 1822), vol. If, p. 148. There is an English translation, 
Life of Vittorio Alfieri, with an essay by VV. D. Howells (Bo.ston: Osgood, 
1877). 

96. Mecaro, op. cit,, pp. 42 f. 

97. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 113-195. especially i47“i5i* 

98. In 1783, Alfieri, Opere, vol. VII, p. 190. 

99. Del Principe e delle lettere Ubri III, Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 3-1 n, especially 
pp. 103-107. The book closes (p. io8) with the final chapter (Irbcr III, cap. XI) 
which bears the same title as the famous final chapter of Machiavclli’s Principe: 
“Esortazione a' liberar I’lialia dci Barbarl.” A footnote explicitly say.si “Cosl 
intitolo il divino M.ichiavclli il suo ultimo capitolo del Principe; c don per 
altro si ^ mii repetuto, sc non per mostrarc chc in cliversi modi si pu6 ottcncre 
lo stesso eftetto.” 

100. Alfieri, Opere, vol. X, pp. 144. «55. See also p. (n. In his tragedy Virginia, act 
III, sc. 2, iic asks; 

v’ha ptria, dove 

sol Uno vuolc, c I’obbcdiscon cutti. 


Repeatedly he maintains {Opere, vol. Ill, pp. 94, 174) that one’s birth land is 
not one’s fatherland if it U ruled despotically; 

Non t’6 mai Patria, no, il tuo sol paterno, 

S’ivI aggiuiua non bevi al latte primo 
Liberia vera . . . 

101. From // Misogallo, with a final verse affirming that the French Republic is iin* 
true to this ideal. (Opere, vol. IV, p. 153); 

£ Rcpubblica il suolo, ovc divine 

Lcggi son base a umanc Icggi, e scudo; 

Ove null’uomo impunamente crudo 

All’uom puA fansi, c ognuno ha il suo confine: 

Ovc non c chi mi sgomcoci, o inchine; 

Ov’io ’1 cuorc, c la mente appien dischiudo; 

Ov’io di ricco non san fatco ignudo; 

Ovc a ciasciuno il ben di tutti 6 fine. 

102. Alfieri, Opere, vol. Ill, p. no. 

103. Salvatorelli, op. cit., pp, 97 ff. 

104. 11 Misogallo, prose e rhne, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, pp. 119-210, especially pp., 
123 f. The motto of die work is: “Vitium odissc, virtus est.” 

105. Opere, vol. Ill, p. 148, vol. IV, p. 176, 

jq6. Opere, vol. IV, p, 154. 

107. The concluding sonnet of II Misogallo, Alfieri, Opere, vol. IV, p. 209. 

108. Danish literature found its first leading representative in Christiern Pedersen 
(1480-1554), who published a Latin-Danish dictionary and completed a 
translation of the Bible in 1543. Sonic Lutherans in Norway represented the. 
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E enctration of humanism and its patriotic historiography. Absalon Pedersson 
uyer (1528-1575) wrote in his Norges Beskrivehe a patriotic description of 
Norway, lamenting that she had no kings or nobles of her own. In Sweden 
Olaus Petri (1493-1552) was a true creator of the modern Swedish language. 
He translated the New Testament (1526), the Old Testament (1541) and 
wrote ii history of Sweden, Svemka Kronika. Even in Iceland and Finland 
the Reformation revived the vernaculars for literary purposes. Oddur 
Gorrskalksson translated the New Testament (1540), and Bishop Gudbrandur 
Thorlaksson the whole Bible (1584), into Icelandic. In Finnish, Bishop 
Agricola published tlie New Testament in 1548; Bishop Ericus Erici, col- 
lections of sermons in 1621 and 1625; and the whole Bible appeared in 1642. 
See Knut Gjerset, History of^ the Norivegim People, vol. II (New York; 
Macmillan, 1915) ; Andreas Elviken, “The Genesis of Norwegian Nationalism,” 
Journal of Modern History, vol. Ill (1931), pp. 365-391; Oscar J. Falnes, 
National Ro7na?iticis7!i in Norway (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1933); 
Giovanni Bach, The Plistory of the Sca7idinavia7i Literatures, transl. Frederika 
Blankner (New York: Dial Press, 1938); Theodore Jorgenson, History of 
Norwegian Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1933). 

109. Falnes, op. cit., p. 22. Only very occasionally fatherland was restricted to 
Norway, thus by Hans Arentz, Gnmdtegtmg af deyi fornuftige norske Pa- 
triotW7te (Bergen, 1787). On Norwegian patriotism, see also Gjerset, op. cit., 
PP- m, 374 . 

no. Elviken, op. cit,, p. 381. 

Ill, The national imperialism of the seventeenth century found its expression in 
literature like in the didactic poem Herctiles by Georg Stiernhielm (d. 1672) , 
and in the popular poetry of Lars Wivallius (1605-1669). Sec for the follow- 
ing, Andrew A. Stornberg, A History of Sweden (New York: Macmillan, 
1931); Carl HallendorfT and Adolf Schiick, History of Swedeti, transl. Mrs. 
Lajla Ynpp (London: Cassell, 1929)5 R. Nisbot Bain, Qustavus lU a77{i Hh 
Conteinporaries, 1146-1^93 (2 vols., London: Kcgan Paul, 1894)- 
112. DaliiYs Sve7?ska Rikes Hhtoria appeared in 4 vols. 1746-1762. In 174* he wrote 
a patriotic epos in alexandrines, Sve7iska Friheta7i, 

113, Bain, op. cit., p. 65. 

1 14. “Even in its decline, the French literature was incomparably the finest in 
Europe, and the best heads in the North very soon perceived that they could 
not CIO better than closely follow French models” (ihid., p. 252). 

115. /iW., pp. 261 f. 

1 16. Ihid., pp. 166-170. 

1 17. The Ukrainians, with Kiev as their historical capital, formed the first Russian 
state, where Vladimir the Great accepted Christianity and used on coins and 
later on churches and tombstones the emblem which became in modern times 
the symbol of the Ukrainian national movement— a yellow trident on a blue 
shield. As the result of the Tartar invasion, a new center of Russia rose in 
Moscow which gravitated not toward the Black Sea but tovvard the steppes 
of Eastern Russia and Asia and which built a new Great Russian nationality of 
Russian, Finnish, and Tartar elements. The former center of Russia now be- 
came a march, or frontier land, a Ukraine, settled by frontiersmen, the Cos- 
sacks, who came under Lithuanian and lacez- under Polish domination. Their 
aristocracy was Polonized. Under the hetman Bohdan Chmelnitsky the 
Ukrainians rose against PoJazid in 1648 and signed an alliance with Moscow 
at Pereyaslav in 1654. Under Hetman Ivan Mazeppa, who was elected in 1687, 
the Ukraine had its greatest cultural flowering. Phylyp Orlyk wrote its first 
constitution, Teofan Prokopovych a drama Vladm/ir in the Baroque style. 
A'lazeppa, allied with Charles XII, was defeated at Poltava and died in 1709. 
The Russian tsars of the eighteenth century curtailed the Ukrainian autonomy 
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more and more, ancl finally abolished it in favor of Russian centralization and 
made Russian the only official language. When Catherine II called deputies 
from all the Russias in 1767, the Ukrainian deputies, led by Hryhory Polctyka 
(autlior of a history of the Ukraine), dcniandcd the restoration of Ukrainian 
autonomy. At the end of the cenniiy’ the .spread of French enlightenment 
brought the Ukraine a cultural awakening, a defense of tl\c Ukrainian lan- 
guage, an<\ an imci-cst in Ukrainian folkways. Ivan KorJiarevsky (i7f>p-j8j8) 
raised the vernacular to the rank of a literary language. The French Revolu- 
tion and Napoleon aroused the finst political hopes among the Ukrainians. 
Sec D. Doroshenko, The History of the Ukraine (Fdmonton, Alta., 1940); 
Michael Hrushevsky, A History of Ukretine (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
i94t); George Vernadsky, Bobdan, Hetman of Ukrat 7 te (Yale Univ. Press, 
1941). Mykola Molubetz, Velyka Istorh Ukrainy (Lemberg: Ivan Tyktor, 
1935) ; Elic Ronschak and Rene A'lartcl, Vie de Maze(}ba (Paris: Caltnann-Levy, 
r93r>; Doniet OI/.nicyn, Hryborij Skoioorodo: Dor nkraJmsehe Phihsoph dos 
XVllL Jabrbnuderts nnd seine geistig-hiltnrelle Uinwclt (Kdnigsberg: Ost- 
Europa-Verlag, 1928). 

While the Ukrainian peasantry in Poland and Russia remained backward, it 
undenvcnc the influence of cnlichtenmcnt under Austrian rule in eastern 
Galicia. Maria Theresa anti Joseph II took special care to educate the clergy 
of the Ruthenians, as they were there called, and the Greek Catholic Seminar 
of St. Barbara and a theological institute in Lemberg were founded in 1775 and 
1787. The Ukrainlam- were called Little Russiati.s' to di.s-ringiii.sli them from 
the Great Russians. Racially they arc much purer Slavs. They are the southern 
neighbors of the blond and tall White Russians, who hat! been part of Great 
Litmiania, and whose aristocracy lost itself conmlctcly among the Lithuanians 
nnd the Poles, The Lithuanians accepted the White lUissinn langungo as their 
official language, but at the end of the seventeenth century White Russian 
was completely replaced by Polish and Russian and remained for more tlinn 
two hundred years the spoken language of poor nnd backward peasants, 
wiclicntc literature and wtrhouc any national conscimisness. 

Ji8. R, Nisbcc Bain, The Last King of Poland and His Cotnetnporarios (New 
York; Putnam, 1909); Cambridge History of Polmui (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1941) ; Oscar I-Ialeeki, A History of Poland (New York: Roy, 1943)5 Charles 
Daily, Les Id^es poliiitjues et Pesprit public cn Pologno d h fin dn XVllP 
siecle (Paris: Alcan, 1901); Wladyslaw Smolcfiski, Dzieje naroda polskiego 
(Warsaw: Gehethner, 1919); Smolcfiski, Przexurdt innyshxey w Polsce XVlll 
xc. (2nd ed., Warsaw: Ministry of Education, 1923)5 Smolcfiski, Monteskjmz 
XU Polsce XU XU. XVIU (VVars.iw: Kasa Adian, 1927)5 Sister M. Ncomisia Rut- 
kowska, Bishop Adam Naniczexvicz and Plis History of the Polish Nation 
(Washington: Catholic University of America, 1941)5 W. J. Rose, Stanislas 
Konarski: Reformer of Education in i 8 tb Century Polatid (London: Cajic, 
1929)5 Roman Dyboski, Periods of Polish Literary History (Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923); Robert H. Lord, The Second Partition of Poland (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1915); Aiarccli I-Iandelsman, “Idoolngia polity- 
ezna Towaraystwa republikanow poLskicU (1798-1807)” in Rozwoj narodo- 
xuoici naxvoczesiiej (Warsaw: Gcbctliacr, 1924), pp. 125-248; Josef Ignacy 
Kraszewski, Polska xo czasie trzech rozbiordw t77-2-i7Pp (3 vols., Warsaw: 
Gebethner, 1902-1903)5 Czeslaw LeSniewski, Stanislaxu Staszic, jego zycie i 
ideologja xu dobie Polski niepodleglej (^755-/7^5) (Warsaw: Society of Sci- 
ence, Historical Treatises, vol. V, fasc. i, 1925-192^)5 Alexander Bruckner, 
Dzieje Literatury Polsklcj xv Zarysie (3rd ed., 2 vols., Warsaw: Bibljotcka 
Polska, 1921)5 Monica M. Gardner, Kd^ciiiszko: A Biography (New York: 
Scribner, 1920). 

1 19. ^^olcaire, Precis du sidcle de Louis XV, cliap. I V; Montesquieu, Esprit des lots, 
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bk. II, diap. HI. See also William Coxe, Travels into Pofaiid, Russia, Sweden, 
and Dcmnark (3 vols., London, 1789-1790); Hubert Vautrin, VObservateur 
en Pologne (Paris, ^ 1807). Sard (op. cit., p. 508) writes; “La nation se 
rcikiisait a une armce de nobles savant coinme en pays conquis ec livree ini- 
punenieuc a routes ses passions. L'anarchie devenait la vie normalc de I’Etat.” 

120. A manuscript of seventecntli century poetry in the Czartoryski Library con- 
tains a vocabulary with very characteristic translations: superbus or inflatus, 
szlacbcic nrodzony-, omnia insolenter, po pohku\ mcndacium, szlacbtyanhn/icz', 
etc. See Uschcr Bretholz, Ueber imbekamite und we7iig bekannte pohiische 
Dichter des XVII. Jahrlm/iderts, pt. I (thesis, Breslau, 1897; Cracow: Josef 
Fischer, 1897). 

121. Lord, op. ch,, p. 24. 

122. Dyboski, op. cit., p. 56. 

123. Rose, op. cit., pp. i59f., 182, 256. 

:24. Lord, op. cit., p. 61. 

125. 'Ireirschkc (Detitsche Qeschickte^ vol. I, p. 113) regarded the Consritntlon as 
a sign of the old hatred against everything German and Protestant. Lord (op. 
cit., p. 493) remarks that Prussia then as ever felt itself “entitled to consider 
any attempt on the part of her neighbors to live under decent and orderly 
conditions as a casus belli.” 

126. Cambridge History of Poland, p. 154. 

127. Gardner, op. cit., pp. 99(1. (abridged). 

128. The instruction is contained in the Alonita quibtis Stepbamis ftlhnn Eviericmn 
instriixh, tit regntnn recte pieqiie advmistraretf caput VI, “De acceptione ex- 
terorum ct nutrimento hospicvim.” There he says: “Unde imprimis Romanuin 
crevit imperium, Romanique reges sublimati fucrunc ct glotiosi, nisi quod 
nuilti nobilcs cc sapientes ex diversis illuc confluebant partibus? . . . Sicuc 
cuim ex tliversis partibus provinciarum veniunt hospites, ita diversas linguas ec 
consuetudincs, diversaque documenta ct arma secum ducant, quae omnia 
regiam ornant ct magnificant aulam . . The passage is in vol. II of the Opus 
Tripartitmn, ed, Vienna 1628, vol. II, p. 4, and in J. P, Migne, Patroiogiae 
ciirsiis covipletus, series latina, vol. CLI, pp. 1240 ff. Recent Hungarian histori- 
ography interprets the legends of Stephen in the light of racial mysticism. 
Balinc Homan, “Stephan dcr Heilige,” in Wirtsebaft imd Kultur (Baden bei 
Wien; Rolircr, 1938), pp. zjQ-zdSt speaks of him as “mit dem ganzen Hcrzbluc 
Ungar und mit ganrxr Seclc christlicher Fiirst” and of “die harmonische Ver- 
bindung dcr rassisch bestiminten ungarischen Urkultur mit den fremden, aus 
dcni Westen eutlehnten Elementcn.” 

129. Pazmany, born a Protestant, educated by the Jesuits, became Archbishop in 
1616, and founded in 1635 the University of Nagyszo'mbat or Tyrnau, the 
predecessor of the University of Budapest which is known officially as the 
Royal Hungarian Peter Paziminy University of Sciences. 

130. Laszld Ottlik, “National Peace in Transylvania, 1526-1790," Hungarian 
Quarterly, vol. Ill, pp. 294-302. 

13 1. The two Rumanian provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were in a different 
position from other parts of the Balkan Peninsula: they were not directly in- 
corporated into the Turkish empire, and preserved their aristocracy, re- 
sembling Russia, Hungary, and Poland in social structure more than Serbia 
and Bulgaria, whose peoples had become purely peasant. At their bead were 
Greeks, appointed by tlie Sultan from tlie circle of Phanariot families sur- 
rounding the Orthodox Patriarch in Constantinople. In the eighteenth century 
these princes had accepted French cultural ideas; “they were representatives 
of an international civilization, men of cosmopolitan outlook and servants of a 
non-national empire” (Jolm C. Campbell, Fre?icb Inilueme and the Rise of 
Rumanian Nationalism, Harvard thesis, 1940, p. ii). French Revolutionary 
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ideas penetrated to the Rumanian aristocracy through Greek merchants, 
established in Vienna. In 1791 some of the boyars in Wallachia demanded the 
right to form a nation and to elect a native prince. However, a modern national 
consciousness began only when Ghcorghe Lazar, coming in 1816 from Tran- 
sylvania to Bucharest as director of the school of St. Sava, propagated the 
theories of Bishop Micu and substituted the native vernacular for Greek as the 
language of instruction. 

132. Toequevilie, V Ancien Roghne, bk. I, chap. IV, quoted in Sore!, op. cit., p. 112, 

133. Quoted in Sorel, op. cit., p. 121. 

134. In his A regi viagyar viseletrol, quoted in Henry Marczali, Hwigary in the 
Eighteenth Cetmiry (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1910). 

13s. Oratio de cultura linguae Hungaricae (Sopron, 1751), quoted in Marczali, op. 
cit., p. 236. 

136. Sec Dominic G. Kosary, A History of Hungary (Cleveland: Benjamin 
Franklin Bibliophile Society, 1941): Frederick Ricdl, A History of Hungarian 
Literature (London: Hcincmann, 1906); Ladislas, Baron Hengelmuller, Hu?i- 
gary’s Fight for National Existence, 1103-1111 (London: Alacmillan, 1913); 
Ludwig Spohr, Die geistigen Grundlagen des Nationalismus in Ungarn (Ber- 
lin: Gruyter, 1936)} R. W. Seton-Watson, Racial Problems in Hungary (Lon- 
don: Constable, 1908) ; David Mitrany, Greater Rumania (London; Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1917); C. A. Macartney, Hungary (London: Bonn, 1934)} Gyula 
SzckfCi, Der Staat Ungarn (Stuttgart; Deutsche Vcrlagsanscalt, 1918)5 Gyula 
Kornis, Ungarisebe Kulturideale 1117-1848 (Leipzig; Quelle & Meyer, 1930). 

137. The same may be said of the Jews and of the Armenians. The Armenian 
awakening also began in a diaspora. In the eighteenth century Armenian 
classical literature was redLscovered, and an Armenian vernacular literary 
language created by a Catholic Armenian congregation under Abbot Miciutar. 
This literary renaissance, during which grammars and dictionaries were pub- 
lished, old authors edited, and books translated into Armenian, laid the founda- 
tion for the awakening of an Armenian nationalism in the nineteenth century. 
See Harry Jewell Sarkiss, “The Armenian Renaissance, 1500-1863,” Journal of 
Modern PHstory, vol. IX (1937). pp- 433-448. 

138. That the Turkish treatment of the Armenians was good, is pointed out by 
Sarkiss (ibid,, p. 446): “From the 14th century until i860 the Armenians had 
gotten along with their Muslim neighbours, and those who emigrated from 
Russia found refuge in Turkey. They enjoyed more tranquillity under Turkey 
than under former rulers.” 

139. See above all A. Dascalakis, Rhigas Velestinlis: La Revolution Frangalse et les 
preludes de l'ind6pendance hellenique, (Tliesis, Paris, 1937) and his Les 
CEuvres de Rhigas Velestinlis (Paris, 1937); iVIrs. Elizabeth M. Edmonds, 
Rhigas Pberaios! The Protoniartyr of Greek Independence (London: Long- 
mans, 1890); N. Jorga, Plistoire des etats balkaniqnes (Paris: Gamber, 1925); 
Nicephorc Moschopoulos, La Presse dans la renaissance halkaniquc (Athens: 
Messager d’Athenes, 1931); C. L. Georgopoulos, “La Constitution du Rigas,” 
La Revolution Frangaise (1935), pp. i58ff.5 P. Michalopoulos, P^7as 
BeXeffTO-X^s nS 7 ~n 98 (Athens, 1930); J. K. KordatOS, ‘0 Pii^as i’epalos nal b 
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Eighteenth Century (New York: Macmillan, 1932). 
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period; "Nur cin Ziel hatcen sie allc vor sich, Bildung und Fortschmc zur 
I-Iumanitiic, keine Klufc, Iceine Mauer trennte die Jugend beider Sr, inline, 
gemcinsam war alles; alles schien cin und dasselbe Volk- Aiany.menibers _o 
the Bohemian aristocracy remained Bohemian patriots. Comit Joset Matthias 
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iiSISii 
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1847), vol. I, pp. 466, 494-496. 

167. See A. N. Pypin, Vie geUtigen Eewegtmgen in Russland hi dcr ersten Halfte 
des XIX. Jabrhunderts, vol. I, transl. Boris Minzes (Berlin: Cronbach, 1894). 
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